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Rusticum,  Urbanicum  &  Botanicum  : 


DICTIONARY 


O  F 

Husbandry ,  Gardening ,  Trade ,  Commerce , 

And  all  Sorts  of 

CoUNTR  r-A  F  FAI  R  S. 

Containing  more  particularly. 


I*  The  whole  Art  of  Gardening,  vi%. 
Sowing,  Setting,  Grafting,  Innocula- 
ting,  Tranfpianting,  Sallecing,  &c.  with 
the  Names,  Defcriptions,  Virtues,  and 
Ufes  of.  moil  forts  of  Pian  ts,  Flowers 
and  Fruits. 

II.  The  Raifing  and  Ordering  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Foreft  and  Fruit-Trees,  both 
Standards  and  Dwarfs. 

III.  Agriculture,  or  the  Art  of  Husban¬ 
dry,  in  the  various  Parts  of  itj  with  the 
modern  Improvements  made  therein. 

IV.  The  Gentleman’s  Recreation,  or  the 
Arts  of  riding  the  manag’d  Florfe,  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Ferreting,.  Hawking,  Fowling, 
Cock-fighting,  Fifhing,  <£rc.  including 
not  only  an  accurate  Defcription  of  the 
feveral  Animals,  but  even  of  the  Tackle, 
Nets,  Gins,  and  Traps,  different  Inffru- 
men  ts  us’d  in  thofe  Sports. 

V.  The  Farrier’s  Art,  with  thofe  of 
Horfemanlhip  and  Manage.  Alfo  a 
particular  Account  of  every  Difeafe 
incident  to  a  Hcrfe,  with  its  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  EffeCfs,  &c.  and  a  View 
of  the  moft  proper  and  approved  Reme¬ 
dies. 

VI.  The  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Managing 


of  all  forts  of  Cattle ;  as  alfo  of  Bees 
Silk-worms,  Poultry,  and  Singing-birds ; 
with  all  their  refpedtive  Difeafe?  and 
Cures. 

VII.  The  preparing  of  many  forts  of  Englifh 
Liquors,,  common  Eatables  and  Drink¬ 
ables,  with  the  feveral  Parts  of  Coun- 
try-Houfe-wifery. 

VIII.  The  Digging,  Refining,  &c .  of 
Metals  and  Minerals with  Salt  and  Su¬ 
gar-works  ;  the  Art  of  making  of  Bricks, 
Bird-lime,  Gun-powder,  Shot,  &e. 

IX.  Terms  made  ufe  of  in  Merchandi¬ 
zing,  Traffick,  and  Trade  j  with 
Handicraft- Terms  and  Inffrumencs, 
Country-words,  &c. 

X.  An  Account  of  Coins,  Weights  and 
Meafures,  Domeffick  and  Foreign,  with 
their  refpe&ive  Values  and  Capacities. 

XI.  The  Productions,  Manufactures,  &c. 
of  all  the  Counties  of  England,  and  even 
of  the  moftremarkablef  oreignCountries. 

XII.  A  Collection  of  the  principal  Sta-  t 
tute-Laws,  relating  to  Tenures  and 
Country- Affairs,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Forefts,  with  the  Functions  of  Field  and 
Foreft- Officers ;  alfo  the  ancient  Cufforns, 
and  Natural  Rarities  of  Great- Britain. 
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TO  THE 

AD  E 


AVI N  G  for  fome  Years  paft  been 
engag'd  in  this  Undertaking,  our  ilrlt 
Bufinefs  was  to  colled  all  fuch  Books, 
as  were  of  Ufe  and  Authority  rela¬ 
ting  thereto  in  any  Language  j  and 
wherein  the  common  Affiftances  have 
fail'd,  we  have  not  been  wanting  to 
have  recourfe  to  Libraries,  and  fome  particular  stu¬ 
dies,  in  order  to  fupply  the  Defed  3  and  afterwards 
having  ranged  the  whole  in  the  Method  oi:  the  an¬ 
nexed  Catalogue,  we  proceeded  to  take  out  oi 

them. 
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Terms  that  belong  to  Hunting ,  Hawking ,  Fifbing , 
Fowling ,  Ferreting ,  &c.  defcribed  the  feveral  Crea¬ 
tures  made  ufe  of,  and  that  are  the  Objeds  of  thefe 
Recreations,  with  the  Tackle  and  refpedive  Inftru- 
ments,  fuch  as  Gins ,  Nets,  &c.  which  are  drawn 
and  cut  under  their  proper  Heads  for  the  more 
ready  underftanding  of  them.  And,  in  general,  all 
imaginable  Care  has  been  taken  to  oblige  the 
Sportfman,  and  nothing  that  we  know  of,  let  flip, 
that  appertains  to  Rural  Exercifes  5  among  which 
we  might  name  Cock-fighting,  and  the  Breeding 
Of  Game-Cocks  :  Neither  have  we  forgot  any 
thing  material,  with  refped  to  the  meaner  ( though 
more  ufeful)  fort  of  Poultry  of  the  Dunghill,  fuch 
as  Hens ,  G-eefe ,  ‘Ducks ,  &c.  But  for  other  Birds, 
they  do  not  come  much  within  the  Compafs  of 
our  Defign,  and  therefore  are  not  taken  notice  of, 
only  there's  nothing  that  belongs  to  Singing-Birds, 
but  what  is  carefully  inferred  under  the  Name  of 
each  Bird. 

The  Bee  is  a  little  Infed  of  moft  excellent  Ufe, 
and  admirable  Induftry ;  and  as  there  are  feveral 
Trads  extant  relating  to  them,  we  have  been  at 
the  Pains  to  confult  them,  and  digefted  into  this 
Work  all  that  was  pertinent,  relating  to  this  Ani¬ 
mal,  whether  as  to  the  Breeding,  Hiving,  Driving, 
Stinging,  Swarming  and  Preferving  of  them,  in  their 
feveral  Circumftances. 

We  have  defcribed  many  excellent  Engines,  and 
might  inftance  in  divers  forts  of  Mills,  &c.  Nei¬ 
ther  fhali  we  launch  out  into  the  curious  Arts  of 
Japanning,  &c.  The  Preparing  of  many  kinds  of 
Enghjh  Liquors,  according  to  their  refpedive  De¬ 
nominations, 
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nominations,  as  alfo  common  Eatables  and  Drinka¬ 
bles,  and  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Country-Houfewife,  have 
by  no  means  been  over-look'd  by  us* 

If  after  this,  we  fhould  defcend  into  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth,  and  look  after  the  Metals  and  Mine¬ 
rals  thereof,  you  are  here  taught  how  to  Dig,  Pre¬ 
pare  and  Order,  Iron,  Steel \  Tin ,  Lead ,  Copper , 
Allum ,  Copperas ,  Antimony ,  GW,  &c.  You  may 
alfo  learn  how  to  prepare  feveral  Sorts  of  Earth  $ 
the  Terms,  Methods  and  Inftruments  of  Salt -making i 
the  manner  of  making  Bricky  Bird-limey  Gun-powder , 
Shoty  &c.  and  a  vaft  Number  of  other  Particulars 
are  here  explain'd.  And  becaufe  we  have  not  en¬ 
tirely  confined  our  felves  to  Rural  Affairs  5  for  a 
farther  Improvement  and  Illuftration  of  the  Whole 
Undertaking,  there  are  no  material  Terms  and  Mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  Mechanifm,  Merchandize,  and  Han¬ 
dicrafts*  that  have  efcaped  Obfervation. 

Weights  and  Meafiires  eVer  Were  in  Ufe  and  E~ 
fteem  in  all  Nations  5  and  therefore,  fo  far  as  they 
relate  to  common  Solids,  or  Liquids,  they  are  here 
carefully  noted; 

The  Produce  of  the  feveral  Months  of  the  Year, 
with  what  is  to  be  done  therein  with  refpeft  to  Huf- 
bandryy  Gardeningy  and  other  Affairs,  is  what  mofl 
Perfons,  who  have  writ  on  Subjects  of  this  Nature* 
have  thought  fit  to  take  notice  of,  and  therefore 
juftly  claim  a  Place  in  this  Work. 

The  ELeafon  why  the  feveral  Counties  of  the  King¬ 
dom  are  defcribed  under  their  refpe&ive  Names,  is, 
of  the  Growth,  Product,  and  Commodities 

A  4  of 
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of  them ;  and  the  fame  will  hold  good  for  bringing 
in  the  other  Countries  of  the  World,  which  would 
have  been  an  improper  Work,  but  upon  that  very 
Account.  And  in  regard  that  it  may  ferve  as  well 
for  fome  fort  of  Imbellifiiment  as  Information,  to 
interfperfe  here  and  there  (as  they  occur  in  the  Al¬ 
phabet)  the  feveral  Ancient  Cuftoms  and  Natural 
Rarities  of  England ,  with  the  beft  Explanation 
that  could  be  found  of  them,  it  was  not  with  a 
little  Labour  that  they  were  colleded  from  Law-Di- 
dionaries,  and  other  proper  Materials  whereof  you 
have  an  entire  Catalogue  fubjoined,  to  which  the 
Reader  is  referfd. 

g  -  .  ■  I  , 

Here  it  may  be  reafonably  expeded  that  we  give 
fome  Account  of  the  Improvements  made  to  this  Un¬ 
dertaking;  which  are  as  follows  :  Fiift  then,  the  entire 
Work  has  been  carefully  Revifed  and  Correded  $ 
many  Heads  that  were  fet  out  of  the  Order  of  the 
Alphabet  are  reduced  to  their  proper  Places  ;  and 
a  vaft  Number  of  thofe  Heads  very  much  inlarg- 
ed  (without  omitting  any  thing  material  contained 
in  the  former  Edition)  more  efpecially  fuch  as  relate 
to  the  Variety  of  Colours  in  Horfes,  the  numerous 
Difeafes  they  are  fubjed  to,  with  their  refpedive 
Cures  and  nioft  approved  Medicines;  the  Method 
of  Ordering  Bees  and  Silk- worms,  draining  Lands, 
Pruning,  Grafting  and  Innoculating  Trees,  Planting 
and  Promoting  Fig-Trees,  Peach-Trees,  Pear-Trees 
and  Vines,  railing  Efpaliers,  &c.  with  an  Addition 
of  divers  Natural  Rarities.  , 

And  farther,  whereas  the  Style  was  before  gene¬ 
rally  rugged,  confus'd  and  interrupted  with  many 
Chaims  and  Tautologies,  Care  has  been  taken  to  ren¬ 
der 
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der  it  every  where  fmooth,  clear,  concife,  and  intelli¬ 
gible  to  every  Capacity  5  purpofely  avoiding  all  man¬ 
ner  of  hard  Words  and  uncouth  Expreffions,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  Phyfical  Receipts  5  yet  fo  as  to  retain  the 
proper  and  genuine  Names  of  Drugs,  and  Terms  of 
Art  in  all  Faculties. 

As  for  the  new  Additions,  they  confift  of  above 
three  Hundred  confiderable  Articles,  fome  very  large  % 
particularly  relating  to  the  Breeding  and  Managing 
of  Horfes,  Mares  and  Colts,  many  Difeafes  and  Im¬ 
perfections  incident  to  them,v  with  their  proper  Re¬ 
medies,  not  before  inferred ;  their  natural  Paces  and 
Airs,  or  artificial  Motions  5  with  an  accurate  De- 
fcription  of  the  feveral  Marks,  Blazes,  Feathers  and 
Stars  in  Horfes,  and  of  the  Parts  of  their  Body  pro¬ 
per  to  Bleed  in  3  as  alfo  of  their  Bits,  Branches,  Ca- 
vezons.  Curbs,  Pantoons  or  Pantable  Shoes,  Sad¬ 
dles,  Spurs,  Stirrups,  &c.  illuftrated  with  fine  Sculp¬ 
tures  on  two  Copper-plates  :  Rules  for  the  Backing 
of  Colts,  Horfemanfhip,  Manage,  Exercifing  and 
Feeding  of  Race-Horfes,  Watering  of  Horfes,  and 
Water  proper  for  them  3  alfo  InftruCtions  for  prefer- 
ving  them  before  and  after  a  Journey  5  for  judging 
of  their  Vigour  5  for  oppofing  their  rude  Motions  5 
for  preventing  and  correcting  their  Vic csf&c. 

To  thefe  is  added  a  great  Number  of  Articles  a- 
bout  Coins,  Weights,  and  Meafures,  Foreign  and 
Domeftick,  Trade  and  Traffick,  Terms  inBotanicks, 
Hunting  and  Falconry,  Country-Words,  &c.  Be- 
fides  many  other  Terms  in  Husbandry,  and  Garden¬ 
ing,  with  a  Defer ipt ion  of  feveral  forts  of  Engines 
and  Inftruments,  belonging  thereto  5  the  Method  of 
Breeding  Cocks  and  Hens  of  the  Game,  making 

Bank 
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Bank  and  Stone-Fences,  Fifh-Ponds,  with  their 
Banks,  Pond-Heads,  Stews,  Moats  and  Sluices,  Stock, 
ing  great  Waters  with  Fifh  ;  the  Breeding,  Feeding 
Difpofing  and  Encreafe  of  Fifh,  effe&ual  Means 
for  preferving  them  from  Froft  5  Fifhing  for  Carriage^ 
Nufances  to  Ponds  and  Fifh  :  Alfo  Directions  to  pre¬ 
pare  Ground  for  Planting  5  an  Account  of  all  kinds 
of  Lands,  Soils,  Moulds  and  Manures*  with  their 
refpeCtive  Qualities  and  Products  i  the  Sowing  of 
Corn  and  Seed  5  the  Planting  and  Propagating  of 
Fruit-teees,  Wall-trees,  Vine-yards,  and  many  forts 
of  Herbs,  with  a  fhort  AbftraCt  of  their  Ufe  and  chief 
Medicinal  Virtues  5  the  Planting  of  Trees  in  Hedges, 
Nurferies  for  raifing  young  Trees  5  the  chufing  of 
Stocks  of  Fruit-trees  to  graft  6n$  a  Defcription  of 
divers  kinds  of  Apples,  the  proper  time  and  Man¬ 
ner  of  Gathering  Fruit ;  the  Difpofition  of  a  Flower- 
Garden,  and  of  an  Olitory  or  Kitchen-Garden ;  the 
Preparing  of  Honey  and  Wax,  preferving  of  Timber, 
deftroying  of  Worms  in  Land,  Ordering  and  Refi¬ 
ning  of  Wine.  Laftly,  the  beft  Methods  for  ma¬ 
king  feveral  forts  of  Englijb  Liquors  and  Strong- 
Waters,  as  Hippocras ,  White  and  Red,  Kernel- fVa- 
ter ,  Mead ,  Metheglin>  Mum ,  according  to  the 
Brunfwick-Rcceipt,  Ratafiaz  of  Apricccks  and  Cher¬ 
ries,  Wine  delicious.  Wine  of  Rafins,  or  Stepony, 
&c. 

“  fT  •  ’  '  "  1 

This  Edition  is  alfo  enriched  with  Twenty  Four 
new  Wooden  Cuts,  reprefenting  the  Figures  of  the 
aforementioned  artificial  Engines  and  Inftruments 
employ'd  in  Husbandry,  &c.  viz.  Two  large  Wheels, 
to  raife  Water  for  the  Over-flowing  of  Lands  :  Six 
different  kinds  of  Ploughs  made  ufe  of  in  feveral 
Counties  of  England ,  and  elfewhere  *  a  Breaft- 

Plohgh 
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Plough  to  cut  Turf  with  5  a  Trenching-Plough  of 
Angular  Advantage,  for  cutting  out  the  Sides  of 
Trenches,,  Carriages  or  Drains,  in  Meadows  or  Pa- 
fiure-Grounds :  A  particular  Pump,  to  difcharge  Wa¬ 
ter  out  of  Marl-pits,  a  Stone  Supporter  to  fet  a  Stack 
of  Corn  on  ;  an  Instrument  to  pull  up  Shrubs  and 
Bulhes  by  the  Roots  5  others  for  the  cutting  and 
fpreading  of  Mole-cafts  5  Spades  of  a  different  Make 
and  Size,  us'd  in  feveral  Countries  5  a  new-invented 
Mill,  for  the  grinding  of  Malt  s  an  Inftrument  to  dig 
hard  Gravels,  ftiff  Clays,  or  Chalky  Lands  5  a  Scheme 
or  Device  for  the  Planting  of  Trees  in  Hedges  $  and 
a  Plan  or  Ground-plot  for  a  Garden  of  an  irregular 
Figure, 

All  thefe  Improvements  and  Additions  are  colleCh 
ed  from  the  beft  modern  Writers,  that  have  treated 
of  the  Subjects  in  feveral  Languages,  whofe  Names 
are  infcrted  in  the  annexed  Catalogue  of  Books, 
whereto  we  have  had  recourfe  in  the  compiling  of 
this  Work  j  which  being  now  brought  to  its  utmoft 
Perfection,  ’tis  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  it  will 
give  ample  Satisfaction  to  the  Publick,  and  thereby 
afford  a  fufficient  Recompenee  for  the  great  Pains 
taken  by  the  Compilers, 


Note*  for  AVER-DU-POIS  WEIGHT,  fee  tkeHead  WEIGHTS ; 
for  PHAGEDENICK  WATER,  fee  WOUND'S  in  Horfes ,  and  for 

AURICEL-WEIGHT,  read  AUNCEL-WEIGEIT. 

»  . 
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A  CATALOGUEof 
lbme  of  the  BOOKS  made 


ufe  of  in  this  Work. 
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Gardening. 

AAOnf.  Quinteny  of  Gardening.  Folio. 

*r£  jy[r  London  and  Mr.  Wife  of  Gardening . 
svo. 

WorlidgeV  Art  of  Gardening .  Svo. 

Englifh  Gardener .  4to. 

Evelyn' j1  French  Gardener,  no. 

Gilbert  Florift’s ,  Me  cum  in  1 20. 

Treatife  of  Wall-Fruit.  4to, 

Rhea's  Flora,  Ceres,  &  Pomona.  2*W. 

Blake' s  Art  of  Gardening.  4to. 

Hill ’s  Art  of  Gardening .  4to. 

EvelynT  Kakndarium  Hortenfe .  8vo. 

J/ry.  Ives  of  ordering  Gilliflowers  and  double 
Stocks .  4to. 

of  Herefordfhire  of  Orchards . 

John  Fofter  of  ‘Planting  Potatoes. 

William  Law  foil's  Orchard  and  Garden. 

HughV  Flower-Garden. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence^  Clergymans  Recreation ,  or  Art 
of  Gardening .  Svo. 

With  Extracts  from  all  the  Ancients  and  Moderns i 
in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  &c. 

_  .  4 

Foreft  and  Fruit-Trees. 

Evelyn’.?  Sylva,  laft  Edit,  Fol, 
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Cook  of  Foreft-Trees.  4to. 

Langford  of  Fruit-Trees.  8vo. 

BaconV  Natural  Hiflory .  FoL 
Legender  0/  Fruit-trees . 

Comclyn  0/  Orange  and  Lemon-trees . 

Treatife  about  Sowing  and  Setting  Nuts,  Fruit s9 
dec.  and  the  Difeafes  of  Trees . 

The  manner  of  fetting  Trees  after  Godfrey  of  Palla¬ 
dium. 

^  Treatife  of  N.  Pollard,  of  the  time  of  Sowing  or 
Setting  of  Trees ,  difpofing  of  Flants ,  mending  of 
Earth ,  &c.  to  graft . 

John  Smith's  Advertifement  to  unexperienc d  Flanf - 

Rich  ^  Planting  Trees  for  Timber  and  Fuel \ 

Brewing  and  making  feveral  forts  of 

Wines. 

WorlidgeV  Vine  turn  Britannicum. 

Comp  leaf  Flanter  and  Cider  if.  8  vo. 

•Akw  Art  of  Brewing.  1 20. 

To  make  all  forts  of  Englifh  Wines .  1 2  0. 

Several  ways  to  preferve  Wines ,  by  G.  Ryde, 

William  Turner  0/"  the  nature  and  property  of  Wines 
ufedin  England. 

Court  and  Country  Cook .  8vo. 

Queens  Clofet  operid .  120. 

Horfes,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  all 

forts  of  Cattle. 

Monfeur  de  SolleyfellT  Compleat  Horfeman.  FoL 

- - Abridg'd,  in  8vo. 

De  Grays  compleat  Horfemm.  4  to. 
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Markham’ j  Works.  4to, 

-  Mafter- piece.  4to. 

_ _ •‘Perfect  Farrier,  svo, 

Gentlemans  Jockey.  8  vo. 

Mafcall  of  Catt el.  Svo. 

La’mbard  of  Gat  tel.  8vo. 

Almond’j  Compleat  Farrier. 

Recreations  for  Gentlemen,  8 fc.  in 

the  Country. 

Latham’*  Falconry,  beft  Edit. 

Blome’ s  Gentlemens  Recreation.  Fol. 

Gentleman  s  Recreations.  8vo. 

The  Angler’s  V'ude  Mecum.  8vo. 

Walton*  Compleat  Angler.  Svo. 

Markham’*  Hunger’s  Prevention ,  or  Art  of  Fowling. 
8  vo. 

The  Book  of  Hunting ,  or  the  Mafter  of  the  Game , 
dedicated  to  H.  4. 

Compleat  Gamefter,  particularly  treating  of  Game- 
Cocks,  See.  8vo. 

How  to  fore  a  Ttove-houfe.  Foi. 

John  Cams  of  Englifh  ‘Dogs .  4*0. 

A  Jewel  for  Gentry . 

Dr.  Stevens  of  Labour  and  Recreations  proper  for 
each  Month. 

T.  Gentleman  of  the  Fifhing-Trade. 

Rob.  Hitchcock5 j  New-years:gift  about  Fifhing . 

The  Art  of  Husbandry. 

Tuffer’*  Husbandry.  4to. 

The  Country-Farm-.  Fol. 

Mafcall  of  Traps  and  Engines. 

WodidgeV  Syjlema  Agriculture.  Fol. 
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ABLACTATION,  the 
weaning  of  a  Child 
from  the  Bread: :  A- 
mong  Gardiners,  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of 
Grafting,  When  the  Cy- 
c;-?  is  as  it  were  wean’d 
by  degrees  from  its  Mother- Stock ,  but  not 
wholly  cut  off,  till  it  be  firmly  united  to 
the  Stock  on  which  it  is  grafted.  See 
more  under  Grafting. 

A  B  LA  QU  EAT  I  ON,  a  laying  bare, 
or  digging  about  the  bottom  of  the 
Trunks  and  Roots  of  Trees,  fo  as  they 
may  be  expos’d  to  the  Air,  Sun  and  Rain, 
in  order  to  bring  forth  Fruit  more  plen¬ 
tifully. 

ABNODATION  [in  Agriculture'] 
the  pruningof  Trees,  and  cutting  off  the 
Knobs  and  Knots.  j 

ABORTION  is  a  Term  by  fome 
made  uie  of,  as  to  Fruits  that  ate  pro-  ! 
duc’d  before  their  time;  to  which  evil 
Trees  are  fubjedf,  when  bad  Winds 
blaft  them,  fo  that  die  Fruit  never 
comes  to  Maturity. 

ABSCESS,  A  Diflemper,  in  Sheep, 
known  by  a  Swelling  or  Tumour  ift 
the  part  affedled  :  The  JYlethod  of  Cure 
is  to  open  it,  in  what  part  foever  it  is 


found,  fo  let  out  the  Corruption,  and 
to  pouf  into  the  wound  fome  melted 
Pitch  and  burnt  Salt  powdered. 

A  B  S  CE  SS  inHorfes  proceeds  from 
a  Blow,  Hurt  or  fome  Violence  the 
Cure  is  to  anoint  the  injured  Part  with 
Lime  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder  mixt 
with  Wine  and  Oil  in 'equal  Quantities, 
brought  to  a  pretty  thick  confidence; 
or  elfe  to  apply  Wheat-flour,  deep’d  in 
Vinegar  ;  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Manna. 

AC  A  C I  A,afortofever-greenShrub; 
the  Virginian  Acacia  is  very  much  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  French ,  for  the.  adorning  of 
their  Walks:  It  endures  all  fliarp  Seafons 
but  high  Winds,  which  it  does  not  well 
relid,  by  reafon  of  its  brittle  Quality; 
the  Roots  that  run  like  Llquorifh  under¬ 
ground,  are  apt  to  make  the  Soil  lean, 
and  therefore  not  fit  for  our  Gardens; 
They  are  encreas'd  by  Suckers,  and 
thrive  well  in  the  Plantation  in  St. 
James's  Park. 

ACCOUNTS  of  Sales ;  fin  Mer¬ 
chandize  imports  an  Account  wherein 
the  Sals  of  Goods  is  exprefs’d. 

ACHE,  a  Pain  in  any  part  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy.  In  Horjes,  a  Difeaie  that  caufes  a 
numnefsin  the  joynts, and  proceeds  from 
Cold  taken  upon  hard  and  violent  fixer- 
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cife  or  Labour ;  for  which  there  are  3 
particular  Cures ;  1 .  Take  Acopum  and 
mix  it  with  Sack  chafed  very  well  in 
your  Hand,  and  if  the  DiBemper  arife 
from  a  cold  Caufe,  it  will  remove  it  in  3 
or  4  Days.  2.  Chafe  and  bathe  the  Part 
aggrieved  with  Brandy  or  Aqua  Vita , 
and  dry  it  in  with  a  hot  Fire-fhovel.  Then 
dip  a  Rag  in  the  Brandy,  <&c.  Brewing 
the  in-iide  of  it  all  over  with  Pepper, 
beat  fine  and  fcarced,  and  bind  it  on  the 
Place,  fwathed  with  a  dry  Roller,  which 
is  to  be  done  every  Day  for  fome  time. 
3.  Take  half  a  pound  of  fweet  Butter, 
Aqua  Vita  a  Jill,  Saffron  half  a  Dram 
Pepper  3  Drams,  3  Heads  of  bruis’d  Gar- 
lick,  mingle  theie  Ingredients  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  let  them  Hew,  but  not  boil, 
over  the  hire  till  they  come  to  a  Salve, 
which  being  chafed  in  very  warm  to  the 
Partaffecffed,  and  a  brown  Paper  dipt  in 
the  fame,  bind  it  on  with  a  dry  Cloth, 
and  let  this  be  repeated  Morning  and 
Evening. 

ACIDS,  are  a  kind  of  Salts,  all 
whole  little  Particles  are  long,  pointed 
or  fharpatthe  Extremities,  and  by  their 
fharpnefs  affedt  the  tongue,  as  of  Ve¬ 
getables,  Citrons,  Lemons,  Oranges, 
Tamar ifh,  &c.  do. 

ACOPU  M,  a  Fomentation  to  allay 
the  fenleof  Wearinefs;  Alfo  a  Medicine 
for  Horfes,  us’d  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  prepared  thus :  Take  half  an  ounce 
of  Euphorbia?)) ,  an  ounce  of  Cajloreum* 
Adraceshalf  a  quarter of  a  pound,  Bdel¬ 
lium  half  an  ounce  and  half  a  quarter, 
O popanax  an  ounces  Fox-greafe  naif  an 
ounce,  Fepper  an  ounce,  Laferpitium  3 
quarters  or  an  ounce,  Ammoritncum  halt 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  Pigeons-  dung  as 
much,  half  an  ounce  of  Galbanum ,  one 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  Nitre,  3  quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  Spurn  a  Nitri,  Ladcmum  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  Vyrethrum  and  Bay- 
berries  of  each  3  quarters  of  an  ounce, 
Cardamum  two  ounces,  Rue-feed  half  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  Seed  of  Agnus  Cafius 
an  ounce,  Varfly-feed half  an  ounce,  dried 
Roots  of  Flower-de-Luce  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  and  a  half.  Oil  of  Bay  as  much, 
Oil  of  Spikenard  3  quarters  of  a  pound, 
Oleum  Cyprinum  14  ounces,  the  oldeft 
Oil'Olive  a  pound  and  a  half,  Fitch  6 
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ounces,  Turpentine  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ; 
every  one  of  which,  that  will  diffolve 
melt  feverally  by  themfelves,  and  then 
mingle  them  together  with  the  reft  of 
the  Ingredients,  being  fir  ft  beaten  to  fine 
powder ;  after  they  have  boil’d  a  little 
on  the  Fire,  take  off  the  Pan,  and  ftrain 
the  Liquor  into  a  clean  Gally-pot  to  be 
kept  for  ufe:  In  adminiftring  this  Me¬ 
dicine,  give  not  above  2  Spoonfuls  at  a 
time  in  a  pint  of  Sack  or  Mufcadine ;  and 
if,  by  long  keeping,  it  hardens,  foftenit 
with  Cyprefs-Oil.  It’s  both  a  Medicine 
and  an  Ointment,  helping  ConvulBons, 
String-halts,  Colds,  (fee,  in  the  Sinews 
and  Mufcles,  draws  forth  all  noifom  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  being  put  up  into  the  NoBrils 
of  an  Horfe  by  means  of  a  long  Goofe- 
Feather  anointed  therewith,  disburdens 
the  Head  of  all  Grief.  It  diffolves  the 
Liver  troubled  with  Oppilations  or  Ob- 
Brudtions,  helps  Siccity  and  Crudity  in 
the  Body,  banifhes  all  Wearinefs ;  and, 
laBly,  cures  all  forts  of  inward  Difeafes, 
if  given  by  way  of  Drench,  in  Wine, 
Beer  or  Ale. 

ACORNS  j  a  Peck  per  Day,  with 
a  little  Bran  (’tisfaid)  will  make  a  Hog 
encreafe  a  Pound  weight  per  Day  for  two 
Months  together.  They  are  alfo  given 
to  Oxen  mingled  with  Bran,  when  chopt 
or  bruis’d;  otherwife  they  would  be 
apt  to  fprout  and  grow  in  their  Sto¬ 
machs.  Cato  advifes  the  giving  them 
to  Cattel,  mixt  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  Beans  and  Lupines;  but  they  are  beft 
for  Swine,  and  being,  cut  fmall  will  fat¬ 
ten  Pigeons,  Peacocks,  Turkeys,  Phea« 
fants  and  other  Poultry.  Water  diftili’d 
from  Acorns  is  good  againft  the  Phthi- 
iick  and  Stitch  in  the  Side,  heals  Ulcers, 
&c.  Acorns  eaten  faffing  kill  Worms,, 
provoke  Urine,  and  (as  fome  fay)  even 
break  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

ACRE;  Is  4  Rods,  ori<5ofquare 
Lug  or  Perch  of  Land,  at  16  Foot  and 
an  half  to  the  Perch ;  tho’  of  Coppice- 
wood  18  Foot  to  the  Perch  is  the  com¬ 
mon  allowance  :  But  an  Acre  fome- 
times  is  eBimated  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Seed  us’d  on  it,  and  fo  varies 
according  to  the  richncfs  or  barrennefs  ol 
the  Land;  particularly  as  to  the  Sowing 
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of  Flax,  eighteen  fcore  Perches  make  an 
Acre. 

ACREME,  a  Law  word  for  ten  A- 
cres  of  Land. 

ADAM’s-APPLE,  is  a  Fruit  com¬ 
mon  in  Italy ,  differing  but  very  little 
from  Lemons  j  the  Branches  of  the  two 
Trees  are  very  much  alike ;  is  round, 
has  a  pale  Red,  nervous  and  uneven, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  Adam's  Apple  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Lemon.  And 
the  Fruit  'is  2  or  3  times  as  big  as 
the  Orange ;  the  Flower  of  it  is  like 
that  of  the  Citron-tree.  The  Pulp  is 
fharp,  differing  little  from  Lemons ; 
laving  that  it  is  not  fo  delicious  and 
well  tailed ;  but  has  the  fame  Properties. 

They  are  a  good  Remedy  againft 
the  Scurf  and  Itch,  being  cut  in  2, 
ftrew’d  with  Frankincenfe,  reduced  to 
a  fine  Powder,  and  heat  on  hot  Em¬ 
bers,  and  applied  to  the  Parts. 

ADDER-STUNG;  when  Cattel 
are  ftung  with  thefe  venomous  Reptils, 
or  with  Scorpions,  or  bit  by  an  Hedg- 
hog,  or  Shrew :  Take  Oil  of  Scorpions 
and  Vinegar  with  Plantane  and  Bole-Ar- 
moniack,  made  thick  like  a  Salve,  and 
anoint  the  grieved  place  therewith  3 
times  a  day.  2,Otherwife  take  Sanguis 
Draconis,  a  little  Barley- Meal,  and  the 
Whites  of  Eggs,  beat  all  together,  and 
Jay  them  on  Plaifter-wife  to  the  Sore, 
renewing  it  once  in  12  hours.  3.  Some 
prefcribe  y  pounds  of  the  tender  crops 
of  an  Afh-tree  well  beaten,  and  then 
mix’d  in  3  pints  of  Sallet-oil,  and  in 
fo  much  Wine,  which  they  ftrain  and 
give  to  the  Beaft. 

ADDERS-TONGU  E  Ointment f 
for  the  making  thereof,  take  as  much  of 
the  Herb  Adders-Tongue  as  you  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  ufe,  with  a  third  part  of  Male 
Fhntane ,  and  bruife  them  together  in  a 
Mortar  5  then  add  thereto  fome  frefh 
Butter,  new  from  the  Churn,  wellbeat- 
en  from  the  Butter-Milk,  and  mix  it 
very  well  with  your  Herbs,  but  put  not 
in  fo  much  thereof  as  to  make  it  lofe 
its  green  colour :  That  done,  flip  all  in¬ 
to  an  Earthen  Pan,  and  let  it  lie  about  3 
or  4  weeks  in  fome  cool  place,  till  it 
grows  mouldy,  and  then  melt  it  down 
upon  a  gentle  Fire  till  the  Herbs  grow 
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crilpj  when  you  are  fo  flrain  it  out  into) 
fome  convenient  Veflel,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe.Youmay  diflolve  into  ir,  if  you  pleafe, 
when  it  comes  off  the  Fire,  fome  fine 
and  clear  Turpentine,  which  will  make  it, 
much  better:  This  Ointment’s  made  on¬ 
ly  in  the  Months  of  April  and  May ,  the 
Herb  being  then  to  be  found  and  in  its 
prime,  for  it  foon  perifhes  with  a  little 
heat.  It’s  a  mod  Sovereign  Remedy 
for  any  Bead:  that  has  been  ftung  or  bit¬ 
ten  by  any  venomous  C  eature,  or  for 
any  Wound  by  Snake-Bite,  or  any  other; 
Accident ;  asalfo  for  any  hard  Swellings 
in  any  part  of  the  Body  ;  and  particular¬ 
ly  very  good  for  a  Garget  in  a  Cows 
bag,  being  chafed  in  very  well  with 
your  hand  twice  a  day. 

AD  DICE  or  AD7.E,  a  {harpTool 
made  different  from  an  Ax,  and  more 
convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow  fide 
of  any  Board  or  Timber,  being  fuch  as 
Coopers  generally  make  ufe  of. 

To  ADJUST  Flowers,  is  to  range 
the  leaves  in  a  regular  Order,  as  to  Ad - 
juft  Finks ,  &c. 

iEGYPTIACUM  Ointment  black 
and  red  5  are  both  Corrofives,  their  na¬ 
tures  being  to  eat  away  all  manner  of 
dead,  proud,  and  rotten  Flefh  out  of  any 
old  Sore  or  Ulcer;  and  they  do  alia 
cleanfe  and  prepare  a  Sore,  and  make  it 
apt  to  be  healed  with  carnifying  or  heal¬ 
ing  Salves.  For  the  making  of  the  Black, 
take  2  pounds  of  coarfe  Englijh  Honey , 
Verdigreafe ,  Dyers-Galls ,  and  green  Cop¬ 
peras,  of  each  4  ounces :  Make  all  into 
powder  mixt  together,  then  put  them 
into  an  earthen  Pot  and  fet  it  on  the  Fire, 
keeping  it  birring,  but  as  foon  as  it 
begins  to  boil,  take  it  off  and  let  it  cool, 
otherwife  it  will  become  Red,  which 
will  not  be  fo  good.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ufes  of  this  Oinment  is,  to  diffolve 

Ithe  Hoofs  of  any  Horfe  if  they  be  too 
dry  or  hard,  fo  as  it  will  caufe  the  Cor¬ 
ruption,  if  there  be  any  in  the  Foot,  to 
afeend  above  at  the  Cronet,  where  the 
hair  is,  and  alfo  to  reflore  the  Horfe’s 
hoof,  when  the  Sole  is  taken  out. 

The  Red  fort  is  made  of  two  pounds 
of  coarfe  Honey,  Verde greafe  4  Ounces, 
green  Copperas  2,  which  2  lab  beat  very 
(mail  into  powder,  then  put  it  into  an 
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earthen  pot;  add  thereto  a  little  Vinegar, 
and  fo  boil  it  very  well  till  it  become 
Red,  then  lay  it  up  for  your  ufe. 

To  AFFOREST,  to  lay  wafte  a 
piece  of  Ground,  and  turn  it  into  Fo¬ 
re  ff,  to  turn  Land  into  Foreft. 

AF  RIC  A  ;  isabout  i20times  as  large 
as  England ;  and  the  I  fie  of  Madagascar 
is  about  twice  as  big  as  England :  In  this 
Country  the  Royal  African  Company 
have  had  federal  Factories  along  the 
Sea-coaft,  between  Guinea  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ,  at  Gambo ,  Sicrra-Leona , 
Madre  Bomba,  Cape-Mifterado,  Car  mon¬ 
tin,  Etna  chan,  Rio- Nuno ;  the  Ivory- Coaf, 
and  Gold-Coafi,  forne  of  which  are  now 
under  the  Dutch ;  There  are  likewife 
many  fine  Towns  of  Trade,  or  Ports  in 
'Barbary,  is  Sally,  Morocco ,  Tangier ,  Fez,, 
Ceuta ,  Algiers ;  Santa  Cruz,  Sophia, 
Tripoli  and  Barca':  The  chief  Commo¬ 
dities  are  Gold,  Ambergreafe,Elephants- 
teeth,  Guinea-Pepper,  Red-wood, Hides, 
Wax,  Sanders,  Sugar,  Civet,  Oil,  Car¬ 
damoms,  Hemp,  Flax,  Dates,  Almonds, 
Indigo,  Gum,  Oftrich- feathers.  Amber, 
Ebony,  Canes,  Rice,  Citrons,  Lem¬ 
ons,  Copper,  Cacoa-nuts,  Cloves,  Saf¬ 
fron,  Cryftal,  and  abundance  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  that  furnifh  our  Plantations  in 
America  with  Slaves;  And  for  the  I  Hand 
of  Madagafcar,  it  produces  Ginger, 
Cloves,  red  Sanders,  Saffron,  Wax,  Am¬ 
ber,  Gum,  Ebony,  Cry ftal,  Cacoa-nuts 
and  Metals. 

AFTER-MATH;  the  after  Grafs  or 
lecond  Mowings  of  Grafs,  or  elfe  Grafs 
or  Stubble  cut  after  Corn. 

A  G  AI;  tins  Term  implies  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  Holland  or  Venice  of  the  value 
of  current  Money  and  Bank-Notes, 
which  in  Holland  is  often  3,  or  4  per 
Cent,  in  favour  of  the  Notes. 

AGE  of  a  Horfe  :  See  Horfe' s  Age. 

AGIST,  properly  a  Bed  or  Refling- 
place  ;  whence  to  Agifl  fignifies  to  take 
in  and  feed  the  Cattle  of  Strangers  in  the 
King's  Foreft,  and  to  gather  the  Money 
due  for  the  fame;  ’tis  alfo  extended  to 
the  taking  in  of  other  Men’s  Cattle  into 
any  Man’s  Ground,  at  a  certain  rate  per 
week. 

A  G  I  S  TOR,  an  Officer  that  takes 
in  the  Cattle  of  Strangers  to  feed  in  a 
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Foreft,  and  receives  for  the  King’s  ufe  all 
fuch  Tack-money ,  as  becomes  due  upon 
that  account.  In  Englifh  they  are  other- 
wife  call’d  Gueftl takers  or  Gift-takers ; 
and  made  by  Letters  Patent,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  4  in  every  Foreft,  where  his  Ma- 
jefty  has  any  Pannage. 

AGLETS,  among  Florifts,  the  Pen¬ 
dants  that  hang  on  the  tip-ends  of  Chives , 
and  Threads,  as  in  Tulips,  Bofes,  Spike - 
grafts.  Sec. 

AIRS  of  a  Manag'd  Horfe ,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  Motions  he  can  make,  viz.  1.  Torra 
a  Terra  ;  2.  a  Demi-air  or  Demi- volt; 
3,  a  Curvet;  4.  aCapricole;  y.  aCrou- 
pade  ;  6.  a  Balotade  ;  7.  a  Step  and  a 
Leap;  which  fee  in  their  proper  Places. 

ALABASTER;  a  kind  of  foft  and 
white  Marble,  much  us’d  for  the  making 
of  Statues,  Figures  and  other  Carved 
Works.  It  takes  Name  from  Alabaf- 
trtim  a  Town  of  Fgypt,  and  fome  of  it 
is  veined  with  divers  Colours. 

ALATERN  U  S ;  a  Shrub  brought 
into  England  from  the  hotteft  parts  of 
Languedoc,  thrives  with  us  from  Corn- 
real  to  Cumberland  as  if  it  were  Natural. 
It  makes  the  moft  beautiful  and  ufeful 
Hedges  and  Verdure  in  the  World,  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  Growth  coniider’d. 
The  Seed  ripens  in  Auguft,  and  the  Ho¬ 
ney  blofloms  of  a  very  fweet  feent  afford 
an  early  and  wonderful  Relief  to  Bees. 
The  Fhyllyreas  (of  which  there  are  y 
or  6  forts)  are  ftill  more  hardy,  and  e- 
qual  the  Holly  in  fuffering  theextremeft 
Rigors  :  Both  this  and  the  Alaternus 
are  rais’d  of  the  Seed  ;  thofe  of  the 
Phyllyrea  lie  longer  under-ground,  and 
being  tranfplanted  for  Efpalier-Hedges 
or  Standards,  are  to  be  govern’d  by 
the  Shears,  as  there  is  occafion.  The 
Alaternus  riles  in  a  Month  after  it  is 
fown ;  Plant  it  at  z  years  growth,  and 
clip  it  after  Rain  in  the  Spring  before 
it  grows  fticky,  and  while  the  ftioots 
are  tender;  thus  it  forms  an  Hedge  tho’ 
fet  in  finglerows  and  at  2  foot  difrance, 
of  a  yard  in  thicknefs,  20  foot  high  if 
you  think  fit,  ^nd  furnifh’d  with  Branch¬ 
es  to  the  bottom. 

A LD E  R-T  R  E  E,  Lat.  Alms ,.  loves 
watery  and  boggy  Places  the  beft  of  all 
others;  they  are  propagated  of  Trunch¬ 
eons 
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eons  and  likewife  of  Seeds  ;  but  the  beft 
way  of  railing  them  is  by  Suckers,  which 
they  put  forth  plentifully,  or  by  Roots 
dec  as  big  as  the  fmall  of  one's  Leg,  in 
length  about  2  foot,  and  one  end  plung’d 
in  the  Mud.  Place  them  at  4  or  y  foot 
diftance,  and  when  they  have  ft  ruck 
Root,  cut  them,  which  caufes  them  to 
fpring  in  clumps,  and  (hoot:  outinto  ma¬ 
ny  ufeful  Poles.  If  you  plant  fmall  lets, 
cut  ’em  not  till  they  be  of  fome  compe¬ 
tent  bignefs,  and  that  in  a  proper  Seafon, 
which,  for  all  Aqua  tick  Woods,  ought 
not  to  be  till  the  Winter  be  well  advanc'd, 
in  regard  of  their  pithy  fubftance;  fuch 
as  you  make  ufe  of  in  that  period,  ought 
to  be  well  grown,  and  fell’d  with  the 
earlieft  in  the  fir  ft  quarter  of  the  Moon, 
that  fo  the  fucceftive  Shoot  receive  no 
prejudice.  In  Jcrfey  they  plant  them 
by  taking  Truncheons  of  2  or  3  foot 
long  at  the  beginning  of  Winter ;  they 
bind  them  in  Faggots,  and  place  the  ends 
of  ’em  in  Water  till  towards  the  Spring, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  contract¬ 
ed  afwejjing  Spire,  or  Knurr  aboutthat 
Part,  which  being  let,  never  fails  of 
Growing. 

The  fhadow  of  this  Tree  nourifhcs  the 
Grafs  under  it,  and  being  let,  and  well 
piaffed,  ’tis  an  excellent  Defence  to  the 
Banks  of  Rivers.  They  are  chiefly  reck¬ 
on’d  of  two  kinds  ;  the  common  fort 
which  only  affeCts  moift  Ground,  and 
the  blacker  that  thrives  better  on  dryer 
Lands.  Of  old,  Boats  were  made  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  Tree.  Over-grown 
Alders  are  much  fought  for,  for  fuch 
Buildings  as  lie  continually  under  Wa-j 
ter,  where  it  hardens  like  a  Stone; j 
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but  being  kept  in  an  unconftant  Tem¬ 
per,  it  rots  immediately  :  It  wa s  made 
ufe  of  under  the  famous  Bridge  at  Venice, 
the  Rialto  which  paftes  over  the  grand 
Canal.  Alder- Poles  are  as  profitable  as 
thofe  of  Willow ;  but  the  Coals  far  ex¬ 
ceed  them,  efpecially  for  Gun-Powder. 
The  Wood  is  uleful  for  Piles,  Pumps, 
Hop-poles,  Water-pipes,  Troughs,  Slui¬ 
ces,  fmall  Trays,  Trenchers  and  Wooden- 
heels  ;  the  Bark  is  precious  to  Dyers, 
Tanners  and  Leather-dreflers,  who,  with 
it,  and  the  Fruits,  inftead  of  the  Galls, 
make  an  Ink.  The  leaves  applied  to  the 
naked  Sole  of  the  Foot,  extreamly  re- 
frefh  the  fiirbaited  Traveller.  The  Bark 
macerated  in  Water,  with  a  little  ruftof 
Iron,  makes  a  black  Dye,  which  may 
be  alfo  ufed  for  Ink.  The  inner  Rind  of 
the  Black  Alder  Purges  all  Hydropick  and 
Serous  Humours,  but  it  muft  be  dried 
in  the  Shade,  and  not  us’d  green,  and 
the  Deccelion  fuffer’d  to  fettle  two  or 
three  days  before  it  be  drunk  ;  Being 
beaten  with  Vinegar,  it  certainly  heals 
the  Itch.  Thelwelling  Bunches  now  and 
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then  found  in  old  Trees,  afford  the  In¬ 
layer,  pieces  curioufly  Chambletted,  and 
very  hard. 

ALE,  a  well  known  Drink,  made  by 
infufmg  Ground  Malt  in  boiling  Water 
fo  long  til]  the  Water  has  extracted  all 
the  virtue  of  the  Malt;  which  done,  be¬ 
ing  boiled  and  having  flood  till  it  is  on¬ 
ly  Blood- warm,  ’tis  wrought  up  with 
Yefr,  and  fo  becomes  Ale  ;  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Malt  to  the  Water  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftrength  the  Ale  is  deiigned  to 
be  of.  See  Brewing. 
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Pints. 


Quarts 


Pottles 

* 

4 

Gallons!  2 

i  4 

.  8 

Firkins 

8 

I  16 

64 

Kilderkins 

2 

16 

3Z  I 

64  1 

128 

Barrels  j  z 

4 

3Z 

64-  1 

1 28 

25 "6 

Veftels  for  Butter,  Fifh  and  Soap,  were 
made  after  the  Ale-  Meafure,  twelve  Ale- 
Barrels  making  a  Laft, 

B  3  1  ALIMENT* 
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ALIMENT,  fignifies  whatfoever 
ferves  to  nourifh,  orifupply  the  wafting 
and  decay  of,  and  recruit  an  Animal  or 
vegetable  Body. 

ALLELUJA,  Wood  or  FrenchS  or- 
rel,  a  fort  of  Trefoil  multiplied  only  by 
Runners  or  Slips  that  fprout  from  the 
foot  of  it  5  it  bears  a  white  Flower,  but 
no  Seed,  growing  into  tufts  when  old  ; 
and  as  it  loves  the  fhade,  ’tis  therefore 
planted  along  the  fides  of  Northern  Walls, 
about  one  foot  afunder,  i  inches  in  the 
ground,  and  lafts  3,  or  4  years  with¬ 
out  being  removed:  In  order  to  the  re¬ 
newing  of  it,  there  needs  no  more  than 
to  feparate  or  flip  out  the  great  tufts 
into  feverallittle  ones,  and  replant  them 
immediately,  in  April  or  March  :  This 
Plant  is  of  lingular  ufe  in  Fevers  and  A- 
gues,  defending  the  Heart  from  all  Infec¬ 
tion. 

ALLEY  in  a  Garden,  is  a  place  to 
walk  on,  and  that  which  feparates  the 
Square  or  other  Plats  in  aGarden. 

ALOES,  a  Plant  whofe  Leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  a  Squill  ;  they  are  long, 
thick,  fielby,  a  little  large  and  full  of 
juice,  grows  plentifully  in  the  Indies 
and  Arabia* 

Aloes  Succotrma ,  is  fo  called  from  the 
Ifland  Sue  cot  ret ,  from  whence  a  great 
quantity  was  formerly  brought. 

Caballing  Aloes,  isagrofs  earthy  fort, 
and  is  fo  call'd  becauie  commonly  gi¬ 
ven  to  horfes. 

llepatick  Alecs,  is  fo  call’d  becaufe 
the  inward  colour  of  it  is  like  that  of  a 

Liver. 

ALLOTTING  of  Goods',  iswhen 
a  Ship’s  Cargo  is  divided  into  feveral 
Parts,  to  be  bought  by  divers  Perfons, 
whole  Names  are  writ  on  as  many  pie* 
ces  of  Paper,  which  are  apply’d  by  an  in¬ 
different  Perlbn  to  the  feveral  Lots  or 
Parcels;  and  by  this  means  the  Goods 
are  divided  without  partiality,  for  every 
Man  has  the  parcel  of  Goods  that  the 
Lot  with  his  Name  on  is  appropriated 
to.  See  Inch  of  Candle. 

ALLUM  and  Allum-works.  Allum 
is  made  of  a  Stone  dug  out  of  a  Mine, 
of. a  Sea-weed  and  Urine:  The  Stone- 
Mine  is  found  in  moft  of  the  Hills  be¬ 
tween  Scarborough  and  the  River  Tees  in 
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the  County  of  Fork-,  as  alfo  near  Preflon 
in  Lancafhire  ;  it  is  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
and  will  cleave  like  Cornijh  Slate.  That 
Mine  is  beft  which  lies  deepeft  in  the 
Earth,  and  is  indifferently  well  moift- 
ned  with  Springs;  but  too  much  moif- 
ture  cankers  and  corrupts  the  Stone, 
making  it  Nitrous.  Now  for  the  more 
convenient  Working  of  the  Mine,  that 
fometimes  lies  20  yards  under  a  Surface 
or  Cap  of  Earth  (which  muft  be  taken 
off  and  harrowed  away)  they  begin  their 
Work  on  the  decline  of  a  Hill,  where 
they  may  alfo  be  well  furnifhed  with 
Water,  and  dig  down  the  Mine  by  Stages, 
to  fave  carriage,  and  fb  throw  it  down 
near  the  places  where  they  calcine  it. 
The  Mine  before ’tis  calcined,  being  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  air,  will  moulder  in  pieces, 
and  yield  a  Liquor  whereof  Copperas 
may  be  made,  but  being  calcined  is  fit 
for  Allum  ;  As  long  as  it  continues  in 
the  Earth  or  in  Water  it  remains  a  hard 
Stone,  but  fometimes  a  Liquor  will  iflue 
out  of  the  fide  of  the  Mine,  which  by 
the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  turned  into  natu¬ 
ral  Allum. 

Now  for  calcining  the  Mine,  ’tis  done 
with  Cinders  of  Newcajlle-Cozl,  Wood 
and  Furzes;  the  Fire  made  1  foot  and  a 
half  thick,  z  yards  broad,  and  10  yards 
long ;  and  betwixt  every  Fire  are  flops 
made  with  wet  Rubbilh,  fb  that  any 
one  or  more  of  them  may  be  kindled 
without  prejudice  to  the  reft  :  Then 
there  are  8  or  10  yards  thicknefs  of 
broken  Mine  laid  on  this  Fuel,  and  y,  or 
6  of  them  fo  covered.  Next  they  be¬ 
gin  to  kindle  the  Fires,  and  as  the  Fires 
rife  toward  the  top,  they  ftill  lay  on 
frefh  Mine;  fothat  to  what  height  you 
can  raife  the  heap,  which  is  often  about 
z  c  yards,  the  Fires,  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  help  of  Fuel,  will  burn  to  the  top 
(1  onger  than  at  the  firft  kindling,  fo 
long  as  any  Sulphur  remains  in  the 
Stones ;  but  in  calcining  thefe  Stones ; 
the  Wind  many  times  does  hurt,  by  forc¬ 
ing  the  Fire  in  fome  places  too  quickly 
through  the  Mine,  leaving  it  black  and 
half  burnt;  and  in  others ,  burning  the 
Mine  too  much,  and  leaving  it  red;  but 
where  the  Fire  paffes  foftly,  and  of  its 
own  accord,  it  leaves  the  Mine  white, 

which 
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which  yields  the  beftand  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  Liquor.  The  Mine  thus  calcin'd, 
is  put  into  Pits  of  Water,  iiipported 
with  Frames  of  Wood,  and  rammed  on 
all  Tides  with  Clay,  about  io  Yards  long, 
y  Yards  broad,  and  y  Foot  deep,  fet  with 
a  Current  that  turns  the  Liquor  into  a 
Receptory,  from  whence  'tis  pumped 
into  another  Pit  of  Liquor,  before  it 
comes  to  boiling,  it  is  pumped  into  4 
feveral  Pits  of  Mine,  and  every  Pit  of 
Mine  is  fleeped  in  4  feveral  Liquors  be¬ 
fore  it  is  thrown  away,  the  la  ft  Pit  be¬ 
ing  always  frefh  Mine.  The  Mine  thus 
fleeped  in  each  of  the  feveral  Liquors,  24 
hours,  or  thereabouts,  is  of  courfe  4 
Days  in  palling  the  4  feveral  Pits  from 
whence  the  Liquors  pafs  to  the  Boiling- 
houfe. 

The  Water  or  Virgin-Liquor  often 
gains  in  the  firft  Pit,  two  pounds 
weight  *  in  the  fecond  increafes  to  y 
pounds  weight  5  in  the  third  to  8;  and 
in  the  lafl,  which  is  always  frefh  Mine, 
to  12;  and  fo  in  this  Proportion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Mine, 
and  the  well  calcining  thereof ;  for 
fbmetimesthe  Liquors  paffing  the  4  fe¬ 
veral  Pits,  will  not  be  above  6 ,  or  7 
pound  weight,  at  other  times  above  12,, 
feidom  holding  a  conftant  weightawhole 
week  together  j  yet  many  times  Liquor 
of  7,  or  8  pound  weight  produces  more 
Allum,  than  that  of  10  or  12,  either 
through  the  illnefs  of  the  Mine ;  or  as 
pfually,  the  bad  calcining  thereof  j  and 
if  by  pailing  the  weak  Liquor  through 
another  Pit  of  frefh  Mine,  you  bring  it 
to  1  o  or  12  pound  weight,  yet  you  fhall 
make  lefs  Allum  with  it,  than  when  it 
was  but  8  pound  weight  for  what  it 
gains  from  the  lafl  Pit  or  Mine,  will  be 
moil  of  it  Nitre  and  Slam,  which  Poi- 
fons  the  good  Liquors,  and  difordersthe 
whole  houfe  until  the  Slam  be  workt 
out. 

That  which  they  caWsUm,  is  perceiv¬ 
ed  by  tile  rednefsof  the  Liquor  when  it 
comes  from  the  Pit,  occalioned  either  by 
the  illnefs  of  the  Mine,  or  as  commonly 
the  over  or  under  calcining  of  it,  as  above- 
faid,  which  in  the  Settler  finks  to  the 
bottom,  and  there  becomes  of  a  muddy 
Subfiance,  and  dark  Colour ;  that  Liquor 
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which  comes  whitefl  from  the  Pits,  is 
the  bell.  As  for  what  is  named  Ke.p,  it 
is  made  of  a  Sea-Weed,  called  Tangle,, 
fuchas  comesto  London  on  Oifters,  and 
the  fame  grows  on  Rocks  by  the  Sea- 
fide,  between  high  Water  and  low  Wa¬ 
ter-mark  ;  being  dryed,  it  will  burn  and 
run  like  Pitch ;  when  cold  and  hard  it's 
beaten  to  Allies,  fleeped  in  Water,  and 
the  Lees  drawn  off  to  two  pound  weight 
or  thereabouts. 

As  for  the  Urine,  which  the  Country- 
People  furnifh  the  work  with,  and  who 
fometimes,  mingle  it  with  Sea-Water, 
which  cannot  be  difeovered  by  weight, 
they  try  it  by  putting  it  to  Tome  of  the 
boiling  Liquor  j  for  fo,  if  the  Urine  be 
good,  it  works  like  Yefl  put  to  Beer  or 
Ale;  but  if  mingled,  it  will  flirnomore 
than  fo  much  Water;  and  ftis  obferved, 
that  the  befl  Urine  is  that  which  comes 
from  poor  labouring  People,  who  drink 
little  flrong  Drink.  Then  for  the  Boil¬ 
ing-Pans,  they  are  made  of  Lead,  ofoot 
long,  y  foot  broad,  and  2  and  a  halfdeep„ 
fet  upon  Iron-Plates,  about  2  Inches 
thick,  which  Plates  are  commonly  new 
Call,  and  the  Plates  repaired  y  times  in 
2  Years. 

When  a  work  is  firffc  begun,  they  make 
Allum  of  the  Liquor  only  that  comes  of 
the  Pits  of  Mine,  without  any  other  In¬ 
gredients,  and  fo  might  continue,  but 
that  it  would  fpend  fo  much  Liquor,  as 
not  to  quit  theCoft:  The  work  being 
begun,  and  the  Allum  once  made,  then 
they  fave  the  Liquor  which  comes  from 
the  Allum,  or  wherein  the  Allum 
{hoots,  which  they  call  Mother ,  with 
which  they  fill  two  thirds  of  the  Boil¬ 
ers,  and  put  in  one  third  of  frefh  Li¬ 
quor  which  comes  from  the  Pits  ,*  and 
fo  the  Fires  having  never  been  drawn 
out,  they’ll  boil  again  in  lefs  than  2  hours 
time;  and  in  every  fuch  fpace,  the  Li¬ 
quor  will  wafte  4  Inches,  and  the  Boilers 
are  filled  up  again  with  green  Liquor  ; 
now  the  Liquor,  if  good,  will  in  boil¬ 
ing,  be  greaiy,  as  it  were,  at  top;  if  ni 
trous,  it  will  be  thick,  muddy  and  red* 
in  boiling  24  hours,  it  will  be  36 pound 
weight  ;  then  is  put  into  the  Boiler  a- 
bout  an  hogfheadof  the  Lees  of  Kelp,  of 
about;  2  penny  weight,  which  will  re- 
B  4  dtice 
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clucethe  whole  Boiler  to  about  27  pound  I 
weight.  If  the  Liquor  be  good,  as  Boon 
as  the  Lees  of  Kelp  are  put  into  the  Boil¬ 
er,  they  will  work  like  YeU  put  into 
Reerj  but  it  the  Liquor,  in  the  Boiler  be 
nit  rous,  the  Kelp- Lees  will  Bir  it  but  ve¬ 
ry  little  i  and  m  that  cafe,  the  Work 
men  mult  put  in  the  more  and  Itrongei 
Lees  ;  Prefently  after  the  Kelp- Lees  are 
put  into  the  Boiler,  all  the  Liquor  toge¬ 
ther  is  drawn  into  a  Settler  as  bigas  the 
Boiler,  madeof  Lead  in  which  it  hands 
about  2  hours,  during  which  fpace,  mo  ft 
of  the  Nitre  and  Slam  link  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  This  feparation  is  made  by  the 
means  of  die  Kelp-Lees,  for  when  the 
whole  Boiler  coniifis  of  green  Liquor, 
drawn  from  the  Pits  ;  it’s  of  power 
fu  ong  enough  to  caft  oil  the  Slam  and 
Nitre,  but  when  Mothers  are  ufed,  the 
Kelp- Lees  are  needful  to  make  the  faid 
feparation. 

Then  the  faid  Liquor  is  fcooped  out 
of  the  Settler,  into  a  Cooler,  made  of 
Deal-boards,  and  ramm’d  with  Clay,  in¬ 
to  which  they  put  20  Gallons  of  Urine, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  goodnefs 
or  badnefs  of  the  Liquor ,  for  if  the  Li¬ 
quor  be  red,  and  coiifequently  Nitrous, 
the  more  Urine  is  required  5  and  the  ufe 
of  Urine  is  as  well  to  caff  of  the  Slam  as 
to  keep  the  Kelp-Lees  from  hardningthe 
Album  too  much. 

In  the  Cooler,  the  Liquor,  in  tempe¬ 
rate  weather  Bands  4  days,  the  fecond 
day  the  Allunv  begins  to  flick,  gather 
and  harden  about  the  fides,  and  °at  the 
bottom  of  the  Cooler,  but  if  the  Liquor 
fnould  Band  in  the  Cooler  above  4  days, 
it  would,  as  they  fay,  turn  to  Copperas: 
in  hot  weather  the  Liquor  will  be  one 
day  longer  in  cooling  and  the  Allum  in 
gathering,  than  when  the  weather  is 
temperate,  and  in  FroBy  weather  the 
cold  Bribes  the  Allum  too  Boon,  not  giv¬ 
ing  time  for  the  Nitre  and  Slam  to  fink 
to  the  bottom,  whereby  they  are  ming¬ 
led  with  Allum  ;  this  produces  double 
the  quantity,  and  beingfouHs  confumed 
in  tKe  walking  :  When  the  Liquor  has 
flood  4  days  in  the  Cooler,  then  that 
call’d  Mothers  is  fcooped  into  a  Ciflern, 
the  Allum  remaining  on  the  Bides,  and  at 
the  bottom,  and  from  thence  the  Mo- 
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thers  are  pumped  back  into  the  Boiler 
again ;  fo  that  every  ydays  the  Liquor 
is  boiled  again  ;  untill  it  evaporate  or 
urn  into  Allum  or  Slam  :  Now  the  Al¬ 
um  is  taken  from  the  Bides  and  bottom 
of  the  Cooler,  and  put  into  a  Ciflern, 
and  wafhed  with  Water  that  hath  been 
iled  for  the  fame  purpofe,  being  about 
12  peund  weight,  after  which  it  is 
roach’d  ds  follows. 

When  it  is  walked,  it  is  put  into  a  Pan 
with  a  quantity  of  Water,  where  it 
melts  and  boils  a  little,  then  Vis  fcooped 
into  a  great  Cask,  where  it  commonly 
Bands  for  10  days,  and  then  it  is  fit  to 
take  down  for  the  Market.  The  Li¬ 
quors  2re  weighed  by  the  Troy- Weight; 
10  that  half  a  pint  of  Liquor  mufi  weigh 
more  than  fo  much  Water,  by  fo  many 
penny- weight. 

ALMOND-FURNACE  or 
SWEEP,  a  fort  of  Furnace  us’d  by  Re¬ 
finers,  theDefcription  of  which  fee  un¬ 
der  Refining. 

ALMOND-TREE,  is  much  like 
to  that  of  Peach,  and  grows  upright 
without  the  help  of  a  Wall  ;  its  Fruit 
downy  on  the  outfide,  having  a  thick 
fmooth  Stone,  wherein  is  contain’d  the 
Kernel  or  Almond,  fweet  in  fome,  in  o- 
thers  fomewhat  bitter.  The  Tree  is 
here  chiefly  receiv’d  for  the  beauty  of  its 
Flowers,  which  being  early,  and  of  a 
fair,  pale,  reddifh  Colour,  make  a  fine 
fliew  in  a  Garden.  There  is  a  dwarf 
kind  of  it  that  bears  in  April  many  fine 
°each  colour’d  Blolfoms.  Thefe  Trees 
are  raifed  by  Betting  the  Nut  in  the  Shell 
in  the  Month  of  Oclober,  they  delight  in 
the  Sun  and  a  dry  Soil.  Their  Fruit 
Sweet-Almonds  are  naturally  hot  and 
moift ;  bitter  Almonds  dry,  abfierfiveand 
opening:  The  former  being  very  Nutri- 
ive  fatten  the  Body,  help  the  Sight,  caufe 
Sleep,  &c. 

ALNAGE,  Ell-meafure,  or  mea¬ 
suring  with  an  Ell. 

ALNAGER  or  A  LN  EGER, 
(i.  e.  a  Meafurer  by  the  Ell)  afworn  pub- 
lick  Officer,  whole  bufinefs  was  to  look 
to  the  Affize  of  Woollen  Cloth  made 
throughout  the  Realm,  and  to  the  Seals 
appointed  for  that  purpofe.  There  are 
three  dtflindl  Officers,  who  were  here¬ 
tofore 
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tofore  compris’d  in  one  Per  fon,  and  bear 
the  Names  of  Searcher ,  Me  a  fur  er  and  Al- 
nager-,  but  the  Alnager  is  now  only  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Subfidy  or  Tax  granted  to 
the  King. 

ALTHEA  FHUTICOSA  or 
SHRUB- MALLOW,  of  this  there 
are  two  forts,  the  White  and  the  Pur¬ 
ple,  which  endure  the  Winter,  and  are 
ufually  planted  Standards  :  They  put 
forth  their  Flowers  in  Augufl,  and  Sep* 
t ember,  which  laft  till  fpoil'd  by  the  Wet 
or  Cold.  The  Tree  is  encreas’d  by  Lay¬ 
ers,  and  may  alfo  be  rais’d  by  Seed, 
which  is  to  be  fown  in  February-,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  the  fecond  Year, 
and  will  blow  the  fourth. 

A  M  A  R  AN TH  U  S,  or  Flower-gen¬ 
tle,  called  by  fome  Princes  Feather,  is 
of  great diverfity  5  but  the  principal  are, 
1.  The  great  Purple  Flower  Gentle ; 
with  a  thick  and  tall  Stalk,  and  many 
Branches,  large  green  Leaves,  and  long 
Spikes  of  round  hairy  Tufts,  of  a  red- 
difh  Purple,  containing  many  fmall 
white  Seeds ;  there  are  many  kinds  of 
it.  2.  The  lefter  Purple  Flower  Gentle; 
with  yellow  leaves,  a  little  reddifh,  broad 
at  the  Stock,  fharp-pointed,  the  Stock 
branched  at  top,  and  bearing  long,  foft 
and  gentle  hairy  Tufts,  of  a  deep  fhin- 
ing  murrey  Purple;  the  Seeds  are  fmall, 
black  and  finning.  3.  Flower  Gentle 
of  divers  colours,  differ  little  either  in 
Leaves,  Stalks  or  Seed,  only  the  Flowers 
are  deeper,  or  lighter  Colour’d,  of  Pur¬ 
ple,  Scarlet  and  Gold  Colour. 

The  Soil  in  which  they  fhouid  be  Sow¬ 
ed,  mull:  be  light  and  rank  ;  and  fuch 
as  covet  to  have  good  Seeds,  mu  ft  fow 
them  in  the  middle  of  March,  in  an  Lot 
Bed ;  and  when  grown  to  any  ftrength 
renew  them  into  another  new  hot  Bed, 
taking  them  up  with  Earth  about  them, 
lb  Petting  them  the  beginning  of  May: 
Tranfplant  them  where  they  may  bear 
Flowers,  which  they’ll  the  former  do; 
as  alfo,  produce  Seeds,  and  better  ripen’d, 
that  may  be  referved  good  for  two  or 
three  Years. 

AMBLING;  There  is  no  Motion 
df  a  Horfedefired,  moreufeful,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  harder  to  be  obtained  by  a  right 
way  than  this,  notwithftanding  the  vain 
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Affuranceof  the  various  Pro feftbrs  of  it, 
who,  tho5  they  confidently  affert  the 
fuccefs,  differ  in  their  Methods  to  effedb 
it ;  for  fome  would  do  it  by  new  Plough¬ 
ed  Fields;  others  will  teach  a  I-Iorfe  to 
Amble  from  the  Gallop :  Many  will  have 
no  better  way  for  it  than  by  weights  : 
Some  amble  in  hand,  and  not;  Ridden; 
others  by  the  help  of  hinder  Shooes  made 
on  purpofe;  many  fold  fine  foft  Lifts 
about  the  horfes  Gambrels ;  fome  am¬ 
ble  by  the  hand  only,  while  others  ufe 
the  Tramell;  which  if  rightly  managed 
is  good ;  but  the  beft  way  of  all  is,  try 
with  your  hand  by  a  gentle  and  deli¬ 
berate  racking  and  thrufting  of  the  Horfe 
forwards,  by  helping  him  in  the  Cheeks 
of  his  Mouth,  with  your  Snaffle,  which 
muft  be  fmooth,  big  and  full,  and  Cor¬ 
recting  him  firft  on  one  fide,  then  on 
another  with  the  calves  of  your  Leggs, 
andfometimes  with  a  Spur:  If  you  can 
make  him  of  himfelf  ftrike  into  an  am¬ 
ble,  tho’  lhuffling  diforderly,  there  will 
be  much  Labour  faved;  for  that  aptnefs 
to  amble,  will  make  him  with  more 
eafe,  and  lefs  danger,  endure  the  ufe  of 
the  Tramel,  and  find  the  motion  with¬ 
out  Stumbling  or  Amazement ;  but  if 
you  perceive  he  will  by  no  means,  ei¬ 
ther  apprehend  the  Motions  or  Intenti¬ 
ons,  then  ftruggle  not  with  him,  but 
fail  to  the  ufe  of  the  Tramel,  which  fee 
for  that  purpofe  under  Tramel. 

AMBRET.  SeeCHASSERY. 
AMERICA;  is  one  part  of  the 
World  about  19  times  as  big  as  Eng¬ 
land-,  from  the  North  part  whereof  the 
Hudfons-Bay  Company  bring  Bevers  and 
other  rich  Furrs,  Whale-oil,  Stock-fifh, 
<&c.  Their  chief  Towns  and  places  of 
Trade,  are  Inquelet,  ffuebeck,  Fort-Nel- 
\fon,  Hudfons-Bay ,  Padonfack,  Brejl  and 
Fort -Royal,  2.  The  middle  part  produ¬ 
ces  thefe  excellent  Commodities,  viz,. 
Cotton- Wooll,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Furrs, 
Indigo,  Ginger,  Cloves,  Macec  Nut¬ 
megs,  Rofin,  Turpentine,  Copper,  Tarr, 
Deal-boards,  Gold,  Silver,  Pearls,  Coch- 
eneal,  Ploney,  Balm,  Amber,  Hides,  Tal¬ 
low,  Salt,  Medicinal  Drugs  ;  the  chief 
Towns  of  Trade  are  Bafion,  and  London 
in  New^England,  an d  New-Tork,  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  Penfylvcmia>  Oxford  in  Mary-Land, 

James 
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James  Town  and  Wtcchommoco  in  Virginia , 
Charles -Town  in  Carolina ,  Port -Royal,  Se¬ 
w'd  and  St.  Jago  in  Jamacia ,  Ant  ego, 
and  Barbadoes  in  the  Caribbee-Khnds, 
and  Mexico  in  New-Spain.  3.  The  South 
part  of  America  produces,  be/ides  Veni- 
ion,  Fifli  and  Fowl,  Gold  and  Silver  in 
abundance,  Ballam,  Precious  Stones, 
Long-Pepper,  Gums,  Rofin,  Drugs, 
Cottons,  Tobacco,  Cocheneal,  Brafil- 
Wood,  Sugar,  Train-oil,  Brafs,  Iron, 
Copper,  Honey,  &c.  The  chief  Towns 
of  Trade  here  are,  Caramante,  St.  Mi¬ 
guel,  Panama  and  Morequtnto  in  Firm- 
Land,  Porto  Cufco,  Lima ,  Baefa  and  Crux 
de  Nueva  in  Peru ,  St.  Salvador ,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  t  and  St.  Sebajlian  in  Bra(d,  AJfump- 
tiony  Conception,  Villa  Rica  and  Cividad 
in  Paragua,  and  St.  Jago,  Mondore,  and 
Serena  in  Chili. 

AMIANTHUSisa filamentous  fort 
of  Stone  found  in  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
ts!  is,  of  which  a  fort  of  Cloth  is  made, 
which  will  not  be  confum’d  rho’  burnt 
in  the  Fire,  but  inftead  of  that  is  made 
clean  and  white.  To  prepare  it  for  Spin¬ 
ning  they  boil  it  in  a  Lve  made  of  Indigo. 
_  AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS,are 
luch  as  live  partly  on  the  Land  and,  part¬ 
ly  in  the  Water,  as  Crocodiles,  Tortoifcs, 
Ducks,  &c. 

AMPHIBIOUS  PLAMTS,  are 
fuch  as  draw  their  nourifhment  both 
from  Earth  and  Water,  as  Willows,  &c. 

ANBURY,  a  kind  of  Wen  or  fpun- 
gy  Wart,  growing  upon  any  part  of  an 
Horfe’s  Body,  full  of  Blood  ;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  curing  whereof,  is  to  tye  it  a  - 
bout  hard  with  a  Thread  or  rather  with 
a  Horfe-hair,  jand  in  8  Days  it  will  fall 
off;  then  Brew  upon  it  the  Powder  of 
Verdegreafe  to  kill  it  at  the  Root,  and 
heal  it  up  again  with  green  Ointment  5 
but  if  it  be  fo  flat,  that  nothing  can  be 
bound  about  it,  then  take  it  away  with 
an  Incifion- Knife  clofe  to  the  Skin,  or 
elfe  burn  it  off  with  a  fliarp  hot  Iron, 
cutting  it  round  about,  fo  deep  as  to 
leave  noneof  the  Root  behind,  and  after 
having  apply’d  Turpentine  and  Hogs- 
greafe  melted  together,  heal  it  up  as  be 
fore  :  But  if  this  Wart  grows  in  a  fl 
newy  Part  where  a  hot  Iron  is  impro¬ 
per  5  eat  out  the  Core  with  Oil  of  Vi 
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triolor  white  Sublimatej  then  flop  the 
hole  with  Flax  dipt  in  the  White  of  an 
Egg  fora  Day  or  2,  and  at  Jaft  dry  it  up 
with  unflack’d  Lime  and  Honey.  2. 
For  thefe  Warts,  put  3  Ounces  of  Pow¬ 
der  of  Copperas  into  a  Crucible,  with 
one  Once  of  Arfenick  powder’d  ;  place 
the  Crucible  in  the  middle  of  a  Charcoal- 
Fire,  ftirring  the  Subftance,  but  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  their  Malignant  Steams: 
W  hen  the  Matter  appears  to  be  fo  me  what 
reddifh,  take  the  Crucible  off  the  Fire, 
and  after  it  is  cooled  break  it,  and  beat 
the  Matter  to  a  very  fine  Powder ;  in¬ 
corporate  4  Ounces  of  this  Powder 
with  y  Ounces  of  Album  Rhafis ,  and 
make  an  Ointment  to  be  applied  cold  to 
the  Warts,  anointing  them  lightly  every 
day,  and  they  will  fall  off  like  Kernels  of 
Nuts,  without  caufing  any  fwellings 
in' the  Legs,  if  the  application  be  order’d 
fo  as  only  the  Warts  be  anointed,  and 
the  Horfe  be  not  wrought  or  ridden 
during  the  Cure  >  and  after  the  Warts 
fall  orf,  drefs  the  Sore  with  the  Coun- 
tefs’s  Ointment,  which  feedeferibed  un¬ 
der  its  proper  Head.  This  is  one  of  the 
beft  fecretsin  the  World  for  Warts. 

AN  COME,  a  Felon,  a  Swelling 
or  Bump  that  is  hard  and  hot;  the  me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  is  Eo'apply  the  Herb  Clary 
to  it,  either  boil’d  or  raw,  or  to  apply 
the  Leaves  of  the  Plant  wild  Hor minium 
fleeped  in  Vinegar,  with  fome  Honey 
or  without  it,  and  it  will  diflblve  all 
manner  of  Felons. 

ANEMONE,  or  Wind-Flower,  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  that  with  broad  and  hard 
Leaves,  and  that  with  narrow  and  fbft 
ones;  of  which  the  mofl  remarkable  of 
the  firft  fort  are,  1.  The  Broad-leaved 
Anenome,  with  the  double  Scarlet-  Flow¬ 
er,  whofe  broad  green  Leaves,  cut  in 
on  the  fldes  and  folding  the  edges,  fel- 
dom  lie  imooth  and  plain.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  conflftof  many  round  pointed,  nar¬ 
row  long  Leaves,  of  a  rich  Scarlet-co¬ 
lour,  thick  and  double.  2.  The  broad¬ 
leaved  double  Scarlet  variegated  Anemo¬ 
ne,  with  fmall  brownifh  green  Leaves, 
tali  Stalk,  a  large  double  Flower,  of  a 
red  Scarlet,  and  every  Leaf  finely  ftrip- 
ed  with  White.  3 .  The  double  Broad- 
eaved  red  Anemone,  darker  Leaves, 

fmalier 
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fmaller  Flowers  of  a  blood  Red.  4. 
The  double  Purple  Anemone,  broader 
leaved  than  the  laft,  brownifh  green, 
larger  Flowered,  whofe  Leaves  are  few¬ 
er  but  broader,  of  a  murrey  Purple  ;  be- 
fides  another  of  the  kind,  with  each 
Leaf  lifted  with  white. 

As  for  the  Imall  Leaved  Anemonies, 
their  Leaves  are  green  divided  into  fe- 
veral  Branches,  each  Leaf  cut  and  parted 
in  Tome  Flowers,  like  the  Leaves  of 
Parfley ;  and  in  others,  like  Carrots,  the 
Roots  all  tuberous ;  of  the  beft  of  thefe 
there  are,  1.  The  double  narrow-leaved 
Anemone.  2.  The  double  narrow-lea¬ 
ved  Scarlet  one.  3.  Scarlet  variegated 
with  white.  4.  The  outer  broad  Leaves 
white  thrum  Scarlet.  y.  Outer  Leaves 
Rrimftonifti,  thrum’d  green.  6.  Outer 
Leaves  Orange-tawney,  thrum  yellow 
green.  7. The vjh\x.eo$Bourdeax,  greater 
white.  8.  The  lively  Rofe-colour’d  one. 
9.  The  double  variegated  Rofe-colourJd, 
like  the  iaft,  but  ftrip'd  with  white.  1  o. 
The  fpotted  Blufti  Anemone.  1 1.  Dou¬ 
ble  Purple  one.  12.  Lavender-coloured. 
13.  Bright  blue-green.  14.  White  outer 
leaved  Anemone  Purple  thrum,  iy. 
Outer  leaved  red  one,  thrum  dark  mur¬ 
rey,  whereof  there  is  another  fort  va¬ 
riegated  with  white.  16.  The  y  co¬ 
loured  one 5  outer  Leaves  Red,  Thrum, 
Purple;  whence  Leaves  come  out  half 
way  yellow ;  the  reft  light  Crimfon 
with  the  middle  final!'  tuft  Silver-co- 
lour’d.  17.  The  dark  Purplifh  coloured 
one,  finely  ftriped  with  white,  a  noble, 

Flower ;  betides 
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Thofe  with  fmall  leaves  muft  be  fetaf- 
the  fame  manner,  but  not  at  the 


ter 

fame  time;  for  being  tenderer  Plants,  they 
muft  not  be  lodged  in  the  Ground  till 
the  end  of  Qttober  at  fooneft,  for  fear 
they  come  up  too  early,  and  the  Frofts 
deftroy  them,  from  which  they  muft  be 
defended  by  Matts,  Tilts  or  Peafe-ftraw, 
which  once  in  two  days,  at  fartheft, 
the  fair  Seafon  permitting,  muft  be 
taken  off.  for  an  hour  or  the  like,  as 
the  weather  is,  to  air  them  and  prevent 
mouldinefs,  which  will  deftroy  them ; 
The  broad-leaved  will  come  up  before 
Winter;  the  narrow  about  the  end  of 
February,  or  as  the  Seafon  is,  in  March 
and  April,  if  they  prove  dry,  they'll  re¬ 
quire  often  and  gentle  watering ;  it  they 
ike  the  Earth  they  grow  in,  having 
:air  Flowers,  ftrong  Stalks,  andprofper 
well,  they  muft  not  be  taken  up  till 
July ;  but  if  their  green  leaves  are  few. 
Flowers  fmall,  and  Stalks  fhort,  ftis  a 
fign  they  like  not  the  place,  and  that 
they  are  famifhed  by  the  Soils  being  too 
cold  and  poor,  or  elfe  forfeited  by  its 
over  heat  and  ranknefs,  the  laft  being 
moft  dangerous  to  them.  In  this  cafe 
they  are  to  be  taken  up  as  loon  as  the 
green  leaves  turn  yellow,  put  into  Sand, 
and  infomedry  place  for  a  month,  then 
taken  out  and  kept  in  papers  in  fome 
dry,  but  cold  place,  till  the  time  of  their 
Planting;  for  fhould  the  Roots  lie  in  the 
Ground  when  the  Fibres  are  gone ;  if 
the  Earth  was  too  barren,  they  would 
languifh,  not  having  received  fufficient 
Nourifhment  therefrom,  if  too  rank  or 
over-hot,  they  would  moft  of  them,  rot 
and  confume  away,  efpecially  a  rainy 


but  very  tender 

great  many  more  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Soil  where  Anemonies  are  to  be  Seafon  fucceeding. 
let,  muft  be  a  rich,  fandy,  loamy  Earth,  As  to  the  railing  of  new  varieties, 
wherewith  fome  Neats-Dung,  and  a  fome  double  broad-leaved  ones  bear 
little  Lime  that  hath  lain  long  together  Seeds,  as  the  double  Orange- tawny, 
and  fully  rotted,  fhould  be  mix’d,  and  which  foon  yield  pretty  varieties,  but 
the  whole  lifted  through  a  wire-Riddle  the  Purples,  Reds  orCrimfons  very  few, 
for  that  purpole,  a  foot  deep,  made  in- !  or  fuch  as  draw  too  near  their  origi- 
to  a  bed,  rather  fhady  than  too  much  in  J  nals  to  be  accounted  new  faces  ;  only 
the  face  of  the  Sun,  wherein  the  broad  ja  little,  deeper  or  lighter,  which  laft  are 


leaved  Anemone  Roots  are  to  be  placed 
about  the  end  of  September ,  half  a  Foot 
afunder,  and  a  quarter  deep,  fet  in  that 
fide  uppermoft  where  the  fmall  Emi- 
nencies  that  put  forth  the  leaves  are  : 


more  preferrable  in  them,  as  alfo  the 
narrow-leaved  ones  :  TheSeedsof  thele 
Flowers  will  be  ready  to  gather  in  May , 
earlier  or  later  as  they  flower,  which 
muft  be  done  as  foon  as  ripe,  and  not 

before 
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before,  which  is  known  by  the  Seed 
with  its  woollinefs,  beginning  a  little 
to  rife  of  it  felt  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
head  5  then  it  muft  forthwith  be  ga¬ 
thered  and  laid  to  dry  a  week  or  more, 
and  then  in  a  Baforl  or  earthen  Veftcl 
rubbed  with  a  little  Sand  or  dry  Earth 
gently  to  feparate  the  Seed  from  the 
Wooll  or  Down  that  encompafles  it  : 
The  Earth  muft  be  fine  and  proportion- 
able  to  the  Seed,  wherewith  it  is  part¬ 
ed  from  its  Down,  which  muft  be  ftir- 
red  or  rubbed  till  none  appears  ;  Let  it 
be  fown  about  the  full  Moon  the  July 
following,  on  a  fmooth  bed  of  fine- lifted 
Earth,  or  rather  in  Pots,  Boxes,  or  Tubs 
not  too  thin,  for  all  will  not  come  up, 
then  fome  fine  freSh  Earth  muft  be  gent¬ 
ly  lifted  over  them,  half  a  finger  thick 
now  at  firfl  covering;  but  in  a  month 
after  they  are  come  up,  fome  fine  light 
Earth,  to  the  fame  thicknefs,  muft  a- 
gain  be  riddled  over  them,  and  in  the 
meantime,  in  cafe  of  the  drynefs  of  the 
Seafon,  they  muft  be  often  gently  wa¬ 
tered,  whereby  they’ll  fpring  up  and 
grow  ftrong  before  Winter,  To  as  to  a- 
bide  its  fharpnefs  of  Frofts  or  cold,  if 
in  their  nonage  fome  little  care  is  taken 
to  cover  them  with  Peafe-ftraw,  or  the 
like,  fupported  by  Sticks  that  lie  not 
too  near  or  far  from  them :  They  Should 
be  taken  up  the  Autumn  next  Year,  and 
let  in  fine,  loofe,  and  frefh  Mould,  as 
rich  as  maybe,  at  fuch  diftances  as  bear¬ 
ing  Roots,  which  many  will  prove  the 
following  Year,  and  all  of  them  the 
third:  It  would  be  proper  to  put  a  thin 
layer  of  rotten  fallow  Wood  or  Willow- 
Earth  under  the  young  Anemone  Roots, 
at  their  firft  transplanting,  for  it  will 
the  fooner  caufe  them  to  put  forth  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  gain  the  more  ftrength  again  ft 
Winter;  and  as  much  may  be  done  by 
the  old Rootsof  the  beft  kind, 

AN  E  T  or  Dill,  is  a  Plant  very  much 
like  Fennel;  the  Seed  has  a  pungent  tafte, 
provokes  Urine,  expels  Wind,  helps  Di- 
geftion,  cures  the  Hiccough,  and  en- 
creafes  Nurfe's  Milk. 

ANGELICA,  the  Leaves  being 
pounded  with  Leaves  of  Rue  and  Ho¬ 
ney,  and  apply’d  as  a  Catapiafm,  will 
cure  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  or  the  fting- 
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i  mg  of  a  Serpent;  and  if  applykl  to  the 
Head  of  a  Perfbn  in  a  Fever,  it  will  at¬ 
tract  to  it  felf  all  the  Heat  of  the  Fever. 

The  Root  is  good  to  cure  a  ftinking 
Breath,  and  being  held  in  the  Mouth 
will  preferve  from  an  infectious  Air, 
and  Peftilence.  It  is  accountedftb  So¬ 
vereign  a  Remedy  againft  the  Plague, 
that  if  a  Perfbn  hold  a  bit  of  it  in  his 
Mouth,  or  drinks  in  a  Winters  Morn¬ 
ing  a  Email  quantity  of  Wine,  or  Rofe 
Water, 'wherein  it  has  been  fteep’d,  he  will 
not  be  infeted  with  any  bad  Air  for 
all  that  Day,  If  it  be  eaten  it  will  ex¬ 
pel  Poifon  by  Urine  or  Sweat. 

ANGLESEY,  ( called  by  the  Welch 
Mon , )  is  a  considerable  Iftand  in  the 
North  Weft  part  of  Wales,  feparated 
from  the  Continent  by  a  narrow  Arm 
of  the  Sea,  named  the  Menay,  itJs  about 
bo  Miles  in  Circumference,  contains 
200000  Acres  of  ground,  and  about 
184,0  Houfes;  its  Soil  is  fo  fruitful,  that 
it  is  called  by  the  Welch  the  Mother  of 
Wales,  yielding  plenty  of  Corn,  Sheep 
and  Cattel  5  and  ’tis  reafonably  Health¬ 
ful,  lave  only  a  little  Aguifh  at  certain 
times  and  in  fome  places,  by  reafon  of 
the  Fogs  that  rife  from  the  Sea;  It  fur- 
nifties  the  Countries  alfo  with  ftore  of 
Mill-ftones  and  Grind-ftones :  Holy r  heady 
a  little  Town  in  this  Iftand,  is  theufu- 
al  ftation  for  the  Packet-boats  defigned 
for  Ireland ,  as  being  the  neareft  place  to 
that  Kingdom. 

ANGLING,  is  an  excellent  Art, 
which,  as  it  pleads  great  Antiquity,  fb 
the  Knowledge  thereof,  is  with  much 
difficulty  to  be  obtained;  but  fomeOb- 
fervations  concerning  it  will  not  be  a- 
ffiifs;  andfirft,  the  Angler  muft  remem¬ 
ber  by  no  means  to  Fifh  in  light  and 
dazzling  Apparel,  but  his  ‘Cioathing 
muft  be  of  a  dark  Skie-colour  ;  and  at 
the  place  where  he  ufes  to  Angle,  he 
Should  once  in  4  or  y  days,  caft  in  Corn 
boiled  foft ;  if  for  Carp  and  Tench  oft¬ 
en  er  ;  he  may  alfo  caft  in  Garbage,  Beafts- 
Livers,  Worms  chopt  in  pieces,  or 
Grains  fteeped  in  Blood  and  dry  ed,  which 
will  attract  the  Fifh  thither  ;  and  in 
fiftiing  to  keep  them  together,  throw 
in  half  a  handful  of  Grains  of  ground 
Malt,  swhich  muft  be  done  in  {till  Water ; 

but 
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but  in  a  Stream,  you  mull  cafr  your 
Grains  above  your  Hook,  and  not  about 
it  ;  for  as  they  float  from  the  Hook,  io 
will  they  draw  the  Fifh  after  them ;  Now 
if  you  would  bait  a  Stream,  get  fome 
Tin-boxes  made  full  of  holes,  no-  bigger 
than  juft  fit  for  a  Worm  to  creep  through, 
which  fill  therewith,  and  having  faftned 
a  Plummet  to  fink  them,  caft  them  in¬ 
to  the  Stream  with  a  firing  faftned 
thereto,  thaq  they  may,  be  drawn  out 
at  pleafure;.  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  holes 
aforefaid,  the  Worms  can  crawl  out 
but  very  ieifurely,  and  as  they  crawl, the 
Fifh  will  refort  about  them. 

Now,  if  in  a  Stream  you  would  bait 
for  Salmon,,  Trout,  Umber,  or  the  like, 
take  fome  Blood,  and  therewith  incor- 
corporate  fine  Clay,  Barley  and  Malt 
ground,  adding  fome  Wafer  thereunto, 
all  which  make  into  a  Pafte,  with  Ivy- 
Gum  ;  then  form  it  into  Cakes,  and  caft 
them  into  the  Stream;  if  you  find  your 
bait  take  no  efledf  in  attracting  of  the 
Fifh,  you  may  then  conclude  fome  Pike 
or  Perch  lurks  thereabouts  to  feize  his 
Prey,  for  fear  of  which  the  Fifh  dare 
not  venture  thereabouts ;  take  therefore 
your  Troll,  and  let  your  Bait  be  either 
Brandlings  or  Lob- Worms,  or  you  may 
ufe  Gentles  or  Mi  nows,  which  they 
will  greedily  fhap  at. 

As  for  your  Rod,  it  muft  be  kept 
neither  to  dry  nor  toomoift,  left  the  one 
make  it  Brittle,  and  the  other  Rotten ; 
and  if  it  be  fultry  dry  .Weather,  wet 
your  Rod  a  little  before  you  Angle, 
and  having  ftruck  a  good  Fifh*  keep 
your  Rod  bent,  and  that  will  hinder  him 
from  running  tp  the  end  of  the  Line, 
whereby  he  will  either  break  his  Hold 
or  Hook ;  and  if  you  would  know 
what  bait  the  Fifh  loves  beft,  at  the 
time  of  your  Fifhing,  when  you  have 
taken  one,  flit  his  Gill,  and  take  out 
his  Stomach,  opening  it  without  brui- 
fing,  and  there  you’ll  find  what  he  laft 
fed  on,  and  had  a  fancy  to,  whereby 
you  may  bait  your  Hook  accordingly. 
V/hen  you  fifh,  fhelter  your  felf  under 
fome  Bufh  or  Tree,  or  ftand  fo  far 
from  the  brink  of  the  River  that  you 
can  only  difeern  your  Float,  for  Fifh 
ase  timorous  and  very  eafily  affrighted, 
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and  ypu  will  experimentally  find  the 
beft  way  of  Angling  with  the  fly  is 
down  the  River,  and  not  up;  neither 
need  you  ever  to.  make  above  half  a 
dozen  tryals  in  one  place,  either  with 
Fly  or  Ground -bait,  when  you  Angle 
for  Trout:  For  by  that  time,  he  will 
either  offer  to  take,  or  refufe  the  bait 
and, not  ftir  at  all;  but  if  you  would 
have.  Fifh  bite  eagerly  and  without  fuf- 
picion,  you  may  prefent  them  with 
fuch  baits,  as  they  are  naturally  incli¬ 
ned  to,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they 
are  accuftomed  to  receive  them;  and 
if  you  ufe  Pafte  for  baits,  you 
muft  add  Flax  or  Wool,  with  which 
mix  a  little  Butter  to  preferve  it  from 
wafhingoff  the  Hook;  and  laftly,  note* 
that  the  eyes  of  fuch  Fifties  as  you  kill, 
are  moft  excellent  baits  on  the  Hook 
for  almoft  any  fort  of  Fifh. 

AN  G  L I NG-LI  N E;  to  makethis 
Line,  the  Hair  fhould  be  round  and 
twiftedeven,  for  that  ftrengthens  it,  and 
fhould  alfo,  as  near  as  may  be,  be  of  equal 
bignefs;  then  lay  them  in  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  whereby  you’ll  find 
whichof  them  fhrink,  then  twiftthem 
over  again,  and  in  the  twilling  fome 
intermingle  Silk  which  is  not  good, 
but  a  Line  of  all  Silk  is  not  amii*s ;  al¬ 
fo  a  Line  made  of  thefmalleft  Lute-firing 
is  very  good,  but  that  it  will  fbon  rot 
by  the  Water  :  Now  the  beft  Colour  for 
Lines \ is,  the  fortel,  white  and  gray; 
the  two  laft  for  clear  Waters,  and  the 
firft  for  muddy  Rivers,  neither  is  the 
pale  watery  green,  defpifeable,  which 
colour  may  be  made  thus;  put  a  pint 
of  ftrong  Allufm  half  a  pound  of  Soot, 
a  fmall  quantity  qf  the  Juice  of  Walnut- 
leaves  with  the  like  of  Allum,  into  a 
Pipkin,  and  boil  them  about  half  an  hour 
together,  then  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and 
when  it  is  cold,  flip  in  your  Hair ;  or, 
elfethus,  boil  in  a  bottle  qf  Allum-wa- 
ter,  fomewhat  more  than  an  handful  of 
Marigold-flowers,  till  a  yellow  feum  a- 
rife,  then  take  half  a  pound  of  green 
Copperas,  with  as  much  Verdigreafe, 
,  and'  beat  them  together  to  a  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  and  with  the  hair  put  them  into 
the  Allum- water*,  and  let  it  lye  to  hours 
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or  more}  then  take  the  hair  out  and  let 
it-  dry. 

ANGLING-ROD;  the  time  to 
provide  Stocks,  is  in  the  Winter-Solftice, 
when  the  Trees  have  fhed  their  leaves, 
and  the  Lap  is  in  the  Roots}  for  after 
January  \t  afcends  again  into  the  Trunk 
and  Branches,  at  what  time  it  is  im¬ 
proper  to  gather  Stocks  or  Tops}  as 
for  the  Stocks  they  fhould  be  lower 
grown,  and  the  Tops  the  bed:  Rufli- 
ground  fhoots  that  can  be  got,  not  knot¬ 
ty,  but  proportionable  and  Bender,  for 
otherwife  they  will  neither  call  nor 
ftrikc  well }  arid  the  Line,  by  reafon  of 
their  unpliablenefs,  mult  be  much  en¬ 
dangered  :  Now  when  both  Stocks  and 
Tops  are  gathered  all  in  one  Seafon, 
and  as  ftraight  as  may  be,  bathe  them, 
(faving  the  Tops,)  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
ind  ufe  them  not  till  fully  feafon’d, 
which  is  about  a  Year  and  4  Months, 
but  they  are  better  if  kept  2  Years; 
And  for  the  preferving  of  both  from 
rotting  or  Worm-eating,  rub  them  o- 
ver  thrice  a  Year  with  Sallet  or  Linfeed- 
Qil}  fweet  Butter  will  ferve  if  never 
felted,  and  with  any  of  thefe  you  muft 
chafe  your  Rods  well}  if  bored,  pour 
in  either  of  the  Oils  and  let  them  foak 
therein  24  Hours,  then  pour  it  out  a- 
gain,  and  this  will  preferve  the  Tops 
and  Stocks  from  injuring.  See  Lime- 
'Hook,  Float  and  Fi/hing-Rod,  &c. 

ANGOBER}  is  a  pretty  big  and 
long  Pear,  blufh-coloured  on  one  fide 
and  a  grayiih  ruflet  on  the  other}  the 
Tree  in  growth  refembles  the  Butter- 
Pear,  and  the  Fruit  is  much  like  it. 

ANISE}  may  be  propagated  in  'Eng¬ 
land  if  {own  in  February ,  for  which  the 
Ground  fhould  be  prepared  about  Micha¬ 
elmas ,  between  the  full  and  the  change 
of  the  Moon,  and  feme  new  Horfe-dung 
ilrewed  upon  them,  to  fecure  them 
from  the  Frofts*,  they  will  ripen  about 
Bartholomew-tide ,  when  they  may  be 
.lowed  again  for  next  Year}  it  is  bell 
to  renew  them  every  2  Years :  The 
leaves  hereof  are  put  into  Sallets,  and 
have  a  very  pleafant  tafte,  but  they  muft 
not  be  too  much  nor  too  frequently 
us’d  with  hot  Food,  but  with  Fifh  it 
may  be  done  fecurcly,  and  their  bad 
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qualities  may  be  allayed  by  mixing 
Parfley,  Beet  and  Borage,  or  Lettice 
therewith. 

ANNUAL  LEAVES}  are  fuch 
Leaves  as  come  up  in  the  Spring  and 
perifh  in  Winter. 

ANT-HI  L LS}  which  arefo  Inju¬ 
rious  to  Meadows  and  Pafture-Lands, 
may  be  deftroyed  in  this  manner:  Cut 
them  into  3  or  4  Parts  from  the  top, 
and  lay  them  open,  fo  as  to  dig  out  the 
Cores  below  the  Surface  fo  deep,  that 
when  the  Turfs  are  laid  down  in  their 
places,  they  may  lye  lower  than  the  o- 
ther  Ground }  fo  as  water  may  ftand  in 
it  to  prevent  the  Ants  from  returning ; 
Then  fpread  the  Earth  you  take  out 
thinly  abroad,  which  muft  be  done  in 
Winter,  and  if  the  places  be  left  open 
for  a  time,  the  Rain  and  Froft  will 
help  to  deftroy  the  Ants  that  remain} 
but  they  muft  be  covered  up  time  e- 
nough,  that  the  Rains  may  fettle  the 
Turfs  before  the  Spring.  See  Spade. 

St.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE}  a  fort 
of  Swelling  full  of  Heat  and  Rednefs. 
In  Horfes,  a  violent  burning  Difeafe  in 
their  Flefh,  being  of  the  Nature  of 
Wild-Fire,  and  called  by  fome  the  Shin¬ 
gles,  which  is  very  hard  to  cure }  yet 
there  are  many  things  in  general  good 
for  it}  but  a  particular  Method  of 
Cure  prefcribed,  is  after  you  have  caft: 
him,  to  flit  the  skin  of  the  Fore-head 
under  the  Fore-top,  and  open  the  fame 
round  about  with  your  Cornet,  round¬ 
ing  it  near  an  Inch  every  way ;  Then 
take  a  Worm  which  you  fhall  find  in  a 
Fuller’s  VeJJel,  and  blow  it  alive  with  a 
Quill  into  the  place}  but  have  a  care 
the  Worm  be  not  kill'd  in  ftitching  up 
the  Part  again,  for  in  twenty  Days  the 
Worm  will  dye,  and  then  the  Horfe 
will  be  thoroughly  cur’d. 

ANTICOR,  a  dangerous  Sicknefs 
in  Horfes,  that  proceeds  from  a  fulnefs 
or  inflammation  of  the  Blood,  occaft- 
on’d  by  high-feeding  without  Exercife, 
or  by  over-hard  Riding.  In  this  Dif¬ 
eafe,  the  corrupt  and  inflamed  Blood  a- 
bout  the  Heart,  raifes  a  Swelling  in  the 
middle  of  the  Breaft,  juft  over-againft 
the  Heart,  whence  the  Word  Anticor 
is  deriv'd.  Before  this  Swelling  appears 
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the  Horfe  groans  when  laid  down,  and 
refufes  to  eat,  but  if  it  get  up  to  the 
Throat  ’tis  prefent  Death,  The  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  is,  upon  the  firft  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Swelling,  to  take  a  good 
quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Plate-Veins, 
or  if  they  lye  hid,  from  both  Tides  of 
the  Neck :  Then  give  him  the  Drink 
I)iape?}te  with  Beer  or  Ale,  putting 
therein  one  Ounce  of  brown  Sugar- 
Candy,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  London - 
Treacle,  which  will  expel  the  Sicknefs 
from  his  Heart,  and  then  anoint  the 
Swelling  every  Day  with  an  Ointment 
made  of  Hogs-greafe,  Bears-greafe  and 
Bafilicon ,  of  each  3  Ounces  incorpora¬ 
ted  well  together,  till  it  become  foft, 
then  open  it  and  let  out  the  Corrupti¬ 
on,  walking  the  Sore  with  Copperas- 
Water.  Laftly,  apply  an  Ointment  of 
RofinandWax,  of  each  the  quantity  of 
a  Walnut,  melted  together,  half  a  Pound 
of  clean  Hogs-greafe,  a  fpoonful  of  Ho¬ 
ney,  a  Pound  of  Turpentine,  and  an 
Ounce  of  Verdegreafe  powder’d  fine. 

ANTIDOTE,  is  a  counter  Poifon, 
and  improperly  it  fignifies  all  com¬ 
pound  Medicines,  indifferently  preferib’d 
againff:  all  forts  of  Difeafes  ;  but  more 
properly  thofe  Remedies  that  are  given 
againff:  Poifon,  Peffilentiai  Diftempers, 
or  the  Biting  of  venomous  Creatures, 
which  when  apply’d  outwardly  are 
call’d  Aiexeteres ,  and  when  inwardly 
Alexipharmicks. 

ANTIMONY;  a  Mineral  much 
like  to  Lead,  the  beff  whereof  comes 
from  Tranjylvania  and  Hungary .  ’Tis 
known  by  its  bright  and  long  flakes, 
and  is  an  excellent  thing  to  put  into  a 
Horfe’s  Provender,  to  cleanfe  and  puri- 
fie  his  Blood,  and  to  free  his  Body  from 
Colds,  as  well  as  other  Diftempers  that 
lie  hid  and  lurking  therein  to  deftroy 
him,-  The  way  to  ufe  it,  is  to  beat  it 
very  fmall,  and  then  lift  it  through  a 
fine  Sieve;  afterwards  ftrew  about  a 
quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  it.  Morning 
and  Evening,  for  a  Month  together,  in 
a  quarter  of  a  Peck  of  his  Oats,  being 
firft  wet  with  good  Ale  or  Beer. 

ANTLER,  the  firft  of  the  Pearls 
that  grow  about  the  Bur  of  a  Deer’s 
Horns,  is  fo  called  by  Hunters. 
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ANTS,  Infects  very  pernicious  to 
Fruit-Trees,  Gardens,  &c.  and  therefore 
if  you  find  them  breed  about  the  Roots 
of  any  of  them,  the  Earth  that  they 
lodge  in  muft  be  caftaway,  and  its  place 
fupply’d  with  ftiff  Clay ;  if  they  breed 
diliant  in  feveral  places,  the  Tree  may 
be  dawbed  about  with  Tar,  that  the  ir 
Feet  may  be  taken  in  it;  but  this  be¬ 
ing  prejudicial  to  young  Trees,  a  Angle 
Lift  or  {bread  of  Cloth  may  be  bound 
about  them,  and  once  a  Week,  when, 
the  Buds  and  Bloffbms  are  putting  out* 
for  that  is  the  chief  time  they  preju¬ 
dice  them,  the  Cloth  may  be  dawbed 
over  with  Tar.  Boxes  alfo  may  be  made 
of  Cards  or  Pafte-boai ds,  pierced  full 
of  holes  with  a  Bodkin,  into  which 
put  Arfenick  Powder  mingled  with  a 
little  Honey ;  hang  thele  Boxes  on  the 
Tree,  and  they'll  certainly  deftroy  them, 
but  fee  that  the  holes  be  not  made  fo 
large,  as  that  a  Bee  may  enter,  left  it 
kill  them :  A  Glafs-bottle  likewife  may 
be  hanged  on  a  Tree  with  a  little  Ho¬ 
ney  in  it,  or  moiften’d  with  any  fweet 
Liquor,  which  will  attract  the  Ants, 
fo  that  you  may  ffop  and  wafh  it  out 
with  hot  Water,  and  then  prepare  it  as 
before.  If  Alleys  or  Green-walks  be 
water’d  often,  it  will  drive  away  and 
deftroy  the  Ants. 

APIARY,  is  a  Place  or  Court 
where  Bees  are  kept :  It  is  ufual  for  fuch 
as  have  but  a  few  Bees,  to  fet  them  in 
any  corner  of  their  Garden,  Courts, 
or  Backfides,  andfome  in  Clofes  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  their  Houfes,  while  others,  fof 
want  of  room  without  doors,  have  let 
them  in  Lofts  or  Upper-rooms;  but  this 
is  not  fo  proper  for  them :  The  place 
being  chofen;  if  a  Perfon  intends  to 
poflefs  himfelf  with  a  confiderable  ftock 
of  Bees,  a  fquare  Plat  muft  be  made  by 
itfelf,  of  capacity  anfwerable  to  the  ftock 
intended  to  be  rais'd,  but  rather  bigger 
than  lefs,  and  rather  longer  extended 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  than  fquare,  facing 
to  the  South,  rather  inclining  to 
the  Weft  than  Eaft,  becaufe  of  the 
Bees  late  returning  home,  that  they  may 
not  then  want  Light,  tho’  fome  are  of 
opinion  to  let  them  have  the  firft  Sun 
in  the  Morning,  that  they  may  go  ear- 
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ly  abroad,  that  being  the  ffloft  apt  time 
for  the  gathering  of  Honey  j  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  fureft  way  for  their 
thriving  is  to  let  them  have  as  much  of 
the  Morningand  Evening-Sun,  as  the  pla¬ 
ces  and  fences  will  give  way  to.  The 
Apiary  fhould  be  fecurely  defended  from 
high  Winds  on  either  fide,  either  na¬ 
turally,  by  Hills,  Trees,  or  arti¬ 

ficially,  by  Houfes,  Barns,  Walls,  &c. 
It  ought  alfo  to  be  well  fenc’d  from 
Cattel,  efpecially  Hogs  and  from  allforts 
of  Fowl,  whole  Dung  is  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  them.-  The  higheft  Fences 
fhould  be  to  the  North,  the  other 
being  low  and  far  difiant,  left:  it  hin¬ 
der  the  Sun,  and  alfo  the  Bees  flight; 
and  there  fhould  be  no  ill  fmells  nor 
favour  near  it,  nor  fhould  Poultry  fre¬ 
quent  the  Place.  The  Ground  fhould 
be  kept  Mown,  not  Digged  nor  Paved, 
becaufe  it  is  too  hot  in  the  Summer, 
and  too  cold  in  the  Winter;  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  plant  ieveral  Trees  at  reafo- 
mble  diftances  from  thence,  that  the 
Bees  in  Swarming-time  may  pitch  near 
at  home,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  loft  for  want  of  a  lighting-place; 
neither  alfo  muft  the  Apiary  be  far  from 
your  home,  that  the  Bees  may  be  often 
vifited  at  Swarming-time,  and  on  other 
occafions. 

The  Apiary  muft  next  be  furnifn’d 
with  Stools  or  Benches,  fomeof  which 
are  of  Wood,  and  fame  of  Stone,  but  the 
firftis  thebeft;  Stone  being  hot  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  cold  in  Winter ;  They  are  plac’d 
at  different  heights,  feme  on  the  Ground, 
others  2  foot  high,  but  about  1 2  Inches 
is  a  good  height,  and  they  are  to  be  fet 
a  little  fhelving,  that  the  rain  may  run 
off;  they  muft  alfo  be  2  or  3  Inches 
wider  than  the  Hives  fet  upon  them, 
with  a  place  before  a  little  broader  for 
the  Bees  to  light  on;  They  fhould  ft  and 
atleaft  y  foot  diftant  one  from  another, 
meafuring  from  the  middle  of  each  in 
ftraight  Ranks  from  Eaft  to  Weft ; 
which  Ranks,  if  plac’d  one  behind  ano¬ 
ther,  had  need  be  6  or  8  foot  afunder, 
and  the  Stools  of  the  one  Rank  plac’d  a- 
gainft  the  open  parts,  or  intervals  of  the 
other ;  neither  are  they  to  be  too  near 
the  Fences  on  either  fide. 
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But  if  you  would  have  a  compleat  A- 
piary ;  for  every  Stock  of  Bees  that  are 
intended  to  be  kept,  you  may  make  a 
fquare  Cot  or  Houfe  about  2  foot  fquare, 
and  2  and  a  half  high,  fet  on  4,  Legs  a  - 
bout  10  Inches  above  Ground,  and  y 
or  6  within  the  Ground,  and  cover’d 
over  with  Boards  or  Tiles  to  caft  off 
the  Rain,  the  Back  or  North-fide  be¬ 
ing  clofed  up,  and  the  fides  refpe&ing 
the  Eaft  and  Weft,  to  have  Doors  to  o- 
pen  and  fhut  at  pleafure,  with  Latches 
or  Hafps  to  them,  the  Fore  or  South- 
fide  to  have  a  falling  Door  to  cover  one 
half  thereof,  which  is  to  be  raifed  up 
at  pleafure,  and  in  Summer-time  ferves 
for  a  Pent-houfe,  not  only  to  keep  off 
the  beating  Rain  from  the  Hives,  but 
to  defend  them  from  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  Sun,  that,  about  Noon,  is  apt  to 
melt  the  Honey:  The  other  lower  half 
fhould  have  two  Email  Doors  to  open 
to  either  Hand,  which  will  ferve  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Doors  or  Holes  of  the  Hives 
from  injurious  Winds;  and  upon  ap¬ 
proach  of  Winter,  when  the  cold  Winds 
are  like  to  hurt  the  Bees,  all  the  Doors 
may  be  fatten’d,  which  will  as  well  de¬ 
fend  them  from  the  extremity  of  Cold 
in  Winter,  as  ex ceffive  Heat  in  Summer ; 
but  it  muft  be  remember’d  to  make  a 
little  open  fquare  at  the  bottom  of  the 
little  Doors,  juft  againft  the  Bee-hole, 
that  the  Bees  may  have  feme  liberty, 
after  the  Doors  have  been  fhut,  to  fly 
abroad.  There  will  be  no  occafion  here 
for  any  hackle  to  defend  the  Hive  from 
Rain,  nor  is  there  any  fear  of  Wet  or 
Cold  to  annoy  them,  and  by  the  means 
of  the  fide  Doors,  efpecially  if  the  Weft 
I  Door  be  made  to  open  to  the  right 
Hand,  a  Man  may  fit  fate  and  fee  the 
feveral  working  of  the  Bees  in  Glafs- 
Hives,  if  any  fuch  are  ufed;  but  if 
not,  atthefe  places  he  may  order,  view 
and  obferve  them  better,,  than  when 
they  ftand  on  naked  Stools,  and  with 
lefs  Offence  to  the  Bees,  and  more  Se¬ 
curity  to  himfelf. 

In  the  Winter-feafen,  if  the  Apiary 
ftand  cold,  and  it  be  feared  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  Froft  may  injure  the  Bees,  good 
fweet  Straw  may  be  fluffed  within  thefe 
Doors  about  tfie  Hive  to  keep  them  the 

warmer 
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warmer;  But  extremity  of  Cold  does 
not  hurt  Bees  fo  much  in  the  Winter 
as  Wet,  from  which  thele  Cafes  befl 
preferve  them  ;  or  as  light  and  the 
warm  Beams  of  the  Sun,  at  fuch  time 
when  there  is  no  Provilion  Abroad  for 
them,  againfl:  which,  this  Houfe  or 
Cot  is  a  molt  certain  Prefervative;  For 
when  the  Doors  are  fbut,  in  fuch 
Months  you  are  not  willing  they  Should 
go  Abroad ;  tho’  the  Sun  fhine,  yet  they 
are  dark  and  unfenfible  of  fo  fmall  a 
Heat,  the  Hive  Banding  6  or  8  Inches 
within  the  Doors;  whereas  after  the 
common  way  of  Benches  or  Stools,  the 
Sun  cafls  Rays  to  their  very  Doors, 
which  Warmth  and  Light  together  ex¬ 
cite  them  forth,  to  the  expence  of  their 
Provilion,  andlofsof  their  Lives;  as  is 
evident  from  frequent  Experience,  the 
mildeB  and  cleareB  Winters,  flarving 
and  deBroying  the  moB  Bees;  when  on 
the  contrary,  the  coldeB  and  moB  fro¬ 
zen  beB  preferve  them :  And  as  there 
are  alfo  Several  Days  in  the  Spring-time 
wherem  it  is  not  fit  for  them  to  be  a- 
broad,  at  fuch  times  the  Doors  muBbe 
kept  Brut,  leaving  only  the  under  pafl- 
fage  open,  where  fuch  as  lift  may  take 
the  Aii ,  tho’  by  far  the  greater  part  lie 
ftillunfenfiblethat  the  Spring  isfo  near  : 
But  when  the  Weather  is  perceiv’d  to 
be  good,  and  that  the  Willow  or  Withy 
BloHoms  appear,  the  under  Doors  may 
befet  open,  that  the  warmth  and  light 
of  the  Sun  and  Air  may  excite  them  to 
work,  other  wife  their  early  Breeding 
will  be  obflrudted,  and  they  made  alto¬ 
gether  flothful.  See  Bees. 
APOPLEXY.  See  Falfey. 

APOPLEXY  in  Hawks,  is  a  dis¬ 
temper  that  feizes  their  Heads;  it  ge¬ 
nerally  proceeds  from  too  much  Greafe 
and  Store  of  Blood,  orbyreafbnof  their 
having  flood  expos’d  too  long  in  the 
heat  of  the  Sun  ;  or  having  been  permit¬ 
ted  too  long  Bights  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day.  The  Method  of  Cure  is,  inafi 
much  as  it  is  ufualwith  them  to  be  full 
of  Greafe  in  the  Mew,  to  give  them 
when  they  are  empty  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  Lard  or  fweet  Butter  Beep’d  in  Rofe- 
Water,  and  Sugar-candy  beaten  ;  or  it 
is  the  mofl:  effe&ual  Remedy  to  draw 
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the  Meat  you  give  them  thro’  Black 
Cherry-Water. 

APOSTH  U  M  E  in  Hawks,  is  a  diR 
eafe  which  affe&s  the  head  with  Swel¬ 
lings,  and  is  caus’d  by  divers  ill  hu¬ 
mours,  and  the  heat  of  the  Head  It 
is  an  ill  dj  Bern  per,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  Swelling  of  the  Eyes,  and  the 
moiflure  that  proceeds  from  their  Ears, 
and  their  being  flothful.  The  Method 
of  Cure  is  to  give  them  (when  they 
have  Meat,  a  Pill  as  big  as  a  Nut  of 
Butter  well  waflfd  in  Roll-Water  and 
mixt  with  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  fine  Su¬ 
gar  for  3  or  4.  Mornings  fucceffively. 
Hold  them  on  the  Fifl  till  they  have 
made  1  or  2  Mews,  then  having  1 
dram  of  Saffron,  2  of  Aloes,  and  4.  of  the 
Seed  of  Rue,  reduc’d  to  a  fine  Powder, 
and  wrought  up  into  a  Pill  with  Ho¬ 
ney  of  Rofes,  give  it  the  Hawk,  and 
it  will  will  purge  the  Head,  and  then 
you  may  give  him  Meat  2  hours  after. 
A  P  P  E  T I T  E-L  O  S  T ;  when  an  y  Ox¬ 
en  or  Cows  havelofl  their  Appetite,  or 
been  tired  with  Labour,  let  them  {wal¬ 
low  raw  Eggs,  well-beaten  with  Honey, 
Vinegar  and  Salt.  2.  Others  give  them 
Hore-hound  made  into  fine  Powder  to 
Drink.  3 .  Many  fiamp  the  tops  of  Rue, 
Leeks,  Smallage  and  Sage,  and  give  it 
them  to  drink  in  White-wine.  4. 
While  iom'e  for  the  Swelling  of  the  Pa¬ 
late  of  the  Mouth,  that  is  the  caule, 
lance  it  with  a  fliarp  Knife,  letting 
forth  the  Waterand  Blood,  and  rubbing 
the  flit  with  Water  and  Salt. 

For  the  lofs  of  Appetite  in  Horles: 
See  Arman. 

APPLE-TREE;  in  railing  of  it 
for  Orchards  or  Fields,  whether  for  CL 
der  or  Baking,  the  Crab- Kernels  are  pre- 
ferr’d  before  Apple-Kernels,  as  yielding 
more  hardy  Stocks,  and  fo  better  able 
to  endure  cold  and  coarfe  Land,  as  ta¬ 
king  better  root,  and  fo  making  larger 
Trees;  but  where  Bore  of  Crab-kernels 
cannot  conveniently  begot,  Apple-ker¬ 
nels  are  not  fo  much  inferiour  to  them, 
but  they  may  be  made  ufe  of  well  e- 
nough,  for  raifing  Bocks  to  graft  Ap¬ 
ples  upon;  and  as  for  the  Seed  of  this 
Tree,  it’s  obfervable,  that  tho*  they  pro¬ 
duce  not  Trees  bearing  the  fame  kin  !. 

C  1  of 
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of  Apples, as  thofethe  Seed  were  had  out 
of,  yet  without  grafting  they  will  bring 
forth  good,  harfb  Fruit  that  may  yield 
good  Cider.  It  is  a  Tree  that  may  be 
planted  difperfedly  about  your  Ground, 
either  in  the  Hedges,  or  in  rows  by  the 
Hedges}  and  fomeof  the  forts  areefpe- 
cially  very  fit  for  Efpaliers,  whofe  larg¬ 
ed:  files  ought  to  be  the  Standards, 
and  fmaller  fize Dwarfs.  The  tall  ones 
may  be  planted  4  or  y  foot  afunder, 
which,  with  care  and  good  manage¬ 
ment,  will  grow  without  a  Wood- 
frame-,  but  yet  in  this,  as  in  all  others, 
it  mud  be  granted,  that  they  are  better 
with  a  Framethan  without}  and  if  one 
be  made  for  them,  the  Side-boughs 
mud  be  faften’d  to  the  Rail }  and  be¬ 
tween  the  larger  let  the  fmall  Dwarf- 
trees  be  planted,  as  in  the  Elm.  It  is 
necefiary  for  this  purpofe,  to  fuch  fort 
of  Apple-trees  as  do  naturally  afpireand 
grow  high,  there  be  fome  of  them  as 
well  as  Pears,  (which  maybe  ufed  upon 
this  occafionin  thefamemanner)thatare 
inclined  to  grow  otherwife.  It  is  al¬ 
fo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  where  fiich  an 
Efpalier  is  made  without  a  wooden 
Frame,  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  Trees  mud 
be  fmaller. 

APPLES}  Among  all  our  Fruits, 
this  defervedly  ought  to  have  theprehe- 
minence,  both  for  its  univerfality  of 
place,  fcarce  a  Country-Par ifh  in  the 
Kingdom,  but  in  fome  part  or  other  it 
will  thrive}  and  alfo  for  its  Ufe,  being 
both  Meat  and  Drink.  It  does  alfo  ex¬ 
ceed  all  other  Englijh  Fruit,  for  the  time 
we  enjoy  them,  there  being  not  a  day 
In  the  year  but  they  may  be  had,  and 
not  of  the  word:.  There  are  great  di- 
verfities  of  Species’s  of  them,  and  they 
are  of  different  Natures,  fome  being 
early  ripe,  and  fome  latter }  fome  for  a 
time,  others  are  long  prefervcd.  As  for 
thofe  that  are  fit  for  Walls  and  Dwarf 
Hedg- trees  in  large  Fruit  Gardens,  thefe 
are  fome}  The  Juneting,  the  King- Ap¬ 
ple,  the  Malgaret  or  Magdelen,  the  Fa- 
maguda,  theGiant- Apple,  Good  Houfe- 
wifc,  Pom  me  de  Ramburies,  Winter 
Queening,  Quince-Apple,  Red  Ruflet, 
.Round  Ruder,  Harvey,  Carlifle-Pippin, 
Bridge  water  Pippin*  Idncolu  Barnet, 
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Nonfuch,  Royal  Pearmain,  Kirton-Pip- 
pin.  Darling,  Angels-Bit,  <&c.  And  fuch 
as  are  proper  for  the  Orchard  at  large, 
are  Apple-Royal,  Winter  and  Summer 
Pearmain,  Golden  Pippen,  Kentifh  Pip- 
pen,  with  a  multitude  of  others }  but 
for  fuch  as  are  proper  to  make  Cider, 
See  Cider.  Only  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
Apples  efpecially  eaten  raw  by  fuch  as 
have  weak  Stomachs,  hurt  them  }  fo 
that  they  mud  be  fuffer'd  to  be  through¬ 
ly  ripe  for  this  end,  otherwife  they  are 
of  a  bad  Nourifhment }  however  they’ll 
become  very  good  by  loading,  and  eat¬ 
ing  them  with  Sugar,  or  Cinnamon,  or 
Liquor  of  Rofes  after  them. 

APPLE  of  Love ,  a  kind  of  Night- 
diade}  of  thefe  there  are  three  forts} 
the  mod  common  having  long  trailing 
Branches,  with  winged  rough  Leaves 
and  yellow  Joints,  fucceeded  by  Apples 
(as  they  are  call’d )  that  refemble  Cher¬ 
ries  at  the  Joints}  not  round  but  bunch¬ 
ed,  of  a  pale  Orange  and  fhining  Pulp, 
and  Seed  within  it  }  the  Root  dies  in 
Winter.  The  Apples  of  the  fecond  are 
of  a  pale  Orange }  and  the  third  is  lefs 
in  all  its  parts,  bearing  fine  round  Ber¬ 
ries  of  a  bright  Orange,  &c.  The  Seeds 
are  yearly  Sowed  the  beginning  of  A- 
pril,  and  mud  be  often  watered,  to  bring 
them  forward  before  Winter. 

APPLE  of  PARADISE  is  a 
Plant  that  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  or 
Nurferies  not  for  the  fake  of  its  Fruit, 
but  the  dips  that  are  taken  from  it  to 
furnifh  Nurferies,  with  docks  call’d  Pa- 
radife  docks,  for  the  Grafting  other 
Fruits  upon. 

APPROACH,  Grafting  by  Ap¬ 
proach  is  perform’d,  when  the  dock 
you  would  graft  on  and  the  Tree  from 
which  you  would  take  your  Graft  dand 
fo  near  together  that  they  may  be  join¬ 
ed. 

APPROACHING  inFowling,  is 
a  particular  device  to  approach  or  come 
near  thofe  Birds  that  are  fhy  and  fre¬ 
quent  roarfhy  and  watery  Places.  This 
is  perform’d  by  making  a  fort  of  Ma¬ 
chine  with  3  hoops  being  ty’d  together 
all  at  proper  didances,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  Man  that  is  to  ufe  it,  and 
having  Boughs  tyed  ail  round  it,  and 
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with  Cords  to  bear  on  his  {boulders  fo 
that  a  Man  getting  into  it  is  conceal’d 
by  the  Boughs,  and  can  approach  near 
to  them  unmfpetted  till  he  comes  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  Ibot.  For  as  for  Herns, 
wild  Geefe,  Ducks,  Teels,  &c.  they  are 
apt  to  keep  the  Waters  in  the  Day  time, 
and  on  the  Meadows,  near  the  Brinks 
of  Rivers,  and  as  far  as  they  can  from 
Hedges  and  Trees,  for  fear  of  being 
furpriz’d  and  taken,  and  when  the  wa- 
ter-fide  is  2  or  300  paces  didant  from 
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There  are  pretty  good  Apricocks  that 
grow  upon  Standard-trees,  which  are 
all  tann'd  and  fpeckled  with  little  red 
fpots:  They  are  of  a  rcodexquifitetade# 
and  pleafanter  to  the  eye  and  palate,  than 
thole  againdtlie  Wall ;  the  help  of  which 
lad  makes  the  Apricocks  larger,  gives 
them  an  admirable  vermilion-  colours, 
and  cauies  them  to  bear  more  certain . 

Apricocks  are  accounted  good  for  the 
Stomach,  quench  Third-,  excite  Appe¬ 
tite,  provoke  Urine,  their  Kernels  kill 


cer-nuc  is ,  a  ui  juu  uuwm  uum  ua,  l  •.*«.** 

Trees,  they  will  leave  the  middle  of  thelthe  Worms,  the  infulion  made  of  dry 


dream  and  muddle  along  the  fides  of  the 
River,  where  the  water  is  fhallow ;  but 
when  they  perceive  any  Body  near  or 
even  a  Bead:  to  pafs  along,  they  will 
quit  the  lides  and 
middle. 


ones  cures  {harp  Fevers  ;  they  being  to 
be  cut  afunder,  dried  in  the  Sun,  and 
Iprinkled  with  beaten  Sugar :  This  Fruit 
tho’  pleafant  to  the  Palate,  yet  is  apt  to 
withdraw  to  the  |  weaken  the  Stomach,  fill  the  Blood  with 

watery  Humours,  and,  being  of  a  bad 


APRICOCK;  this  Tree  flourifhes  fubdance,  converts  it  felf  into  Choler* 
much  in  alight,  free  and  rich  Soil,  but  [and  putrifies  quickly;  to  prevent  which, 
fpends  it  felf  too  much  in  Branch,  and  and  its  ill  effe&s,  it  is  to  be  eaten  before 
little  in  Fruit;  befides  that  it  is  fubjedf  fall  other  Food,  drinking  good  Wine  af- 
to  the  Canker.  To  correct  that  vice  Iter  it,  or  taking  Anile-Seed,  or  Meat 
in  the  Mould,  the  bed  wav  will  be  to !  well  feafoned  with  Salt,  or  with  Spice,, 


-  * 

dig  a  large  Pit,  where  the  Tree  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  planted,  and  fo  fill  it  up  a 
foot  thick,  and  within  a  foot  or  18 


or  elfe  a  little  old  Cheefe. 

A  P  RI  COCK-WINE;  Let  fix 
pounds  of  Sugar,  and  7  quarts  of  Water 


inches  of  the  Surface,  with  Chalk,  Marie,  i:  boil  together;  Take  off  the  Scum  when 
or  other  white  Earth,  if  it  can  be  got,  t  it  rifes,  and  flip  in  1 2  pounds  of  Apri- 
whereby  the  Tree  is  prevented  from  \  cocks  doned  and  pared,  which  are  to  be 
rooting  too  deep,  or  drawing  too  much !  boil’d  till  they  become  tender,  thentak- 
of  that  lufcious  Sap.  In  white  Lands  fen  out,  and  they’ll  be  good  to  eat  for 
it  is  obierved  to  be  found,  and  tofpend  ;prefent  ule,  but  will  not  keep  long,  un- 
but  little  in  Branch,  but  in  rich  black  lefs  us’d  as  in  preferving  Apricocks 


Mould  it  runs  out,  and  isfubjeCt  to  the 
Canker,  and  bears  but  little  ;  the  new 
mode  of  planting  this  and  fome  other 
Fruit-trees,  is  by  the  way  of  Dwarf- 
trees,  ;  which  may  be  feen  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  As  for  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree,  they 

are  of  feveral  forts.  1.  The  Algier  Apri-. _  v  , . ... 

cock  earlied  ripe,  which  is  fmal),  round  [come  to  more  perfection,  bolding  2  or 
and  of  a  yellow  Colour.  2.  The  Maf*  3  years  good  ;  but  if  at  a  week  send 
culine  Aprieock,  a  better  and  earlier  'any  fettlement  is  found  in  the  Bottles 

-.1  •  .1  r  .1  r  ...  T  .  .  1  rvt  I  ....  T: _ _ 


Bottle  the  Liquor  when  it  is  cold,  or 
when  the  Apricocks  are  taken  out ;  a 
fprig  or  two  of  flower’d  Clary  may  be 
put  into  it,  and  fo  let  it  boil  a  warm 
or  two  more,  and  when  it  is  cold  Bot¬ 
tle  it  up :  At  half  a  Year  oltd  it  will  be 
fit  to  Drink,  and  being  kept  longer,  will 


Fruit  than  the  former,  but  the  Tree  not 
fo  good  a  bearer.  3.  The  long;  white 


pour  the  Liquor  off  into  frefh  Bottles, 

_ _ _ _  ^ _  _ which  may  be  afterwards  feparated  a- 

and  Orange  Apricocks,  differing  from  [gain,  as  it  grows  fine, 
the  others  in  Colour.  4.  The  Turkey- 1  APRIL;  if  this  Month  prove  dry, 
Aprieock.  y.  The  green  Roman- Ayn-, Felling  is  good,  and  theTimber  is  to  be 
cock,  the  larged  of  all  kinds  and  excel- i  Felled,  that  is  intended  to  be  Barked; 
lent  for  Compotes,  &c.  6.  The  or di- [and  if  the  Spring  be  forward,  the  Cop- 

nary  Apricocks,  that  have  a  yellow  Pulp  I  pices  are  to  becleanfed  and  rid,  and  pre- 
andoje  ripe  about  the  middle  of  /^fr/Llferved  from  Cattle  as  well  as  Geefe  and 

1  C  %  Swios 
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Swine  which  arc  to  be  kept  out  of  Com¬ 
mons  or  Paftures./  In  new-Sown  Lard 
pick  up  Stones,  Sow  Hemp  or  Flax> 
cleanfe  Ditches,  and  get  in  the  Manure 
that  lies  in  Streets,  or  lay  it  on  heaps;  Ozi  - 
ers,  Willows,  and  other  Aquaticks,  are  to 
be  Set  now,  before  they  are  too  for¬ 
ward,  and  Ciover-grafs,  St.  Foin,  and  all 
Trench  and  other  Grafles,  or  Hays  may 
be  Sowed  throughout  all  this  Month. 
Plant  Hops  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Month,  and  pole  them.  Perform  now 
your  fecond  Pruning  of  Peach-trees, 
*viz.  The  Fruit  branches,  in  order  to 
cut  them  off  fhort  to  that  part  juft  a- 
bove  where  the  Fruit  is  to  knit;  and 
the  thick  fboots  produced  upon  high 
Branches,  are  to  be  pinched,  to  make 
them  multiply  into  Fruit-branches,  and 
to  keep  them  low  as  occafion  feryes. 
Continue  to  trim  Melons  and  Cucum¬ 
bers,  to  new- heat  hot  Beds,  or  make 
new  ones,  to  fow  Cucumbers,  to  make 
fome  hot  Muftiroom-Beds  in  new 
Ground,  to  weed  up  all  the  ill  Weeds 
that  grow  among  good  Seed,  to  do  the 
fame  to  Strawberries  and  Peafe;  and  in 
replanting  Lettice,  hoe  all  about  them, 
the  better  to  loofen  the  Earth,  and  to 
open  a  paffage  for  the  firft  Rain  that 
■falls.  About  the  middle  of  the  Month, 
fow  little  white  Endive  ;  firft,  Spanifh 
Cardoons,  bright  Curled-Lettice  raifed 
on  hot  Beds,  and  under  Cells,  to  plant 
them  altogether  in  fome  cold  Beds  at 
a  foot  afunder,  and  let  them  run  into 
Seed.  Plant  edgings  of  Time,  Sage, 
Marjoram,  Hyffop,  Lavender,  Rue, 
Wormwood,  <&c.  Replant  Spring-Let- 
tice  or  Cabbage,  the  green  Curled  Let¬ 
tice,  _the  George  Lettice,  the  little  red 
Lettke ;  and  thofe  called  the  Royal  Bel- 
gafd,  and  Pcrpignon  follow  next.  Search 
the  Woods  now  for  young  Straw-berty- 
Plants  to  make  Nurferies  in  fome. part 
of  your  Garden ;  plant  Tufts  of  2  or  3 
plants  of  them  together,  at  4  or  pinches 
diftance,  in  a  hollow  Bed,  if  the  Soil  be 
dry,  .and  dif-eye  or  feparate  the  off-fets 
or  flips  of  Artichokes,  as  foon  as  they 
are  big  enough,  planting  2  or  3  in  an 
,  bole  of  3  or  4  indies  deep,  and  full  2 
foot  and  a  hair  diflant  one  from  the  o- 
ther:  You  are  not  likewife  to  forget  to 
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fow  Parfley,  wild  Endive  or  Succory* 
and  French  Beans-,  and  to  have  excellent 
Salleting,  all  the  year  round,  fow  Tur- 
oep-feed,  Radilh,  Purflain,  Borage,  Tar¬ 
ragon,  and  all  other  kinds  in  rich  Ground. 
Gather  up  Worms  and  Snails,  after  E- 
vening-Showers,  continue  this  after  all 
Summer-Rain,  open  the  Bee-hives,  for 
now  they  hatch,  look  carefully  to  them, 
and  prepare  your  Hives. 

For  the  Provifions  and  Produfbs  of 
this  Month,  for  the  Kitchen-Garden, 
there  are  abundance  of  Radifhes,  Spi- 
nage  and  Sallets,  with  their  Furnitures, 
with  other  Edible  Herbs  ;  as  likewife, 
in  the  beginning  thereof,  bright  curled 
Cabbage  Lettices,  if  care  has  been  taken 
to  raife  them  on  hot  Beds;  alfo  Straw¬ 
berries,  by  the  extraordinary  help  of  the 
fame  hot  Beds  and  Glafs-frames,  and 
Afparagus  produc’d  naturally  and  with¬ 
out  artifice  :  And  as  for  Fruits  in 
prime,  or  yet  lafting,  they  are  Pippins, 
Deux-Ans,  Weftberry- Apple,  Ruffetting, 
Gilli-flowers,  flat  Rennet,  &c.  And  the 
Pears  are  the  latter  Bon  Chreftien,  Oak- 
Pear,  Double-Bloftbm,  &c. 

Next  to  the  Work  of  this  Month,  in 
regard  to  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Gar¬ 
den,  divers  Annuals  are  to  befown  to 
have  Flowers  all  Summer,  fuch  as  dou¬ 
ble  Marigold,  Digitalis,  Delphinium,  Cy- 
anus  of  all  forts,  Candy-Tufts,  Garden- 
Panfy,  Mufcipula,  Scabius,  Scorpoules,  Pre¬ 
dict,  Holyhocks,  Columbines,  Belvedere, 
<&c.  which  renew  every  y  or  6  years, 
elfe  they  will  degenerate ;  and  for  thefe 
and  fuch  exotick  Plants,  as  arrive  not 
to  their  perfection  without  new  and 
frefh  hot  Beds,  they  muff  be  prepared 
till  the  Air  and  common  Earth  be  qua¬ 
lified  with  fufficient  warmth  to  preferve 
them  abroad  :  Such  Fibrous  Roots  as 
were  finifhed  m  March ,  fbould  now  be 
tranfplanted,  for  this  is  the  better  Sea- 
fon  ;  and  place  Auricula-Seeds  in  the 
fhades ;  fow  Pinks  and  Carnations, 
which  you  mu  ft  continue  to  trim  up, 
and  cleanfe  from  dead  and  rotten  Roots; 
fow  Sweet-Williams  to  flower  next 
year,  this  after  Rain.  Leucoium  muft 
be  fown  in  Full  Moon,  and  replanted  in 
moift  Weather,  the  Spring  following ; 
fa  alfo  mo  ft  everlafting  Greens, 

Now 
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Now  take  out  the  Indian  Tuberofes, 
parting  the  off-lets,  then  pot  them  in 
natural  and  well-lorced  Earth,  with  a 
layer  of  rich  Mould  beneath  and  about 
them,  but  not  fo  as  to  touch  the  Bulbs; 
then  hang  the  Pots  in  a  Box-Bed  tempe¬ 
rately  warm,  and  give  them  no  water 
till  they  fpring,  and  then  fet  them  un¬ 
der  a  South  Wall;  in  dry  weather  wa¬ 
ter  them  freely^  and  expedt  an  excellent 
Flower  in  Augufi ;  The  Narcijfus  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  otGuernfey  Lilly,  muff  be  manag’d 
in  the  lame  manner,  tho’  that  nice  Cu¬ 
rio  lity  fet  only  in  a  warm  corner,  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  the  South,  without  any  remo¬ 
val  at  all  for  many  years,  has  fometimes 
profper’d  better  :  Sea-Sand  mingled 
with  the  Mould  towards  the  Surface, 
does  exceedingly  contribute  to  theflou- 
rifhing  of  this  rare  Exotick. 

Difcretion  is  to  be  tiled  in  the  pruning 
of  Anemonies  and  the  like  Flowers, 
where  they  meet  too  thick,  as  alfo  Gilli- 
flowers  and  Carnations  to  produce  fair 
Flowers,  but  carefully  protect  from 
violent  Storms  of  Rain,  Flails,  tails  of 
Froff,  and  the  too  parching ‘darts of  the 
Sun,  your  Tulips,  Ranunculus's,  Ane¬ 
monies,  Auricula's,  8tc.  covering  them 
with  Mattreffes  fupported  on  Cradles 
of  Hoops,  which  muff  be  in  readinefs. 
Now  is  the  Seafbn  to  bring  the  choice 
and  tender  Shrubs,  foe.  out  of  theCon- 
dervatory,  fuch  as  durft  not  be  ventu¬ 
red  forth  in  March,  but  it  muff  be  in 
a  fair  day,  only  the  Oranges  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  Houfe  till  May,  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  danger,  thoJ  if  the  Seafon  prove 
benign,  you  may  adventure  about  the 
middle  of  this  Month,  giving  a  refrefh- 
ing  of  Water  not  too  cold ;  about  4  Gal¬ 
lons  of  Water  heated,  put  to  20  cold, 
will  render  it  Blood-warm,  which  is 
the  fitted:  temper  upon  all  occafions 
throughout  the  year ;  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  you  muff  beware  of  coldfpring, 
pump  or  ffagnant  Waters;  River- wa¬ 
ter  is  beff,  but  that  of  Rain  is  imcom- 
parable,  and  for  the  heating  your  Wa¬ 
ter,  let  it  ffand  in  Summer  in  the  Sun 
till  it  becomes  tepid;  Cold  applications 
and  all  extremes  are  pernicious.  Pru¬ 
ning  is  now  in  Seafon  f  fo  is  the  Graft¬ 


ing  by  approach,  of  Oranges,  Lemon?; 
Pomgranates,  Jeffamins;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  Month  may  your  ten¬ 
der  Shrubs,  fuch  as  Spanijh'  Jafmins, 
Myrtles,  Oleanders,  young  Oranges,  Cy¬ 
clamen,  Pomegranates,  foe.  be  tranR 
planted  ;  but  they  muff  firff  begin  to 
iprout,  placing  them  a  Fortnight  in  the 
fhade,  tho’ near  London  this  work  is  better 
deferred  till  Augufi .  The  Spanifh  Jeffa¬ 
mins  muff  now  alfo  be  pruned,  with¬ 
in  an  inch  or  tyvo  of  theffock,  but  firff 
fee  it  begin  to  fhoot;  alfo  mow  Carpet- 
walks,  and  ply  weeding,  foe.  Be  dili¬ 
gent  in  ridding  this  work,  before  they 
run  to  Seed,  and  grow  downy,  and 
fpeedily  take  away  what  is  pulled  up 
or  ho  wed,  left  they  take  root  and  faften 
again,  and  fo  infedt  the  Ground;  but  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  ftirring  half 
Spit-deep,  and  turning  up  the  Earth 
about  the  Borders  of  Wall-trees,  foe. 
is  to  be  preferred  before  Hand- weeding, 
and  a  more  expeditious  way;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  Month,  if  the  cold 
Winds  are  paff,  and  more  particularly 
after  Showers  of  Rain,  clip  Phyllyrea, 
Alaternus,  Cyprefs,  Myrtles,  Barba  Jo- 
vis.  Box,  and  other  tonfil  Herbs;  and  to 
take  off  a  reproach  which  Box  may  lie 
under,  being  other  wife  a  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  and  ufeful  Shrub  for  Edgings,  and 
other  Ornaments  of  the  Coronary  Gar¬ 
den,  becaufe  its  feent  is  not  agreeable 
to  many,  if  immediately  upon  clipping, 
at  which  time  only  it  is  moft  offen- 
five,  it  be  watered,  the  fmell  vanifhes, 
and  is  no  more  confiderable. 

As  for  Flowers  in  prime  in  this 
Month,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
them,  fuch  as  Anemonies,  Ranuncu¬ 
lus’s  or  Crows-footr,  Imperials,  N arcif- 
fus  of  Confiantinople,  'England and  Algter, 
befides  the  white  Prime-rofes,  Cow- 
flips,  Hepatica's,  red,  pale  and  blue, 
double  Daifies,  white  Violet*,  Musk 
Grape-flower,  Rofemary,  Cherries, 
Wall-Pears,  Apricocks,  Peaches,  White¬ 
thorn,  fair  Tulips,  and  many  others 
before  the  end  of  the  Month. 

A  QU  A  T I C  K,  that  lives,  breeds  or 
grows  in  or  about  the  Water;  as  ALcma 
tick  Animals,  Plants,  &c. 
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AQUA  TICK  FLOWERS,  fuch 
as  grow  in  Water  or  wet  and  moorifh 
Grounds. 

A  QJJ  A  T I C  K  S,  Trees  that  grow 
on  the  Banks  of  Rivers  in  Marfhes  or 
other  watry  Places. 

A  QU  A  VITiE;  a  Liquor  made  of 
brewed  Beer,  ftrongly  hopp’d  and  well 
fermented ;  but  if  it  fhould  not  be  fully 
rich  of  the  Malt,  they  Diftil  it  as  foon 
as  it  is  well  workt  for  fear  it  fhould 
flatten,  and  then  a  great  part  of  the 
Spirit  is  loft  ;  but  if  it  be  very  ftrong, 
you  may  keep  it  to  what  age  you  pleaie. 
However, the Diftilling  part  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  j  take  a  large  Still 
with  a  Serpentine  Worm  fixed  in  a 
great  Hogfhead,  with  cold  Water  to 
condenfc  the  Spirits,  and  for  want  there¬ 
of  an  Alembick;  But  at  firft  be  not  too 
hafty  with  the  Fire,  but  by  degrees 
make  all  hot  till  the  Spirits  come,  and  it 
tho  Still  be  large,  the  moft  approved 
way  for  receiving  thefe  Spirits,  is  to 
let  it  run  through  a  Funnel  intoaHogf- 
jhead  that  is  plac’d  in  the  Ground  for 
that  purpofe;  and  you  are  to  diftil  it  as 
long  as  any  goodnefs  will  come,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  tafte,  for  it  will 
be  like  unfavory  Water  when  all  the 
Spirit  is  off,  which  Spirit  is  called  Low 
Wine :  That  muft  be  left  to  ftand  6 
or  7  Days,  when  you  are  to  Diftill  it  a 
fecond  time,  which  is  called  Rectifica¬ 
tion,  whereby  it  may  be  brought  into 
proof-Spirit  or  artificial  Brandy,  which 
you  pleafe  ;  and  this  may  be  known 
when  the  Spirits  are  off  a  fecond  time, 
by  throwing  Pome  of  it  into  the  Fire, 
for  if  it  burns  it  is  good,  but  if  it  puts 
out  the  Fire  the  Operation  is  at  an  end  : 
Now  thefe  Low  Wines  or  Spirits  are 
proper  for  making  moft  forts  of  Wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  if  you  reCtifie  it  a  third  time 
in  1 lalneo,  it  will  be  better  freed  from 
its  Phlegm,  and  a  true  Aqua-vita  is 
made. 

ARABIA;  This  Country  is  reputed 
to  be  ly  times  as  big  as  England,  and 
borders  South-Weft  on  the  Red-Sea ;  its 
chief  Towns  of  Trade  being  Medina , 
(Chief  of  the  Country)  Mecca ,  Aylan , 
jderat,  Jamana ,  Ztden,  an diDhafar. 
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ARABLE-LAND  ;  See  Tillage. 

ARBITRATION;  a  Term  in 
Trade,  <&c.  when  two  Men  cannot  a- 
gree  about  the  Terms  of  fome Contract ; 
they  each  choofe  a  Man  to  make  an 
end  of  the  Difference,  and  if  thefe  two 
cannot  agree,  the  matter  is  ufually  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  third  Perfon  called  an  Um¬ 
pire,  to  whofe  decifion  both  fides  are 
obliged  to  acquiefce. 

ARBOR-VITiE,  i.  e.  Tree  of  Life; 
is  often  planted  for  its  pleafant  green 
Leaf,  and  grows  of  Layers  or  Slips  to 
a  tall  ftraight  goodly  Size,  being  hardy 
in  all  Seafons :  The  Wood  affords  Ma¬ 
terials  to  the  Turner,  for  admirable 
Boxes,  Bowls,  Cups,  &c.  and  of  the 
Leaf  is  made  one  of  the  beft  Ointments, 
for  the  fpeedy  doling  of  green  Wounds. 

ARBUTUS;  a  Shrub  otherwife 
call’d  the  Strawberry-Tree  or  Wilding , 
grows  common  and  naturally  in  Ire¬ 
land  :  It  is  difficult  to  be  rais’d  from 
the  Seeds,  but  may  be  propagated  by 
Layers;  it  alfo  endures  our  Climate,  un- 
lefs  the  Weather  be  very  fevere ;  and 
beautiful  Hedges  are  made  thereof.  It 
fhoots  out  to  a  vaft  bulk  and  height  on 
Mount  Athosy  and  in  other  foreign  Parts. 

ARCHED  LEGS,  an  Imperfecti¬ 
on  in  aHorfe;  when  being  in  his  natu¬ 
ral  Pofition,  he  has  his  Legs  bent  for¬ 
ward,  and  his  whole  Leg  makes  a  kind 
of  Arch  or  Bow :  It  proceeds  from  ex- 
ceffive  Labour,  which  has  caus’d  the 
Back-finews  to  fhrink  up,  fo  that  the 
Legs  remain  arched,  and  tremble  when 
they  are  fiopt  after  a  little  riding.  Such 
Horfes  are  not  abfolutely  ufelefs,  becaufe 
they  may  work  notwithftanding  this 
DefeCt  ;  and  fome  foaled  with  arched 
Legs  are  not  much  the  worfe  for  Ser¬ 
vice. 

A  R  D  E  R  S ;  are  fallowings  or  plow- 
ings  of  Grounds. 

ARK,  a  large  Cheft  to  put  Fruit  or 
Corn  in. 

ARMAN;  a  ConfeCtion  of  won¬ 
derful  efficacy  to  prevent  a  total  Lofs  of 
Appetite  in  Horfes,  made  thus :  "  Take 
“  a  Difh-fullof  the  Heart  of  a  fine  white 
“  Loaf  crumbled  fmall;  moiftenitwith 
u  Verjuice  or  Vinegar;  add  a  fufficient 
u  quantity  of  Salt  and  Honey  of  Rofes, 
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“  or  of  Violets,  or  (if  neither  can  be 
“  had)  of  common  Honey  ;  then  put 
c<  the  thin  Pafte  into  a  Pot,  and  let  it 
“  boil  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  over  agen- 
“  tie  Fire  till  the  fuperfluous  Moifture 
“  be  confum’d;  afterwards  add  z  Drams 
“  of  Cinnamon  powder’d,  18  Cloves, 
“  a  Nutmeg  grated,  and  half  a  pound 
“  of  Powder-Sugar.’1  Then  boil  all  again 
over  a  flow  Fire,  half  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour,  that  the  Ingredients  may  be 
thoroughly  mixt,  and  the  Spice  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Bread,  but  the  Fire 
muff  be  very  fmall  left  the  Virtue  of  the 
Aromatick  Ingredients  fttould  fteam 
out  :  That  done,  put  the  quantity  of  a 
Nut  of  this  Arman  on  the  end  of  an  Ox5s 
Pizzle  (well  foften’d  by  Peaking  in  Wa¬ 
ter)  into  the  HorPe’s  Mouth,  that  he 
may  chew  thereon,  repeating  it  f  or  6 
times  every  5  Hours.  2,  Champing 
upon  a  branch  of  Laurel  or  of  a  Fig- 
tree  rubb’d  over  (after  it  is  a  little 
chew’d )  with  Ploney  of  RoPes  or  com¬ 
mon  RoPes,  is  likewiPe  proper.  3, 
The  fureft  Remedy  is,  “  An  Ounce  of 
“  Liver  of  Antimony  powder’d  fine  and 
“  mixt  with  moiften’d  Bran,  to  be  re- 
“  peated  ’twice  every  ‘Day  for  Peveral 
“  Days  PuccefTively  :  For  it  will  infalli¬ 
bly  make  the  Horfe  eat  heartily,  and 
prePerve  him  in  good  Health.  See  Bag. 

A  R  M  O  N I A  C IC,  is  the  Gum  of  a 
a  foreign  Tree,  which  is  procur’d  by 
cutting  the  utmoft  ends  of  the  Branches 
or  Sprigs,  from  whence  diftils  a  Liquor 
which  hardens  and  becomes  aGum.  It 
is  an  excellent  Remedy,  diPpels  hard- 
nefles  and  Tumours  in  the  Joints  ;  and 
being  diffolv’d  in  Vinegar  draws  very 
much;  it  is  fuppurative  and  taken  in¬ 
wardly  is  opening,  and  carries  off  the 
moft  ftubborn  obftnnftions  ;  being  put 
into  GargariPms  it  draws  Flegm  from 
the  Brain. 

ARMS,  (in  Falconry)  are  the  Legs  of 
an  Hawk  from  the  Thigh  to  the  Foot, 

ARPEN  or  ARPENT,  an  Acre 
or  Furlong  of  Ground;  the  moft  ordi¬ 
nary  one  being  called  V  Arpent  de 
France ;  is  100  Perches  Pquare,  allowing 
18  foot  to  the  Perch.  With  Pome  is  but 
half  an  Acre.  Hence  Arpentator  has  been 
ufed  for  a  Meafurer  of  Land, 
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ARRACH,  Onach ,  or  Or  age,  an 
Herb,  is  propagated  only  by  Peed,  being 
one  of  the  quickeft  both  in  coming  up 
and  running  into  Seed,  which  laft  it 
does  the  beginning  of  June.  They  Pow 
it  pretty  thick,  and  Pome  of  it  which  is 
good  Seed  fhould  be  tranPplanted  to  a 
feparate  place.  Its  leaves  are  very  good 
in  Pottage  and  in  Stuffings :  It  thrives 
very  well  in  all  Ports  of  Ground,  but 
grows  faireft  in  the  beft. 

ARREARS,  or  ARREARAGES, 
the  remainder  of  any  Rents  or  Moneys 
unpaid  at  the  due  time. 

ARSENICK,  is  of  3  Ports,  either 
White,  Yellow,  or  Red ;  the  White  is 
tranPparent,  the  Yellow  is  call’d  Orpi- 
ment,  the  Red,  Regal  or  Sandarick.  It 
is  a  very  violent  PoiPon  and  cauftick 
mineral ;  the  W hite  is  that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  ArPenick, 
is  Pold  by  the  Druggift,  and  is  drawn 
from  the  Stone  call’d  Cobaltum,  itcon- 
Pumes  and  eats  flefh  ;  the  cauftick  Oil  of 
it  ferves  to  conPume  the  proud  flefh  in 
wounds.  It  is  not  to  be  given  inward¬ 
ly.  ArPenick  apply’d  to  the  Corns  on 
the  Feet,  will  eat  them  off. 

ART  and  PART;  a  Term  us’d  in 
the  North  of  England ,  and  in  Scotland : 
When  any  one  is  charged  with  a  Crime, 
they  fay.  He  is  Art  and  Part  in  com¬ 
mitting  the  fame;  i.  e .  he  was  both  a 
contriver  and  adled  his  part  in  it. 

ARTICHOKE,  is  one  of  the 
moft  excellent  Fruits  of  the  Kitchen- 
Garden;  and  recommended  as  upon  o- 
ther  accounts,  Po  for  its  continuing  in 
Seafon  a  long  time.  The  Ground  for 
this  muft  be  very  well  prepared,  and 
mix’d  Peveral  times  with  good  Dung, 
and  that  very  deep:  The  flips  thatgrow 
by  the  fidesof  the  old  ftumps  ferve  for 
Plants,  which  are  to  be  Pet  in  April* 
and  kept  water’d  till  they  are  firmly 
rooted ;  and  thefe,  if  ftrong,  will  bear 
Heads  the  Autumn  following.  If  the 
Soil  be  rich  the  diftance  between  muff 
be  4  or  y  Foot,  but  if  not  then  nearer: 
All  their  other  Culture  till  Winter  is 
only  weeding  and  alike  watering,  if  the 
Spring  be  dry ;  but  upon  the  approach 
of  Winter  for  their  fecurity  againft: 
Froft,  cut  the  Leaf  within  a  foot  of  the 
C  4  Ground, 
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Ground,  and  raifethe  Eajrth  about  them 
In  form  of  a  Mole-hill  within  2  or  3 
Inches  of  the  top,  and  then  cover  it 
with  long  Dung,  which  fecures  them 
alfo  again  ft  the  Rain  ;  but  others  put! 
long  Dung  about  the  Plant,  leaving  alit-j 
tiC  breath- room  in  the  middle,  and  this 
does  very  well.  An  Earthen  Pot  with 
a  hole  at  the  top  is  ufed  by  fome,  but  a 
Bee-hive  is  better.  The  moft  uftial  way 
is  to  cut  their  Leaves  about  November , 
and  to  cover  them  all  over  with  Earth, 
and  let  them  lie  in  that  manner  till  the 
Spring  ;  but  if  this  be  done  too  foon, 
it  may  rot  them  when  they  come  to 
he  uncover’d  in  the  Spring;  it  mull  be 
done  gradually  at  3  feveral  times,  at 
about  4  Days  interval,  left  being  yet 
tender,  the  cold  Air  fpoil  them.  Take 
off  all  the  Email  flips,  and  leave  not  a- 
fcove  3  of  the  firoiigeft  to  each  Foot 
for  Bearers;  and  a  iupply  of  good  fat 
Mould  muft  be  given  to  the  Roots,  as 
deep  as  conveniently  may  he.  The 
whole  Plantation  of  them  fhould  be  re 
moved  in  y  Years,  tho’  they  will  laft 
much  longer  in  a  good  deep  Mould. 

In  order  to  have  Fruit  in  Autumn ,  it  is 
neceilary  the  ftem  of  fuch  as  have  born 
Fruit  in  the  Spring  fhould  be  cut  off  to 
prevent  a  fecond  Shoot  5  and  thefe  lufty 
Stocks  will  not  fail  of  bearing  very  fair 
Heads,  provided  they  be  well  drefs’d, 
water’d  in  their  neceffity,  and  the  flips, 
that  grow  on  the  fide  of  the  Plants, 
which  drain  all  their  fubftance,  taken 
away. 

The  young  Buds  may  be  eaten  raw 
with  Pepper  and  Salt,  as  Melons,  Figs, 
ufually  are  ;  and  the  Chard  being 
blanch’d  and  made  tender,  is  by  fome 
efteem’d  an  excellent  Difh,  fo  are  the 
Roots,  Stalks  and  Leaves,  if  blanched 
and  prelerv'd  while  young  and  tender: 
And  tho’  its  faid  Artichokes  are  very 
windy,  beget  Melancholy  Humours, 
hurt  the  Head,  hinder  Digeftion,  &>c. 
yet  being  boiled  in  Broth,  and  eaten 
with  Pepper  and  Salt  at  the  end  of  Din¬ 
ner,  they  are  lefs  hurtful,  and  more 
plealapt  to  the  Stomach. 

The  Stalk  is  blanch’d  in  Autumn,  and 
the  Pith  eaten  raw  or  boiled ;  The  way 
of  prderving  them  frefh  all  Winter,  is 
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by  feparating  the  Bottoms  from  the 
Leaves,  and  after  Parboiling,  allowing 
to  every  Bottom  a  fmall  earthen  Glafs- 
Pot,  burying  it  all  over  in  frefh  melted 
Butter,  as  they  do  Wild-fowl,  &c,  or 
if  more  than  one,  in  a  larger  Pot,  in  the 
fame  Bed  and  Covering,  layer  upon  lay¬ 
er.  They  are  alfo  prefer ved  by  Bring¬ 
ing  them  on  Pack-thread,  a  clean  Pa¬ 
per  being  put  between  every  Bottom, 
to  hinder  them  from  touching  one  a- 
nother,  and  fo  hung  up  in  a  dry  place ; 
they  are  likewife  pickled . 

A  S  AR  A  B  ACC  A,  is  a  Plant  that 
I  grows  in  mountainous  fhaay  Places ;  the 
Leaves  of  it  are  like  thole  of  Ivy ,  but 
larger  and  fofter;  the  Flowers  are  of  a 
Purplijfh  colour,  and  odoriferous.  The 
Leaves  powdered  make  an  excellent 
Errhine,  fo  that  being  fnuft  up  the 
Noftrils  it  cures  inveterate  Apoplexies, 
Epilepfes  and  Vertigoes,  by  attracting 
!  and  drawing  out  thepituitous  Humour. 

!  Being  taken  inwardly,  half  a  Dram  cures 
;  the  Dropfey?  for  it  purges  vehemently 
cold,  moift,  phlegmatick  and  watery 
Humours.  The  Root  pulveriz’d  and 
given  in  Bran  from  an  Ounce  to  2 
Ounces,  to  Horfes  that  are  troubled 
with  the  Farcin,  helps  very  much. 

ASH,  is  reputed  Male  and  Female, 
the  one  affedts  high  Grounds,  the  other 
Plains,  having  a  whiter  Wood,  and  ri¬ 
ling  many  times  to  a  prodigious  height, 
fo  as  in  40  Years  from  the  Key,  an  A(h 
has  been  fold  for  30  Pounds  Sterling.  Mr. 
Evelyn  fays,  he  has  been  informed  that 
one  Perfon  planted  fo  much  of  it  in  his 
Life-  time,  as  was  valued.;  at  yoooo 
pounds.  Gather  the  Keys  from  a  thri¬ 
ving  Tree  about  the  end  of  October  when 
they  begin  to  fall ;  let  them  dry,  and 
fow  thdm  at  any  time  between  that  and 
Cbriftmas ,  but  not  altogether  fo  deep  as 
that  of  Oak  or  Beach,  It  is  good  to 
procure  fome  Keys  from  the  beft  Spa- 
ni/h  Trees,  A  fmall  ieminary  willftore 
a  whole  Country.  They  lie  a  full  Year 
in  the  Ground  before  they  appear,  and 
muft  be  carefully  fenc’d.  If  you  would 
make  a  conliderable  Wood  of  them. 
Plow  or  Dig  a  parcel  of  Ground  as  for 
Corn,  and  with  Oats,  or  with  what 
other  Grain  you  pleafe,  fow  good  ftore 
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of  Keys,  Crab-Kernels,  &c,  reap  your 
Corn  in  its  Seafon,  and  the  Year  fol¬ 
lowing  your  Ground  will  be  cover’d 
with  young  j ifhes ,  which  will  be  fig 
to  hand,  as  is  beft,  or  to  be  tranfplant- 
ed  divers  Years  after.  Thefe  are  much 
better  than  any  gathered  out  of  Woods, 
being  remov’d  when  i  foot  high;  Pre¬ 
fer  ve  them  from  Cattle,  that  are  very 
eager  to  crop  them.  They  are  hard  to 
be  taken  up  when  grown  older,  and  be¬ 
ing  removed  take  no  great  hold  till  the 
fecond  Year,  when  they  grow  a- main  3 
yet  fometimes  they  thrive  well  when 
tranfplanted  at  y  or  6  inches  Diameter, 
Lay  the  Keys  in  Sand,  and  fome  moift 
fine  Earth,  Sf  S.  S.  but  fet  them  not  too 
thick  or  double,  and  in  a  covered,  yet 
airy  place,  a  Winter  before  you  fow 
them  3  and  the  fecond  Year  they’ll  grow 
apace.  If  you  cleanfe  and  trim  them, 
cut  not  the  Head  nor  the  fibrous  parts 
of  the  Roots,  only  the  Tap-Root  is  to 
be  abated,  as  you  fee  convenient :  Do 
this  in  the  encreafe  of  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  and  not  in  the  Spring  5  when 
young  the  Head  is  to  be  {pared,  but  be¬ 
ing  once  well  fixed,  cut  it  as  dole  to 
the  Earth  as  you  pleafe,  then  it  will 
fihootprodigioufly,  fo  as  in  a  few  Years 
to  be  fit  for  Pike-haves,  whereas  if  you 
take  it  out  of  the  Foreft  the  Head  mall 
be  hruck  off,  which  much  impairs  it. 
Young  Afhes  are  fometimes  in  Winter- 
Frofts  burnt  black  as  a  Coal  3  then  to 
ufe  the  Knife  is  feafonable,  tho’  they 
commonly  recover  of  themfelves,  but 
flowly.  Afh  may  be  propagated  from 
a  bough  flip’d  off  with  fome  of  the  old 
Wood  a  little  before  the  Bud  fwelis,  but 
fcarcely  by  Layers.  In  Spain  fuch  as 
they  refervefor  Spears  they  keep  hripp'd 
up  clofe  to  the  hem,  and  plant  them  in 
dole  Order  and  moiher  Places  3  they 
cut  them  above  the  knot  in  the  de¬ 
creed  of  January,  which  is  too  late  for 
us.  ‘Tis  laid  the  Afh  may  be  inocula¬ 
ted  with  the  Pear  and  Apple. 

Afh  is  not  to  be  planted  in  Ploghed 
Lands,  the  Roots  being  a  hindrance  to 
the  Coulter,  and  the  fhade  of  the  Tree 
malignant  to  Corn  3  but  in  Hedge-Rows 
and  Plumps  they  thrive  exceedingly,  and 
may  be  diipos'd  at  p  or  10  Foot  dif- 
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tance.  In  planting  a  Wood  of  feveral 
kinds,  every  third  Set  flhould  be  Afh. 
The  beh  Aft  delights  in  the  beh  Land, 
which  it  will  foon  impoverifh,  yet 
grows  in  any,  fo  it  be  not  hiff,  wet, 
or  mafhy;  they  thrive  mightily  by  the 
Banks  of  Cryftal  Rivers  and  Streams. 
There’s  as  great  a  difference  in  the  Tim¬ 
ber  of  Aj b>  as  of  Oak  or  Elm  :  The 
Groun d'Ajh  much  excells  a  Bough  of 
the  fame  bulk.  Affj  is  as  lairing  for 
building  as  the  Oak,  and  often  preferr’d 
before  it  ;  It  grows  when  the  Bark  is 
quite  peel’d  off,  as  has  been  obferv’d  in 
Forefts:  Some  Afh  is  fo  curioufly  vein’d, 
that  the  Cabinet-Makers  equal  it  to  E- 
bony,  and  call  it  green  Ebony,  fo  that 
when  Wood-Men  light  on  it  they  may 
have  for  it  what  they  will  3  they  ufe 
the  China-V arnilh  upon  it,  which 
makes  it  fcarce  diftinguifhable  from  the 
curioufly  Draper’d  Olive.  The  Knots 
call’d  Brufcum  and  Mollufcum  frequent¬ 
ly  found  in  this  Wood  are  equal  to  that 
of  Maple,  being  exquifitely  Draper’d, 
and  wafhed  like  the  Gamabes  of  Achates „ 
Dr.  Blot  fpeaks  of  ffrange  Figures  of 
Men,  Fifh  and  Beads,  found  in  a  Table 
of  old  Afl)  in  a  Gentleman’s  Houfe  in 
Oxfordfhire. 

The  ufe  of  the  Afh  next  to  that  of 
the  Oak  is  moftUniverfal:  Itferves  the 
Soldier,  Seaman,  Husbandman,  Car¬ 
penter,  Wheel-wright,  Cart-wright, 
Turner,  Cooper,  and  other  Handycrafts- 
men,  for  Ploughs,  Harrows,  Carts,  Axle- 
Trees,  Wheel-rings,  Ladders,  Oars, 
Blocks  for  Pullies,  Balls,  Mortifes,  Ten¬ 
ons,  &c.  Nothing  like  it  for  Garden 
Pallifado-Hedges,  Hop-yards,  Poles  and 
Spears,  Handles,  Stocks  for  Tools, 
Spades,  Guns,  &c.  The  Oil  of  Afh  is 
excellent  to  recover  hearing,  fome  drops 
of  it  being  diftiil’d  hot  into  theEarsi  to 
anpint  with  it,  is  a  Sovereign  remedy 
for  the  rot  of  the  Bones,  Tooth-ach, 
pains  in  the  Kidneys  or  Spleen.  The 
Seed  of  Afh  is  accounted  an  admirable 
remedy  for  the  Stone.  The  Manna  of 
Calabria  fweats  out  of  the  Leaves  and 
Boughs  of  this  Tree  during  the  hot 
Summer-Months.  The  white  and  rot¬ 
ten  dotard-part  compafes  a  Ground  for 
our  Gallant's  fweet  Powder.  TheTrun- 

chions 
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chions  make  the  third  fort  of  the  mod 
durable  Coal,  and  is  the  befl  and  fweet- 
eft  fuel  for  Ladies  Chambers.  The  dead 
Leaves  afford  relief  to  Cattle  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  like  thofe  of  Elm ;  there's  a  dwarf 
fort  of  it  in  France,  whofe  Berries  feed 
the  People  in  Scarce  Years.  Ajh-keys 
while  young  and  tender  make  a  fine 
Pickle  s  and  when  almoft  ripe  they  are 
good  to  preferve  Ale  or  Beer,  efpecially 
if  mixt  with  Hops.  But  the  (hade  of 
theAjh  is  not  to  be  endured,  becaufe  it 
produces  a  noxious  Infedt:  Neither  are 
they  to  be  planted  near  Gardens  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  fpreading  Roots;  their  fal¬ 
ling  Leaves  are  alfo  drawn  by  their  long 
ft alks  into  the  Worm-holes  by  clutters, 
which  with  their  dead  Keys  fuddenly 
infeft  the  Ground.  The  Seafon  for  fel¬ 
ling  this  Tree  is  from  November  to .  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  for  if  cut  down  too  early  or  too 
late,  it  is  liable  to  the  Worm.  When 
you  lop  Pollards,  do  it  towards  the 
Spring,  and  let  not  the  Lops  grow  too 
great;  when  a  Pollard  comes  to  be  con- 
fiderably  hollow  at  the  Head,  cut  it 
down  fpeedily  ;  and  when  the  Wood¬ 
peckers  make  holes  in  it,  which  con- 
flan  tly  denotes  its  being  faulty,  fell  it 
in  the  Winter. 

ASHES  have  very  much  of  a  rich 
and  fertile  Salt  in  them,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  flighted  or  negledled,  be  they 
of  what  nature  or  kind  they  will. 

Virg.  . . .  -Nig  pudet 

Tjfatcs  Cinerem  immundum  jaBare  per 

Agros. 

They  are  the  befl  Manure  of  any  to  lay 
upon  cold  or  wet  Grounds,  efpecially  if 
kept  dry,  that  the  Rain  do  not  wafh  a- 
way  their  Salt:  But  as  their  Salt  is  di- 
minilh’d  by  Water,  fo  the  moiftening 
them  with  Chamber-lye  or  Soap-fuds 
will  extreamly  encreafe  their  Strength. 
Two  Load  of  thefe  Aihes  will  manure 
an  Acre  of  Land  better  than  6  of  thofe 
that  are  expos’d  to  wet  Weather,  and 
not  order’d  after  this  manner.  The  Atti¬ 
cs  of  any  fort  of  Vegetables  are  well 
known  to  be  very  profitable  for  enrich¬ 
ing  barren  Grounds,  as  is  evident  from 
the  great  Improvement  that  has  been 
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made  by  bnrning  Fern,  Furze,  Heath* 
Sedge,  Stubble,  Straw,  Bean-ftalks, 
but  of  all  forts  of  Afhes,  Mr.  Mortimer 
fays,  thofe  of  Sea-coal  are  the  bett  for 
cold  Lands,  and  the  moftiafting. 

ASPARAGUS,  a  moft  delicate 
Garden- Plant  for  the  Kitchen,  is  raifed 
on  a  good  fat  Soil,  and  at  2  Years  growth 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds,  which 
mutt  be  well  prepared,  by  digging  firft 
about  2  foot  deep  and  4  wide,  and  made 
level  at  the  bottom,  to  mix  fome  very 
good  rotten  dung  with  the  Mould  and 
fill  them  up  :  They  are  planted  at  about 
2  foot  dittance,  in  3  or  4  rows  ;  and 
you  mutt  forbear  to  cut  them  for  3 
Years,  that  they  may  beftrong  and  not 
flubbed,  otherwife  they'll  prove  but 
fmall;  but  if  fpared4  or  y  Years  they’ll 
grow  as  big  as  Leeks :  The  fmall  ones 
are  to  be  left,  that  the  Roots  may  grow 
bigger,  fuflering  thofe  that  fpring  up 
about  the  end  of  the  Seafon  to  run  into 
Seed  ;  and  by  this  means  it  will  exceed- 
ingly  repair  the  hurt  you  may  have  done 
to  the  Plants  in  reaping  their  Fruit. 
When  you  have  upon  Winter’s  approach 
cut  away  the  Stalks,  the  Bed  is  to  be 
cover’d  with  frefh  Horfe-dung  4  or  y 
Fingers  thick  ;  but  fome  ufe  Earth  4 
Fingers  thick,  and  2  Fingers  thick  of  old 
dung,  which  will  keep  them  from  the 
Frott.*  The  Beds  are  to  be  uncover’d  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  March ,  and  good  fat 
Mould  about  2  or  3  Fingers  thick  fpread 
over  them  ;  let  the  dung  be  laid  in  the 
Allies  or  elfewhere,  which  will  rot  and 
be  fit  to  renew  the  Mould  the  following 
Spring. 

If  the  old  Roots  of  this  Plant  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  planted  in  an  hot  Bed,  and  well  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Frofts,  Afparagus  may 
be  had  at  Candlemas.  When  you  cut 
them  remove  a  little  of  the  Earth  from 
about  them,  left  the  others  which  are 
ready  to  peep  be  wounded,  and  let  them 
be  cut  as  low  as  may  be  conveniently. 

The  Bed  for  this  Plant  is  to  be  cover'd 
every  Year  with  a  little  Earth  taken  off 
from  the  Path-way,  fince  inftead  of 
finking  they  are  always  rifing  by  little 
and  little  ;  and  every  two  Years  they 
are  to  be  moderately  dunged  ;  yearly 

about 
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about  Michaelmas  the  ftems  are  cut 
down,  and  the  faireft  taken  for  Seed ; 
and  to  have  them  come  to  bear,  an  I' 
ron-Fork  (the  Spade  being  dangerous^ 
is  to  be  ufed  to  draw  them  into  the 
Nurfery-Beds.  The  mod  dreadful  E- 
nemies  of  this  Plant  are  a  fort  of  Fleas 
that  fallen  upon  its  Shoots  and  make  it 
mifcarry  ;  againll  which  Mifchiefs  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  remedy  found  out. 
Afparagus  is  of  an  Abfterfive  temperate¬ 
ly  hot  and  moilt  Nature,  and  quickly 
boiled,  but  being  boil’d  in  too  great  a 
quantity  together,  they  offend  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  &c.  The  Water  therefore  where¬ 
in  it  was  firffc  boiled  fhould  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  afparagus  feafon’d,  with 
Oil,  Salt,  Pepper,  Orange-Juice  or  Vine¬ 
gar,  and  boiled  in  Wine.  It  does  not 
agree  with  Cholerick  Perfons,  but  old 
Men  may  eat  it  moderately. 

ASPENS.  See  Poplar, 

ASP  ER;  a  Turkifh  Coin  in  value  a- 
bout  five  Pnglifh  Farthings. 

ASPERI  FOLIOUS  PLANTS 
£/.  e.  Rough-leav’d  ]  are  fuch  whofe 
Leaves  Hand  on  the  ftalks  alternately  or 
without  any  certain  order.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  are  generally  Monopetalous  or  con- 
lifting  but  of  one  leaf,  but  the  margin 
of  it  is  cut  into  4  divilions.  After  each 
Flower  of  Plants  of  this  kind  there  ufu- 
ally  fucceeds  4  Seeds,  except  the  Cerin- 
the  that  has  but  2.  Of  this  fort  are 
Borage,  Buglofs,  Hounds  Tongue,  &c. 

ATCHIEVEMENTS,  are  fuch 
as  are  ufually  hung  out  on  the  Fronts 
of  Houfes  after  the  Death  of  a  Noble¬ 
man,  Knight,  Gentleman,  &c.  and  are 
corruptly  call’d  Hatchments.  They  are! 
theCoatsof  Arms  of  any  Nobleman  or 
Gentleman,  marfhalled  with  Supporters 
Helmet,  Wreath  and  Creft,  Mantles, 
Hoods,  &c, 

ATTAINT,  (among  Carriers)  a 
knock  or  hurt  in  a  Horfe’sLcg,  which 
proceeds  either  from  a  blow  with  a- 
nother  Horfo’s  Foot,  or  from  an  Over¬ 
reach  in  frofty  Weather,  when  a  Horfo 
being  rough-food,  or  having  Shoes  with 
long  Calks,  ftrikes  his  hinder  Feet  a- 
gainft  this  Fore-leg.  For  the  Cure,  wafo 
away  the  Filth  with  Vinegar  and  Salt, 
and  cut  off  the  loofe  pieces  of  Flefo. 
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Then  apply  to  the  Part  <e  a  hot  Egg’ 
44  boil'd  hard,  cut  thro'  the  middle,  and 
44  fprinkled  with  Pepper.  In  an  over¬ 
reach  in  frofty  Weather,  let  the  Wound 
be  immediately  wafo’d  with  warm  Vi¬ 
negar,  and  then  fill’d  with  Pepper,  lay¬ 
ing  over  it  a  reftringent  Charge  of 
Whites  of  Eggs,  Chimney-foot  and  Vi¬ 
negar,  or  elfe  of  Lime  temper’d  with 
Water.  For  an  Over-reach  by  the  Calk 
of  Shoes,  fill  the  Hole  with  Gun-pow¬ 
der  beaten  and  mixt  with  Spittle  j  then 
fet  fire  to  it,  and  repeat  the  fame  the 
next  Day,  taking  care  to  keep  the  Foot 
and  Wound  from  moifture,  and  wafo- 
ing  the  Sore  from  time  to  time  with 
Brandy  :  Other  wife  fill  the  Hole  with 
Cotton  dipt  in  Emplajlrum  Divlnum 
melted  with  Oil  of  Rofos  in  a  Spoon, 
laying  aPlaifterof  the  fame  over  all,  and 
dreffing  after  this  manner  every  Day. 

AVENUES,  WALKS ,  &c.  to 
plant.  Moft  Walks  fhould  be  made  to 
lead  to  the  front  of  an  Houfe  ;  Garden- 
gate,  Highway-gate  or  Wood,  or  to  end 
in  a  Profpe£l.  For  an  Avenue  to  an 
Houfe,  whatever  the  length  of  the  Walk 
is,  it  ought  to  be  as  wide  as  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Front ;  and  if  it  be  long, 
the  wider  it  is  the  better.  For  Walks 
to  Woods,  Profpe<fts,  &c.  they  ought 
to  be  60  Foot  in  breadth  ;  and  becaufo 
fuch  Walks  are  a  long  time  before 
they  become  foady,  it  would  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  plant  a  narrower  row  on  each 
fide  rather  than  to  lofethe  ftatelinefs  of 
the  main  Walk.  ’Tis  alfo  advifable  not 
to  have  the  Trees  planted  nearer  toge¬ 
ther  than  35-  or  40  Foot  in  the  Row; 
and  the  fame  diftance  is  to  be  obferv’d 
when  they  are  fet  for  a  regular  Grove* 

AUGUST;  if  this  Month  prove 
dry,  warm,  and  free  from  high  Winds, 
it  rejoices  the  Husbandman's  Heart,  in 
which  he  may  yet  tri-fallow,  as  alfo  lay 
on  Compoft  or  Soil,  as  well  on  Barley 
as  Wheat-land  :  And  this  Month  be¬ 
ing  the  chiefeft  in  Harveft  for  moft  forts 
of  Grain,  good  ufe  is  to  be  made  of  fair 
Weather  while  it  may  be  had.  About 
the  end  of  it,  After-grafs  may  be  mown, 
as  alfo  Clover,  St.  Koine,  and  other  French 
Hays  and  Grafs.  It  is  alfo  the  time  to 
geld  Lambs,  and  to  provide  good  Seed 
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well  picked  againft  Seed-time;  you  muft 
prop  up  the  Hop-poles  which  the  Wind 
Jias  blown  down,  and  near  the  end  of 
the  Month  gather  Hops;  now  alfo  you 
are  to  Vindemiate  and  take  the  Bees,  un- 
lefs  you  fee  caufe,  by  reafon  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther  or  SeafoB,  to  defer  the  fame  until 
the  middle  of  September  ;  but  if  your 
Stocks  be  very  light  and  weak,  begin 
the  earlier,  and  make  your  Summer 
Perry  and  Cyder. 

Early  inoculating  is  now  proper,  if 
you  began  not  before,  and  your  Bud  of 
that  year  is  to  be  gathered,  and  this 
work  to  be  done  before  the  Stocks  are 
removed.  All fecond Branches  or  Shoots 
of  this  fecond  Spring  are  to  be  pruned 
off,  but  care  is  to  be  had  that  the  Fruit 
be  not  expofed  without  Leaves  fuffici- 
ent  to  skreen  it  from  the  Sun,  furnifh- 
ing  and  nailing  up  what  you  willfpare 
to  cover  the  defeats  of  the  Walls;  con¬ 
tinue  yet  to  cleanfe  the  Vines  from  the 
exuberant  Branches  that  too  much  hin¬ 
der  the  Sun,  which  muft  be  difcreetly 
done,  left  the  Fruit  fhrivel  by  being  too 
much  expos’d.  Pull  up  the  Suckers, 
clip  Rofes  now  done  bearing,  and  if 
Plants  run  up  to  Seed  over  haftily,  draw 
their  Roots  a  little  out  of  the  Earth,  lay 
them  along  in  it  fomewhat  flanting,  and 
clap  fome  mould  about  them . 

About  the  middle  of  the  Month  begin 
to  fow  Spin  age,  to  be  ready  about  the 
middle  of  September ,  and  Maches  for 
Winter-Sallets,  alfo  Shell-Lettice,  to 
have  provifton  of  Cabbage- Lettices  at 
the  end  of  Autumn,  and  during  the  Win- 
ter-Seafon  replant  Strawberry-plants  in 
their  defign’d  places,  and  pluck  up  their 
Runners,  extirpate  the  tall  Stalks,  and 
purge  the  old  Tufts  and  Leaves.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  Month  fow  Cabbages 
in  fome  good  Expolition,  to  removein- 
to  a  Nurfery,  and  all  the  Month  long 
fow  fome,  as  well  to  replant  at  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  as 
to  remain  under  good  fhelter,  ro  have 
convenient  hardnefs  againft  the  Cold, 
to  replant  again  after  Winter,  either  in 
the  naked  Earth  in  March ,  or  upon  hot 
Beds  in  February,  which  if  the  Winter 
be  very  cold,  muft  be  cover’d  with  long 
Litter.  Sow  Onions  npw  for  next  year. 
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which  muft  be  replanted  in  March ;  and 
for  thofe  that  are  now  ripe,  take  them 
out  of  the  Ground  as  foon  as  their 
Stems  begin  to  dry,  anddet  them  lie  io 
or  12  days,  drying  in  the  Air,  before 
they  be  put  up  in  the  Granary;  or  elfe 
let  them  be  bound  up  in  Ropes,  for  o- 
therwife  they’ll  ferment  and  rot,  if  laid 
up  before  they  are  dry.  Endive  is  like- 
wife  replanted  at  a  foot  diftance  ;  alfo 
Royal  and  Perpignan-Lettices  ;  fow 
Maches  form  Lent ;  and  as  to  Endive  it 
muft  be  tied  with  i,  2  or  3  Bands  for 
whit’ning.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
the  Month,  the  Sorrel  that  was  clofe 
cut,  to  recruit  its  vigour,  is  to  be  co¬ 
vered  all  over  with  an  inch  thick  of 
Compoft,  and  no  more,  for  that  would 
rot  them  :  Now  alfo  Shallots  are  to  be 
gathered,  and  Garlick  drawn  out  of  the 
Ground. 

The  Provifions  and  Produces  of  this 
Month  are  very  conliderable;  of  Apples, 
the  Ladies-longing,  the  ICirkham-ap- 
ple,  f?fl£»-apple,  Seaming-apple,  Cufhi- 
on-apple.  Spicing,  May-flower,  Sheep- 
fnout,  <&c.  are  the  moft  remarkable. 
Pears  are  commonly  thefe  ;  The  Wind- 
for,  Soveraign,  Orange,  Bergamot,  Slip¬ 
per-pear,  red  Katharine ,  King- Katha¬ 
rine,  Penny-pear,  PrufTia-pear,  Sum- 
mer-Poppering,  Sugar-pear,  Lording- 
pear,  <&c.  And  thefe  the  Peaches  and 
Apricocks,  'viz.  The  Roman -peach. 
Man-peach,  Quince- peach,  Rambouillet , 
Musk-peach,  Grand  Carnation,  Portu¬ 
gal-  peach,  Crown-peach,  Bourdeam: - 
peach,  Lavar-peach,  Maudlin,  Minion- 
peach,  Defpot,  Savoy  Malacotoon, 

There  are  fome  Nedfarines  alfo,  as  the 
Murrey  Nedfarine,  Tawny  Red  Roman , 
Little  Green  Nedlarine,  Clufter  Nedfa- 
rine,  and  Yellow  Nedtarine.  And  be- 
fides  the  Clufter-Grape,  Mufcadine-Co- 
rimils.  Cornelians,  Mulberries,  Figs, 
Filberts,  Melons,  <&c.  you  have  thefe 
Plumbs,  viz.  The  Imperial  Blue,  white 
Dates,  yellow  Pear-plum,  black  Pear- 
plum,  white  Nutmeg,  late  Pear-plum, 
Great  Anthony,  Turkey- plum,  and  the 
jane* plum.  As  for  the  Kitchen-Gar¬ 
den,  you  have  now  ftore  of  white  En¬ 
dive,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  with 
fome  Citruls  or  Pompions  out  of  it. 

In 
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In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden, 
now  is  the  time  to  take  up  your  Bul¬ 
bous  Iris,  or  to  fow  their  Seeds;  as  al¬ 
fo  thofe  of  Lark-heels,  Candy-Tufts. 
Columbines,  Iron-coloured  Fox-Gloves; 
Holv-Hocks,  and  fuchPlants  as  can  en¬ 
dure  Winter  and  the  approaching  Sea 
fons.  Some  Anemone-Roots  to  hav< 
Flowers  all  Winter  may  be  planted,  if 
the  Roots  efcape,  and  the  Seed  being 
of  the  laft  Year  taken  up  to  be  now 
tranfplanted  for  bearing  ;  as  alio  plant 
Dens  Caninus,  Autumnal  Crocus ,  and 
Colchicums  :  Sow  likewife  Narcijfus , 
and  Oriental  Jacynths>  and  replant  fuch 
as  will  not  do  well  out  of  the  Earth: 
Gilliflowers  may  be  flipped,  and  Ala- 
temus-Seed  gathered  from  day  to  day 
as  it  grows  ripe  and  black,  and  let  the 
fame  be  fpread  to  fweat  and  dry  before 
it  be#  put  up  ;  wherefore  it  mu  A  be 
fometimes  moved  with  a  Broom  or 
Whisk  that  the  Seeds  may  not  clog  to¬ 
gether,  unlefs  you  would  feparate  it 
from  the  Mucilage,  for  then  you  muft 
a  little  bruife  it,  wet,  wafh,  and  dry 
them  in  a  Cloth;  moll  other  Seeds  may 
now  likewife  be  gathered  from  Shrubs, 
as  they  are  found  to  ripen. 

About  the  middle  of  this  Month  Au¬ 
ricula's  are  to  be  fown  and  tranfplanted, 
dividing  old  and  lutty  Roots,  and  alfo 
picking  out  your  Seedlings  ;  and  thefe 
like  heft  a  loomy  Sand,  or  moift  light 
Earth,  yet  rich  and  fhaded.  And  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  it  Anemone  Seeds, 
Ranuculus’s,  <&c.  may  be  fown,  lightly 
covered  with  fat  mould  in  Cafes,  fhaded 
and  frequently  refrefhed ;  as  alfo  Cyela- 
ments,  Jacynths,  Iris,  Hepatica,  Primro- 
fes,  Fritillaries,  Martagon,  Fraxinella, 
Tulips,  &c.  but  with  patience  foribme 
of  them  ;  becaufe  they  flower  not  till 
3>  4>  f>  6  or  7  years  after,  efpecially  the 
Tulips,  unlefs  the  Seeds  be  fown  fo  fhal- 
low  that  they  cannot  penetrate  or  link 
above  an  inch  or  2,  for  which  reafbn  their 
Beds  muff  not  be  difturb’d,  but  Hand- 
weeded,  and  left  under  fome  warm 
place,  yet  fhaded,  till  the  heats  are  patt, 
lefl  the  Seeds' dry,  only  the  Hepatica' s 
and  Primrofes  may  be  fown  in  fome 
lefs  expos’d  Beds.  The  only  Seafon  for 
removing  and  laying  perennial  or  Win- 
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ter-Greeits  is  about  Bartholomew -tide, 
and  whatever  is  mod  obnoxious  to 
Frofts,  the  Shoots  and  Branches  of  the 
paft  Spring  being  taken  and  pegged 
down  in  very  rich  Earth,  and  Soil  per¬ 
fectly  confirmed,  and  watered  upon  all 
jccalions,  during  the  Summer ;  and  by 
hat  time  12  Months  they  will  be  ready 
to  remove,  and  are  to  be  tranfplanted 
into  fit  Earth,  fet  in  the  {hade,  and  kept 
moderately  moift,  not  over-wet,  left  tine 
young  Fibres  rot;  after  3  weeks  they 
muft  be.  fet  in  an  airy  place,  but  not  io 
theSun,  till  1  y  days  more  are  over.  The 
Flowers  now  in  prime,  ar e  Amaranthus, 
Angallis  Lufitanica ,  Ajfer  Atticus ,  Spa~ 
nijh  Bells,  Carnations,  yellow  Stocks, 
yellow  mountain  Hearts,  Drench  Mari- 
olds,  Scabious,  Lupines,  Dailies,  Lark- 
eels,  and  a  multitude  more. 

A  U  L  N,  a  Meafure  us’d  in  France, 
which  at  Rouen ,  is  equal  to  one  Fnglijh 
Ell,  at  Calais  to  1.  5*2,  at  Lyons ,  to  1. 
016,  and  at  Paris ,  to  o.  py. 

AUMBRY,  a  Country- word  for  a 
Cupboard  to  keep  Victuals  in. 

AU  ME,  ("of  Rhenijh  Wine,)  a  Mea¬ 
fure  containing  160  Paris- Pints,  or  40 
Fngliflj  Gallons. 

AURICE  L  -WE  I  GHT;  quafi 
Hand-Sale-weighf,  or  from  Anfa,  the 
handle  of  the  Ballance,  is  a  kind  of 
Weight  with  Scales  hanging,  or  Hooks 
fatten'd  at  each  end  of  a  Beam  or  Shaft, 
which  a  Man  us’d  to  lift  up  from  his 
Fore-finger  or  Hand,  and  fo  difcern’d 
the  equality  or  difference  between  the 
weight  and  the  thing  weighed;  But  be¬ 
caufe  there  was  wont  to  be  great  de¬ 
ceit  therein,  it  has  been  forbidden  by 
Law  many  Ages  ago,  and  the  even  Bal¬ 
lance  only  allow’d :  However  it  is  ftill 
us’d  in  feveral  parts  of  England ,  and  by 
fome  judged  to  be  the  fame  as  that  of 
Meat  fold  by  Polling  in  the  hand, 
without  putting  into  the  Ballance. 

AURICULA,  an  Ear,  the  outfide 
of  the  Ear:  Alfo  the  Herb  Borage,  hav¬ 
ing  rough  hairy  Leaves,  a  brown  hairy 
Stalk,  and  fair  blue  fharp-pointed  Flow¬ 
ers  with  fmall  yellow  threads  in  the 
middle,  the  Root  has  many  Fibres, 
This  being  a  tender  Plant  impatient  of 
cold,  may  be  fet  in  a  Pot  and  manag’d 
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after  the  fame  manner  with  the  Cardi-Xftand,  Dog-draw,  Back-bcrond  and  Bloody - 


ftal-jlower ,  which  fee. 

AURICUL A-MXJRIS,  the  Herb 
Moufe-ear,  of  fingular  Virtue  inWound- 
drinks,  Plaifters  and  Ointments,  and  for 
the  Cure  of  feveral  Difeafes. 

AURICUL  A-XJR  S I.  See  Bears- 


ears. 


AUTUMN.  Tfie  Year  is  commonly 
divided  into  4.  Seafons,  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  fo  that  Au¬ 
tumn  is  the  3d  Seafon,  and  begins 
with  us  on  or  about  the  nth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  according  to  the  New  Stile 
on  the  21ft  or  2  id  of  September ,  when 


band,  which  fee  in  their  proper  places. 

B  A  G  K-S I  NEW,  being  the  mod 
confiderablepart  in  a  Horfe’s  Leg  fhould 
be  large,  firm,  and  at  a  good  diftance 
from  the  Shank-bone  j  the  broadeft  and 
flatted;  Legs  being  the  bell:.  It  ought 
alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  if  the  Back-finew 
does  not  quite  fail  as  it  were,  juft  be¬ 
neath  the  Ply  or  Bending  of  the  Knee.- 
For  tho’  it  fhould  not  be  fo  big  there, 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  Shank  5  yet  in 
fome  Horfes  it  diminifhes  fb  exceffively 
that  in  that  place  ’tis  no  bigger  than 
one’s  Thumb,  or  is  fo  dole  fixt  to  the 


the  Sun  enters  the  fign  Libra,  and  ends  Bone,  that  it  appears  but  very  little. 


with  us  on  the  nth  of  December  or 
according  to  New  Stile,  on  the  2  id  of 
December. 

A U T U  M N-CA L VILE ,  an  Apple 
of  a  longifh  fhape,  and  very  red  colour 
both  within  and  without,  efpecially 
thole  of  them  which  have  a  moft  agree¬ 
able  Violet-Smell,  that  renders  them  fo 
confiderable  ;  the  moft  excellent  ones 
have  always  their  Pulp  more  deeply 
ting’d  with  red,  and  are  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  reft ;  they  commonly  keep 
from  OBober  till  January  and  Eebruary', 
It  is  a  very  good  Fruit  to  eat  raw,  and 
no  lefs  excellent  to  be  us’d  in  com¬ 
potes. 

AWNS  or  ANES,  the  Spires  or 
Beards  of  Barley,  or  other  bearded  Grain. 
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BACKBERIND  or  BAC  KBE- 
ROND,  an  old  Saxon  word, 
which,  in  ftri&nefs  of  Speech,  fignifies, 
to  bear  upon  the  Back,  or  about  a  Man. 
But  Manvpood  notes  it  for  one  of  the  4 
Circumftances  or  Cafes,  wherein  a  Fo- 
xefter  may  arreft  the  Body  of  an  Offen¬ 
der  againft  Vert  or  Venifon  in  the  Fo- 
reft;  for  by  the  Affize  of  the  Foreft  of 
Lane  after  ( fays  he)  Taken  with  the  Man¬ 
ner,  is  when  one  is  found  in  the  King’s 
Foreft  .is  any  of  thefe  4  Degrees  $  Stable- 


This  very  much  weakens  the  ftrength 
of  a  Leg ;  and  fuch  Horfes  are  apt  to 
ftumble,  or  at  leaft  to  trip  and  ftrike 
with  their  Toes  againft  the  Stones. 

BACKING  a  Colt,  after  he  has 
been  exercis’d  for  fome  time  Morning 
and  Evening,  and  you  find  him  obedient^ 
as  dire&ed  under  the  Head  Colt  j  then 
take  him  into  fome  plow’d  Ground, 
the  lighter  the  better  j  and  when  you 
have  made  him  Trot  a  good  pace  about  in 
your  Hand,  and  thereby  taken  from  him 
all  his  Wantonnefs,  look  and  fee  whe¬ 
ther  your  Tackling  be  firm  and  good, 
and  every  thing  in  Its  true  and  proper 
place  5  when  having  one  to  flay  his  Head 
and  govern  the  Chafing  Reign,  you 
may  take  his  Back,  yet  not  fuddenly, 
but  by  degrees,  and  with  divers  head¬ 
ings,  and  half-rifings,  which  if  he  en¬ 
dure  patiently,  then  fettle  your  felf,  but 
if  he  flirink  and  diflike,  tnen  forbear  to 
mount,  and  chafe  him  about  again,  and 
then  offer  to  mount,  and  do  this  till  he 
be  willing  to  receive  you.  After  you 
are  fettled,  receive  your  Stirrups,  and 
cherifh  him  j  put  your  Toes  forward, 
and  he  that  ftays  his  Head,  let  him  lead 
him  forward  half  a  dozen  paces,  then 
cherifh  him  again,  and  fhake  and  move 
your  felf  in  the  Saddle,  then  let  him  ftay 
his  Head,  and  remove  his  Hand  a.  little 
from  the  Cavezon,  and  as  you  thruft 
your  Toes  forward,  let  him  move  him 
forward  with  his  Reins,  till  you  have 
made  him  apprehend  your  own  moti¬ 
on  of  Body  or  Foot,  which  muft  go 
equally  together,  afid  wuh  Spirit  alio , 
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fo  that  he  will  go  forward  without  the 
other’s  affiflance  and  flay  upon  the  re- 
ftraintof  your  own  Hand*  thencherifb 
him,  and  give  him  Grafs  and  Bread  to 
Eat,  alight  from  his  Back,  mount  and 
unmount  twice  or  thrice  together ;  e~ 
ver  mixing  them  with  cherifhings  ; 
thus  exercife  him  till  he  be  madeperred 
in  going  forwards  and  Handing  Hill  at 
pleafure;  This  being  done,the!ong  Rein 
may  be  laid  afide,  and  the  Band  about 
the  Neck,  and  only  ufe  t\it  Trenches  und 
Cavezon,  with  the  Mart'mgal ,  and  let  a 
Groom  lead  the  way  before,  or  another 
Horfe,  going  only  flraight  for  wards,  and 
make  him  Hand  Hill  when  you  pleaie, 
which  will  be  foon  effected  by  Trot* 
ting  him  after  another  Hori.es  fome- 
times  equally  with  him,  fbmetimes  be¬ 
fore,  fo  that  he  may  fix  upon  no  cer¬ 
tainty  but  your  own  pleasure,  and  be 
lure  to  have  regard  to  the  well  carriage 
of  his  Neck  ana  Head,  and  as  the  Mar- 
tingal  flackens,  fo  flraighten  it  from 
time  to  time. 

B  A  CK- WO  R  M,  a  difeafein  Hawks  ; 
It  is  a  Worm  about  half  a  Yard  long, 
which  lies  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  skin  a- 
bout  the  Reins ;  it  proceeds  from  grofs 
and  vifcous  i  Humours  in  the  Bowels, 
caus’d  by  bad  Digeflion. 

This  DiHemper  is  known  by  the 
Hawks  cafling  her  Gorge,  Hinting 
Breath,  croaking  in  the  night,  rufHing 
and  writhing  her  Tail,  by  the  Mewting, 
&c. 

As  for  the  Cure,  tho’  this  Worm  is 
rarely  kill’d,  yet  if  it  be  negle&ed  it  will 
kill  the  Hawk.  Take  a  Glafs  of  the 
juice  of  Green-Wormwood,  and  put  in¬ 
to  it  as  many  Cloves  of  Garlick  as  the 
juice  will  cover,  but  firfl  peel  them 
clean,  and  pierce  them  thro’,  put  them 
into  a  Glafs  that  may  keep  them  clofe 
Hopp’d  up,  and  give  the  Hawk  one  at 
a  time  for  3  or  4  days,  at  night  for  Sup¬ 
per  :  alfo  take  2  or  3  bits  of  Mear,  roll 
them  up  in  Muflard-Seed  unbruis’d,  and 
give  her  them  to  eat s  and  let  her  Cafl¬ 
ing  at  this  titne  be  Plumage. 

This  DiHemper  is  alfo  call’d  the  li- 
lancler,  which  fee. 

BADGER,  one  that  carries  Bag¬ 
gage  or  Luggage,  particularly  a  licens’d 
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Huckfter  that  buys  Corn  or  other  Pro- 
vi lions  in  one  Place,  and  carries  them 
to  another  to  make  Profit  thereof 
B  A  D  G  E  R  j  a  wild  Beafl,  otherwise 
call’d  a  Gray ,  Brock ,  Borefon  or  Baufon j 
has  the  Male  diflingui(hed  from  the  Fe¬ 
male,  by  the  firH  being  call’d  a  Boar-Big^ 
and  the  other  and  of  this  Beafl: 

("fays  Gefner)  there  are  two  kinds  j  the 
one  refembling  a  Dog  in  his  Feet,  the 
other  an  Hog  in  his  cloven  Hoofs,  their 
Snout  alfo  having  the  fame  differences 
befides  the  one  has  a  grayer  or  whiter 
Coat  than  the  other,  and  goes  far  out  in 
feeking  his  Preys  they  alfo  differ  in  their 
Food,  the  one  eats  Flefh  and  Carrion,’ 
rhe  other  and  Roots  Fruits :  But  Mr.  Ne~ 
berville  mentions  2  forts,  in  a  different 
manner,  faying  that  one  of  them  cafls 
his  Fiants  long  like  a  Fox,  and  has  Re- 
fidence  in  Rocks,  making  very  deep 
Furrows  s  whereas  the  other  makes 
them  in  light  Ground,  and  has  more  va¬ 
riety  of  Cells  and  Chambers  than  the 
former:  The  firH  has  his  Throat,  Nofe 
and  Eyes,  yellowifhasa  Martern’s  throat, 
and  is  much  blacker  and  lighter- Legg’d 
than  theBadger-v>belf>a.s  thelaft  is  call’d  , 
both  forts  live  upon  Flefh,  hunting  gree¬ 
dily  after  Carrion,  and  are  very  mifeniev- 
ous  to  Warrens,  efpecially  when  big 
with  Young.  In  general,  they  are  Beafts 
that  have  very  fharp  Teeth,  broad  Back, 
and  longer  Legs  on  the  right  fide  than 
the  left,  and  therefore  run  beft  when 
they  are  on  the  fide  of  an  Hill  or  a  Cart- 
road  way*  Their  fore-Legs  have  very 
fharp  Nails  bare  and  apt  to  dig  withal,' 
being  5*  both  before  and  behind,  but  the 
hinder  very  much  fhorter  and  cover’d 
with  hair :  Their  feent  is  flrong,  and 
they  are  much  infefled  with  Lice  about 
the  Privities  j  they  are  of  a  very  cold 
Nature,  and  therefore  when  it  fnows 
they  will  not  come  out  of  their  holes 
for  3  or  4  days  together  j  and  at  beff 
they  are  inclinable  to  be  very  fleepy,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  day-time  s  they  feldom 
Hir  abroad  but  in  the  Night.  They  are 
long-Livers,  and  by  extream  Age  will 
grow  Blind,  when  they  never  Hir  out 
of  their  Receffes,  but  are  fed  by  fuch 
as  have  their  Sight,  They  eat  their 
Flefh  in  Italy  and  Germany;  it’s  befl  in 
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September  if  it  be  fat,  and  themfelves 
love  Hogs-flefh  above  any  other  ;  for 
take  but  a  piece  of  Pork  and  bring  it 
over  a  Badger’s  Burrow,  at)d  if  he  be 
within,  you  fhall  quickly  lee  him  ap¬ 
pear.  When  thefe  Creatures  Earth,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  enter’d  a  good  depth  by 
digging,  for  the  clearing  of  the  Earth 
out,  one  of  them  falls  on  his  Back,  and 
the  other  lays  Earth  on  the  Belly,  and 
io  taking  his  hinder  feet  in  his  mouth, 
draws  the  Belly-laden  Badger  out  of  the 
hole,  and  having  disburden’d  him  felf,  re¬ 
enters,  and  does  the  like  till  all  is  fi- 
nifh’d  ;  nay,  it’s  diverlion  enough  to  be¬ 
hold  them,  when  they  gather  Materials 
for  their  Couch,  as  Straw,  Leaves,  Mofs, 
or  the  like  ;  for  they  wrap  up  as  much 
together  with  their  Feet  and  Head  as  a 
Man  can  well  carry  under  his  Arms, 
and  will  make  fhift  alfo  to  get  it  into 
their  Cells. 

B  ADG  ER-HUNTI NG  i  they  are 
fo  fubtil  Animals,  that  when  they  per¬ 
ceive  the  Terriers  begin  to  yearn,  they’ll 
flop  the  holes  between  the  Terriers  and 
them;  and  if  the  Terriers  continue  lay¬ 
ing,  they  will  remove  their  Baggage 
with  them,  and  go  into  another  Apart¬ 
ment  or  Chamber  of  the  Burrow, 
whereof  they  have  many,  and  fo  will 
remove  from  one  to  another,  till  they 
can  go  no  further,  barricading  the  way 
as  they  go.  But  more  particularly  for 
the  Hunting  of  them  it’s  perform’d  thus : 
Firft  feek  the  Earths  and  Burrows  where 
the  "Badger  lies,  and  in  a  clear  Moon- 
fhine  Night,  flop  all  the  holes  but  one 
or  two ;  placing  therein  Sacks  fafln’d 
with  drawing-firings,  which  may  fhut 
him  up  as  foon  as  he  flrains  the  Bag. 
And  when  the  Sacks  or  Bags  are  thus 
fet,  cafloff  the  Hounds,  and  beat  all  the 
Groves,  Hedges  and  Turfs  within  a 
Mile  or  2  about,  when  the  Badgers  that 
are  abroad,  being  alarm’d  by  the  Dogs, 
will  forthwith  repair  to  their  Earths  or 
Burrows,  and  fo  be  taken.  Now  let 
the  Perfonthat  watches  the  Sacks,  fland 
clofe  and  upon  a  clear  Wind,  or  elfe  :he 
Badger  will  find  him  and  By  fome  o- 
ther  way  for  fafety  5  but  if  the  Hounds 
cither  encounter  him,  or  undertake  the 
chafe  before  he  Earths,  he’J]  then  fland 
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it  Bay  like  a  Bear*  and  make  mofl  in~ 
comparable  Sport. 

Then  as  to  the  inflruments  ufed  in 
digging,  and  the  manner  how  to  dig 
out  the  Badger ,  you  mu  ft  in  the  firft 
place  have  fuch  as  are  fit  to  dig  with, 
next  fo  many  Terriers  garnifhed  with 
Bells  hung  in  Collars  to  make  him  bolt 
the  fooner- :  Befides  which,  the  Collars 
will  be  Tome  fmall  defence  to  the  Dogs. 
The  Inflruments  are  thefe,  a  fharp- 
pointed  Spade,  which  ferves  to  begin 
the  Trench  where  the  Ground  is  hard- 
eft,  and  broader  Tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter  ;  the  long  hollowed  Spade,  which, 
is  ufeful  to  dig  away  Roots,  having  ve¬ 
ry  fharp  edges*  the  flat  broad  Spade  to 
dig  withal,  when  the  Trench  is  better 
opened,  and  the  Ground  fofter  ;  Mat¬ 
tocks  and  Pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard 
Ground,  when  a  Spade  will  do  but  lit¬ 
tle  fervice ;  the  Cole-rake  to  cleanfe  the 
hole,  and  to  keep  it  from  flopping  up  ; 
the  Clamps,  whereby the  Badger  may  be 
taken  out  alive  to  make  fport  therewith 
afterwards  :  And  it  were  not  amifs  to 
have  a  ^pail  of  Water  to  refreih  Terriers 
after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Earth 
to  take  breath.  The  fame  may  be  done 
by  a  Fox. 

B  AD  MIN  TON CAVE  S,  are  Caves 
in  the  County  of  Wilts ,  all  lying  in  a 
row,  but  of  different  dimenfions ;  the 
manner  of  which  is  2  long  Stones  fet 
upon  the  fides,  covered  on  the  top  with 
broad  Stones ;  the  leaft  of  thefe  Caves  is 
4,  foot  wide,  and  feme  of  them  9  or 
10  foot  long,  wherein  Spurs,  pieces  of 
Armour,  and  the  like,  have  been  found, 
not  long  fince,  by  thofe  that  digged  in 
them,  which  makes  them  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  Tombs  of  fome  ancient 
Heroes. 

BAG;  this  is  an  uncertain  quantity, 
as  of 

Almonds  about  3  C* 

Anife-feed  5  to  4  C* 

Pepper  1  and  a  quarter  to  3  C- 

Goats-hair  2  to  4  C» 

Cotton-yam  z  and  a  half  to  4  and  a  quart' 

ter. 

1  BAG/ 
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BAG,  to  retrieve  a  Hcrfe3s loft  appe¬ 
tite  ‘  Put  an  Ounce  of  sljja  foetida  and 

*  as  much  Powder  of  Savin  into  a  Bag 

*  to  be  tyed  to  the  Bit,  keeping  him 

*  bridled  for  2  Hours,  feveral  times  a 

*  Day.-  As  foon  as  you  take  off  the  Bri¬ 
dle,  hell  fall  to  eating  ;  the  fame  Bag 
Will  ferve  a  long  time. 

BAILIFFS;  every  County  being 
Sub-divided  into  Hundreds,  fo  called  at 
firfl,  either  for  containing  ioo  Houles, 
or  ioo  Men,  bound  to  find  Arms,  or 
Wapen-Takes ;  every  fuch  Wapen-Take 
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ley  mingled  together;  ofthefethe  oldeft 
Meal  is  ever  the  belt  and  yields  mod, 
fo  it  be  fweet  and  untainted ;  for  the 
prefer vation  whereof  it  is  requisite  to 
clean le  the  Meal  well  from  Bren,  and 
to  keep  it  in  fweet  VefTels.  i.  For  Baking 
of  fimple  Meal,  your  befl:  and  principal 
Bread,  is  Manchet  baked  thus.  Firdr, 
your  Meal  being  ground  upon  the  black 
Stones,  if  it  be  poffible,  which  makes 
the  whitefl:  Flour,  and  bolted  through 
the  fined:  Bolting-cloth;  you  are  to  put 
it  into  a  clean  Kinivel,  and  opening  the 


or  Hundred  has  commonly  a  Bailiff;  alFlour  hollow  in  the  midft,  pour  in  the 
very  antient  Office,  and  of  great  Autho- (quantity  of  3  Pints  to  a  Buffiel,  more 


rity,  but  now  of  very  little.  The  Ordina 
ry  Bailiffs  are  of  2  forts,  Bailiffs- Er¬ 
rant,  and  Bailiffs  of  Franchifes  ;  the 
fird:  are  thele  whom  the  Sheriffs  ap¬ 
point  to  go  up  and  down  the  County 
to  ferve  Writs,  fummon  the  County- 
Seffions  or  the  like  ;  but  the  other  are 
fuch  as  are  appointed  by  every  Lord 
within  his  Liberty ,  to  do  fuch  Offices 
therein,  as  the  Bailiff-Errant  does  at 
large  in  the  County. — But  Bailiff  of 


a  Commofef  in  Wales  feems  to  have  fome 
power  of  Judicature  within  the  Pre- 
cindfs  of  the  Commote  ;  for  thus  we 
Read  in  St  at.  Wallia:  Baliv't  autem  Corn- 
motor  um  de  c&tero  teneant  Commotos  fuos, 
&  Juftitiam  f actant  &  exerceant  inter 
Litigantes. 

BAK  E-H  O  U  E ;  the  conveniences 
thereof  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  have  a  good 
Bolting-houfe  with  large  Pipes  to  bolt 
Meal  in,  fair  Troughs  to  lay  Leaven  in* 
and  fweet  Sabes  to  receive  the  Bran : 
It  mud:  be  furnifh’d  with  Bolters,  Sear- 
ces.  Ranges  and  Meal-fieves  of  all  forts, 
both  fine  and  coarfe,  fair  Tables  to 
mould  on,  large  Ovens  to  Bake  in,  the 
foais  thereof  rather  of  1  or  2  entire 
Stones,  than  of  many  Bricks,  and  the 
Mould  to  be  made  narrow,  fquare  and 
eafie  to  be  covered  :  But  for  Peals,  Cole- 
Rakes,  Maukins,  and  the  like,  tho’  ne- 
ceffary,  yet  they  are  of  fuch  general  ufe 
as  to  need  no  Defcription. 

BAKING,  is  a  neceflary  Art  to  be 


or  lefs  of  the  bed:  Ale,  with  Balm  and 
Salt  to  feafon  it;  Pour  in  your  Liquor 
reafonably  warm,  and  Knead  all  very 
well  together  with  both  your  Hands, 
through  the  Brake,  or  for  want  there¬ 
of,  fold  the  Dough  in  a  Cloth,  and  with 
your  Feet  tread  it  a  good  while ;  then 
letting  it  lie  an  Hour  or  thereabouts  to 
fwell,  take  it  out,  and  mould  it  into 
round  and  flat  Manchets ;  fcotch  them 
about  the  middle  to  give  leave  to  rife, 
prick  the  Dough  with  your  Knife  or 
the  top,  and  fo  putting  it  into  the  O- 
ven,  bake  it  with  a  gentle  Fire. 

2.  For  the  baking  of  the  bed:  Wheat- 
Bread,  which  is  alfo  fimply  made  of 
Wheat,  after  the  Meal  is  drefs'd  and 
bolted  thro’  a  more  coarfer  Bolter  than 
was  us’d  for  your  Manchet,  and  put  in¬ 
to  a  clean  Tub,  Trough  or  KiniveL 
take  four  Leaven,  that  is  a  Piece  of  fucli 
like  Leaven  fav’d  from  a  former  Batch* 
and  well  filled  with  Salt,  and  fb  laid  up 
to  four,  and  this  you  are  to  break  in 
fmall  Pieces,  into  warm  Water,  and  then 
drain  it;  which  being  done,  make  a 
.  deep  hollow  Hole,  as  aforefaid,  in  the 
midd:  of  the  Flour,  and  therein  put  the 
drained  Liquor;  then  with  your  Hand, 
mix  fome  part  of  the  Flour  therewith 
till  your  Liquor  be  as  thick  as  Pancake- 
batter;  then  cover  it  all  over  with  Meal, 
and  fo  let  it  lie  all  Night ;  next  Morn¬ 
ing  fir  it  and  all  the  red:  of  the  Meal 
well  together,  and  with  a  little  more 
warm  Water,  Barm  and  Salt,  to  feafon 


known,  and  Meals  for  Bread,  which  are  . . . ,  _ _ _ 3  „ 

either  Simple  or  Compound  ;  Simple, !  it,  bring  it  to  a  perfect  Leaven,  diff  an  i 
ts  Wheat  or  Rye ;  Compound,  as  Wheat  j  firm:  Afterwards  knead,  break  and  tread 
and  Rye  mix’d,  or  Rye,  Wheat  and  Bar-j  it,  as  was  (aid  before  concerning  Man- 

*  D  checs. 
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diets,  and  Co  mould  it  up  into  reafona- 
ble  Loaves  ;  then  bake  it  with  an  in¬ 
different  good  Heat.  And  thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thefe  2  Examples,  you  may  bake 
any  Leavened  or  unleavened  Bread, 
whether  it  be  fimple  Corn,  as  Wheat! 
or  Rye  of  it  felf;  or  compound -Grain, 
as  Wheat  and  Rye,  Wheat  and  Barley, 
Rye  and  Barley,  or  any  other  mixt 
white  Conn;  only  becaufe  Rye  is  a  little 
ftronger  Grain  than  Wheat,  it’s  good  to 
put  the  Water  a  little  hotter  thereto 
than  to  the  Wheat. 

3.  But  more  particular  for  your  Oven- 
Bread,  or  Bread  for  hir’d  Servants,  which 
is  the  coarfefl  fort  for  Man’s  Ufe;  take 
2  Bufhels  of  Barley,  2  Pecks  of  Peafe, 
a  Peck  of  Wheat  or  Rye,  and  a  Peck 
of  Malt,  all  which  grind  together  and 
drefs  through  a  Meal-Sieve;  then  put¬ 
ting  it  into  a  four  Trough,  fot  Liquor 
on  the  Fire,  and  when  it  boils  let  one 
put  in  the  Water,  and  another  with  the 
Mafh-R  udder  flir  fome  of  the  Flour 
therewith,  after  it  has  been  feafon’d 
with  Salt,  and  fo  let  it  be  till  next 
Day:  Afterwards  putting  to  the  red  of 
the  Flour,  work  it  up  into  fliff  Leaven, 
then  mould  it,  and  bake  it  in  great 
Loaves  with  a  flrcng  Heat  :  If  your 
Trough  be  not  four  enough  to  four  the 
Leaven,  then  you  are  to  let  it  be  longer 
in  the  Trough,  or  elfe  take  the  help  of 
a  four  Leaven  with  your  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  for  the  hotter  your  Liquor  is,  the 
lefs  will  the  Smell  or  the  Ranknefs  of 
the  Peafe  be  perceiv’d. 

B  A  L  E  ;  This  is  a  Pack  of  Merchan¬ 
dize,  but  it  is  of  different  Quantity,  as 
of 

Cotton-Tarn  3  to  4  C. 

Raw-Silk  1  to  4,  C. 

Lockram  or  Dowlas  3,  3  and  an  half,  or 
4  Pieces. 

BALKS;  Are  Ridges  or  Banks  be¬ 
tween  2  Furrows,  or  Pieces  of  Ground 
unplough’d  :  The  Word  is  fometimes 
us’d  for  Poles  or  Rafters  over  Out-hou- 
fes  or  Barns;  among  Bricklayers ,  great 
Beams,  fuchas  are  us’d  in  making  Scaf¬ 
folds. 

BALLANCE;  A  Pair  of  Scales, 
an  even  Weight, 
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BALLANCE  of  Trade-,  The  Dif¬ 
ference  or  Excefs  between  the  Value  of 
Commodities  bought  of  Foreigners,  and 
the  Value  of  our  own  native  Producti¬ 
ons  tranfported  into  other  Nations. 

To  BALLANCE,to  poifeor  make  even 
Weight,  to  fettle  or  even  an  Accompt. 

BALLS  CORDIAL,  for  the 
Strangles;  <£  Take  of  Butter  the  bignefs 
“  of  an  Egg,  Cinnamon,  1  Dram,  a  large 
“  Nutmeg  grated,  and  2  Drams  of  Su- 
“  gar,  mix  them  well;  add  half  a  Glafs 
“  of  Brandy,  and  flir  all  over  a  gentle 
“  Fire.  Tie  this  in  a  round  Bag  to  be 
c<  fallen 3d  to  theHorfe’s  Bit,  and  chew’d 
“  3  or  4  Times  a  Day.  Mr.  Markham's 
famous  Cordial  Balls  of  admirable  Vir¬ 
tue  for  curing  any  violent  Colds  or 
Glands,  to  prevent  Hear t-ficknefs,  or  to 
purge  away  molten  Greafe,  &c.  in  Hor- 
ies,  are  made  in  the  following  Manner : 

44  Take  Anife-feed,  Cummin-Seeds,  Fen- 
44  nugreek- Seeds,  Carthamus-Seeds ,  E- 
44  lecampain-Roots  and  Colts-foot,  of 
44  each  2  Ounces,  beaten  and  fearced  ve- 
44  ry  fine  ;  2  Ounces  of  the  Flour  of 
44  Brimflone,  an  Ounce  of  the  Juice  of 
44  Liquorifh,  and  diffolve  it  on  the  Fire 
44  in  half  a  Pint  of  White- wine:  Then 
44  take  an  Ounce  of  Chymical  Oil  of 
44  Anife-feeds,  1  Ounce  of  Sallet  Oil, 
44  Honey,  Syrup  of  Sugar,  or  for  want 
44  of  it,  Molofles,  of  each  half  a  Pint  ; 

44  all  which  mix  with  proper  Powders, 
44  and  with  as  much  fine  Wheat-Flour 
44  as  will  bind  and  knit  them  together, 
44  work  them  into  a  fliff  Pafle  to  be 
flopt  clofe  in  a  Gallipot,  for  they’ll  keep 
all  the  Year,  I  mean  the  Pafle  and  make 
it  into  Balls  as  you  fee  Occafion.  Now 
as  to  the  form  of  thefe  Balls,  if  they  be 
given  at  the  end  of  a  Stick,  they  mull 
be  fharp  at  both  Ends,  and  thick  in  the 
Middle ;  but  if  in  a  Horn  of  Beer,  they 
may  be  made  as  big  as  a  good  Walnut; 
put  down  a  good  Hornful  of  Beer  after 
every  one  of  them,  to  clear  the  Paflage, 
For  the  ufing  of  them  to  prevent 
Sicknefs,  take  a  Ball  and  anoint  it  all 
over  withfweet  Butter,  and  give  it  him 
in  the  Morning  in  the  manner  of  a  Pill: 
Then  ride  the  Horfe  a  little  after  it,  and 
Feed  and  Water  him  abroad  or  at  home, 
,as  ufual,  and  thus  do  3  or  4  Mornings 
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together.  For  a  Cold  or  Glands,  ule 
them  in  the  fame  manner  for  a  Week 
together;  to  fatten  a  Horfe  give  them 
for  a  Fortnight.  For  fcouring,  ufe 
them  after  and  in  his  Heat;  one  of  them 
difTolved  in  a  Pint  of  warm  Sack,  is  a 
prefent  Remedy  for  a  fmall  Cold  ;  4 
have  the  fame  Effe6t  in  ordinary  Water 
made  hike- warm.  If  one  be  given  be¬ 
fore  Travel,  it  prevents  Tiring  ;  given 
in  the  Heat  of  Travel,  refrefhes  Wearf 
nefs ;  and  after  Travel,  faves  the  Horfe 
from  all  Surfeits  and  inward  Sicknefies. 
For  other  Sorts,  fee  Cordial  or  Treacle- 
Balls  and  Chewing-Balls,  under  thole  Ar¬ 
ticles. 

BALM;  A  fweet-fmelling  Herb, 
whofe  Leaf  when  tender,  makes  a  Part 
of  Sallet-furniture ;  being  multiplied 
both  by  Seed  and  rooted  Branches,  like 
Lavender,  Hyllop,  Thyme,  &c.  It  is 
a  healing  and  exhilarating  Cordial,  So- 
veraign  for  the  Brain,  ftrengthening  the 
Memory,  and  powerfully  chafing  away 
Melancholy:  And  as  the  tender  Leaves 
(as  aforefaid)  are  ufed  in  Compofition 
with  other  Herbs  for  Sallets,  fo  the 
Sprigs  frefh-gathered  put  into  Wine  or 
other  Drink,  during  the  Heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  give  it  a  wonderful  quicknefs; 
and  befides,  this  Plant  yields  an  incom¬ 
parable  Wine  made  in  the  lame  manner 
as  that  of  Cowllip-flowers. 

BALOTADE;  A  Leap  in  which 
a  manag’d  Horfe  offers  to  (trike  out 
with  his  hind-Legs,  but  does  it  not ; 
only  making  an  Offer,  and  (hewing  the 
Shoes  of  his  hind-Feet* 

BAN-DOG;  A  Dog  kept  in  Bands 
or  ty’d  up;  a  Maftiff  for  the  Houfe, 
Bull,  Bear,  <&c.  which  fhould  be  chofirn 
with  thefe  Properties  and  Qualities,' that 
he  have  a  large  and  mighty  Body,  well 
fet,  a  great  Head,  (harp  fiery  Eyes,  a 
wide  black  Mouth,  flat  Jaws,  with  a 
Fang  on  either  Side,  appearing  Lion¬ 
like  faced  :  His  Teeth  even  on  both 
his  Jaws  and  (harp,  a  great  Breaft,  big 
Legs  and  Feet,  (hort  Tail,  not  too  curft, 
nor  too  gentle  of  Difpolition,  notlavifh 
of  his  barking,  no  Gadder ;  and  laftly, 
that  he  have  a  loud  fhrill  Voice  for  the 
Terror  of  Thieves ;  but  for  the  Choice 
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of  them  when  young,  (ee  Shepherd's 

Maftiff. 

BANGL E-E A R S ;  An  Imperfec¬ 
tion  in  an  Horfe  that  is  remedied  in 
this  manner  :  Place  his  Ears  fo  as  yon 
would  have  them  Hand,  and  then  with 
2  little  Boards  or  Pieces  of  Trenchers  5 
Fingers  broad,  having  2  long  Strings 
knit  thereto,  bind  the  Ears  fo  fall  in 
the  Places  where  they  are  fix’d  that 
they  cannot  fir :  Then  behind  the  Head 
and  the  Root  of  the  Ear  you’ll  lee  a 
great  deal  of  empty  wrinkled  Skin* 
which  with  your  Finger  and  Thumb 
you  are  to  pull  up,  and  clip  away  with 
a  fharp  Pair  of  Sciflers  dofeby  the  Head ; 
afterwards  with  a  Needle  and  red  Silk 
flitch  the  2  Sides  of  the  Skin  together* 
and  with  your  green  Ointment  heal  up 
the  Sore  ;  that  done,  take  away  your 
Splints  that  held  up  the  Ears,  and  in 
a  fhort  Time  you  fhall  find  them  keep 
the  fame  Place  where  you  fet  them* 
without  Alteration. 

BANK-FENCE;  the  beft  and 
cheapeft,  where  flat  Stones  are  not  to 
be  had,  is  to  dig  green  Turf  about  a 
Spit  deep,  the  breadth  of  the  Spade,  and 
4  or  y  Inches  thick:  Letthefe  Turfs  be 
laid  with  the  Grafs  outward  even  by  a 
Line,  and  on  the  back-fide  of  them  a- 
nother  Row  of  Turf,  leaving  a  Foot 
Space  of  folid  Ground  on  the  out-fide* 
to  prevent  the  Bank  from  flipping  in ; 
on  the  out-fide  of  which  a  Ditch  may 
be  made  of  any  Depth  or  Breadth  at 
Pleafure:  With  the  Earth  taken  out 
thence,  the  Workman  is  to  fill  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Bank  level  with  theT  ur  f  on  each 
Side,  and  then  lay  2  more  Rows  of  Turf 
upon  the  firft,  and  fill  it  again  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  to  be  done  till  the  Bank 
rifes  to  the  height  of  4  Foot,  or  of 
what  height  you  pleafe,  only  the  Foun¬ 
dation  muft  be  fomewhat  broader,  if 
you  would  have  it  made  higher,  and  a 
fmall  Slope  given  to  the  Bank,  fo  as  the 
Top  of  it  may  be  above  3  Foot  wide; 
Upon  this  Platform  plant  your  Qjiick- 
fet  about  a  Foot  or  more  in  depth  ;  by 
which  means  you’ll  have  a  Fence  6  boot 
high  befides  the  Hedge  on  it,  that  will 
be  continually  verdant  on  both  Sides, 
like  a  green  Wall  and  fufficient  to  keep 
fa  Da  afl 
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all  forts  of  Cattle  within  their  Bounds. 
Belides  that  the  Grafs-Roots  will  bind 
the  Turf  foclofe,  that  in  a  Year’s  Time 
it  will  become  entirely  folid,  and  it  will 
be  much  Wronger,  when  the  Roots  of 
the  Quick  come  to  bind  all  together  in 
like  manner. 

BANKRUPT.  See  CowmiJJion  of 
Bankrupt. 

BANKS  of  a  Fifh-Pond If  well 
made,  and  in  lufficient  Dimenfions,  no¬ 
thing  can  hurt  them,  but  great  Land 
Floods  or  Water-Shots,  which,  if  Buf¬ 
fered  to  run  over,  will  not  only  carry 
off  the  Fifh,  but  even  gurry  Holes  in 
the  back  of  the  Bank,  and  weaken  it 
fo  much,  that  if  the  Flood  continues,  it 
will  fweep  all  away  together.  For  pre¬ 
venting  this  Mifchief  there  are  z  Me¬ 
thods. 

^  i.  Grates  at  each  End  of  the  Bank, 
planted  upon  the  Level  that  is  to  be  the 
.height  of  the  Water. 

2.  Channels  of  Diverfion,  which  be¬ 
ing  taken  fo  high  in  the  Current  as  may 
lead  the  Water  upon  theSide  of  eitherHill 
above  the  Bank,  you  have  Power  to 
turn  out  all  the  Water  at  pleafure,  fo 
as  none  may  come  upon  the  Bank. 
Thefe  Channels,  made  4  Foot  wide  on 
each  fide  of  the  Pond,  are  very  ufeful 
in  this  and  many  other  Refpe&s,  fince 
they  give  a  perfetd  Command  of  the 
Water,  fo  as  to  fill  or  keep  dry  any  of 
the  Ponds,  and  in  a  wet  Seafon  are  an 
ablolute  Security.  The  String  of  Ponds 
in  Hide-Park  is  admirably  difpos’d  for 
this  Purpofe  ;  for  the  Current  of  the 
Valley  is  carry’d  along  by  the  fide  of  all 
the  Ponds,  and  may  be  let  into  any  of 
them,  or  any  of  them  may  be  empty’d 
into  it,  than  which  their  cannot  be  a 
greater  Conveniency. 

BA  NQ  UET  ;  Part  of  the  Branch 
of  an  Horfe’s-bit.  See  Branch. 

BARA-PICKLET  ;  Bread  made 
of  fine  Flour,  and  kneaded  up  with  Barm, 
which  makes  it  very  light  and  fpungy. 
Its  Form  is  round,  about  an’  Hand’s- 
breadth. 

BARATR  Y,  (of  the  Mafler  of  a  Ship , 
&c.)  is  his  cheating  the  Owners  or  In- 
furers,^  either  by  running  away  with 

the  Ship,  or  Imbczling  their  Good«,  &c. 
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BARB  ARY-FALCON,  called  by 
fame  Tartary-Falcon,  is  a  Bird  feldom 
found,  and  call’d  a  Paffenger  as  well  as 
the  Haggard ,  being  fomething  lefs  than 
the  Tiercel  Gentle,  and  plum'd  Red  un¬ 
der  the  Wings,  drong  arm’d,  with  long 
Talons  and  Stretchers.  It’s  a  Bird  that 
is  very  venturoufly  bold,  and  you  may 
fly  her  with  the  Haggard  all  May  and 
June-.  Thefe  Hawks  are  llack  of  mew¬ 
ing  at  fir'd,  but  when  once  they  begin, 
they  mew  their  Feathers  very  fall :  They 
ate  termed  Barbary-Falcons,  becaufethey 
make  their  Pafiage  through  that  Coun¬ 
try,  where  they  &re  more  frequently 
taken  than  in  any  other  place. 

BARBEL  and  BARBEL-FISH¬ 
ING;  This  Fifh  is  fo  called  by  reafon 
of  the  Beard  that  is  under  his  Nofe  or 
Chaps,  it  being  alfo  a  Leather- Mouth’d 
riflr  ;  I  mean  fuch  an  one  as  will  not 
break  his  hold  when  hooked,  but  if  big, 
will  often  break  Rod  and  Line;  they 
fwim  together  in  great  Shoals,  and  aie 
the  word  in  April .  The  Places  whi¬ 
ther  they  mofily  refort  are  where  Weeds 
grow,  or  in  Gravelly  riling  Grounds, 
where  this  Fifh  will  drg  and  root  like 
a  Swine^  with  its  Nofe  :  He  alfo  fre¬ 
quents  iometimes  iwifc  Currents  and 
other  Places,  as  deep  Bridges  or  Wears, 
where  he  is  apt  to  fettle  himfeif  among 
the  Piles  and  hollow  Pi-ces,  or  among 
Mofs  or  Weeds,  that  tho’  the  Water  be 
never  1b  fwift,  he'll  remain  immovea¬ 
ble;  but  after  Summer  is  over  he  retires 
into  deep  Waters  to  help  the  Femaleto 
dig  a  hole  in  the  Sand  to  hide  her  Spawn 
in,  from  being  devoured  by  other  Fifh. 
This  Fifh  is  of  good  Tafte  and  Shape,  e- 
fpecially  his  Palate  is  curioufly  fbap’d, 
and  he  will  eat  nothing  that  is  not  clean, 
and  to  have  any  good  Sport  with  him, 
your  bait  mud  be  well-fcoured  :  The 
bed  is  Lob-worm,  Gentles  are  alfo  good 
if  green,  and  fo  is  Cheefe  made  tough 
by  keeping  it  in  a  wet  Linnen-hag  a 
Day  or  two,-  nay,  Cheefe  deeped  in 
clarified  Honey,  and  the  Ground  where¬ 
with  you  intend  to  fifh  being  baited 
therewith,  will  give  you  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  catch  good  dore  of  Barbels,  if 
there  be  any  thereabouts.  As  for  your 
Rod  and  Line,  they  fhould  be  both 
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ftrong  and  long,  with  a  running  Plum¬ 
met  on  the  Line,  that  is,  a  Bullet  with 
a  Hole  through  the  midft  :  and  let  a  lit- 
tie  bit  o:  Lead  be  plac’d  a  Foot  or  more 
above  the  Hook, , to  keep  the  Bullet  from 
falling  down  on  it,  fo  the  Worm  will 
be  at  the  bottom  ;  and  when  he  takes 
the  Bait  your  Plummet  will  lye  and  not 
choak.  the  Fift;  and  by  the  bending  of 
the  Rod  you  may  know  when  he  bites, 
as  alio  with  your  Hand  feel- him  make 
a  ftrong  Snatch  ;  then  ftrike,  and  you 
will  rarely- fad,  if  you  play  him  well 
and  heave  him  ;  and  in  fhort,  if  you 
manage  him  not  dexteroufly  he  will 
br-eak  your  Line.  As  for  the  beft  time 
of  Fiftung,  it  is  about  Nine  a  Clock  ; 
and  the  chiefeft  Seafon  for  it  is  the  lat¬ 
ter  End  of  May,  June ,  July,  and  the 
beginning  of  Augujl. 

BARBERRIES,  are  railed  by  Suck¬ 
ers,  of  which  you  have  plenty  about 
the  Roots  of  old  Trees  ,*  yet  Lifter  not 
many  Suckers  to  grew  about  them, 
neither  let  their  Tops  be  cut  like  clofe 
round  Buft.es  as  many  do,  which  makes 
them  grow  fo  thick,  that  they  neither 
can  bear,  nor  ripen  Fruit  fo  well  as  if 
they  grew  fuller  and  thinner  :  It’s  a 
Plant  that  bears  a  Fruit  very  ufeful  in 
Houlewifery,  whereof  there  are  feveral 
Sorts,  altho'  but  one  only  common,  a- 
bove  which  is  to  be  preferred  that 
which  bears  its  Fruit  without  Stones; 
there  is  alio  another  Sort  Which  chiefly  j 
differs  from  the  common  Kind,  in  that! 
the  Berries  are  twice  as  big,  and  more  j 
excellent  to  prelerve. 

BARBES ;  A  common  Difeafe  in 
Horfes,  and  few  are  withour  them,  be¬ 
ing  known  by  2  Paps  under  the  Tongue, 
which  feidom  prove  hurtful,  till  en- 
flamed  by  corrupt  Blood,  proceeding 
from  vicious  Humors  that  make  them 
raw,  and  grew  beyond  their  ufualSize, 
and  caufe  them  to  become  very  painful,! 
which  will  hinder  a  I-Iorle’s  Feeding:They  jj 
muft  sbe  cut  off  clofe  with  a  Pair  of 
Seiftars,  and  let  the  Horfe  blood 5  then! 
prick  them  in  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth 
with  your  Fleam,  wafting  the  Part 
with  Wine- Vinegar,  Bole- Armoniac  and 
Salt,  and  take  care  no  Hay-duft  ftick 
Upon  the  Place  clipp’d. 
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In  black  Cattld  this  Diftemper  is  a  fu- 
perfluous  Piece  of  Fleft  on  their  Tongues?, 
which  often  hinders  them  from  eating 
their  Meat  ;  for  the  curing  whereof, 
caftthe  Beaft,  and  take  out  his  Tongue, 
clip  the  Barbes  with  a  Pair  of  Seiftars, 
or  cut  them  with  a  ftarp  Knife;  others 
burn  them  off  with  an  hot  Iron :  Then 
they  rub  the  Part  with  Salt  and  Gar- 
lick  beaten  together  till  all  the  Phlegm 
be  clean  gone,  wafting  all  his  Mouth 
with  Salt  and  Wine,  or  Vinegar  and 
Salt;  within  an  Hour  you  may  give  him 
fome  Grafs  or  green  Herbs,  and  fb  con¬ 
tinue  till  the  Cure  be  effected, 

2.  If  he  have  iuch  Barbes  as  grew 
and  hang  like  Flefh-Pimples  under  his 
Tongue,  after  they  are  clipp’d  off,  rub 
and  chafe  them  with  Garlick  and  Salt 
beaten  as  aforefaid,  walking  and  rub¬ 
bing  his  Mouth  gently  with  foft  Lin- 
nen  dipped  in  warm  Wine,  and  he  fhall 
do  well. 

3-  But  in  cafe  it  fo  happen  that  the 
Beaft  have  neither  Barbes  nor  Flux,  and 
yet  do  not  eat  his  Meat  well,  then  beat 
Garlick  with  Sallet-Oil,  and  fquirt  fome 
thereot  into  his  Noftrils  ieveral  Morn¬ 
ings;  and  if  you  mix  fome  of  it  with 
the  Juice  of  Onions,  it  will  make  him 
the  more  deflrous  of  it. 

BARDS  are  broad  Slices  of  Bacon 
to  cover  Fowls  before  they  are  roafted, 
bak’d  or  otherwife  drefs’d. 

BARGE  COURSE.  Workmen 
make  life  of  this  Term  to  flgmfjr  a 
part  of  the  Tiling,  which  projects  over 
the  principal  Rafters,  in  all  thofe  Build¬ 
ings  where  there  is  either  a  Gable  or  a 
Kirkin-head. 

BARING  of  Trees;  is  frequently 
prabfis’d  in  Autumn,  and  it  is  the  ta¬ 
king  away  fome  of  the  Earth  that  is 
on  the  Roots,  that  the  Winter  Rain  and 
Snow  Waters  may  penetrate  further  in¬ 
to  the  Roots. 

BARKARY,  a  Tan-houfe,  Heath- 
houfe,  or  Place  to  keep  Bark  in,  for  the 
Ufe  of  Tanners. 

BARK-BINDING;  a  Diftemper 
incident  to  Trees,  is  cured  by  flitting 
the  Bark,  or  elfe  cutting  the  Bark  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Grain  of  it,  as  in  Apple- 
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trees.  Pear-trees,  foe.  ftraight  down ; 
in  Cherries,  foe.  round  about  the  Trees. 

BAR  K-G  A  L  L I N  G,  is  when  Trees 
are  gall’d  by  being  bound  to  Stakes,  or 
by  Thorns,  or  otherwife;  for  the  cu¬ 
ring  whereof,  fome  Clay  mull:  be  laid 
on  the  galled  Place,  and  Hay-bands 
wrap’a  about  it. 

BARKING,  Thus  Hunters  call  the  | 
Noife  made  by  a  Fox  in  the  time  of 
Clicketting, 

BARKS  HIRE;  An  Inland  Coun¬ 
ty  lying  between  Oxfordjhire  on  the 
North,  Hampfhire  on  the  South,  Surrey 
on  the  Eaft,  Wilts  and  Glocefter  on  the 
Well,  fo  that  from  Eaft:  to  Weft  it  con¬ 
tains  in  length  4, y  Miles ;  in  breadth  from 
North  to  South  zy,  in  which  Compafs 
it’s  computed  to  contain  5-27000  Acres, 
near  17000  Houles;  the  whole  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  20  Hundreds,  wherein  are  140 
Parifhes,  and  1 1  Market-Towns,  4 
whereof  are  privileg’d  to  fend  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament.  This  County  is 
very  pleafant,  the  Air  fweet,  and  the 
Soil  fruitful,  efpecially  that  call’d,  The 
Vale  of  White  Horfe,  which  is  exceeding 
good .  Abundance  of  Fern  grows  about 
Reading,  the  County-Town,  that  being 
a  Plant  delighting  in  gravelly  and  fan- 
dy  Places,  fuch  as  the  Country  is  all  a- 
bout.  It’s  watered  on  the  North-fide 
by  the  Thames,  which  feparates  it  from 
Oxfordjhire ,  and  Southwards  by  the  Ken  - 
net,  which  izWsmto  th.t  Thame szt  Re ad- 
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B  A  R K  S  of  Trees',  Therein  is  a  very 
richSalt,  but  moft  in  theOaken-bark  ;  and 
the  lefs  valuable  Bark  or  Rind  (for  the 
beft  Sort  is  for  Tanners  Ufe)  being  broke 
into  Pieces,  and  laid  on  Corn  or  Paft’me 
Land, muft  needs  enrich  ir,  and  be  much 
better  than  the  Earth  ufually  found  in 
the  bottom  of  old  large  and  hollow 
Willow  Trees  that  are  putrified  with¬ 
in,  which  is  accounted  fo  rich  and  ef¬ 
fectual. 

BARLEY;  It’s  a  very  neceflary 
Grain,  tho’  converted  ufually  to  the 
worft  Ufe  of  any  that  grows  in  the 
Kingdom,  through  extenlive  Drinking; 
there  is  but  little  difference  obferved  in 
this  Grain,  only  there  is  one  Sort  call’d 
^/ith-ripe  Barley ,  that  is  ufually  ripe  2 
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or  3  Weeks  before  the  other,  and  de- 
lightsmolt  in  fome  Sort  of  hot  and  dry 
Land.  The  Seafon  for  fowing  Barley 
differs  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil  and  Situation  of  the  Place  ;  fome 
fowing  in  March ,  others  in  April ,  and 
fome  in  May ,  yet  with  good  Succefs; 
and  it  ufually  proves  according  as  the 
fucceeding  Weather  happens,  only  a  dry 
Time  is  moft  kindly  for  the  Seed ;  for 
it’s  obfervable  that  moift  Weather  is 
beft  for  W'inter-Grain,  and  dry,  for  any 
Seeds  in  the  Spring  or  Summer;  be- 
caufe  the  Grain  in  the  Winter  fhould 
fpring  the  fooner,  and  the  more  gra¬ 
dually,  left  the  fudden  Drought  fpoil  it. 
The  principal  Ufe  of  Barley,  is  for  ma¬ 
king  Beer,  as  being  the  fweeteft  and 
moft  pleafant  Grain  for  that  purpofe. 
It’s  the  beft  Grain  either  boil’d  with  no 
more  Water  than  it  drinks  up,  or  ground 
in  a  Mill,  and  wet  intoaPafte,  or  made 
into  a  Mafh  for  fattening  of  Hogs. 
The  beft  Barley  is  that  which  is  thick, 
weighty,  fmooth,  white,  betwixt  old 
and  new.  Befides  what’s  already  men¬ 
tion’d,  it’s  of  great  Ufe  in  Vhyfick ;  it  o- 
pens  Stoppages  of  the  Bladder  by  itsab- 
fterfive  Faculties,  and  with  its  other 
Qualities  allays  the  fharpnefs  of  the  Hu- 
|  mours;  and  Cakes  made  thereof,  may 
very  well  be  given  to  feveral  Perfons; 
for  it  extinguifhes  their  Thirft,  and 
|  is  good  for  many  infirmities  of  the 
Breaft  foe. 

BARLEY-BROTH,  being  of  it 
\  felf  windy,  foon  grows  four,  and  does 
not  at  all  agree  with  the  Stomach;  but 
the  Fault  is  remedied  by  boiling  the  fame 
carefully  with  Hyffop,'  Spikenard  or 
j  Cinnamon ;  and  it  nourifhes  far  better, 
efpecially  if  a  little  Sugar  be  added 
thereto. 

BARfLEY-CORN,  is  taken  for 
the  leaftof  our  long  Meafures,  of  which 
3  in  Length  make  an  Inch. 

*  BARM,  Yeft,  the  Head  or  Work¬ 
ings  out  of  Ale  or  Beer. 

BARNACLE,  a  Soland Goofe,  laid 
to  breed  out  of  the  rorten  Wood  of  the 
Trees  in  Scotland ;  alfo  a  Sort  of  Fifh 
Jilce  a  long  red  Worm,  which  will  eat 
thro’  the  Planks  of  a  Ship,  if  it  be  not 
fheath’d. 
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BARNACLES,  Horfe-twitchers  or 
Brakes  $  Thefe  are  Things  which  Farri¬ 
ers  ufe  to  put  upon  Horles  Nofes,  when 
they  will  not  ftand  quietly  to  be  fho’d, 
blooded,  or  dreft  of  any  fort  of  Sore: 
Some  call  them  Finchers ;  but  then  they 
are  fe  term’d,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  foregoing,  fince  thefe  have  Handles 
at  them,  whereas  the  other  is  bound 
to  the  Nofe  with  a  Lace  or  Cord:  In¬ 
deed  there  is  a  third  Sort,  tho’  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  fir fb,  but  very  little ;  for 
this  is  held  together  at  the  Top  by  a 
Ring  enclofing  the  Buttons,  firft  having 
the  Top- buttons  held  by  an  Iron-pin  ri- 
vetted  through  them ;  but  the  meaneft 
Sort  of  all  is  that  which  is  call’d  Roller- 
Barnacles, ,  or  Wood-Twitckersy  being  on¬ 
ly  two  Rollersof  Woodbound  together, 
with  the  Horfe’s  Nofe  between  them ; 
and  for  want  of  better,  they  ferve  in- 
Read  of  Iron-barnacles, 

BAROMETER  or  BARO¬ 
SCOPE  ;  A  new  invented  Inftrument, 
whereby  the  Authors  thereof  pretend 
to  difcover  the  Temper  and  Inclination 
of  the  Air  from  its  Weight,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  after  this  manner  .  AGlafs-Tube 
is  to  be  Hermetically  fealed  at  one  End, 
and  filled  almoft  with  Quick-filver  ; 
then  it  mu  ft  be  inverted,  and  the  open 
End  left  to  reft  in  a  Vefiel  of  Quick- 
Elver  j  whereupon  the  Tube,  by  its 
Ponderofity,  prefles  downwards  into 
the  Vefiel,  and  fo  diftends  and  ftrains 
the  Air,  which  is  but  little  remaining 
in  the  Glafs ;  that  the  Top  of  the  Tube 
is  for  a  fpace  void  of  Quick-filver, 
fo  far  as  that  fmall  Portion  or  Remain¬ 
der  of  Air  is  capable  of  Diftention, 
which  is  much  more  by  Quick-filver, 
tho’ the  moft  ponderous  of  fluidBodies, 
than  by  Water  in  the  Weather-glafs. 
But  this  Column  of  Quick-filver  in  the 
Tube,  is  pretended  to  be  fupported  by 
the  Weight  of  the  ambient  Air  preffing 
on  the  ftagnant  Quickfilver  in  the  Vef 
fel;  and  that  as  the  Air  becomes  more 
or  lefs  ponderous,  fo  the  Quick-filver 
in  the  Tube  rifes  or  falls  more  or  lefs 
accordingly;  But  then  in  cafe  the  ftag¬ 
nant  Quick-filver  were  broader,  in  a 
brbader  Vefiel,  the  greater  Quantity  of 
Air  would  prefs  harder  upon  it,  and  the 
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Quick-filver  in  the  Tube  rife  higher, 
but  it  does  not :  Alfo  if  the  Quick-fil¬ 
ver  in  the  Tube  were  fupported  by  the 
Prefture  or  Weight  of  the  Air  on  the 
ftagnant  Quick-filver  in  the  Vefiel; 
then  would  not  the  Quick-filver  defcend 
by  making  feme  fmall  Hole  on  the  top 
of  the  Tube,  which  we  evidently  per¬ 
ceive  it  to  do.  Again,  when  the  Air 
is  moft  rare,  and  by  Confequence  lefs 
ponderous,  ifany  Weight  thereof  fhould 
be  fupported,  then  will  the  Column  of 
Quick-filver  in  the  Tube  be  lighter; 
and  when  the  Air  is  more  denfe,  or 
harden’d  with  moifture,  then  it  will  be 
lower;  the  contrary  whereof  would 
happen,  if  their  Hypothecs  were  true. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  as  the  ambient 
Air  becomes  more  or  lefs  rare,  or  denfe, 
fo  does  the  Air  in  the  Tube  contradi 
or  dilate  it  felf,  which  is  the  foie  Caufe 
of  the  Rife  or  Fall  of  the  Quick-filver. 

Rut  to  obferve  fomething  concerning 
the  more  particular  Ufesof  this  Inftru- 
ment.  As  the  Barofcope  predicts  only 
fair  and  fou  1  Weather,  that  a  Man  may  be 
better  directed  which  of  thefe  to  expert, 
he  muft  ftill  note  the  riling  and  falling 
of  the  Mercury ;  for  its  riling  in  any 
part  of  the  Glafs  denotes  a  tendency 
to  Fair,  as  its  failing  down  fhews  an 
Inclination  to  Rain  or  Wet.  As  for  the 
Words  engraven  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Regifler-Flates ,  they  are  then  only 
to  be  noted  when  the  Mercury  re¬ 
moves  from  changeable  upwards,  and 
thofe  on  the  lower  part  are  to  be  no¬ 
ted  only  when  the  Quick-filver  falls 
from  Changeable  downwards ;  whereas 
in  other  Cafes  the  Words  are  of  no 
Ufe;  for  if  its  rifing  in  any  part  fore- 
fhews  a  tendency  to  Fair,  and  its  fal¬ 
ling  in  any  part,  the  fame  to  Foul  Wea¬ 
ther;  it  follows  that  if  it  falls  from 
fettle  to  fair,  it  may  yet  Rain  a  little, 
and  the  like  if  it  rife  from  the  Word 
much  Rain,  to  Rain ;  for  tho’  its  rifing 
betoken  a  tendency  to  Fair,  yet  fince 
it  is  ftill  low  at  the  Word  Ra'mx  there 
may  be  yet  feme  wet  Weather,  tho* 
not  fo  much  as  there  was  before  the 
Quick-filver  began  to  rife. 

But  if  the  Mercury  mount  up  from 
Changeable,  then  the  Weather  for  the 
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moH  part  will  be  fuch  as  the  Words  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Regifter  do  im¬ 
ports  and  if  from  Changeable  it  falls 
down,  the  Weather  likewife  will  be 
much  the  fame,  as  the  Words  in  that  part 
do  exprefs;  but  in  the  Mercury's  riling 
up  to  Changeable,  when  his  below  it,  or 
falling  when  his  above  it,  the  Words 
lignifie  nothing.  If  the  Mercury  rifes 
very  high,  the  Weather  will  continue 
fair  lo  long  as  it  hands  at  that  Pitch, 
and  you  will  not  find  it  change  much 
till  the  Mercury  falls  down  a  good 
Space  lower.  So  likewife  when  it’s  fal¬ 
len  down  very  low,  you  mull  expecft 
wet  Weather  all  the  time  of  its  fo  con¬ 
tinuing,  in  both  which  Particulars  you 
will  be  certain,  provided  the  Wind  and 
Moon  concur  ;  for  both  the  Wind  and 
Changes  of  the  Moon  are  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  order  to  make  a  true  Predidli- 
on :  And  firft,  for  the  Wind,  it’s  found 
to  be  of  very  great  Moment,  for  if  the 
Glafs  falls,  and  the  Wind  fit  in  thofe 
Quarters  from  whence  much  Rain  is 
obferved  ufualJy  to  come,  as  about  Lon¬ 
don  are  the  South  and  South- Weft,  then 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  Wet  will 
follow;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  iff 
the  Glafs  rife  v/hen  the  Winds  blow 
from  .a  dry  Quarter  of  the  Heavens,  as 
with  us  are  the  North  and  Eaft,  then 
it  is  an  hundred  to  one  but  the  Weather 
will  be  fair;  but  if  the  Glafs  rifes,  and 
the  Wiml  be  South,  it  is  doubtful;  fo 
alfo  if  it  falls,  and  the  Wind  be  North  ; 
tor  then  it  often  happens  that  the  Wea¬ 
ther  does  not  always  prove  fuch  as  the 
riling  and  falling  of  the  Glafs  predi&s. 
Then  as  to  the  Moon,  it’s  well  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  the  Weather  is  generally  in¬ 
clinable  to  Moifture,  about  three  Days 
before,  and  three  Days  after  both  the 
New  and  full  Moon;  if  therefore  the 
G]afs  falls,  the  Wind  be  South,  and  the 
Moon  near  the  New  or  the  Full,  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  Rain  is  Hill  much  the  greater. 

If  ^he  Mercury  be  high  in  Summer¬ 
time,  when  the  Weather  is  hot,  and  doer 
of  a  fudden  fall  down  a  pretty  confide- 
rable  Dillance,  then  expedt  great  and  fud¬ 
den  Storms  of  Rain  and  Thunder  to  fol 
low  foon  after;  but  when  the  Glafs  is 
nfen  very  highin  Winter,  and  the  Wind 
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lets  then  North  and  Eaft,  it  certainly 
prefages  Froft  to  enfue,  and  the  fame 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  Mercury 
continues  thus  high ;  but  when  you  fee 
it  begin  to  fink  fomewhat  Confiderably, 
then  be  fare  a. Thaw  will  quickly  fol- 
I  low:  If  in  a  Frofb  the  Air  becomes  o- 
ver-caft,  and  the  Quick-filver  rifes  of  a 
fudden  yet  higher,  when  it  has  flood 
high  for  a  time  before,  then  look  for 
Snow;  for  the  Cold  above,  which  is  the 
Caufe  of  Snow,  caufes  alio  the  Air  co 
become  more  heavy  by  Condenfation : 
If  the  Glafs  rife  and  fall  but  little,  or  it 
be  unfettled  in  its  Motion,  it  then  argues 
an  unconftartt  Seafon,  and  the  Weather 
will  not  continue  long  in  one  State;  the 
like  happens  when  it  is  about  the  Word 
Changeable  or  Uncertain ,  for  then  no 
true  guefs  can  be  made  what  the  Wea¬ 
ther  will  be. 

The  Mercury  is  always  obferved  to 
be  loweft  in  extreme  high  and  flrong 
Winds;  it  happens  when  the  Air  is  full 
of  Moifture;  but  the  Glafs  does  no  way 
predict  Winds  before-hand,  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  lownefs  of  the  Quick-filver  hap¬ 
pens  only  at  the  very  time  the  Wind 
blows;  and  as  foon  as  the  Wind  ceafes, 
the  Mercury  is  then  found  to  rife  a- 
pace;  but  fuch  a  rife  that  immediately 
follows  Storms,  is  no  Sign  of  fair  Wea¬ 
ther,  except  it  rifes  much  higher  than 
it  was  at  the  Time  of  the  Winds  begin¬ 
ning  to  blow.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  when  Wet  is  predicted  by  the  Glafs, 
or  by  any  Sign  or  Token,  it  generally 
begins  to  Rain  either  when  the  Moon 
is  at  South,  or  elfe  when  the  Sun  comes 
to  be  on  the  fame  Quarter  from  whence 
the  Wind  blows;  and  if  it  rains  not  at 
the  Time  of  the  Moon’s  Southing  or 
Northing,  nor  when  the  Sun  and  Wind 
come  together,  then  it  will  hardly  Rain 
till  the  fame  Times  return  again ;  which 
in  time  of  Harveft  is  a  good  Note,  and  ’ 
very  feldom  fails,  tho*  it  fbmetimes 
may.  Note  alfo,  that  moft  great  Chang¬ 
es  of  the  Weather  happen  with  us  either 
at  the  New  or  Full  Moon  ;  and  if  the 
Weather  changes  not  till  then,  it  will 
hold  on  as  it  is,  till  the  next  New  or 
Full  Moon  comes.  Froft  generally  breaks 
at  the  Changes  when  it  does  break,  and 
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it  is  as  ufually  at  the  Change  or  Full 
that  Rain  comes,  after  a  drySeafonhas 
long  continu’d. 

BARREN  SPRING  S,  .ufually 
Bow  from  Coal-Mines,  or  any  Sulphu¬ 
reous  Minerals,  which  are  prejudicial  to 
Lands,  as  being  of  fuch  a  brackifh  harlh 
Quality,  that  they  kill  Plants  indead  of 
nourifhing  them,  as  Urine,  Dung  or  Salt 
will  do,  if  not  apply ’d  in  due  Quantity  ; 
However  'tis  very  probable  that  even 
thefe  Waters  would  make  a  confiderable 
Improvement,  if  fparingly  us’d,  and  in 
wet  Times,  when  a  great  Quantity  of 
ether  Waters  might  mix  with  them  : 
They  are  generally  Reddifh,  leaving  a 
Sediment  of  the  fame  Colour,  and  are 
much  better  when  they  have  run  feme 
Didance,  than  at  their  firft  breaking  out. 

BARRIERS*  A  Martial  Exercife 
of  Men,  armed  and  fighting  together 
with  fhort  Swords,  within  certain  Bars 
or  Rails,  whereby  they  are  fevdred  from 
the  Beholders.  But  they  are  now  quite 
putofufe. 

B  A  R  R  S,  in  a  Horfe,  are  properly  the 
very  Ridges  or  upper  Parts  of  theGums, 
between  the  Under-tufhes  and  Grinders, 
the  outward  Sides  of  them  being  al¬ 
ways  call’d  the  Gums.  Thefe  Barrs  fhould 
be  fharp-ridg’d  and  lean ;  for  fince  all  the 
Subjection  a  Horfe  fuffers,  proceeds 
from  thole  Parts*  if  they  have  not  the 
Qualities  but  now  mention’d,  they  11  be 
very  little,  or  not  at  all  fenfible,  fo  that 
the  Horfe  can  never  have  a  good  Mouth  • 
For  if  they  be  flat,  round  and  unfenfi- 
ble  the  Bit  will  not  work  its  EffeCt,  and 
confequently  fuch  a  Horfe  can  be  no 
better  govern’d  by  the  Bridle,  than  if 
one  took  hold  of  his  Tail. 

BARTH  j  A  warm  Place  or Padure 
for  Calves  or  Lambs,  &c. 

BARTON*  In  Devonfhire  and  the 
Wed  of  England,  is  a  Word  us’d  for  the 
Demefn  Lands  of  a  Manour*  for  the 
Manour-Houfe  it  felf,  and  in  fome  Pla¬ 
ces  for  Out-houfes,  Fold-yards  or  Back- 
fides. 

BASKET  *  this  is  an  uncertain 
quantity,  as  of 
Medlars  2  Bufhels. 

<AJJa  feetida  20  to  yo  lb.  weight* 
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BASIL  or  SWEET  BASIL; 
both  great  and  Email  is  multiplied  by  a 
Seed  of  a  blackidi  Cinamon-colour,  ve¬ 
ry  fmall  and  a  little  oval  :  It  is  annual 
and  very  tender,  being  feldom  fown  but 
in  hot  Beds,  beginning  therewith  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  continuing 
to  do  fo  the  whole  Year.  Its  young 
Leaves  are  ufed  in  a  fmall  quantity  with 
the  furnitures  of  Sallets,  among  which 
they  make  an  agreeable  perfume  *  it  is 
tranlplanted  in  May  either  in  Pots  or 
beds.  This  Plant  imparts  a  grateful  fa¬ 
vour,  if  not  too  drong*  its  fomewhat 
offenflve  to  the  Eyes,  and  therefore  the 
tender  Tops  are  to  be  very  fparingly  ufed 
in  our  Sallets. 

BAS  I  LI  CUM  OINTMENT, 

See  Omtment  B? jilt  cum. 

BAT*  otherwife  called  Rear-Moufe, 
or  Flitter- Mouje,  is  a  fmall  Bird  bred  "in 
mod  of  the  Ajian  and  European  Regi¬ 
ons,  and  frequent  in  England  in  Sum¬ 
mer-time,  feeding  upon  Gnats,  Flies, 
Flefh,  Candles,  It’s  naked  of  Fea¬ 
thers,  its  Wings  whole  or  webbed  to¬ 
gether,  after  the  manner  of  web-footed 
Water-Fowl.  Thefe  Birds  fly  abroad 
chiefly  in  the  Morning  and  Evening, 
they  feeing  bed  in  the  Night,  and  their 
Vifory  Spirits  being  then  mod  thin  and 
lucid  *  their  Voice  is  loud  and  fhrill  $ 
they  breed  in  holes  2  young  ones  at  a 
time,  having  2  Teats/  tho*  fome  Au¬ 
thors  fay  they  are  generated  out  of  pu¬ 
trid  Matter.  F 

BAT  ABLE  GROUND*  This 
was  Land  lying  between  England  and 
Scotland ,  heretofore  in  quedion,  when 
didinCt  Kingdoms,  to  which  if  belong¬ 
ed.  It  is  as  much  as  if  you  fhould  fay 
Litigious  or  difputable  Ground. 

BATARDIER,  a  Place  in  a  Gar¬ 
den  prepared  for  the  Planting  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  it,  which  being  tranlplanted 
thither  from  the  Nurfery,  are  to  beplac’d 
in  Efpaliers  or  el fe where  in  the  dead  of 
a  dead  Tree. 

To  BATE  or  BAIT  ("in  Falconry  ) 
is  when  a  Hawk  flutters  with  her 
Wings  either  from  Pearcli  or  Fid  *  as 
if  it  were  driving  to  getaway. 
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B  A T-F OWLING  j  a  particular 
Method  to  take  Birds  in  the  Night  that 
rooft  on  Pearches,  or  in  Trees,  or 
Hedge- Rows,  and  is  perform’d  thus: 
Being  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
fport  is  expe£ted,  fome  Straw  or  Tor¬ 
ches  are  to  be  lighted,  and  the  Bufhes 
or  Hedge-Rows  beaten ;  then  the  Birds 
will  prefently  fly  towards  the  flames, 
where  they  may  betaken  with  Nets,  or 
beat  down  with  Bullies  fixt  at  the  end 
of  Poles,  or  by  carrying  large  Boughs 
lin’d  with  Bird-lime  to  entangle  them. 
The  ufual  time  for  putting  this  Iport 
in  practice,  is  when  the  Weather  is 
extreme  dark,  and  with  great  filence 
till  the  lights  are  burning,  at  which  they 
are  amazed,  and  fpeedily  fly  to  the  flames. 

BATHj  a  City  in  the  County  of 
Somerfet,  lying  in  a  fmail  low  Plain,  fur- 
rounded  by  Hills,  out  of  which  iflue 
many  Springs  of  a  wonderful  Virtue, 
for  the  Cure  of  feveral  Difeafes,  from 
whence  the  Place  took  its  Name.  Theie 
Waters  are  hot,  of  a  blueifh  colour, 
and  ftrong  fcent,  and  fend  forth  thin 
Vapours  :  In  the  City  are  4  hot  Baths, 
one  Triangular,  called  the  Ctofs-Bath , 
from  a  Crofs  that  formerly  flood  in  the 
midft  thereof,  and  is  about  Foot 
long,  and  as  broad  at  one  end,  the  heat 
of  it  gentler  than  the  reft,  becaufe  it 
has  fewer  Springs :  Another  is  the  Hot- 
Bath,  which  heretofore  was  much  hot¬ 
ter  than  the  reft,  when  it  was  not  fo 
large  as  it  is  now  :  The  other  two  are 
the  King's  and  the  jgueens-Bath,  divided 
only  by  a  Wall,  the  laft  having  no  Spring 
therein,  but  receivingthe  Water  from 
the  King's-Bath,  that  is  about  60  foot 
fquare,  and  has  in  the  middle  of  it  ma¬ 
ny  hot  Springs  which  render  its  heal¬ 
ing  quality  more  effectual :  Each  of 
thefe  two  Baths  has  a  Pump  to  pump 
Water  upon  the  Difeafed,  where  ftrong 
Imbrications  are  required  5  and  in  every 
Bath  there  are  Stone-Seats  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  fuch  as  uie  the  Water. 

BATHING  a  FALCON,  is 
when  weaned  from  her  Ramage-foole- 
xies,  being  alfb  hired,  rewarded  and 
throughly  reclaimed  5  A^e  is  offer  d  fome 
water  to  bathe  herfelf  in,  in  a  Bafon 
where  Ihe  may  ftand  up  to  her  Thighs, 
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1  choofing  a  temperate  clear  Day  for  that 
purpofe  :  When  you  have  thus  hired 
the  Hawk,  and  rewarded  her  with 
warm  Meat,  carry  her  in  the  Morning 
to  fome  Bank,  and  there  hold  her  in  the 
Sun  till  fhe  has  endued  her  Gorge,  tak¬ 
ing  off  her  Hood  that  fhe  may  prune 
and  pick  her  felf :  That  done.  Hood 
her  again,  fet  her  near  the  Bafon,  and 
taking  off  her  Hood,  let  her  bathe  again 
as  long  as  fhe  pleafes ;  after  which  take 
her  up,  let  her  pick  her  felf  as  before, 
and  then  feed  her:  But  if  Ihe  refufethe 
Bafon  to  bathe  in,  fhew  her  fome  fmail 
River  or  Brook  for  that  purpofe  ;  by 
this  ufeof  bathing  fhe  gains  ftrength 
with  a  (harp  appetite,  and  fo  grows 
bold  j  but  give  her  no  waftfd  Meat  that 
Day  wherein  fhe  bathes. 

BATHS  i  there  are  feveral  forts  of 
!  them  proper  for  the  curing  of  Diftem- 
pers  in  Horfes,  and  particularly, 

1.  For  all  Swellings  in  any  part  of 
the  Body,  “  Take  Mufcadine  and  Sallet- 
4t  oil,  of  each  a  pint,  Bay-leaves,  and 
“  Rofemary,  of  each  two  handfuls,  let 
44  them  boil  half  an  hour,  and  being  to 
bathe  the  Horfe  therewith,  the  grieved 
Part  is  to  be  rubb’d  and  chaf'd  with  a 
wifp  or  Hair-cloth.  Then  put  all  into  a 
broad  bowl  or  pail,  to  preferve  the  Li¬ 
quor  and  Herbs,  and  after  bathing  bind 
upon  the  place  a  piece  of  Sheep  or 
Lambs-skin,  with  the  Woolly  fide  in- 
nermoft,  and  let  him  ftand  for  24  hours, 

2.  For  all  gourdy  and  gouty  Legs  that 
come  by  Farcin,  Scratches,  &c.  “  Take 
“  a  quart  or  more  of  Chamber-lye,  in- 
“  to  which  put  an  handful  of  Bay-falt, 
44  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Soap,  a  pret- 
44  ty  quantity  of  Soot,  an  handful  or  2 
ee  of  Mifletoe  chopped  fmail,  which 
<4  boil  well  together,  and  bathe  with  it 
44  Morning  and  Evening. 

3.  Another  excellent  Bath  is  to  “  take 
44  Smaliage,  Ox-eye,  and  Sheep-Suet,  of 

each  a" like  quantity,  chop  them  very 
fmail,  ftamp  them  in  a  Stone-Mortar, 
boil  them  with  Man’s  Urine,  and  bathe 
therewith  in  a  Pail  as  before;  then  with 
Thumb-bands  made  of  foft  Hay,  firft 
wetted  in  cold  Water,  wrap  up  the 
Members,  as  well  above  as  below  the 
Grief  j  To  bathe  an  Horfe  in  Salt-water 
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is  alfo  very  wholefome,  both  for  his 
Skin,  and  for  any  Difeafe  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach. 

4.  But  for  bathing  an  Horfe  that  is 
Tired  or  pver  Travelled,  “  Take  Mal- 
“  lows  and  Sage,  of  each  2  or  3  hand- 

fuls,  and  a  Role-Cake,  which  boil  to- 
<£  gether  in  Water  till  it  be  all  confura- 
<c  ed  :  then  add  thereto  a  good  quantity 
“  of  Butter  or  Sallet-oil,  mix  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  bathe  all  his  Sore  Legs,  with 
all  the  parts  of  his  Body. 

S'  To  preferve  a  Horfe’s  Legs  after 
a  Journey,  the  following  Bath  is  of 
good  ufe  ;  “  Take  Ox  or  Cow-dung 
“  temper’d  with  Vinegar,  to  the  con- 
*{  fiftence  of  thick  Broth,  and  adding  a 
“  handful  of  frnall  Saif,  rub  his  Fore¬ 
legs  from  the  Knees,  and  Hind-legs  to 
the  Gambrels}  chafing  them  well  with 
and  againft  the  Hair,  that  the  Medicine 
may  penetrate  and  flick  to  them,  and 
that  they  may  be  all  cover’d  over  with 
it.  Leave  you  Horfe  thus  till  Morning, 
not  Offering  his  Legs  to  be  wet,  but 
giving  him  Water  that  Evening  in  a  Pail. 

6.  The  befl  Remedy  to  prevent  a 
Horfe’s  found’ring  after  extreme  hard- 
Riding,  is  te  To  mix  2  quarts  of  Vi- 
“  negar  with  2  Pounds  of  Salt,  both 
“  cold,  in  order  to  bathe  and  rub  hard 
the  Horfe’s  Fore-legs  with  it  for  about 
half  an  Hour:  Then  pour  into  his  Feet 
fome  Oil  of  Bays  or  of  Walnuts  fcald- 
ing-hot,  and  fprinkle  hot  Afhes  upon 
the  Oil}  over  which  put  hurdsofcoarfe 
Flax,  with  thin  fcales  of  Wood  fixt 
crofs-ways,  to  keep  all  fall. 

7.  For  a  Bath  to  refolve  a  hard  Swell¬ 
ing  in  the  Thigh  or  Leg  ;  “  Take  in 
“  the  Spring,  or  in  the  time  of  Advent 
**  before  Chrijlmas ,  10  pounds  of  green 
“  Mallow-roots,  at  other  times  6  pounds 
“  of  the  dry  Roots;  beat  thefetoa  Mafh, 
“  and  boil  them  gently  with  10  quarts 
of  Water  in  a  Kettle  for  2  Hours/ then 
pour  in  as  much  hot  Water  as  was  boil’d 
away,  adding  3  handfuls  of  Sage-leaves, 
and  let  the  boiling  continue  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  2  Hours  longer;  afterwards 
take  off  the  Kettle,  and  add  2  pounds  of 
Honey,  with  1  pound  of  black  Soap, 
incorporating  all  together.  Let  the  Li¬ 
quor  coo],  till  you  can  endure  co  put 
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the  tip  of  your  Finger  into  it;  that  done, 
add  a  quart  of  ftiong  Brandy.  Let  the 
Swelling  be  fomented  with  this  Bath, 
and  afterwards  chaf’d  with  a  handful  of 
the  Dregs  of  it;  then  walk  the  Horfe 
for  half  an  Hour. 

BATMAN,  a  kind  of  Weight  us’d 
at  Smyrna,  containing  6  Oaks^ of  400 
Drams  each;  which  amount  to  16 
Pounds  6  Ounces,  and  iy  Drams  of 
Englijh  Weight. 

BATTLE  Royal  (in  Cock-fighting) 
a  Fight  between  3,  y  or  7  Cocks  all 
engag’d  together,  fo  that  the  Cock 
which  Bands  longed:  gets  the  Day. 

-BAVINS,  Brufh- faggots  made  with 
the  Brufh  at  length. 

BAWREL,  a  Hawk  that  for  fee 
and  ff  ape  fomewhat  refembles  the  Ltm- 
nsr,  but  has  a  longer  Body  and  Sails  5 
Ihe  is  generally  a  fad-goer  afore  head, 
and  a  good  Fieki-hawk;  and  in  Inclo- 
fures  will  kill  a  Pheafanf,  but  being 
long-winged  is  unfit  for  Coverts. 

BAY,  an  Arm  of  the  Sea  that  comes 
up  into  the  Land,  and  ends  in  a  Nook, 
near  fome  Harbour,  where  Ships  may 
ride  fafe. 

BISHOPING,  a  Term  among 
Horfe-courfers,  which  they  ufe  for 
thofe  Sophiftications  they  ufe  to  make 
an  old  Horfe  appear  Young,  a  Bad  one 
good,  &c. 

1  BAY  or  PEN,  a  Pond-head  made  up 
of  a  great  height  to  keep  in  ffore  of 
Water,  for  driving  the  Wheels  of  the 
Furnace  or  Hammer  belonging  to  an  L 
ron-Mill,  by  the  Bream  that  comes 
thence  thro  a  Pafiage  or  Flood-gate 
called  the  Fenfiock. 

B/iY-COLOUR.  See  Colours  of  a  Horfe . 

TO  B  AY,  to  bark  as  a  Dog  does, 
<.0  cry  like  a  Sheep  j  among  Huntfmen? 
Deer  are  faid  to  Bay,  when  after  being 
nard-run,  they  turn  Head  againft  the 
Hounds, 

BAYARD,  a  Bay-horfe. 

BAYS  or  BA Y-T REES,  are pro¬ 
pagated,  of  Suckers,  Layers,  and  Seeds, 
or  Berries  that  fhould  be  dropping  ripe 
e  re  gathered  ;  f Pliny  orders  the  Berries 
to  be  taken  in  February,  and  Ipread  till 
their  Sweat  be  over,  then  to  be  put  in 
Dung  and  fown  }  fome  fteep  them  in 

Wine, 
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Wine,  but  Water  does  as  well  :  Others 
wafh  the  Seed  from  their  Mucilage  by 
breaking  and  bruifing  the  glutinous 
Berries.  The  beft  way  is  to  interr  them 
with  a  competent  fcattering,  as  you 
furrow  Peafe,  or  rather  to  fet  them  a- 
part,  and  defend  them  the  firft  2  years 
from  piercing  Winds.  This  Aroma- 
tick  Tree  loves  the  fhade,  but  thrives 
beft  in  hotted  Gravel  5  having  firft  paft 
theft:  Difficulties,  Age  and  Culture  a- 
bout  the  Roots  wonderfully  augment 
its  growth  ;  They  fometimes  grow 
30  root  high  and  2  in  diameter  ;  they 
are  fit  both  for  Arbour  and  Paliflado- 
work,  if  the  Gard’nerunderftands  when 
to  prune  and  keep  them  from  growing 
too  woody :  The  Berries  are  emollient, 
ioveraign  in  Diftempers  of  the  Nerves, 
Colick,  Gargarifms,  Baths,  Salves,  Per¬ 
fumes,  &c.‘  and  fome  ufe  the  Leaves 
Inftead  of  Cloves. 

BEACON  ;  it’s  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Beacon  or  Beacoian ,  which 
is  to  /hero  by  a  fign:  For  the  better  fe- 
curing  the  Kingdom  from  Foreign  In- 
vafions,  there  were  upon  certain  emi¬ 
nent  Places  of  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
long  Poles  erefted ,  whereon  were  faften’d 
Pitch' barrels,  to  be  fir’d  by  Night,  and 
Smoke  made  by  Day,  to  give  Notice, 
in  a  few  Hours,  to  the  whole  King¬ 
dom  of  the  approaching  Invafion ;  and 
theft  are  commonly  call’d  Beacons. 

BEACONAGE,  Money  paid  to¬ 
wards  the  Maintenance  of  a  Beacon. 

BEAGLE,  a  fort  of  Hunting-dog ; 
See  Gaze-hound. 

BEAK,  the  nib  or  bill  of  a  Bird ;  in 
falconry,  the  upper-part  of  a  Hawk’s 
tfill  that  is  crooked. 

BEARING;  (in  Cock-fighting )  the 
“Fighting  of  thofe  Birds  with  their  Bills, 
or  holding  with  the  Bill  and  ftriking 
with  the  Heels. 

BEAM;  fin  the  Plead  of  a  Deer)  is 
that  part  which  bears  the  Antlers,  Roy¬ 
als  and  Tops  ;  and  the  little  ftreaks 
therein  are  call’d  Cutters. 

BEAM-FEATHERS;  are  the  long 
Feathers  of  a  Hawk’s  Wing. 

BEANS;  are  of  general  ufe  and  be¬ 
nefit,  tho’  not  fo  univerfally  propaga¬ 
ted  as  Peafe  5  there  are  feveral  forts  of 
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;;  them,  viz.  The  great  Garden-bean,  mid¬ 
dle  fart  of  Bean,  fmall  Bean,  or  Horfe- 
bean,  <&c.  The  laft  is  ufually  fown  in 
j  Plough’d  Lands,  and  delights  principal¬ 
ly  in  ft  iff  and  ftrong  Clay,  but  thrives 
notin  light,  landy,  or  barren  Grounds. 
They  are  proper  to  be  fown  in  Land  at 
its  firft  breaking  up,  where  other  Grain 
is  intended  to  be  fown  afterwards.  As 
for  Garden-beans,  they  are  ufually  fet 
betwixt  St.  Andrews  and  Chriftmas  at 
the  wain  of  the  Moon  ;  but  if  it  happen 
to  Freeze  hard  after  they  are  fpired,  it 
will  go  near  to  kill  them  all ;  therefore 
the  fureft  way  is  to  ftay  till  after  Can¬ 
dlemas,  It’s  a  general  Error  to  Set  them 
prornifcuoufly,  for  being  planted  in 
rows  by  a  Line,  ’tis  evident  they  bear 
much  more  plentifully,  and  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  weeded,  topp’d,  or  gathered  :  If 
you  fow  or  plant  them  in  the  Spring, 
they  muft  be  fteeped  2  or  3  days  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  it’s  moft  advifable  to  fet  them 
withfticks. 

Ingathering  Green  Beans  for  the  Ta¬ 
ble,  ’tis  the  beft  way  to  cut  them  off 
with  a  Knife,  and  not  to  ftrip  them  ; 
and  after  gathering,  the  Stalks  may  be 
cut  off  near  the  ground,  and  fo  proba¬ 
bly  a  fecond  crop  may  rift  before  the  ap¬ 
proaching  of  Winter. 

BEAR;  a  wild  Beaft,  of  which  there 
are  2  forts,  a  Greater  and  a  Lefler,  the 
laft  of  which  is  more  apt  to  climb  Trees 
than  the  other ;  they  are  bred  in  many 
Countries,  (tho’  none  now  in  England) 
and  are  as  of  a  ftrong  and  courageous 
temper,  fo  of  a  moft  venerous  and  luft- 
ful  Difpofition;  For  the  Females  night 
and  day  provoke  the  Males  to  Copula¬ 
tion,  the  time  of  which  is  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter,  and  the  manner  of 
it  is  like  as  a  Man’s,  the  Male  moving 
himfelf  upon  the  Belly  of  the  Female, 
that  lies  flat  on  her  back,  and  they  em¬ 
brace  each  other  with  their  Fore-feet, 
remaining  in  the  Aft  very  long;  info- 
much  as  fome  have  obferved,  ( how 
true  I  know  not)  that  if  they  were  ve¬ 
ry  Fat  at  their  firft  entrance,  they  dis, 
join  not  them  (elves  again  till  they  be¬ 
come  Lean  :  When  the  She-bear  per¬ 
ceives  her  ftlf  with  Whelp,  fhe  .with¬ 
draws  into  fome  Cave  or  hollow  Rock, 

and 
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They  have  an  excellent  ficent  and 
fmeli  farther  off  than  any  other  Beaft, 
except  the  Boar,  for  in  a  whole  Forefl: 
they  will  fmeli  out  a  Tree  laden  with 
Mall.  But  not  to  digrefs;  The  beft  find¬ 
ing  of  them  is  with  a  Leam-hound  ;  but 
in  cafe  of  the  want  of  fuch  an  one,  yon 
may  trail  after  a  Bear  as  we  do  after  a 
Buck  or  Roe,  and  they  may  be  lodged 
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and  there  remains  till  fhe  brings  forth, 
which  is  commonly  in  the  Month  of 
March,  fometimes  2 ,  and  never  above y 
in  Number,  moil  part  of  which  are  dead 
one  whole  day  after,  but  the  Dam  fo 
licks  and  warms  them  with  her  breath, 
and  hugs  them  in  her  Bofom,  that  fhe 
quickly  revives  them  again;  and  in  the 

aid  place  they  grow  very  fat  without  mucic  or  Koe,  and  tiiey  may  be  lodged 

W  Fn±Tly  T  ,M/les'  or  hunted  in  like  manneThnd  wten 

.  V  ’  a1.'  a’  i°°n  as  the  Dam  j  they  come  from  their  Feeding  they  com- 
perceires  the  Cubs  to  grow  ftrong,  Die  monly  beat  the  High-wavs  and  beaten 
uckles  them  no  longer,  but  preys  abroad  |  Paths!  and  wherefoevef  Ihey  go  out 
upon  any  thing  (he  can  meet  with,  j  you  may  be  litre  they  are  gone  fo  their 

Toune  one^anTf  °f  a “V lgain T ,her ' Dens ;  {o r  the>‘  ufe  n°  doublings  or fub- 
young  ones,  and  1  o  feeds  them  till  they  tilties  *  Thev  mav  Bp  ntirii!Lj  .  -  t 

can  prey  themfelves.  Thefe  Beaftsare  fo  ;  Hounds,  Ma  Huffs,  or  Grey-Hounds  bu-t 

1  r  at  !  ’,c>'  convey  themfelves; for  a  more  Ipeedy  execution,  Marti (fs 

Put  out  theire,FDetnrt  (  f°  tbp|m?y  be  mingled  Jong  the  Mount,  for 
StP„f  ,r  jh  Foot-fteps  from  the  they’ll  pinch  the  Bear  and  fo  provoke 

Sto^dTu  aK  ‘!elr  Natu,re,him  ‘o  anger,  till  at  laft  they  bring  him 

w infer  Seafbn  tiv  'n  3  or  elfe  drive  h™  out  <f  the 

iv'"-  beaion,  they  hide  themfelves, ;  Plain,  into  a  Covert,  not  letting  him  be 

choofmg  rather  to  fuffer  Famine  than -at  reft  till  he  fight  in  his  own  Defence- 

moft  paTroTrifen  1/  her,  3re  ^chafed  and  killed  with 

never  fee  the  i  ith!  f't  i'^  ?ndlEows-  Boar-Spears,  Darts  and  Swords; 
c  -u  L  ght’  f°that  when  they  and  not  only  fo,  but  taken  in  Snares 

f  W  /°  h  the?  3r<i  fo  dazzel’d.  that,  Cave-Pits,  and  with  other  Engines 
they  flagger  and  real  to  and  fro;  thev  BE  ARS-BRF  Ff  H  or  nn  amp- 

alio  eat  Wake  Robin  or  Calves-  Foot,  by  ?  U  R  S  I  N  an  Herb  mu ^h  J 

Th.ere0f  ^  ?U"  ^4  ^ li vel y^ gr een^ColoS!1  and  o f6 Angular 
T  t_n 'r  backs)  are  enlarged;  which  is  ufe  in  Phyfick  for  Ruptures  as  alfo  for 

f?T  Y ■  e3t  t0  m3ke  the  Gout  and  Cramp. P  ’ 

fenSo/c0Pld  J°Hgn'"rW,nter  JJ{AKS^AKS-  AURICULA. 

D  r,  *  T.  r,  -  ate  Flowers  in  great  efteem,  of  which 

t her f*  i  Q  vt*r\r  rrr^of-  £.  7:  .  _  t  . 


BEAR-HUNTING;  this  Beaft 
when  hunted,  will  follow  a  Man,  but 
not  run  upon  him,  unlefs  he  is  wound¬ 
ed;  however,  if  becomes clofe,  he  is  fo 
ftrong  in  his  Paws,  that  he’ll  fo  hup 
Man  or  Dog,  as  to  break  his  Back,  or 
lqueeze  his  Guts  outo  f  his  Belly;  Bears 
will  alfo  bite  a  Man’s  Head  to  the  very 

Rroinr  •  Uti4.  a.  1 _  i  »  _  * 


Brains;  but  they  ^heavy.^r^ffiK  hkeThe 

no  fpeed,  and  fo  are  alwavs  in  fio-hr  nf  — i - c  ^  ^  13 
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no  ipeed,  and  fo  are  always  in  fight  of 
the  Dogs,  and  will  not  Band  at  a  Bay, 
as  a  Boar,  but  fly  wallowing;  yet  if  the 
Hounds  fiick  in,  they’ll  Fight  valiantly 
in  their  own  Defence ;  fometimes  Band¬ 
ing  upright  on  their  hinder  Feet,  which 
is  a  iign  of  Fear  and  Cowardice,  for 

they  Fight  ftouteft  and  ftrongeft  on  All 

lours. 


there  is  very  great  variety;  being  divi¬ 
ded  into  Single  Self-colours,  Single-ftri- 
ped,  double .  Self-coloured,  and  double 
ftnped  Flowers:  The fingle  Self-colour, 
as  the  reft,  has  green  thick  Leaves  and 
broad,  .of  various  fizes,  fome  fmooth 
and  plain  on  the  edges,  others  downy 
and  jagged,  or  purl-edged;  the  Stalks  in 

mionr  4-U<*  r _  r  « 


midft  whereof  theyfpring,  and  on  their 
Tops  are  many  Flowers  that  referable 
Gowflips,  confifting  of  y  fmai!  Leaves, 
parced  at  the  ends  with  a  white  Circle, 
hollow  down  to  the  fmall  Cups  they 
■  and  in,  wherein  when  the  Flower  falls 
appear  fmall  round  Heads  with  a  prick 
in  the  middle  that  contain  Seeds,  fmall 
and  brown  ;  the  Root  is  white,  Ion*? 
and  ft.nngy;  and  the  kinds  of  thefe  are 

various 
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various  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  fo  many 
as  are  too  long  to  be  enumerated. 

But  as  to  their  flowering  fome  few 
do  it  in  the  end  of  April,  the  reft  in 
and  ibme  again  in  the  Months  op- 
polite  to  thofe  mentioned,  but  then  their 
Flowers  are  weaker  and  not  fo  glori¬ 
ous  :  They  are  to  be  fet  fo  as  to  be  fhad- 
ed  from  the  Mid-Day  fcorching  of  the 
Sun,  in  a  rich  Soil;  and  the  beft  com- 
pofition  for  them  is  well  rotted  Neats- 
dung,  Flood-Sands  or  Brook-Sands,  and 
"Willow- Earth,  which  is  the  rotten  duft 
of  an*  old  mouldred  Willow  Tree,  all  j 
mixed,  and  lifted  to  a  fine  compolition  j 
of  Mould,  which  they  moft  delight  in; 
but  for  the  commoner  fort  acoarfer  Bed 
will  ferve,  and  they  muft  be  fet  a  Foot 
afunder,  becaufe  of  their  fpreading,  and 
will  endure  all  Weathers  :  But  the  beft 
are  fet  in  Pots  or  Boxes,  fo  as  in  Sum¬ 
mer  to  be  fhifted  into  the  Shade,  in  the 
Winter  to  the  Sun,  and  are  either  trans¬ 
planted  yearly  into  a  frelh  Mould ;  or  in 
Augufl  when  the  Roots  are  divided,  let 
fome  of  the  old  be  taken  away  and  new 
Mould  put  thereto  ;  In  fetting  them  a 
wide  hole  muft  be  opened,  with  a  riling 
left  in  the  middle,  whereon  the  Root 
is  plac'd,  and  every  fibril  fpread  round 
about  it,  fo  as  not  to  crufh  one  another, 
they  will  the  better  draw  their  nourifn- 
ment  and  flourifh  accordingly  ;  then 
they  are  to  be  covered  with  Earth,  and 
foundly  daflVd  with  Water,  after  which 
they’ll  need  no  more  unlefs  the  Year  be 
very  dry  ;  they  are  to  be  preferved  as 
much  as  maybe  from  wet  Winters,  but 
cold  they  can  endure  well  enough:  They 
muft  not  be  Houfed,  fince  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  pleafed  with  open  Air  :  After  the 
Flowers  are  paft,  and  the  ftalks  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  the  Seed  at  Top  will  be 
near  ripe;  for  which  realbn  the  round 
Seed-Veffd  is  carefully  to  be  obferved, 
and  if  a  fmall  black  hole  be  found  there¬ 
in,  the  Seeds  are  to  be  gathered,  left 
they  fall  out  and  be  loft  unawares  : 
Thefe  Plants  being  thus  ready,  gently 
cut  the  Stalks,  that  the  Seed  be  not 
ftirr’d,  the  beft  being  at  the  top,  and  apt 
to  fly  away  firft;  keeping  the  tops  up¬ 
right  for  that  Reafon,  in  which  porti¬ 
on  they  are  to  be  tied  up  together,  with 
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a  Ioofe  Paper  about  them,  but  faften’d 
with  the  Stalks  at  the  bottom,  that  any 
Seeds  coming  out  may  be  faved  therein, 
an  Ounce  thereof  being  worth  a  Pound 
of  that  forced  out :  They  are  to  be  fet 
againft  a  Sunny  Window,  ty’d  to  the 
Bars  thereof,  and  what  are  not  come  to 
maturity  the  Sun  will  there  ripen.  A- 
bout  the  firft  of  September ,  having  boxes 
of  8  or  10  Inches  deep,  of  any  fquare 
or  length  at  pleaflire,  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  Seed  you  have  ;  they 
muft  be  filled  half  full  of  fine  lifted,  rich- 
and  light  Mould,  rotted  Cow-dung,  and 
Sandy  Earth  proportionably  mixed, 
which  being  gently  prefs’d  down  with 
a  broad  Trowel  ;  leave  the  furface 
fmooth,  whereon  Willow-Earth  is  to 
be  lifted  thro3  a  fine  Sieve,  a  Finger  and 
an  half  or  more  thick,  as  equal  as  may 
be,  leaving  the  fame  light  and  unprefs’d  j 
and  having  feparated  the  Seeds  from 
their  Husks  or  Crom-Beds,  with  a  Sieve 
that  Seeds  will  but  juft  pafs  through, 
you  may  wait  for  a  drizzling  or  fmall 
Rain  :  Then  the  Seeds  are  to  be  fow’d 
in  Boxes,  Cafes,  or  Pots  prepared  for 
them,  and  fet  out  in  luch  Rain,  without 
covering  them  with  any  Earth,  for  the 
Rain  will  drive  the  Seed  as  far  as  it’s 
neceftary  into  the  pure  Sifted  light 
Mould,  always  obferving  in  what  Seed 
foever,  the  fmaller  it  is  the  finer  the 
Earth  muft  be  wherein  it  is  fowed,  and 
that  they  may  rather  be  choaked  or  bur¬ 
den’d  with  too  much  covering,  than  re¬ 
ceive  prejudice  by  none  at  ail.  The  Seeds 
thus  fown,  are  to  be  left  to  ftand  all  Win¬ 
ter  in  a  free  Air  and  Sun,  and  at  thebe- 
ginning  of  April  removed  into  Shades  j 
for  then  they’llbegin  to  Spring  and  Peep, 
whereas  one  hot  gleam  of  the  Sun  de- 
ftroysthem :  Let  them  continue  fo  plac’d, 
giving  them  fome  gentle  watering  till 
they  arrive  to  a  confiderable  bignefs ; 
when  fuchof  them  as  grow  too  thick  are 
to  be  tranfpkntea  dexEroufly,  into  a  Bed 
prepared  for  them,  half  a  foot  afunder* 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  they  come 
to  bear  Flowers,  while  the  reft  may  con¬ 
tinue  in  Boxes  till  you  intend  to  fow 
more  in  their  places,  after  the  former 
directions;  fome  will  bear  by  that  time, 
the  reft  the  Spring  following,  See  the 
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Ground  into  which  they  are  transplant¬ 
ed  be  rich,  and  that  your  expectation 
may  not  be  fruftrated,  the  Seed  iown 
muft  be  gathered  fiom  good  Flowers, 
fuch  as  have  fine  white  Eyes  that  will 
not  waft ;  let  the  other  colour  be  what 
it  will  except  yellow. 

BEARD  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould  neither 
be  too  high-raifed  nor  fiat,  fo  as  the  Curb 
may  reft  in  its  right  place:  It  fhould  have 
but  little  Flefh  upon  it,  and  be  almoft  nor¬ 
thing  but  Skin  and  Bone,  without  any 
hind  of  Chops,  Hardnefs,  or  Swelling. 

B  E  A  R  D  E  D  H US  K,  (among Florijls ) 
a  Rofe-husk  or  other  Each  Husk  that  is 
hairy  on  the  edges. 

BEARING  CLAWS-,  thusCock- 
fighters  call  in  a  Cock  the  Foremoft 
Toes  on  which  he  goes,  which  if  they 
be  hurt  or  gravelled  he  cannot  fight. 

BEASTS  AND  FOWLS  OF 
WARREN ;  are  the  Hare,  Coney, 
Pheafant,  and  Partridge.  See  them  in 
their  proper  Places. 

BEASTS  OF  CHASE,  are  five, 
viz,  the  Buck,  the  Doe,  the  Fox,  the 
Roe  and  the  Martern  ;  which  fee  under 
their  Heads.  1 

To  BEAT,  to  ftrike  or  knock,  to 
bang;  Among  Hunters,  the  Noife  made 
by  Hares  and  Conies  in  Rutting-time,  is 
call’d  Beating  or  Tapping ;  alio  a  Stag 
that  runs  fjrft  one  way,  and  then  ano- 
rher,  is  laid  To  boat  up  and  down. 

B  E  AT  E  R,  aq  Inftrument  to  Gravel 
Walks  and  Alleys  in  Gardens  even.  It 
is  a  piece  of  Wood  about  half  a  yard 
long,  6  Inches  thick  and  8  or  9”  In¬ 
ches  Broad,  with  a  handle  in  the 
Middle. 

BEATING  OF  HEMP;  when  it 
has  been  fwingled  a  fecond  Time  and 
the  Hurds  thereof  laid  by,  you  are  to 
take  the  Strikes,  and  dividing  them  in¬ 
to  Dozens  and  half  Dozens,  make  them 
up  into  great  thick  Rolls;  then  as  it 
were  broaching  or  fpitting  them  upon 
long  Sticks,  fetthemin  the  Corner  of  a 
Chimney,  where  they  may  receive  the 
Heat  of  the  Fire,  and  there  let  them 
be  very  well  dry'd  :  Afterwards  lay 
them  in  a  round  Trough  made  for 
that  Purpofe,  as  many  as  can  conveni- 
enrly  Jie  therein,  and  there  with  Beetles 
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beat  them  exceedingly,  till  they  handle 
both  without  and  within  as  pliant  as 
can  be,  without  any  hardnefs  or  rough- 
nefs  to  be  felt  or  perceived  :  That  done, 
take  them  from  the  Trough,  open  the 
rough  Roller,  and  divide  the  Strikes  fe- 
verally,  as  at  firft;  and  if  any  of  them 
'be  not  fufiiciently  beaten,  roll  them  up 
and  beat  them  over  as  before. 

BEATING  in  the  Flanks ,  a  diftern- 
per  to  which  Black  Cattle  are  fubyetf:; 
and  is  an  Indication  of  a  great  Inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  Bowels.  It  caufes  vio¬ 
lent  Pain.  The  Cure  may  be  effe&ed 
by  giving  the  Beaft  Reft,  and  alfo  a 
Glyfter  made  of  the  decoction  of  Borage, 
wild  Succory  and  Beet,  boil'd  in  2  or 
3  Pints  of  Whey,  till  it  is  wafted  to 
half  the  quantity,  and  then  adding  1 
ounces  of  honey,  and  1 1  of  Nut-Oil. 
The  next  day  give  him  to  drink  warm. 
Water  in  which  there  is  the  Juice  of 
Leeks.  And  in  order  to  compleat  the 
Cure,  take  g.  handfuls  of  Coleworts- 
Seed  and  4  Ounces;  of  Starch,  pound 
them  together,  moiftening  them  with 
cold  Water,  and  having  made  a  Poultic® 
of  them  apply  them  to  the  parts  affiliated. 
If  this  happens  to  the  Beaft  in  Winter, 
give  him  wheaten  Balls  mixt  with  Bran, 
in  a  Pail  of  Water,  but  do  not  let  him 
have  any  Hay  for  a  little  time,  becaufe 
it  is  prejudicial.  If  it  be  in  Summer, 
let  him  go  to  Grafs. 

BEAVER;  an  Animal  that  differs 
but  little  from  an  Otter,  except  in  his 
Tail;  being  of  a  Colour  fomewhat  yel- 
jlow,  interfperfed  with  Afh.  The  Ri¬ 
ver  Tiyy  in  Wales  was  once  famous 
for  this  Beaft,  which  is  of  an  amphibi¬ 
ous  Nature,  living  both  on  Land  and 
Water,  both  frefh  and  fait,  keeping  the 
laft  in  the  Day-time,  and  the  firft  in 
the  Night;  but  without  Water  they 
cannot  live,  for  they  participate  much 
of  the  Quality  of  Fifii,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  their  Tails  and  hinder 
Legs:  They  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
Country-Cur,  with  a  fhort  Head,  a 
Snout  fiat  and  hairy,  Email  round  Ears, 
Teeth  very  long,  the  under-Teeth 
(landing  out  beyond  their  Lips  the 
breadth  of  three  Fingers,  and  the  upper 
about  half  a  Finger*  being  very  broad* 
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crooked,  ftrong  and  fharp,  fet  deep  in 
their  Mouths,  wherewith  they  defend, 
themfeives  againft  Beafts,  take  Fifhes  as 
it  were  upon  Hooks,  and  will  gnaw 
Trees  afunder  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Thigh  ; 
their  fore-Feet  like  Dogs,  and  the  hin¬ 
der  like  Gee%made  as  it  were  on  pur- 
pole  to  go  on  Land,  and  fwim  in  Water, 
but  the  Tail  is  without  Hair,  and  Sca¬ 
ly,  like  a  Filh,  the  breadth  of.  fix  Fin¬ 
gers,  and  half  a  Foot  long  ;  They  are 
generally  very  good  Food. 

BEAVER-HUNTING;  When 
this  Bead  is  hunted,  and  in  Danger  to 
betaken,  hebitesoffhis  own  Stones,  fas 
Tome  fay;  knowing  he  is  thus  purfued 
for  them  only;  but  this  cannot  be,  fince 
they  are  fo  fmall,  and  plac  d  like  a  Boar  s, 
fo  as  it’s  impoflible  to  come  at  them  : 
The  common  Method  of  hunting  them 
Is  thus;  when  their  Caves  are  fo^und, 
in  which  are  feveral  Chambers  built 
one  over  another  by  the  Water-fide,  for 
them  to  afcend  or  defcend  according 
as  the  Water  rifes  or  falls ;  the  Hunters 
having  made  a  Breach,  put  in  a  little 
Dog,  which  the  Beaver  perceiving,  he 
flies  inftantly  to  the  End  of  his  Care, 
and  there  defends  himfelf  with  his 
Teeth  till  all  his  building  is  rafed, 
and  he  expofed  to  his  Enemies,  who 
kill  him  with  proper  Inftruments :  Thefe 
Creatures  cannot  dive  long  under  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  mull  put  up  their  Heads  for 
Breath,  which  being  feen  by  thofethat 
are  hunting  them,  they  kill  them  with 
Gun-fhot  or  Spears:  Thofe  Skins  are 
heft  which  are  blackeft. 

BECK,  a  little  River  or  Brook. 

BED  of  Snakes',  is  a  Knot  of  young 
ones  fo  call’d  by  Hunters ;  and  a  Roe  is 
faid  to  BED,  when  {he  lodges  in  a  par¬ 
ticular,  Place. 

BEDREPE  or  BIDREPE;  it 
was  a  Service  fame  Tenants  were  an¬ 
ciently  bound  to  perform,  viz.  tojeap 
their  Landlords  Corn  atHarveft,asiome 
are  ftill  bound  (more  efpe daily  in 
to  give  them  i  or  2  Days  Work,  calico 
in  fome  Places  Boon-Days* 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  isan Inland- 
County,  bounded  on  the Eaft and, South 
by  Cambridgefinre  and  Hartfordfhire-,* on 
the  Weft  by  Buckingham  (hire-,  on  the 
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(  North  by  the  Counties  of  Northampton 
*  and  Huntington ,  and  readies  in  Length 
j  from  North  to  South  24  Miles,  and  a- 
bout  14  in  Breadth;  in  which  Extent 
of  Land  tis  laid  to  contain  260000  A- 
cres,  and  12 170  Hqufes;  the  whole  is 
divided  into  9  Hundreds,  wherein  are 
1 16  Parifhes,  and  9  Market-Towns, 
whereof  the  County-Town  al fo  is  pri- 
viledg’d  to  fend  Members  to  Parliament. 
The  River  Oufe  divides  this  County  in¬ 
to  two  Parts,  whereof  the  North-fide 
is  the  moft  fruitful,  and  the  better 
wooded  of  the  2 ;  the  South-ftde  is 
leaner,  but  not  altogether  barren,  for 
it  yields  as  large  Crops  of  Barley,  and 
that  good  too,  as  any  County  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Its  Air  alfo  is  temperate  enough. 

BEECH,  is  of  2  or  3  Kinds,  and 
number’d  among  the  Maft-bearing  Trees. 
Tho’  Mountain-Beech  is  the  whiteft 
and  beft  for  the  Turner,  yet  the  Wild 
or  Field-Beech  is  of  a  blacker  Colour 
and  more  durable;  they  are  both  raif- 
ed  from  the  Maft,  and  manag’d  like 
the  Oak;  but  if  you  defign  a  Nurfery, 
you  muft  ufe  the  Maft  as  you  ufe  the 
Afh,  fowing  it  in  Autumn  or  later,  e- 
ven  after  January ,  or  rather  nearer  the 
Spring,  to preferve  them  from  Vermin: 
They  are  likewife  to  be  planted  of  young 
Seedlings  drawn  out  of  the  Places  where 
fruitful  Trees  abound.  In  Tranfplant- 
ing  them  cut  off  only  the  Boughs  and 
bruifed  Parts,  two  Inches  from  the 
Stem  to  within  a  Yard  of  the  Top,  but 
be  Iparing  of  the  Roots.  They  make 
fpreading  Trees  and  noble  Shades  with 
their  gliftering  Leaves,  being  fet  at  40 
Foot  diftance,  but  they  grow  taller  and 
more  upright  in  the  Forefts.  In  Val¬ 
leys  where  they  ftand  warm  they  grow 
to  a  ftupendous  height,  tho’  the  Soil 
be  ftony  and  barren ;  alfo  on  the  Sides 
and  Tops  of  high  Hills,  and  chalky 
Mountains,  efpecially  infinuating  their 
Roots  into  thefe  feemingly  impenetra¬ 
ble  Places.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree 
ferves  to  make  various  Utenllls  for  good 
Houfe-wifes,  as  Dilhcs,  Trays,  Rims 
.  for  Buckets,  Trenchers,  Dreffer-boards, 
!  &c.  It  is  us’d  by  the  Wheeler  and  Joy¬ 
ner  for  Fellies  of  London- Carts,  laige 
Screws,  Chairs,  Stools,  Bed-fteds, 
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It’s  alfo  us’d  for  Bellows,  Shovels  and 
Spade-Grafts;  and  its  Bark  ferves  for 
Floats  for  Fiftiers-Nets  inftead  of  Cork; 
befides  its  Ufe  for  Fuel  and  Coal,  tho’ 
one  of  the  leaft  lafting.  Its  Shavings 
are  made  ufe  of  for  Fining  Wine  ;  and 
(according  to  Peter  Crefentius)  the  Alli¬ 
es  of  it,  With  proper  Mixtures,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  make  Glafs.  If  the  Timber 
lie  altogether  under  Water,  it  is  little 
inferior  to  Elm.  The  Scale  of  Beech- 
wood  makes  Scabbards  and  Band-box¬ 
es  ;  and  Bees  delight  to  hive  in  the  Ca¬ 
vities  of  thefe  Trees.  It  is  exceeding 
obnoxious  to  the  Worm  wherp  it  lies 
dry,  or  wet  and  dry.  The  Mail  of  it 
fattens  Hogs  and  Deer,  and  fometimes 
fupplies  Men  inftead  of  Bread.  Chios 
endur’d  a  memorable  Siege  by  the  help 
of  this  Maft.  In  fome  Parts  of  France 
they  grind  the  Buck  in  Mills,  and  it 
affords  a  fweet  Oil,  which  has  been 
lately  much  improv’d  by  Mr.  Aaron 
Hill,  and  is  found  very  ferviceable  for 
Cloth-workers,  &c.  The  Leaves  ga¬ 
ther’d  about  the  Fall,  before  they  are 
much  Froft-bitten,  afford  the  beft  and 
eafieft  Matrefles  in  the  World  to  lay  un¬ 
der  Quilts  inftead  of  Straw,  becaufe, 
befides  their  Softnefs,  they  continue 
fweet  for  7  or  8  Years,  and  are  not 
unpleafant  to  lie  on  alone.  The  Beech, 
when  prun’d,  immediately  heals  the 
Scar,  and  is  not  apt  to  put  forth  Side- 
boughs  again.  The  ftagnant  Water,  in 
the  Hollow  of  this  Tree,  Cures  the  moft 
obftinate  j Tetter-Scabs  and  Scurfs  in 
Man  or  Beaft,  the  Part  being  foment¬ 
ed  with  it.  The  Leaves  chew’d  are 
wholfome  for  the  Gums  and  Teeth. 
Swine  may  be  driven  to  feed  upon  its 
Maft  about  the  End  of  Augufl. 

B  E  E-H  IVES;  there  are  feveral 
Sorts  of  them  us’d  in  different  Countries, 
but  two  Sortsaregenerally  madeufeof  in 
England, e ither  Wicker-Hives  made  with 
Spleetsof  Wood,  anddawb’d  with  Cow- 
Loom  tempered  for  that  end;  or  Straw- 
Hives  made  of  good  Wheat-Straw  bound 
with  Bramble,  which  are  the  beft  and 
moft  ufual,  that  are  not  common:  The 
Wicker-Hives  are  ftill  in  Fault,  for  the 
Loom  moulders  aWay  upon  every  Oc- 
cafion,  which  is  in  no  wife  good  for 
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Bees,  that  would  not  have  any  Vents 
open  but  their  Doors.  As  to  the  form 
and  bignefs  of  an  Hive,  there  are  Diver- 
fities  of  Opinions,  fome  preferring  that 
of  3  Foot  in  height,  and  1  in  breadth; 
or  of  2  Foot  broad,  and  2  Fcot  high, 
neither  of  which  can  be  convenient; 
but  that  Form  which  is  moft  round, 
and  in  Quantity  about  Half  aBufhel  and 
upwards,  is  moft  in  Ufe,  and  efteemed 
the  fitted:  Size  for  thatPurpofe;  but  for 
fmaller  S  warms  there  are  fomeunder  half 
a  Bufhel.  Befides  the  abovemention’d 
Hives,  others  may  be  made  of  Boards, 
either  of  an  8  fquare  Ferm  joyned  to¬ 
gether,  or  round  with  Hoops  like  a 
Milk^-pail,  flat  on  the  top,  in  which  if 
they  are  made  of  Wood  that  has  no  un- 
favoury  Scent  or  Tafte,  the  Bees  will 
delight,  and  breed  as  well  as  in  either  of 
the  others;  thefe  will  laft  many  Years, 
and  are  freer  from  the  Injuries  of  the 
Weather,  and  many  other  Qafualties, 
provided  they  are  made  of  dry  feafon’d 
Wood  that  is  not  apt  to  fhrink:  In  thefe 
wooden  Hives  may  be  made  feveral 
Glafs-Windows  at  what  height  or 
diftance  you  pleafe,  not  only  to'obferve 
their  Work,  whereby  with  much  Eafe 
and  Delight  may  be  perceived  how  far 
they  proceed,  and  In  what  Time;  but 
that  they  may  have  the  more  Light,  a 
principal  Help  and  Encouragement  to 
their  Labours;  And  to  every  one  of 
thefe  Windows,  there  ftiould  be  a  fmall 
light  woodert  Shutter  to  hafp  on  the 
outfide  in  cold  Weather,  and  at  fucii 
time  as  the  Sun  fhines  in  that  Part  of  the 
Hive;  it  being  fubjedfto  both  Extremes 
of  Heat  and  Cold,  yet  fo  as  that  they 
may  betaken  down  at  pleafure  for  your 
InfpefHon,  and  fuch  as  are  from  the 
Sun-wards  muft  always  be  let  down 
during  the  Summer. 

There  being  moreover  an  Experiment 
of  fuch  fort  of  Hives  publifh’d  by  Mr. 
Harthb  in  his  Common-roe  alt  h  of  Bees , 
as  invented  by  one  Mr.  William  Mew  at 
Eajl- Linton  in  Glocejlerfhirc,  take  it  in 
his  Words.  The  Invention  (fays  he)  is  a 
Fancy  that  fuits  with  the  Nature  of  that 
fort  of  Creature ;  they  are  much  taken  with 
their  Grandeur,  and  double  their  Tasks 
with  Delight ;  I  took  (continues  he)  r_j. 
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JS)uarts  out  of  oneof  the  tranfparent  Hives ;  Sand-ftone,  then  finged  with  a  piece  of 


double  the  Quantity  of  others ;  they 
quickly  paid  all  their  Charges  with  their 
Profit,  and  doubled  it  with  Pleafure.  And 
jn  another  Place  thus;  They  ferve  only 


Brimftone,  and  wiped  clean.  Before 
we  have  done  with  thefe  Hives,  the 
fpleeting  of  them  mull  not  be  omitted  ; 
and  the  ufiial  way  of  doing  it  to  the 


to  give  an  Account  of  the  daily  Incomes,  ordinary  Straw-Hives  every  Country*- 


whereby,  if  I  f pencl  half  an  Hour  after  Din¬ 
ner  or  Supper  I  know  what  has  been  done 
that  D ay.  I  can  fhew  my  Friends  the 
Jsfiueen’s  Bed,  fometimes  her  Perfon  and 
her  Retinue :  She  afforded  me  fourteen 
fifiuarts,  or  near  upon,  in  one  Tear ;  and 
if  the  refi  afford  ten  a-piece,  I  think  it  a 
fair  Gain ;  there  is  not  an  Hive  to  be  feen 
about  my  Houfe,  nor  a  Child  flung  in  a 
Tear.  My  Apiary  confifis  of  a  Row  of  little 
Houfes  two  Stories  high ,  two  Foot  a-part, 

,  which  I  find  as  cheap  at  7  Tears  end  as 
Straw-Hackles ,  and  far  more  handfome. 

And  farther  in  the  Paid  Book,  there  is 
a  Defcription  of  an  Hive  of  an  odfogonal 
Form,  with  a  Glafs-Window  on  the 
back-fide  thereof,  for  the  Obfervation 
of  their  Work ;  the  reft  of  the  in-lide 
lined  with  Matt  made  of  Rufhes ;  3  of 
thefe  were  fet  one  on  the  other,  with 
open  Paffages  betwixt  each  of  them; 
a  Swarms  were  put  in  together  in  May, 
and  places  to  go  in  only  left  open  in 
the  lowermoft,  but  all  the  Paftage-holes 
open  from  Box  to  Box:  In  the  middle- 
moft  they  firft  began  their  Combs,  then 
In  the  lowermoft  before  the  middlemoft 
was  full;  and  fo  continu’d  till  they  had 
fill’d  both;  but  before  they  had  quite 
finifhed,  they  began  to  make  2  little 
Combs  in  the  upper  Box ;  thefe  in  the 
lower  Stories  were  well  replenifhed 
with  Honey,  and  in  a  fhort  time,  but 
thofe  little  Combs  in  the  upper  they 
quite  deferted. 

There  are  feveral  other  Forms  and 
Defcriptions  of  Bee-Hives  that  may  be 
ufeful;  but  as  to  the  manner  of  trim¬ 
ming  a  new  one  before  a  Swarm  be  put 
into  it,  thein-fidesmuftbeasfmooth  as 
may  be  from  the  ends  of  the  Sticks, 
Straws  and  Jaggs,  which  are  very  of- 
fenfive  to  the  Bees,  that  fpend  a  great 
deal  of  their  Time  in  gnawing  them 
off;  as  may  be  obferv’d  a  few  Days  af¬ 
ter  the  Hiving;  and  when  the  greateft 
Slits  and  Straws  have  been  picked  out, 
the  in-fide  jnuft  be  rubbed  over  with  a 


man  knows  full  well:  But  for  our 
Wooden  or  Glafs-Hives,  fome  advifa 
that  there  be  3  downright  Sticks  from 
the  Top  to  the  bottom,  and  2  fmall 
Hoops  faften’d  into  them  at  convenient 
Diftances,  which  will  very  well  ferve 
for  the  faftning  and  fupporting  the 
Combs:  It’s  beft  to  let  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  Sticks  extend  to  the  bottom,  for 
the  Bees  the  better  to  crawl  up  by  them 
into  the  Combs ;  but  you  may  have  on¬ 
ly  downright  Sticks,  or  any  other 
ways  placed,  as  beft  fuits  with  the 
Form  of  the  Hive,  fo  that  there  be  not 
too  wide  Intervals  between.  To  con¬ 
clude,  the  Hives  muft  be  kept  clofe  for 
Defence  of  your  Bees,  firft  from  the 
Cold,  by  mixing  Cow-dung  with  Lime 
or  Afhes  and  Sand,  with  which  the 
Edges  of  the  Hive  muft  be  ftopt  up 
round  about;  and  againft  Winter,  put 
a  Wicket  of  a  fmall  Piece  of  Wood  in 
which  are  three  or  four  Notches  cut 
juft  big  enough  for  the  Bees  to  go  in 
and  out  at,  that  no  Vermin  may  get 
in  to  them. 

BEES,  are  fmall  but  numerous  In¬ 
fects,  and  never  idle  but  in  the  extre« 
meft  cold  and  wet  Seafons;  but  to  ga¬ 
ther  Honey,  are  out  early  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  where  they  may  be  heard  like 
Swarms  humming  on  the  Lime-Trees 
by  Sun-riiing,  when  they  fend  forth 
the  fragrant  Scents  from  theBloffoms; 
and  in  the  Evening  late,  they  return 
from  their  hard  yet  pleafant  Labours. 


At  feffe,  mult  a  refer  unt  fe  noBe  minor  es 
Crura  thymo  plena ,  &cc.  Virg. 


But  thofe  that  youthful  be  and  in  their 
prime , 

Late  in  the  Night  return  laden  with 
Thyme  ; 

On  every  Bufh  and  Tree  about  they 
fpread , 

And  are  with  Caff  a  and  rich  Saffron 
fed. 

On 
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On  purple  Daffodils  and  Lindens  tall 
All  rejl  at  once,  at  once  they  labour  all . 
Early,  they  march  and  flay  till  Evening 
drives 

Them  from  fvoeet  Fields  and  Food  to 
fheldring  Hives. 

Nay,  it’s  obfervabje,  IdJenefs  is  fo 
hateful  a  Vice  among  them,  that  they'll 
tolerate  it  in  none,  lave  their  Sovereign, 
but  every  one  is  bulled  either  abroad  in 
gathering  their  Food,  or  at  home  in 
building  Combs,  feeding  their  Young, 
or  fome  other  Employment. 

Ventur&que  hyemis  memores  <sflate  la- 
borem 

Fxpermntur  — — ■  ■■■ 

Mindful  of  IVmter  Labour  in  the  Spring , 
And  to  the  publick  Store  they  Frofit  bring. 
For  fome  provide ,  and  by  a  Compatt  made 
Labour  abroad  ;  others  at  Home  are 

ftafd 

To  lay  NarciHus-Tmv  and  yielding  Gum , 
As  the  fir fl  Ground-work  of  the  Honey- 
Comb.  J 

There  are  no  Creatures  that  live  at 
more  Unity  than  they,  all  things  being 
m  Common  between  them,  and  one 
ready  to  revenge  the  Injuries  done  to 
another  ;  their  Labours  are  not  com- 
pulfive,  and  no  living  Creature  can  be 
hept  about  an  Houle  that  will  give  more 
Pleafureand  Profit  then  thele,  which  take 
np  fo  little  Room,  provide  their  own 
Food,  and  require  no  great  Attendance; 
and  being  therefore  found  lo  beneficial 
an  Infedt,  divers  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  many  ingenious  Perfons,  to  put 
them  into  other  Hives,  fo  as  not  to  endan¬ 
ger  their  going  forth  in  Swarms  to  feck 
another ,  without  any  great  Succefs :  And 
the  mod  probable  way  is,  that  having  in 
every  wooden  Bee-hive  withGlafs  -win¬ 
dows,  a  large  Pipe  about  z  Inches  fquare 
in  the  Clear;coming  from  the  top  of  the 
Hive  to  the  bottom  open  at  both  ends, 
and  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  4  Sides  arch¬ 
ed:,  that  the  Bees  may  afeend  freely  up 
the  Pipe  on  every  fide;  a  Piece  of  Wood 
may  be  fitted  into  the  Pipe  to  prevent 
them  from  making  any  Combs  therein 
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till  fiich  time  as  the  Swarm  put  in  it 
fhould  fill  the  Hive :  Then  may  be  pla¬ 
ced  a  Hiveof  the  fame  Sort  and  Fafhioa 
on  the  top  of  the  former,  with  its 
Door  open  alfo  ('having  fir  ft  taken  out 
the  Stopple  fitted  to  the  Pipe)  that  the 
Bees  .from  the  bottom  out  of  their 
Work,  may  get  up  through  that  Pipe 
into  the  new-placrd  Hive;  and  when 
they  have  once  difeovered  this  way, 
they’ll  doubltefs  take  to  it  rather  than 
fwarm  abroad,  whereby  its  probable* 
Stocks  may  be  multiplied  by  Petting 
Hive  upon  Hive,  ad  infinitum ,  and  dri¬ 
ving  the  Bees  into  them. 

Now,  where  the  Multiplication  of 
your  Stocks  is  defign’d,  the  bed  way 
is  to  make  the  Hives  fmaller  ;  but 
where  you  aim  at  a  great  Quantity  of 
Honey,  there  they  are  to  be  made  larg¬ 
er;  fo  that  in  cafe  a  Perfon  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  in  one,  yet  it  Purely  may  be  a  con- 
fiderable  Advantage  in  the  other:  And 
as  for  the  Temperature  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  a  mild,  calm  and  fhowery  Spring  is 
good  for  Swarms,  and  they  will  be  the 
earlier;  and  in  fuch  an  one  about  the 
middleof  May,  you  mud  begin  to  look 
out,  and  to  obferve  as  much  as  may  be 
theufual  Signs  that  precede  their  fwarm- 
ing,  that  you  may  be  more  watchful 
over  thofe  that  require  it.  When  the 
Hive?  are  full,  before  which  they  will 
never  fwarm,  they’ll  cad  out  their 
Drones,  yea,  tho,’  they  be  not  quite 
grown,  and  they’ll  hover  about  the 
Doors.  In  cold  Evenings  and  Morn¬ 
ings  you’ll  find  a  moidnefs  or  fweating 
upon  the  Stool,  and  they  may  bo  ob- 
ferved  to  runhadily  up  and  down,  and 
lie  out  in  fultry  Evenings  and  Mornings, 
and  to  go  in  again  when  the  Air  is 
clear;  If  the  Weathei  be  warm  and 
calm  the  Bees  delight  to  rife,  efpecially 
in  an  hot  Gleam,  after  a  Shower  or 
gloomy  Cloud  has  fent  them  home  to¬ 
gether.  Sometimes  they  gather  toge¬ 
ther  without  at  the  Door,  not  only  up¬ 
on  the  Stool,  but  even  on  the  Hive; 
where  when  you  fee  them  begin  to 
hang  in  Swarming  time,  and  not  before, 
it  is  certain  they  will  prefenrly  rife,  if 
the  Weather  hold ;  But  to  lie  forth  con¬ 
tinually  under  the  Stool,  or  behind  the 

£  z  Hive, 
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Hive,  efpecially  towards  the  middle  of 
j htne>  is  a  Sign  or  Caufe  of  their  not 
fwarming;  for  when  they  have  once  ta¬ 
ken  to  lie  without,  the  Hive  will  al¬ 
ways  feem  empty,  as  tho5  they  wanted 
Company,  and  they  will  have  no  mind 
to  fwarm,  nor  yet  in  much  windy  or 
ftormy  Weather,  when  otherwile  they 
are  ready  for  it,  which  makes  them  al¬ 
io  lie  out,  and  the  more  indifpofes  them 
to  it :  But  yet  there.is  another  Caufe 
of  their  lyingabroad,  and  that  is,  hot 
and  dry  Weather,  efpecially  after  the 
Solftice,  which  cauling  plenty  of  Ho¬ 
ney  both  in  Plants  and  Dews,  their 
Minds  are  fo  fet  upon  that  chief  Delight, 
that  thev  have  no  leifure  to  Swarm, 
tho5  they  might  moft  fafely  come  a- 
broad  in  fuch  Weather. 

In  order  therefore,  to  make  Bees 
fwarm,  keep  the  Hive  as  cool  as  may  be, 
by  watering  and  fhadowing  both  it  and 
the  Place  where  it  Hands;  then  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  Door  to  give  them  Air,  move 
the  Clutter  gently  with  your  Brufb  and 
drive  them  in:  If  they  ftill  lie  forth  and 
will  not  fwarm,  then  the  next  calm 
and  warm  Day  about  Noon,  while  the 
Sun  fhines,  let  the  better  Part  be  put 
in  with  your  Brufb,  and  the  reft  gent¬ 
ly  fwept  away  from  the  Stool,  not  Buf¬ 
fering.  them  to  clutter  again  ;  and  thefe 
riling  in  the  calm  heat  of  the  Sun,  by 
their  Noife,  as  tho’  they  were  fwarm- 
ing,  willperhaps  make  the  others  come 
forth  to  them,  and  fo  fwarm  together. 

Many  other  ways  have  been  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  Bees  lwarm,  as  by  placing  a 
large  Pewter-Charger  or  Platter  under 
the  Clutter  as  they  are  hanging  out  in 
the  heat  of  the  Sun,  fo  as  itmayftrong- 
]y  retted!  the  Heat  upon  them,  which 
will  provoke  them  to  fwarm  ;  or  elle 
the  fmooth  paring  of  the  Ground  un¬ 
der  them,  and  covering  the  fame  with 
Sand  may  probably  efFedl  it :  Some  are 
of  Opinion,  in  cafe  the  Combs  be 
built  fo,  that  they  range  from  the  back 
of  the  Hives  to  the  Bee-hole,  and  not 
from  one  tide  towards  another,  but  fo 
as  the  Bees  may  go  diredlly  againft  the 
Edge  of  the  Combs,  that  they  will  be 
more  apt  to  fwarm,  then  if  they  went 
againft  the  Flat  of  them,  and  the  Error 
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of  the  Bees  in  ranging  their  Combs 
may  be  rectified,  by  new-cutting  of  the 
Bee-hoie  in  the  Winter.  Others  lay, 
that  in  cafe  the  Hives  be  made  narrow¬ 
er  at  the  bottom  than  upwards,  they 
will  be  more  inclined  to  fwarm  than 
when  the  bottom  is  broad.  If  none  of 
thefe  Methods  will  do  to  make  them 
fwarm,  but  that  they  ftill  lie  forth; 
then  raife  the  Hive  high  enough  to  let 
them  in,  and  doom  up  all  the  Skirts 
but  the  Door,  and  upon  tile  Failure  of 
this  Experiment,  it  may  be  concluded 
there  is  no  Remedy. 

But  for  Signs  of  After-fwarms,  they 
are  more  certain;  for  when  the  Prime 
fwarm  is  goneabout  the  eighth  or  tenth 
Evening  after,  when  another  BroodHs 
ready,  and  has  again  over-filled  the  Hive, 
the  next  Prince  begins  to  tune  in  his 
Treble  Voice,  a  mournful  craving  Note, 
where  in  a  Day  or  two  the  Queen  may 
be  heard  to  make  her  Craving  in  a 
Bafs  Note,  and  as  it  were  a  Mufical  Con- 
fort.  In  the  Morning  before  they 
fwarm,  they  approach  near  the  Stool, 
where  they  call  fomewhat  longer;  and* 
at  the  very  Time  of  Swarming  defcend 
to  the  Stool,  where  anfwering  [one  a- 
nother  in  a  moft  earneft  manner,  with 
thicker  and  fhriller  Notes,  the  Multitude 
come  baftily  forth  ;  but  in  cafe  the 
Prime-fwarm  be  broken,  the  fecond 
will  both  call  and  fwarm  the  fooner 
for  it;  fometimes  the  2d,  3d,  or  4-th 
Day,  but  ufually  within  a  Fortnight ; 
and  it  fo  happens  now  and  then,  that 
a  Swarm  will  caft  another  that  Year. 

When  the  Swarm  isrifing,  the  uftial 
Cuftom  is  to  play  them  a  Fit  of  Mirth, 
upon  a  Pan,  Kettle,  Bafon,  or  fome 
fuch-like  Inftrument,  upon  Pretence  to 
gather  them  together,  and  make  them 
fettle;  tho5  fome  think  this  Pradice  be¬ 
gets  a  Fear  in  them,  which  makes  them 
light  on  the  next  Place;  while  others 
are  of  Opinion  it  proceeds  from  their 
delighting  in  the  Noife,  tho5  this  by  Ex¬ 
perience,  is  found  to  be  both  a  needlefs, 
ridiculous,  and  injurious  }oy,  becaufe 
all  Noife  difquiets  and  hurts  themr 
But  if  they  fly  aloft,  and  are  like  to  be 
gone,  Duft  may  be  flung  among  them 
to  bring  them  downe 

A  § 
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As  to  thehiving  Part,  when  the  Swarm 
has  made  choice  of  a  Lighting-Place, 
where  they  may  be  quickly  feen  to  knit 
together  in  Form  of  a  Cone  or  Clufter 
of  Grapes,  and  that  they  are  there  ful¬ 
ly  fettled,  and  the  Cone  has  been  a  while 
at  the  biggeft;  make  choice  of  a  Hive 
proportionable  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
Swarm,  out  of  the  Store  you  have  of 
feveral  Hives  of  different  Sizes,  that  the 
Bees  may  go  near  to  fill  it  that  Year; 
but  a  Swarm  fliould  be  rather  under¬ 
hived,  than  overhived :  Thisbeingdone, 
the  Hive  may  be  rubb’d  with  fweet 
Herbs,  fuch  as  Thyme,  Savoury,  Hyf- 
fop,  Balm,  &c.  And  with  a  Branch  of 
Hazel,  Oak,  or  Willow;  or  rather  of  the 
fame  Tree  where  the  Hive  lighted,  let 
the  Bee-Hive  be  wiped  clean ;  and  dip 
fuch  Sprig  or  Branch  into  Mead,  or 
fair  Water  with  a  little  Honey,  or  Milk 
and  Salt,  or  Salt  only,  and  befprinkle 
the  Hive;  Then  the  Hiver  having  drank 
a  Cup  of  Beer,  and  walk’d  his  Hands 
and  Face  therewith,  or  being  other- 
wife  defended,  if  the  Bees  hang  upon 
a  Bough,  he  muff  fhake  them  into  the 
Hive,  and  fet  the  fame  upon  a  Mantle 
or  Cloth,  on  the  Ground,  as  is  ufual,  or 
eJfe  the  Bough  if  fmall,  may  be  cut  off, 
and  laid  on  the  Mantle,  &c.  and  the 
Hive  fet  over  it,  which  is  the  better 
way:  If  the  Bees  light  near  the  Ground, 
lay  the  Cloth  under  them,  and  the  Hive 
over,  and  gently  wipe  fuch  as  gather 
together  without  the  Hive  with  a  Brufh, 
towards  the  fame  Hive;  but  if  they 
take  to  any  other  Place,  wipe  them  off 
in  like  manner  gently  with  your  Brufh, 
and  rub  the  Place  with  Mugwort,  Worm¬ 
wood,  Archangel,  or  other  noifbm 
Herbs;  Then  fet  the  Sw^rm  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  Lighting-place,  till  all  be 
quiet,  and  every  one  knows  his  own 
Home.  If  the  Swarms  part,  and  light 
near  one  another,  let  the  greater  alone, 
and  difturb  the  lefTer,  who  will  fly  to 
their  Fellows;  but  if  not  in  fight,  then 
they  muff  be  both  hived  in  two  feve¬ 
ral  Hives  brought  together,  and  fhaken 
out  of  one  Hive  on  the  Mantle  where 
on  the  other  hands.,  and  the  full  one 

plac’d  upon  them,  and  they  will  all  take 
to  it.  . 
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If  it  happen  that  the  Swarms  come 
late,  after  the  middle  of  June ,  and  they 
are  fmall,  under  the  Quantity  of  a  Peck, 
put  two  or  three  of  them  together, 
whether  they  rife  in  the  fame  Day,  or 
in  divers;  for  by  this  uniting  they’ll  la¬ 
bour  carefully,^  gather  ftore  of  Wealth, 
and  ftoutly  defend  themfelvesagainft  all 
Enemies.  There  are4  various  Ways  of 
uniting  them;  fome  in  the  Dusk  of  the 
Evening,  having  fpread  a  Mantle  on 
the  Ground  near  the  Stool  where  this 
united  Swarm  fhould  ftand,  fet  a  Pair 
of  Refts,  or  two  Supporters  for  the 
Hive,  and  ftrike  down  the  Hive  out  of 
which  they  defign  to  remove  their  Bees 
upon  the  Reft;  then  they  lift  up  the 
Hive  a  little,  and  clapping  it  between 
their  Hands,  to  get  out  the  Bees  that 
flick  in  it,  lay  it  down  fide-ways  by 
thofe  Infe&rs,  and  fet  the  Stock  or 
Swarm ,  to  which  they  would  add  them » 
upon  the  Supporters  or  Refts  over  them  : 
Whereupon  they'll  immediately  afeend 
into  the  Hive,  and  thofe  that  remain  in 
the  empty  Hive  by  clapping  it,  will 
haflen  to  their  Companions.  When 
they  are  all  got  in,  that  Night,  or  the 
next  Morning  the  Hive  is  to  be  plac’d 
on  the  Stool,  and  difpos’d  of  in  due 
order;  But  the  heft  Method  is  to  place 
the  Hive  wherein  you  have  newly  put 
your  Swarm  you  intend  to  drive  into 
another,  in  a  place  that  the  Skirts  may 
be  uppermofl,  and  fet  the  other  upon 
them,  binding  them  about  the  Skirts 
with  a  long  Towel,  and  fo  let  them 
ftand  till  the  Morning,  and  the  Bees 
will  all  afeend,  that  you  may  next. 
Morning,  fet  the  Receiver  on  a  Stool,’ 
and  thus  three  or  four  Swatms  may  be 
put  together,  but  they  muft  be  united 
the  fame  Evening  that  they  fwarm,  or 
the  next  at  fartheft,  left  having  made 
Combs,  they  become  the  more  unwil¬ 
ling  to  part  from  them. 

As  foon  as  the  Swarm  has  enter’d  the 
Hive,  they  immediately  (the  Weather 
permitting)  gather  Wax  and  build 
Combs,  fo  that  in  a  few  Days  time  they 
will  have  feveral  large  ones  ready,  about 
which  they  lie  fo  thick,  that  it’s  im- 
pofftblc  one  quarter  of  them  can  be  em¬ 
ploy ’d  at  once,  till  the  Combs  are  brought 
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to  a  confiderable  length;  then  a  great 
Part  may  be  employ'd  in  filling  them, 
while  the  reft  finifh  their  Cells  or  Combs, 

And  in  our  tranfparent  Hives  it  maybe 
obferved,  thro5  the  Glafs,  how  they  car¬ 
ry  up  their  far-fetched  Goods,  what  a 
mighty  ftir  they  make,  and  how  perpe¬ 
tually  bufy  they  are;  and  in  a  clear  Day, 
when  moft  of  them  are  abroad,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  Summer,  you 
may  alfo  difcern  their  Combs  and  Cells 
to  be  filled  with  bright  and  clear  Honey, 
when  the  young  Bees  are  fit  for  Service, ;  permit. 
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may  be  prevented,  by  flopping  the  Hive, 
where  they  begin  to  fight,  clofe  up}  if 
it  be  fo  far  gone  that  moft  of  the  Bees 
are  out,  and  the  Conflidt  be  very  great, 
the  ancient  way  to  pacify  them  was  to 
call  Duft  among  them,  tho3  this  is  not 
wholly  approved  of.  For  preferving  the 
Bees  from  Robbers,  which  are  very  u- 
fual,  both  in  Spring  Autumn,  the  Hives 
muft  be  doomed  clofe,  having  the  Doors 
very  fmall }  fo  widen  and  ftrengthen 
them  as  the  Seafon  of  the  year  will 


snd  are  abroad,  which  arethofe  chiefly 
that  hide  fo  much  of  their  Combs. 


As  for  removing  an  old  ftock,  the 
beft  time  is  a  little  after  Michaelmas ,  or. 


Now,  in  refpedt  of  the  numbers  of  upon  failure  then,  about  the  end  of  Fe- 
thofe  little  Infedfs,  they  begin  to  leflen  ^brrnry,  or  beginning  of  March,  theWea» 
towardstheend  of  Summer;  for  in  their  ;  ther  fhould  be  fair,  and  if  done  in  the  E- 
proiperity  of  Swarm  ing-time,  and  foon ;  vening  the  manner  thus ;  Take  a  Board  a~ 
after,  they  are  more  numerous,  than  bout  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
in  the  Autumn  or  Winter,  as  may  be  {  Hive  intended  to  be  remov'd,  and  in  the 
eaiily  difeerned  between  the  quantity  Evening,  2  or  3  days  before  the  Stock 
and  number  of  a  Swarm,  and  thofe  you  is  removed,  lift  it  up,  and  brufh  the 


kill  when  you  take  them;  for  the  Bees 
of  the  laft  year’s  breed,  do  now,  by  de¬ 
grees,  peri fli ;  their  Wings,  thro3  their 
extraordinary  Labour,  decaying  and 
failing  them ;  fo  that  a  year  and  a  little 
more  is  the  ufual  Age  of  a  Bee,  and  the 
Young  only  of  the  laft  Spring  furvive 
and  preferve  the  Kind  till  the  next :  Be¬ 
sides  this  fpeedy  decay  of  Nature,  ma¬ 
ny  other  things  are  injurious  to  them, 
liich  as  noife,  which'  yet  may  be  reme- 
died'by  the  right  Situation  of  the  Api¬ 
ary,  free  from  the  rattling  of  Coaches, 
or  Carts,  and  the  found  of  Bells,  Ec- 
choes,  &c.  Skioak  and  ill  Smells  are 
very  often  five  to  them';  alfo  ill  Wea¬ 
ther,  as  Winds,  Rain,  Heat,  Cold,  <&c 


Bees  that  are  on  the  Stool  forwards,  and 
let  the  Board  be  a  little  fupported  by 
two  ledges,  to  prevent  the  death  of 
thoie  that  are  on  the  Stool;  on  this  Board 
fet  the  Stock,  and  fo  let  them  ftand  till 
they  are  removed;  when  the  door  of 
the  Hive  muft  be  flopp’d,  and  the  board 
whereon  the  Hive  ftand s  fet  on  an  Hand- 
barrow,  and  fo  they  may  be  carry’d  to  the 
place  provided  for  them;  by  which 
means  they  are  not  at  all  difturb’d  nor 
a  Bee  injur'd,  nor  the  Hive  nor  Comb 
crufhed  by  the  fqueezing  of  the  Cloth, 
nor  yet  a  Cloth  us'd  about  them. 

To  prevent  the  deftrudtion  of  thefe 
little  Animals  when  indiftrefs  for  want 
of  convenient  Food,  ic3s  neceffary  to 


among  thefe  Annoyances  are  reckon’d .  feed  them,  and  there  are  many  ways 
Mice,  Birds,  and  other  devouring  Crea-j  for  it,  ashy  fmall  Canes  or  Keckfes  cut 
tures;  as  well  as  noifome  ones,  fuch  as  i  in  the  middle  like  Troughs,  convey’d 
Toads,  Frogs,  Snails,  Spiders,  Moths,  j  thro’  their  Hives,  into  which  the  Food 
.Earwigs,  &c.  Neither  are  Hornets  and  given  them  may  be  put,  or  rather  into 
Wafps,  in  fuch  years  wherein  they  a-  a  Difh  or  Plate  fet  diredfly  under  the 


bound,  fhort  of  injuring  Bees,  by  rob’ 
Hug  them  of  their  Wealth,  and  the  de- 
ftrudfion  of  all,  which  may  be  feen  un¬ 
der  their  feveral  Heads.  But  Bees  them- 
felves  prove  fometimes  the  greateft  E- 
nemies,  by  fighting  and  robbing,  where¬ 
to  feveral  Occafions  provoke  them,  and 
which  if  the  Battle  bp  newly  begun 


Bees;  and  this  muft  be  daily  continued, 
till  the  Spring-Seafon  affords  eafie  and 
fufficient  Provifion  abroad,  becaufe  at 
that  time  their  Combs  are  full  of  young 
Bees.  Of  all  Food  for  them,  Honey  is 
the  beft  and  moft  natural,  which  will 
go  the  further,  .if  mixed  well  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  good  fweer 
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Wort,  tho’  there  are  fome  who  pre 
fcribe  toafts  of  Bread  for  them  Topp’d 
in  ftrong  Ale,  and  put  into  the  Bee-Hive, 
whereof  they  will  not  leave  a  crum  be¬ 
hind  ;  while  others  put  Bean- Flour  or 
dry  Meal  into  the  Hive,  and  fome  again 
Bay-Salt  and  roafted  Apples,  which  are 
all  very  good  :  They  feed  much  upon 
Buck-Wheat,  and  Anife-feed  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  them.  As  a  lingular  way  to  im¬ 
prove  Bees,  obferve  the  following  Re¬ 
ceipt,  ‘  Takean  handfulof  Balm,  adram 
‘  of  Camphire,  half  a  dram  of  Musk 
*  diffolved  in  Rofe-Water,  as  much  yel- 
‘  low  Bees -Wax  as  is  fufficient,  and  Oil 
‘  of  Rofes  as  'much ;  ftamp  the  two  firft 
very  well  and  put  them  into  the  melted 
Wax,  with  the  Oil  of  Rofes,  and  fo 
make  it  up  into  a  Mafs,  which  muft 
cool  before  the  Musk  be  put  thereto ; 
Of  this  Mafs  take  as  much  as  a  Hazel 
Nut  and  leave  it  within  the  Hive,  and 
this  will,  (as  Mr.  Worlidge  fays)  much 
encreafe  the  number  of  theBees ;  and  there 
will  be  alfo  in  Honey  and  Wax  found  3 
times  more  profit  than  otherwife  you 
would  have  had  :  And  farther,  a  confi- 
derable  matter  to  promote  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Bees,  is  the  having  of  Fields  near 
them  fow’d  with  Brank,  Cole-feed,  or 
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and  Eyes  much  larger,  but  his  Tongue 
a  great  deal  fhorter  than  the  Female's ; 
fo  that  he  cannot  work  if  he  would* 
his  Tongue  not  being  long  enough  to 
reach  the  Honey  out  of  the  focketed 
Flowers ;  Thefe  Creatures  are  very  in- 
duftrious  in  the  work  appointed  ,them 
by  Nature,  which  is  not  only  Procrea¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  great  care  in  fitting  upon, 
and  hatching  the  Eggs,  and  keeping  the 
Brood  warm ;  fo  as  to  give  the  work¬ 
ing  Bees  more  liberty  to  follow  their 
Labours  abroad,  while  they  fupply  their 
place  at  home  by  looking  after  the 
Young;  So  that  the  Male-Bee  injurioufly 
call’d  a  Drone ,  is  not  only  of  great  ufe, 
but  even  abfolutely  neceffary,  both  for 
the  Being  and  Welfare  of  the  whole  Co¬ 
lony  of  Bees ;  whofe  glorious  Soveraign 
Lady  may  alfo  well  delerve  a  particular 
Defcription.  The  Queen-Bee  then,  ap¬ 
pears  the  mod  remarkable  of  alllnfedfs; 
fhe  has  a  Body  a  great  deal  bigger,  and 
very  much  longer  than  the  Honey-bees, 
yet  her  Wings  are  near  of  the  fame  fize ; 
a  certain  Mark  that  fhe  is  not  deiign’d 
by  Nature  for  Labour  or  long  Flights, 
which  is  the  continual  Bufinefs  of  her 
loyal  Subjects :  Her  upper-parts  are  of 
a  lighter  brown  than  the  red,  having 


Turneps,  from  which  they’ll  draw  great  I  the  refemblance  of  a  Velvet-cap  or  Furr- 
quantities  of  Honey,  and  Bean-flowers  gorget  about  her  Shoulders;  her  hinder- 
or  Blofloms  are  alfo  good  for  them.  j  part  from  theWafle,  as  it  is  muchlong- 
As  to  the  time  of  the  breeding  ofjer  than  the  Drone  or  the  Honey-bee,  fo 
thefe  moll  ufeful  Infedfs,  the  forward  ^  fhe  is  more  taper  than  they;  The  Drones 
Stocks  begin  in  February,  and  the  latter,  ■  and  Working-Bees  are  brown  all  over 
or  thofe  that  are  not  fo  lufty,  leave  not  \  the  Back-part;  but  the  Queen  is  as  black 
off  till  the  |atter  end  of  'July  :  So  that; as  Jet  or  polifh’d  black  Marble  ;  and 
there  are  6  Months  in  which  they  breed, :  whereas  the  2  great  Legs  of  the  Com- 
and  the  fooner  they  begin,  the  fooner  |  mons,  are  quite  black,  hers  are  as  yel- 
they  make  an  end;  tho’  there  are  more  [low  as  Gold,  as  alfo  is  all  along  the  un~ 
Bees  bred  in  2  Months,  than  in  all  thejder  part  of  her  Belly.  The  Egg,  of 
other  4;  and  thefe  1  Months  are,  for  [which  this  Princefs  is  bred,  is  caft  in  a 
the  mo  ft  part.  May  and  June-,  yet  thisjftately  round  Cell  or  Matrix ,  made  by 
isfomewhat  uncertain,  according  to  the  j  her  Vaflals,  in  a  different  form  from  all 
forwardnefs  or  backwardnefs  of  the: the  reft;  neither  is  this  Royal  Palace  in 
Spring;  And  here  it  is  obfervable,  that;a  Comb  among  other  Cells,  but  ever  by 
the  Drone  or  Male-Bee,  fo  often  mi  flaken  itfelfi,  and  railed  from  a  large  Foundati- 
for  a  dull  over-grown  Slug  that  has  loft !  on  about  the  middle  of  the  Hive,  leav- 
its  Sting,  is  about  half  as  big  again  as  ing  room  for  her  Attendance  to  come 
the  Female  Honey-Bee,  fome  what  long-  [about  her:  In  every  Hive  there  is  al- 
er,  and  not  quite  fo  dark-colour’d  a-  ways  one  of  thefe  Palaces,  in  fome  2, 
bout  the  Head  and  Shoulders;  his  Voice  and  others  3,  but  that  is  feldom  to  be 
much  more  loud -and  deep  ;  his  Head  feen.  As  to  her  Power  the  Grand  Sig- 
\  '  ■  ,  I  E  4,  nior 
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nior  with  his  train  of  Janizaries,  ready 
to  execute  his  mod:  hazardous  Com¬ 
mands,  is  not  more  abfolute  than  the 
Queen  of  Bees :  For  all  things  are  done 
by  her  exprefs  Direction,  as  Working, 
Fighting,  Swarming,  there  being 
as  much  natural  inclination  to  Obedi¬ 
ence  in  the  Subjects,  as  in  their  Sove¬ 
reign  to  give  Orders. 

As  the  chief  aim  of  Keepers  of  Bees, 
is  an  advantage  by  their  Honey  and  Wax; 
lo  many  have  endeavour’d  to  find,. out 
lome  means  for  reaping  the  profit  with¬ 
out  deftroying  them.  One  Method 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  Driving 
them  after  this  manner  :  In  September , 
or  any  time  after  they  have  done  breed¬ 
ing  (elfe  the  Honey  will  be  corrupted 
by  the  Skaddons  or  young  Bees  in  the 
Combs)  let  the  Hive  you  defign  to  take 
be  fixt  with  the  bottom  upwards,  be¬ 
tween  3  or  4  Stakes;  fet  the  Hive  you 
would  drive  the  Bees  into  over  it,  and 
bind  them  with  a  Towel,  as  before  di¬ 
rected  in  the  uniting  of  Swarms  :  Af¬ 
terwards  often  clap  the  under-Hive  be¬ 
tween  your  Hands  in  the  Evening,  and 
lb  let  both  hand  till  the  next  Morning; 
letting  the  full  Hive  on  the  Stool,  fome- 
what  bolfter’d  up,  that  the  Bees  may 
have  free  ingrefs  and  egrefs;  that  done, 
clap  the  empty  Hive  again,  and  get  as 
many  Bees  out  as  you  can,  which  will 
repair  to  the  other  Hive.  This  way  is 
fomewhat  troublefbmc,  yet  beneficial  in 
fuch  Cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  Stock 
of  Honey  and  few  Bees  in  one  Hive,  and 
a  fmall  Stock  of  Honey  in  another;  by 
which  means  the  Lives  of  the  Bees  are 
iav’d,  that  will  readily  exchange  their 
barren  Habitation  for  one  that  is  more 
plentiful. 

But  thefe  Methods  haying  often  dif- 
appointed  the  expedition  of  the  Under¬ 
takers,  we  fhail  only  here  give  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  common  Ufage,  which  is 
taking  of  the  Combs  by  killing  theBees, 
Having  made  choice  of  your  Stall  to  be 
taken,  i  or  3  Hours  before  Sun-fetting, 
dig  a  Hole  in  the  Ground  about  9  Inch¬ 
es  deep,  and  almoflas  wide  as  the  Hive- 
skirts,  laying  the  finer  Earth  round  a- 
bout  the  edges  :  Then  getting  a  fmall 
Stick  Hit  at  one  end,  and  flript  at  the 
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other,  take  a  Brimftone-match  y  or  6 
Ihches  long  of  the  thicknefsof  your  lit¬ 
tle  Finger,  and  making  it  fall  in  the 
flit,  fet  it  in  the  middle  or  fide  of  the 
Hole  -j  fo  as  the  top  of  the  Match  may 
(land  even  with  the  brims  of  the  Pit, 
or  within  1  Inch  of  it;  that  done,  fix 
another  Stick  by  it,  drefs’d  after  the 
fame  manner,  if  the  firfl  be  not  fuffici- 
ent:  When  the  Matches  are  fir’d  at  the 
upper  end,  fet  the  Hive  over  them,  and 
forthwith  fhut  it  up  clofe  at  the  bottom, 
that  no  Smoke  mayiffue  out;  by  which 
means  you’ll  have  the  Bees  dead  in  a 
quarter  of  an  Hour,  Afterwards  the 
Hive  being  taken  away  and  Hous’d,  lay 
it  gently  on  the  Floor,  upon  the  fides 
nor  the  edges  of  the  Combs,  thenloofen 
the  Ends  of  the  Splints  with  your  Fing¬ 
er,  and  the  edges  of  the  Combs  (where 
they  flick  to  the  fides  of  the  Hive)  with 
a  wooden  Slice  ;  take  them  out  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  and  having  wip’d  off  the 
half-dead  Bees  with  a  Goofe-feather, 
break  the  Combs  while  they  are  warm, 
into  feveral  parts,  in  order  to  get  out 
the  Honey,  and  prepare  it  for  ufe.  For 
other  Matters  relating  to  this  Infe6l  fee 
Apiary,  Bee-hives ,  Bees-flinging>  ExfeBioft 
and  Generation  of  Bees,  Honey  and  Wax. 

BEES-ST1NGING  :  Thefe  In¬ 
fers  are  apt  to  fling  feverely,  efpeciaf 
ly  fuch  Perfonsas  are  uncleanly,  or  have 
an  ill  fcent  about  them,  whomuflcau- 
tioufly  tamper  with  them  :  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  fbme  only  drink  a 
Cup  of  good  Beer,  and  find  that  a  fuffi- 
cientfafe-guard,  while  others  wafh  their 
Face  and  Hands  with  it  ;  fome  again 
cover  their  Faces  with  Boughs  and 
Herbs,  for  that  purpofe:  But  thefureft 
way  of  all  is,  to  have  a  Net  knit  with 
fo  fmall  Mafhes  that  a  Bee  cannot  get 
thro’,  and  of  fine  Thread  or  Silk.  large 
enough  to  come  over  your  Hat,  and  to. 
lye  down  to  your  Collar,  thro’  which 
you  may  perfedlly  fee  What  to  do  with¬ 
out  Danger  ;  having  on  alfo  a  flrong 
pair  of  Gloves,  whereof  Woollen  are  the 
befl :  But  if  the  Bee  happen  to  catch 
you  unawares,  pick  out  the  Sting  as 
foon  as  maybe;  fomeadvife  to  moiflen 
the  Part  with  the  Patient’s  own  Spittle, 
and  fay,  that  will  effectually"  prerent 
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Swelling;  others  propofe  the  rubbing  • 
thereon  Leaves  of  Mary-gold,  Houfe-J 
leek.  Rue,  Mallows,  Ivy  or  Hollihocks, 
gait  and  Vinegar,  fyc.  But  the  fnoftfure 
and  proper  Remedy  is,  to  heat  a  piece] 
of  Iron  in  the  Fire,  or  for  want  of  that, 
to  hold  a  live  Coal  as  near  and  as  long 
as  you  can  endure  it,  near  the  place, 
which  will  fympathetically  extra#  the 
fiery  Venom  that  was  left  in  the  Sore 
by  the  Sting,  or  force  it  out  of  the  Part 
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affe&ed,  which  is  to  be  afterwards  a- 
nointed  with  Honey  or  Mithridate. 

BEE  R,  ( among  Weavers )  a  Term 
that  fignilies  19  ends  of  Yarn  running 
all  together  the  whole  length  of  the 
Cloth :  Alfo  a  well-known  fort  of  Drink. 
See  Clearing  if  Beer. 

BEER-MEASURES,,  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Draught  of  it  fomewhat  differ¬ 
ing  from  Ale;  which  fee  under  its  pro¬ 
per  Article, 


Pints 


Quarts 

2 

4 

Pottles 

2 

4  ~ ' 

Gallons 

2 

4 

8 

Firkins 

9 

18 

36 

7 1 

Kilderkins|  2 

18 

7* 

x44 

Barrels  2  |  4 

It  ~ 

7* 

144 

228 

BEESTINGS  or  BREAST- 
IN  G  S,  the  firft  Milk  taken  from  a  Cow 
after  Calving. 

BEET,  a  Garden-herb,  very  good 
againft  ftoppage  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen; 
as  alfo  to  loofen  the  Belly  and  provoke 
Urine. 

BEETLE  or  BOYTLE,  awood- 
en  Inftrument,  which  Countrymen 
make  ufe  of,  for  the  driving  of  Piles, 
Stakes,  Wedges,  <&c. 

BEETLE,  an  Infe#  of  feveral 
forts. 

BEETLE  OINTMENT,  See 
Ointment  of  Beetles . , 

BEET-RAVES  or  BEET-RA¬ 
DISHES ;  /.  e.  Red  Beets,  produce 
Roots  for  Sallet,  being  multiplied  only 
by  Seeds  of  about  the  bignefs  of  mid¬ 
dling  Peafe  and  round,  but  all  rough; 
they  are  lowed  in  March,  either  in  Beds 
or  Borders,  very  thin,  in  good  well 
prepared  Ground,  or  elfe  they  will  not 
row  fo  fair  and  large  as  they  fhould 
e;  They  are  belt  that  have  the  reddeft 
fiibftance,  and  reddeft  tops,  and  not 
good  to  fpend  but  in  Winter^  their  Seed 
is  gathered  in  Auguft  and  September,  for 
the  procuring  whereof,  fome  of  the  laft 
Year’s  Roots  that  have  been  prefer  v’d 
from  the  Froft  are  tranfplanted  in  March: 
The  Root  being  cut  into  thin  flices  and 


boiled,  and  Cold,  is  of  its  felf  a  grate¬ 
ful  Winter- fallet;  it’s  of  a  cold  and  moift; 

quality,  and  generally  fomewhat  laxa¬ 
tive. 

BEE  T-W  HITE,  Porree  or  Poiree  5 
is  alfo  propagated  for  Chards  by  Seed 
only,  like  that  of  the  red  Beets,  butof  a 
duller  colour;  the  rib  of  it  being  boiled, 
melts,  and  eats  like  Marrow. 

BELCHING  in  CATTLE,  is 
a  iign  of  Crudities  os  raw  Humours  in 
their  Stomach  undigefted,  with  a  noife 
m  their  Guts,  no  Appetite  or  Tafte, 
lnrinking  Sinews,  their  Eyes  heavy,  nor 
chewing  their  Cud,  nor  licking  the 
fame  with  their  Tongues.  The  Re¬ 
medies  are,  “  1.  Take  9  pints  of  Wa- 
“  ter>  and  having  boil’d  therein  ;o 
u  1 inches  or  ftalks  of  Cole-worts,  as 

d  n  ^°?le  Vinegar>  g^e  it  to  the 
Beajt;  and  all  that  Day  let  him  receive 
nothing  but  the  fame.  2.  Some  keep 
him  in  theStaJlanddonotlethim  Pafture 
abroad,  till  he  have  taken  this  Drench ; 
{{  Take  of  the  Buds  or  Branches  of 
u  Ler?xtsk  or  wild  Olave-Tree,  4.  pounds 

mixed  and  beaten  with  a  pound  of 

Honey,  putting  thereto  4.  pints  of 
“  Water;  fet  it  a  Night  in  the  Air,  then 
with  a  Horn  put  it  down  his  Throat; 
and  about  an  Hour  after  give  him  to  eat 
4  pounds  of  Qrobia  without  any  Drink, 

tnd 
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and  this  for  5  Days.  3.  In  cafe  the 
aforefaid  remedy  help  him  not,  but  that 
his  Belly  is  inflamed  with  pain  in  his 
Entrails,  fo  that  he  can  fcarcefeed,  but 
groan  and  complain,  not  tarry  long  in 
a  place,  but  lye  down  after  wagging 
his  Tail  and  Head,  this  is  aprefent  Cure; 
bind  his  Tail  next  his  Rump  and  give 
him  a  quart  of  Wine  or  ftrong  Ale, 
with  a  quantity  of  Oil,  then  drive  him 
500  or  1 000  Paces.  4 .  If  then  the  pain 
depart  not,  pare  about  the  Hoofs  of  his 
Feet,  and  anoint  the  Hams,  and  fo  rake 
him  and  chafe  him  after.  $\  Another 
way  is  to  give  him  dry  Figs  of  a  Wild 
Fig-Tree,  with  9  times  as  much  Warm- 
Water.  6.  Some  take  2  pounds  of  the 
Leaves  of  wild  Mint,  mixed  with  3 
quarts  of  warm  Water,  and  give  it  him 
with  an  Horn,  and  let  him  Blood  un¬ 
der  the  Tail,  and  after  the  bleeding,  flop 
it  with  fome  bark  of  a  Tree;  then 
make  him  run  till  his  Tongue  hang  out: 
But  before  he  is  let  Blood  give  him  this 
Medicine ;  “  Take  3  ounces  of  beaten 
,f  Garlick,  mingled  with  a  pint  of  Wine 
*e  or  ftrong  Ale,  and  upon  his  Drinking, 
chafe  him,  and  make  him  run  ;  fome 
take  2  ounces  of  Suet,  with  10  Onions, 
and  mix  them  all  with  fod  Honey,  and 
lb  put  it  into  his  Belly,  running  and 
chafing  him  upon  it  as  before. 

BiELL-F LOWERS,  are  of feveral 
forts;  1.  The  Peach-leaved  Bell-flower, 
whofe  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Peach, 
lying  on  the  Ground,  from  whence 
arife  many  Stalks  flowered  from  the 
middle  to  the  top.  Its  Roots  are  Email 
firings  creeping  under  the  upper  cruft 
of  the  Earth,  and  encreafe  very  much. 
2.  Steeple  Bell-flower  rifes  with  many 
Stalks  higher  than  the  former,  and 
greener  Leaved,  with  Flowers  in  aPy- 
ramidical  iorm  :  The  Plant  is  full  of 
Milky  Juice,  the  Root  large,  ftringy  and 
yielding  Milk  like  the  Branches.  3  The 
great  Canterbury -Bells,  rough-leaved  like 
a  Nettle,  fquare  Stalks,  whereon  hang 
hollow  Flowers  like  Bells,  wide  at  the 
brim  and  parted  into  y  points,  the 
.Roots  are  hardy  and  ftringy,  and  laft 
many  years,  tho’  the  Leaves  and  Stalks 
dye  in  the  Ground  every  Winter.  4. 
Double  Canterbury-Bells,  every  way  like 
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the  daft,  only  the  Flowers  double  ;  they 
flower  from  the  end  of  May  commonly 
to  AugufL 

All  of  them  are  eaftly  encreafed,  by 
parting  the  Roots  in  September,  and 
thrive  well  almoft  in  any  Soil,  fo  they 
ftand[not  too  hot  in  the  Sun. 

BELLING  or  BELLOWING; 
by  this  Term  Hunters  call  the  Noife 
made  by  a  Hart  in  Rutting-time. 

BELLY  of  a  Horfe ,  lhouid  be  of  an 
ordinary  bignefs ;  but  in  thofe  that  ferve 
to  draw  Coaches,  the  larger  the  better, 
provided  it  be  round  and  well  enclos’d 
within  the  Ribs,  rather  extending  upon 
the  Sides  than  downwards.  If  fuch 
Horfes  as  have  their  Ribs  ftraight  be 
great  Feeders,  their  Bellies  will  be  gulph- 
ed  up,  fo  that  it  not  being  poflible  for 
the  Ribs  to  hold  the  Entrails,  they’ll 
prefs  downwards,  and  make  the  fhape 
of  a  Cow’s  Belly,  which  is  very  difa- 
greeable  to  the  Sight. 

BELLY -FRETTING  or 
ACHE,  is  a  grievous  pain  in  that  part 
of  an  Horfe,  befides  the  Colick,  pro¬ 
ceeding  either  from  eating  ofgreen  Pulfe, 
which  grows  on  the  Ground,  or  raw 
undry’d  Peafe,  Beans,  or  Oats ;  or  elfe 
when  fharp  fretting  Humours,  Inflam¬ 
mations,  or  abundance  of  grofs  Matter 
is  got  between  the  great  Gut  and  the 
Panicle  ;  the  figns  of  which  pain,  is 
much  Wallowing,  great  Groaning,  &c. 
To  cure  it,  fome  anointing  their  Hands 
with  Sallet-Oil,  thruft  it  into  theHorfe’s 
Fundament,  and  fo  pull  out  as  much 
Dung  as  they  can  reach;  that  done,  they 
give  him  a  Glifter  of  Water  and  Salt 
mixed  together,  or  a  Suppofttory  of 
Honey  and  Salt,  and  then  give  him  to 
drink  the  Powder  of  Worm-wood  and 
Centaury,  brew’d  in  a  quart  of  Malm- 
fey  ;  while  others  ufe  only  a  Suppofitery 
of  Caftle-Soap,  which  is  exceeding  good  . 
But  befides  this,  there  is  another  way 
of  Fretting  the  Belly  on  the  out-fide, 
which  is  done  with  the  Fore-girths, 
when  they  are  either  knotty  or  crumb¬ 
led,  or  drawn  too  ftraight,  whereby 
they  not  only  wound  and  gall,  but  even 
ftep  the  Blood  of  the  Plate-Veins :  The 
Cure  is,  to  “  take  of  the  Oil  of  Bay, 
et  and  of  Oil  of  Balm  2  ounces,  as  ma- 
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**ny  of  Pitch,  i  of  Tar,  and  i  of  Ro- 
“  fin,  well  mixed  together,  and  anoint 
the  part  grieved,  and  cover  the  fame 
with  Flax;  or  twice  a  day  rub  the  gal¬ 
led  place  with  Vinegar  and  Soap  beat 
well  together ;  but  if  the  galling  be  a- 
bout  any  part  of  the  Horde’s  Neck,  take 
Briony-leaves,  ftamp  and  mix  them  with 
Wine;  lay  this  in  form  of  a  Plaider  to 
the  Sore,  and  it  will  heal  it. 

BELT;  a  Difeafe  in  Sheep,  wherein 
you  are  to  cut  the  Tails  off,  to  lay  the 
Sore  bare,  to  cad  mould  on  it,  and  then 
put  Tar  and  Goofe-greafe  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  thereto. 

BERGAMOT  of  the  Autumn-,  a 
Pear  that  has  a  tender  melting  fweet 
Pulp,  fomewhat  perfumed,  bears  reafon- 
ably  well,  does  well  on  a  Quince  or 
Free-dock,  and  on  different  Soils,  either 
for  Walls,  Dwarfs,  or  Standards;  there 
is  no  difference  in  this  Fruit,  but  what 
confids  in  the  colour  only,  one  fort  be¬ 
ing  greenifh  gray,  and  another  ftriped 
with  yellow  and  green  Streaks ;  the 
Tree  ufually  grows  fcabby  ;  and  in  a 
good  light  Ground  they  do  bed  on  a 
free  Stock,  but  otherwile  on  a  Quince; 
the  Fruit  is  ripe  in  September,  or  the 
beginningof  Qflober. 

BERGAMOT  of  Eajler,  or  Bugy 
of  the  French,  in  colour  and  bignefs  re- 
iembles  an  Autumn -Bergamot,  but  is 
not  fo  flat  towards  the  Crown,  and  a 
little  longer  towards  the  ftalk ;  it’s  green¬ 
ifh,  fpeckied  with  little  gray  fpecks,  that 
become  yeilowifh  in  ripening;  the  Pulp 
both  tender  and  firm,  eats  pretty  fhort, 
but  grows  downy  when  too  ripe  before 
gather’d,  ’tis  juicy  but  four ifh,  and  ripe 
in  February  and  March. 

BESIDE  RY;  a  Pear  fo  called  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  Tennis-  ball,  of  a  yellow 
and  whitifh  green  colour,  being  a  Bak¬ 
ing-pear,  and  indifferent  Fruit,  ripe  in 
Obiober  and  November. 

BESIDERY  SANDRY.  See 
Ch  a  fiery. 

BESTAIL,  a  Law- word,  fignify- 
ing  all  kind  of  Beads  or  Cattel. 

BETONY  ;  a  Plant  whereof  the 
beft  is  that  which  grows  on  funnyHills, 
and  is  tender  being  boiled  in  Broths;  It 


is  very  good  taken  inwardly,  for  many 
things,  but  being  fomewhat  hard  of  Di- 
gedion,  it  fhould  be  eaten  together  with 
the  Flowers  in  good  Broth,  or  the  De- 
co&ion  thereof  boil’d  in  Wine.  ’Tis  of 
good  ufe  in  Phyfick,  efpeeially  againft 
Difeafesof  the  Head  and  Bread:. 

BEVY  of  Roe-bucks  (among  For ejlers) 
a  Herd  or  Company  of  thofe  wild  Beads: 
Among  Falconers  and  Fowlers ,  a  BEVY 
of  Quails,  is  taken  for  a  brood  dr  flock 
of  young  Quails. 

BEWITCHING  of  Cattle-,  many 
things  are  faid  to  be  good  for  it,  as  2, 
drams  of  the  Berries  or  Seed  of  True- 
love,  or  One-berry  beat  to  Powder  and 
given  a  Horfe  for  20  days  together,  re- 
dor  es  him  ;  Miiletoe  growing  upon 
Pear-trees,  if  hung  about  his  Neck,  is 
good ;  fo  is  Amur  a  Dulcis,  gather’d  in 
its  prime  and  Peony  ;  Branches  of  the 
Holly-tree  are  a Ifo  reported  to  defend 
not  only  from  Witchcraft,  but  Light¬ 
ning,  &c. 

BEWITS  (in  Falconry )  pieces  of 
Leather,  to  which  a  Hawk’s  Bells  are 
faflen’d  and  buttoned  to  his  Legs. 

B I D  A  L  E  or  B I D  A  L  L,  an  invi¬ 
tation  of  ^  Friends  to  drink  Ale  at  the 
Houfe  of  i’ome  poor  Man,  who  thereby 
hopes  to  gain  a  charitable  Contribution 
for  his  Relief:  This  Cuflom  is  dill  us’d 
in  the  Wed  of  England,  and  in  fome  Co¬ 
pies  falfely  written  Bildale. 

BIGG,  a  Country- word  for  a  Pap 
or  Teat. 

BILL,  an  Edge-tool  at  the  end  of  a 
dale  or  handle  to  lop  Trees,  &c.  if  fhort, 
it  is  called  an  Hand-bill,  but  if  long  an 
Hedging-bill. 

BILL  of  Debt ;  the  form  of  jthisBill 
in  Trade  is  as  follows. 

Know  all  Men  by  thefe  Frejents,  "That  I 
Nicholas  Needham  of  London,  Draper , 
do  owe  and  am  indebted  to  Chridopher 
Creditmuch  of  London,  Merchant,  the 
Sum  of  Eight  hundred  fifty  two  Founds  of 
lawful  Engiifh  Coin,  which  [aid  Sum  L 
promife  to  pay  to  the  faid  Chridopher 
Creditmuch,  his  Executors ,  Admimftra- 
tors  or  Afjigns  on  or  before  the  Twenty 
fourth  Day  of  June  next  enfuing  the  Date 

hereof. 
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hereof.  Witnefs  my  Hand  and  Seal  the 
firft  Day  of  January,  i6iy. 

Nich.  Needham. 

Sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  prefence  of 
Barth.  Bookall. 

Veter  Betticafh. 

But  if  the  Bill  of  Debt  is  for  Money 
borrowed,  it  may  run  thus* 

Receiv'd  and  borrow'd  of  Chriftopher 
Creditmuchflf  London,  Merchant ,  Bight 
hundred  and  fifty  two  Founds,  which  I  do 
hereby  promife  to  pay  on  demand.  Witnefs 
my  Hand » 

Syi  l.  Nicholas  Needham . 

BILL  of  Lading  j  an  Xnftr'ument 
Sign’d  by  the  ^Matter  of  the  Ship,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  Receipt  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Goods  and  obliging  himfelf  to 
deliver  the  fame,  in  good  Condition,  at 
the  Place  to  which  they  are  conligned  ; 
of  which  there  are  ufually  three  ;  the 
firffc  is  given  to  the  Merchant  to  keep; 
&  fecond  fent  to  the  Fa&or  to  whom 
the  Goods  are  conlign’d  ;  and  a  third 
is  kept  by  the  Mailer  of  the  Ship ;  the 
form  of  which  take  in  this  manner  ; 
only  note,  that  the  words  between  the 
Crotchets,  are  blanks  filled  up. 

Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God  in  good  order 
and  well  conditioned,  [  Francis  Fraight- 
well  of  London,  Merchant ,  and  Compa¬ 
ny j  in  and  upon  the  good  Ship  [the 
Straights-Merchant  of  Dover]  whereof 
is  Mafler ,  under  God,  for  this  prefent  Voy¬ 
age  [Samuel  Sailtrue  of  London,  Mari¬ 
ner ]  and  now  Riding  at  Anchor  [in  the 
Port  of  London]  and  by  God's  Grace  bound 
for  [Leghorn  in  Italy;]  that  is  to  fay , 
[  One  Bale  of  Woollen  Cloth , 
one  Cask  of  Tin  in  Blocks, 
and  one  Cask  of  refin'd  Su 
gar ;  Contents,  &c.  as  per 
Invoyce ]  being  Marked  and 
Number'd  as  in  the  Margin, 
and  are  to  be  delivered  in 
the  No.  i,  2 ,  3.  in  like 
good  order  and  well  conditioned  at  the  afore - 
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[aid  Port  of  Leghorn]]  (the  danger  of  the 
Sea  only  excepted)  unto  [Mr.  David  Deal- 
fair,  Merchant  there]  or  to  his  Affigns ,  he 
or  they  paying  Fraight  for  the  faid  Goods , 
[two  Lyons-Dollart  per  hundred-weight 
for  the  Tinn  and  Coperas,  and  one  Lyons - 
Dollar  and  a  half  per  Cloth ]  with  Pri¬ 
mage  and  Average  accuftomed.  In  wit¬ 
nefs  whereof  the  Mafler  or  Purfer  of  the 
faid  Ship' hath  affirmed  to  [Three]  Bills  of 
Lading ,  all  of  this  Tenor  and  Date ,  one 
of  which  [Three]  Bills  being  accomplifhed » 
the  other  [Two]  to  f land  void.  And  fo 
God  fend  the  good  Ship  to  her  defired  Port 
in  fafety.  Amen. 

Dated  in  [London  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  Anno.  Dorn.  17  ay.]  Infides  and 
Contents  unknown  to 

Samuel  Sailtrue. 

BILL  of  Entry  $  an  Account  of 
Goods  Enter’d  at  the  Cuflom-Houfe, 
both  Inward  and  Outward,  wherein  is 
exprefs’d  the  Merchant  Exporting  or 
Importing;  the  quantity  of  Goods  and 
Sorts,  and  whither  tranlported  or  from 
whence. 

BILL  of  Exchange,  a  fhort Writing* 
ordering  the  payment  of  a  Sum  of  Mo¬ 
ney  in  one  place,  to  any  Perfon  afiigned 
by  the  Remitter  in  confideration  of  the 
like  value,  paid  the  Drawer  in  another 
Place. 

BILL  of  Parcels,  an  Account  of  the 
particular  forts  and  prizes  of  Goods 
bought,  given  by  the  Seller  to  the  Buyer . 

BILL  of  Sale is  when  a  Perfon 
wanting  a  Sum  of  Money,  delivers  Goods 
as  a  fecurity  to  the  Lender,  to  whom 
he  gives  this  Bill,  impowering  him  to 
Sell  the  faid  Goods,  in  cafe  the  Sum 
borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with  Intereft, 
at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  the  fame 
runs  thus; 

Know  all  Men  by  thefe  Prefents,  That  I 
Lazarus  Lackcafh  of  Norwich,  in  the 
County  ^Norfolk,  Goldfmith,  for  and  in 
confideration  of  Fifty  Pounds  of  lawful  Mo¬ 
ney  of  England,  to  me  in  hand  paid  hy 
Dives  Doubled un  of  London,  Efy  the 
Receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowledge , 
have  bargained,  fold  and  delivered,  and 
by  thefe  Prefents,  according  to  due  form  of 
Law,  do  bargain ,  fell,  and  deliver  unto 

the 
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the  faid  Dives  Doubledun  Sixteen  Grains 
or  four  Cafacls  of  Oriental  Pearl ,  Nine 
Grains  of  brait  Diamonds ,  one  Silver  Tea¬ 
pot,  weight  20  Ounces ,  one  Silver-Salver , 
weight  10  Ounces ,  /ww  iSV/'.r  of  Stiver-  Ca- 
fters ,  weight  50  Ounces ,  so  Cornelian 

Rings,  fealed  up  by  Confent  with  my  Seal. 
To  Have  and  to  Hold  bargained 

Premifes  unto  the  faid  Dives  Doubledun, 
his  Executors,  Adminiflrator  s  and  AJflgns 
for  ever.  And  l  the  faid  Lazarus  Lack- 
cafh,  for  my  felf,  my  Executors  and  Ad¬ 
miniflrator  s,  the  faid  Premifes  unto  the 
faidDives  Doubledun,  his  Executors,  Ad¬ 
miniflrator  s  and  AJflgns  againft  all  Perfons, 
Jhall  and  will  warrant,  and  for  ever  de¬ 
fend  by  thefe  Perfons.  Provided  neverthe- 
lefs.  That  if  I  the  faid  Lazarus  Lackcafh, 
my  Executors,  Adminiflrators  and  AJflgns, 
or  any  of  us,  do  and  [hall  well  and  truly 
-pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto  the  faid  Di¬ 
ves  Doubledun,  his  Executors,  Admi¬ 
niflrators  or  AJflgns,  the  %um  of  Fifty  Pounds 
Principal ,  and  Thirty  Shillings,  half  a  Tears 
Inter efl  thereof,  on  the  firfl  Day  of  No¬ 
vember  next  the  Date  hereof,  for  Re¬ 
demption  of  the  faid  Bargained  Premifes  ; 
then  this  Bill  of  Sale  Jhall  be  void,  or  elfe 
to  remain  in  full  Force.  In  Witnefs  where¬ 
of  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  Hand  and  Seal 
the  firfl  Day  of  May,  Anno  Dom.  ijiy. 
and  in  the  1 1  th  Tear  of  the  Reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  George,  King  of  Great- 
Britain,  &c. 

Lazarus  Lackcafh. 
Sealed,  and  deliver’d,  &c. 

A.  B. 

C.  D. 

BILLARD,  a  Word  us’d  in  fome 
Places  for  an  imperfed  or  Baftard-Capon . 

BILLITING  (among Hunters) the 
Ordure  or  Dung  of  a  Fox. 

BIND,  a  Country-word  for  a  flalk 
of  Hops. 

BIND  0/  Eels,  a  quantity 'confin¬ 
ing  of  iyo,  or  10  Strikes,  each  zy  Eels. 

BINDING,  a  Term  in  Falconry, 
which  implies  tiring,  or  when  a  Hawk 
feizes. 

B I N  D- W  E  E  D  blue,  in  Latin  Con¬ 
volvulus  CAruleus  ;  of  which  there  are 
two  forts,  1 .  The  bigger,  which  rifes  up 
with  many  long  winding  branches,  fet 
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with  large  and  fome  what  round  Leaves, 
pointed  at  the  ends ;  the  Flowers  come 
forth  upon  the  joints,  and  when  blown 
look  like  Bells,  y  cornered,  of  a  fair 
blue,  tending  to  purple  ;  they  open  in 
the  night,  and  never  appear  before  the 
Sun,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Husks  that 
contain  round  black  Seeds ;  the  Roots 
perifh  in  Winter.  2.  The  lefler,  that 
has  fmalier  and  longer  Leaves,  and  weak 
Stalks,  with  Flowers  fafhioned  like  the 
other  at  the  Joints,  lefs,  but  far  more 
beautiful,  being  of  a  fair  Blue,  with  a 
white  Star  in  the  bottom;  the  Seeds  are 
like,  but  fmalier  than  the  former,  and 
the  Roots  dye;  Thefirft  flowers  late  in 
September,  and  the  laft  in  June  and  July, 
being  yearly  raifed  from  Seeds;  thefirft 
requires  an  hot  Bed,  but  the  other  is 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  without  Trouble. 

B  I N  N  ;  A  fort  of  Cup-board  or 
Hutch,  to  lock  up  Bread  and  other  Pro- 
vifions;  alfo  a  Place  boarded  up  to  put 
Corn  in. 

BIRCH,  in  Latin,  Betula  ;  proper 
to  Great -Britain,  tho’  Pliny  calls  it  a 
Gaulifh- Tree  :  It  is  produced  by  Roots 
or  Suckers  (tho’  it  fheds  a  kind  of  Sa- 
mera  about  the  Spring)  which  being 
planted  at  4  or  y  Footdiftance,  in  fmali 
Twigs,  will  fuddenly  rife  to  Trees,  pro¬ 
vided  they  affed  the  Ground,  which 
cannot  well  be  too  barren,  for  no  fort 

*  f- 

comes  amifs  to  it,  thofe  Places  which  N 
fcarce  bear  any  Grafs,  producing  it  of 
their  own  accord.  Plant  the  Twigs  or 
Suckers  having  Roots,  and  after  the 
firfl:  Year  cut  'em  within  an  Inch  of  the 
Surface,  then  they  will  fpring  in  long 
lufty  Tufts,  fit  for  Coppice  and  Spring- 
Woods,  or  by  reducing  them  to  1  Stem, 
render  them  in  a  very  few  Years  fit  for 
the  Turner ;  for  tho’  it  be  the  worft  of 
Timber,  yet  it  is  of  Ufe  for  the  Hus¬ 
bandman’s  Ox-yokes,  for  Hoops,  fmali 
Screws,  Paniers,  Brooms,  Wands,  Ba¬ 
vin-bands,  Withies  for  Faggots,  Ar¬ 
rows,  Bolts,  Shatts,  Difhes,  Bowls,  La¬ 
dles;  it  is  alfo  good  for  Fewel,  great  a<nd 
fmali  Coal,  the  laft  being  made  by  Char¬ 
ring  the  {lender  Brufb  and  Tops  of  the 
Twigs  and  Loppings.  The  inner  Silken 
Bark  was  anticntly  ufed  for  Writing- 
Tables,  before  t-iae  Invention  of  Paper. 
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In  Rujfia,  Roland,  &c.  they  cover  Hou- 
fes  with  this  Bark  indead  of  Slate  and 
Tile.  Cardan  fays,  Tome  Birch' roots 
are  fo  vein’d,  as  to  reprefent  the  Shapes 
and  Images  of  Beads,  Birds,  Trees, 

Of  the  whited  Part  of  the  old  Wood, 
found  commonly  in  Dealing-birches,  is 
made  the  Ground  of  our  Sweet-Pow¬ 
der  ;  and  of  the  rotten,  fuch  as  we  find 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  reddilh  Earth  in 
old  hollow  Trees,  is  got  the  bed  Mould 
for  railing  divers  Seedlings  of  the  rared 
Plants  and  Flowers.  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  when  the  Buds  begin  to 
be  proud  and  turgid,  and  before  they 
open  into  Leaves,  with  a  Chizzel  and 
Mallet,  cut  a  Slip  almod  as  deep  as  the 
Pith,  under  fome  Bough  or  Branch  of 
a  well-fpreading  Birch;  cut  it  Aligne 
and  not  Long-ways,  inferting  a  fmall 
Stone  or  Chip  to  keep  the  Wound  a 
little  open.  Sir  Hugh  Platt  thinks  it 
bed  to  tap  Trees  within  one  Foot  of 
the  Ground,  the  fird  Rind  taken  off, 
and  then  the  white  Bark  flit  over-thwart 
nofarther  than  to  the  Body  of  the  Tree. 
Make  the  Wound  in  that  Part  that  looks 
South-Wed,  or  between  thofe  Quarters, 
becaufe  little  or  no  Sap  rifes  from  the 
Northern^  Put  into  this  Slit  a  Leaf  of 
the  Tree  fitted  to  the  Dimenfions  of  the 
Slit,  from  which  the  Sap  will  didill  in 
manner  of  a  Filtration;  take  away  the 
Leaf,  and  the  Bark  will  clofe  again,  a 
little  Earth  being  clapped  to  the  Slit. 

Where  there  is  good  dore  of  thefe 
Trees,  many  Gallons  of  Juicemay  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  in  a  Day  from  the  Boughs,  by 
cutting  them  fo  as  to  leave  their  Ends 
lit  to  go  into  the  Mouth  of  a  Bottle, 
by  which  Means  hanging  Bottles  on  fe- 
veral  Boughs,  the  Liquor  will  didil  in¬ 
to  them  in  great  abundance.  That  Li¬ 
quor  is  bed  which  proceeds  from  the 
Branches,  having  had  a  longer  Time  in 
the  Tree,  fo  as  to  be  better  digeded, 
and  acquire  more  of  its  Flavour,  than 
if  it  were  extradfed  from  the  Trunk. 
The  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  from  the 
End  of  Rebruary  to  that  of  March , 
while  the  Sap  rifes,  and  before  the 
Leaves  fhoot  out;  for  when  the  Sap 
is  forward,  and  the  Leaves  begin  to 
appear,  the  Juice  by  a  long  Digedion 
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in  the  Branch  grows  thick  and  colour’d, 
which  before  was  thin  and  clear.  In 
fome  of  thofe  fweet  Saps,  oneBufiiel  of 
Malt  will  afford  as  good  Ale,  as  four 
in  ordinary  Water.  To  preferve  it  in 
bed  Condition  for  brewing,  till  you 
have  a  fufficienr  Quantity,  let  what 
runs  fird  be  plac’d  in  the  Sun  till  the 
Remainder  be  prepared,  to  prevent  its 
growing  four.  It  ought  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  dopp’d  up  in  the  Bottles  in  which 
it  was  gathered,  the  Corks  well  wax¬ 
ed,  and  expos’d  to  the  Sun  till  a  jud 
Quantity  be  run;  then  let  fo  much  Rye- 
bread,  toaded  dry,  but  not  burnt  be 
put  into  it,  as  will  ferve  to  fet  it  a  - 
working;  and  when  it  begins  to  fer¬ 
ment,  take  it  out  and  bottle  it  imme¬ 
diately  :  Add  a  few  Cloves,  &c.  to 
deep  in  it,  and  it  will  keep  for  a  Year ; 
it  extradfs  the  Tade  and  Tindlurc  of 
the  Spice  with  wonderful  Speed.  Mr. 
Boyle  propofes  a  fulphureous  Fume  to 
the  Bottle:  The  Liquor  of  the  Birch  is 
edeemed  to  have  all  the  Virtues  of  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Salt,  without  Danger  of  its  A- 
crimony,  mod  powerful  for  diffolving 
the  Stone  in  the  Bladder.  The  Wine  is 
a  mod  rich  Cordial,  curing  Confumpti- 
ons,  and  fuch  inward  Difeafes  as  ac¬ 
company  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder  or 
Reins.  Dr.  Needham  affirms,  he  has 
often  cur’d  the  Scurvy  with  the  Juice 
of  it  boil’d  with  Honey  and  Wine. 

The  Wine,  exquifitely  made,  is  fo 
drong,  that  the  common  fort  of  Stone- 
bottles  cannot  preferve  the  Spirits,  they 
are  fo  fubtiland  volatile;  and  yet  it  is 
gentle  and  harmlefs  in  its  Operation. 
The  Way  of  making  it  is  thus  .*  To  e- 
very  Gallon  of  Birch- water,  put  a  Quart 
of  Honey  well  dirr’d  together;  boil  it 
almod  an  Hour  with  a  few  Cloves  and 
a  little  Lemon-peel,  keeping  it  well- 
fcumm’d ;  when  it  is  cold  again,  add  3 
or  4  Spoonfuls  of  new  Ale  to  make  it 
work;  and  when  theYed  begins  to  fet¬ 
tle,  bottle  it  up.  It  will,  in  acompetent 
Time,  become  a  mod  brisk  and  fpiri- 
tuous  Drink,  which  opens  powerfully, 
and  does  Wonders' in  the  Cure  of  the 
Phthifick.  It  may  be  made  as  well  with 
Sugar  one  Pound  to  each  Gallon  of  Wa¬ 
ter;  or  it  may  be  fweeten’d  with  Rai- 
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fins,  and  made  a  Raifin-Wine^  The 
Author  of  the  Vines  urn  Rritannicum  boils 
it  but  a  Quarter  or  half  an  Hour,  then 
fetting  it  by  to  cool,  adds  a  very  little 
Yeft  to  purge  it,  and  jfo  barrels  it  up 
with  a  fimail  Proportion  of  Cinnamon 
and  Mace  bruis’d,  about  half  an  Ounce 
of  both  to  ten  Gallons,  clofe-ftopped, 
and  to  be  bottled  a  Month  after}  let 
the  Bottses  cool  to  preferve  them  from 
flying:  The  Wine  is  rather  for  prelent 
Drinking,  than  long  Duration,  unlefs 
the  Refrigeratory  be  extraordinary  cold. 

BI  RD-LI M  E,  is  thus  made:  Peel  a 
good  Quantity  of  Holly-bark  about 
Midfummer,  fill  a  Vefifel  with  it,  put 
Spring- water  thereto,  boil  it  tillthe  Gray 
and  White  Bark  rife  from  the  Green, 
which  will  require  1 2  Hours  boiling  ; 
then  take  it  off  the  Fire,  drain  the  Wa¬ 
ter  well  from  it,  feparate  the  Barks,  lay 
the  green  Bark  on  the  Earth  in  fome 
cool  Vault  or  Cellar,  covered  with  any 
green  rank  Weeds,  fuch  asDock-Thif- 
tles.  Hemlock,  &c.  to  a  good  thick- 
nets}  let  it  lie  fo  14  Days,  by  which 
Time  it  will  be  a  perfect  Mucilage} 
then  pound  it  well  in  a  Stone- Mortar 
till  it  be  a  tough  Pafte,  ^and  that  none  of 
the  Bark  be  differ  liable}  wafh  it  well 
next  in  fome  running  Stream,  as  long 
as  you  perceive  the  leaft  Motes  in  it} 
then  put  it  into  an  Earthen  Pot  to  fer¬ 
ment,  Rum  it  4  or  y  Days  as  often  as 
any  thing  arifes,  and  when  no  more 
comes,  change  it  into  a  frpfh  Earthen 
Veffel,  and  preferve  it  for  ufe.  Take 
what  Quantity  you  think  fit,  put  it  in¬ 
to  an  Earthen  Pipkin,  add  a  third  Part 
of  Capon’s  or  Gooff-greafe  well  clarifi¬ 
ed,  orOilof  Wall-nuts,  which  is  better } 
incorporate  them  over  a  gentle  Fire,  and 
flir  the  Liquor  continually  till  cold  j  and 
thus  it  is  finifhed.  To  prevent  Froft, 
take  a  Quarter  of  as  much  Oil  of  Petro¬ 
leums  you  doGreafe,  and  no  Cold  will 
congeal  it.  'The  Italians  make  theirs  of 
the  Berries  of  the  Miftle-toe  of  Trees, 
heated  after  the  fame  manner,  and  mix 
it  with  Nut-Oil,  an  Ounce  to  a  Pound  of 
Lime,  and  taking  it  from  the  Fire,  add 
halt  an  Ounce  of  Turpentine,  which 
qualifies  it  alio  tor  the  Water  ;  great 
Quantities  of  Bird-lime  are  brought  from 
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Damafcus ,  fuppoffd  to  be  made  of  Se- 
baftens,  becaufe  we  fometimes  find  the 
Kernels;  but  it  is  fubjedf  to  Froft,  im¬ 
patient  of  Wet,  and  will  not  laft  above  a 
Year  or  two  good:  There  comes  of  it 
alfo  from  Spain,  which  refills  Water,  but 
is  of  an  ill  Scent.  It  is  laid,  the  Bark  of 
our  Lantona,  or  Way-faring-fhrUb,  will 
make  as  good  Birdlime  as  any. 

BIS  ANNUALS,  A  Name  that 
Botanifts  give  to  thofe  Plants  that  fei- 
dom  Flower  till  the  2d  Year. 

BISKET;  The  beft  way  to  make 
them,  is  to  take  half  a  Peck  of  Flour, 
four  Eggs,  half  a  Pint  of  Yeft,  and  an 
ounce  and  an  half  of  Anile-Reds,  which 
make  into  a  Loaf,  with  fweet  Cream  and 
cold  Water ;  thisyouaretofalhionlome- 
what  long,  and  when  ’tis  baked,  and  a 
Day  or  two  old,  cut  it  into  thin  Slices 
like  Toafts,  and  ftrew  them  over  with 
powder’d  Sugar,  then  dry  them j  in  a 
warm  Stove  or  Oven,  and  when  dry. 
Sugar  them  again;  and  having  done  fo 
3  or  4  times,  put  them  up  for  Ufe. 

To  BIT 'aHorfe-y  is  to  give  him  fuch 
a  Bridle  as  is  moft  proper  for  gaining  his 
Conlent  to  thole  Actions  that  are  re¬ 
quir’d  of  him. 

BIT  or  BIT-MOUTH,  is  the  Iron 
put  in  a  Horfe’s  Mouth.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Rit-Mouth,  there  is  always  an 
arched  Space,  call’d  the  Liberty  for  the 
lodging  of  his  Tongue.,  SeeBitts. 

BITCH;  If  fhegrow  not  proud  fo 
foon  as  one  would  have  her,  fhe  may  be 
made  fo,  by  taking  2  Heads  of  Garlick, 
half  a  Caftor’s  Stone,  the  Juice  of  Cref- 
ffs,  and  about  1 2  Spanijh  Flies  or  Can- 
tharides ;  all  which  boil  together  in  a 
Pipkin  which  holds  a  Pint,  with  fome 
Mutton,  and  make  Broth  thereof;  giv® 
her  fome  twice  or  thrice,  and  fhe  will 
infallibly  grow  proud;  the  fame  Potage 
given  to  a  Dog,  will  alfo  make  him  de- 
firous  of  Copulation.  Again,  when  fhe 
is  Lined,  and  with  Puppy,  you  mult 
not  ict  her  hunt,  for  that  will  make 
her  call  her  Whelps;  but  let  her  walk 
up  and  down  the  Houfe  and  Court  un¬ 
confined,  and  never  lock  her  in  her  Ken¬ 
nel;  for  flie  is  then  impatient  of  Food, 
and  therefore  you  mult  make  her  fome 
Broth  once  a  Day.  If  you  will  Spay 
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your  Bitch,  it  mull  be  done  before  e-  : 
ver  Ihe  has  a  Litter  of  Whelps ;  and  in 
Spaying  her,  take  not  Stout  all  the  Roots 
or  Strings  of  the  Veins,  for  in  fo  doing, 
it  will  much  prejudice  her  Reins,  and 
hinder  her  fwiftnefs  ever  after;  where¬ 
as  by  leaving  fome  behind,  it  will  make  ■ 
her  much  ftronger  and  more  hardy;  1 
but  whatever  you  do,  Spay  her  not 
when  fhe  is  proud,  for  that  will  endan¬ 
ger  her  Life;  but  it  may  be  done  ty 
Days  after,  tho’  the  beft  Time  of  all  is 
when  the  Whelps  are  Shaped  within  her. 
For  the  reft,  fee  Dog  and  Choofing  of 
Dogs. 

BITING  OF  A  MAD  DOG, 
Many  Things  in  general  are  good  for  this  1 
Evil,  in  Horfes,  &c.  but  more  particu¬ 
larly,  i.  Take  Hob-goblin,  Feriwincle 
and  Box-leaves,  of  each  one  Handful, 
mince  them  fmall,  and  ftamp  them  ve¬ 
ry  well  in  a  Stone-Mortar ;  and  with 
Milk  or  Beer  give  it  both  at  the  Change 
and  Full  of  the  Moon. 

2.  Another  way  is  to  let  your  Horfc 
Blood,  as  you  always  mull  do  in  this 
cafe;  then  burn  fbme  Hen-bane  to  Afh- 
cs,  with  it  mingle  Hogs-greafe,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  Place  bitten,  and  give  him 
fome  of  the  Juice  of  the  Green  Herb 
inwardly  to  drink  in  a  Quarter  of  a 
Pint  of  Angelica- Water. 

3.  Others  prefently  after  letting  him 
Blood,  “  Take  Sage  and  Rue,  of  each 
*c  a  large  Handful,  an  Ounce  of  com- 
*c  mon  Treacle ;  three  or  four  Headsof 
“  Garlick  peeled  and  bruifed,  the  Big- 
*•  nefsof  a  Nutmeg,  orferaped  Tin  or 

Tinfoil ;  all  which  they  put  in  a  Gal¬ 
lon  of  ftrong  Ale  into  an  Earthen-Pot 
clofe  flopped  up  with  Pafte,  and  boil  it 
in  a  Kettle  of  Water  till  half  be  confu- 
med,  whereof  give  him  y  or  6  Spoon¬ 
fuls  before  the  Full  of  the  Moon,  and 
3  Days  after;  but  if  neceflity  requires 
give  it  him  prefently. 

'4.  But  the  beft  Cure  is,  >to  take ’the 
Herb  that  grows  on  dry  and  barren 
Hills,  call’d  The  Star  of  the  Earth ,  which 
muft  be  given  3  Days  together;  The 
£rft  time  gather  3  of  thefe  Herbs  with 
all  the  whole  Roots,  wadi  and  wipe 
them  clean,  then  pound  them  well,  lo- 
fing  no  pa$t  of  them,  and  givejt  him 
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in  Beer,  and  be  careful  that  he  has  all 
the  Herbs  and  Roots;  you  may  alfo 
make  them  up  in  fweet  Butter,  which 
will  do  as  well:  The  fecond  Day  give 
him  y  of  the  Herbs  and  Roots,  and  the 
third,  7,  and  he  will  be  affuredly  cu¬ 
red  ;  for  it  cures  not  only  all  manner  of 
Cattel,  but  Men  alfo  who  have  the 
Misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  them. 

But  a  more  particular  Receipt  to  cure 
this  Evil  in  Swine,  is  to  take  Chamber- 
lye  mixt  with  Bay-Salt  and  Soot,  into 
which  put  an  addle  Egg  or  two  beat 
together,  and  boil  it  a  littld,  then  a- 
noint  the  Place  bitten,  with  a  Clout 
tied  to  a  Stake’s-End  3s  hot  as  may  be 
endured,  and  twice  or  thrice  will  cure 
him,  as  alfo  other  Beafts. 

And  when  Oxen,  or  other  black  Cat¬ 
tel,  have  the  Misfortune  to  be  bitten  by 
them,  bruife  fome  Garlick,  and  putting 
it  into  thin  Linen-Cloth,  rub  and 
chafe  the  Part  therewith,  and  the  Beaft 
will  do  well. 

2.  Some  fquirt  into  the  Holes,  orwafh 
the  Wounds  with  Water  and  Salt  long 
mixed  before  together. 

3.  [Others  wafh  and  rub  the  bitten 
Place  which  way-bread  Leaves  damp’d, 
and  give  to  the  Beaft  the  J  uice  thereof, 
with  Ale  or  Beer. 

4.  Some  again  taking  Root  ofthe  great 
Burr,  and  bruifing  it  with  fome  Salt, 
let  it  be  laid  to  the  grieved  Part.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  Man  or  Beaft. 

The  following  Remedy  is  highly  re¬ 
commended,  as  infallible  for  the  Cure 
of  Madnefs  occafion’d  by  biting:  If 
there  be  a  Wound,  cleanfe  it  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  ferape  it  with  an  Iron-In- 
ftrument,  unlels  it  be  fo  torn  that  it 
cannot  be  united  to  the  Member;  then 
bathe  the  Wound  with  Water  and  Wine 
fomewhat  warm,  mixt  with  a  Pugilof 
Salt :  That  done,  “  Take  Rue,  Sage 
“  and  Field- Dailies,  both  Leaves  and 
“  Flowers,  of  each  a  Pugil  (this  will 
“  ferve  for  one  Wound)  with  a  con- 
“  venieht  Quantity  of  the  Roots  of  Eg- 
u  lantineor  Sweet-brier,  and  of  SpaniJJj 
<c  Scorzonera  chopt  very  fmall;  and  y 
“  or  6  Heads  of  Garlick,  each  as  big 
•  “  as  a  fmall  Nut:  Beat  the  Eglantine- 
.  "  Roots  with  the  Sage  in  a  Mortar  ; 
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then  add  the  other  Ingredients  with 
a  Pugil  of  Bay-Salt,  and  pound  all  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fame  Mortar  to  a  Mafh ; 
s<  Part  of  which  is  to  be  apply’d  to  the 
Sore  5  and  it  the  Wound  be  deep,  Some 
of  the  juice  of  the  fame  Mafh  rauft  be 
likewife  pour’d  into  it.  Afterwards 
you  are  to  incorporate  the  remaining 
Part  of  the  Math  withaGlafs  of  White- 
wine  in  a  Mortar,  and  fqueeze  it  thro3 
a  Linnen-CIoth;  giving  the  drained  Li¬ 
quor  to  be  drank  fading,  walking  the 
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the  Tumour  to  the  Hough,  Cods  and 
Fundament,  and  without  timely  Alii  ft-, 
ance,  the  Horfe  dies  in  48  Hours:  If 
they  bite  his  Belly,  the  Swelling  either 
riles  towards  the  Throat,  or  reaches  to 
the  Sheath,  and  fbon  difpatches  him. 
As  for  the  Cure,  if  it  be  in  the  Leg, 
C£  Tie  a  Ribbon  or  Garter  of  the  breadth. 

of  an  Inch  above  the'Swelling,  to  flop 
c‘  its  Progrefs ;  and  beat  the  Swollen 
Part  with  a  Branch  of  a  GooSe-berry 
Bufh,  till  it  be  all  over  bloody  5  then 


ic 


Mouth  with  Wine  and  Water,  and  fall-  r*  chafe  it  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Or- 
ing  for  3  Hours  after.  ’Tis  Sufficient  f  vietan,  or  Ftowe-Treacle,  exhibiting 
to  Scrape  and  walk  the  Wound  the  firft  |<f  inwardly  at  the  Same  time,  an  Ounce 
Day;  but  the  Poultis  and  Potion  muft  jj  of  either  of  theSe  Medicines  in  Wine: 
be  repeated  nine  Days  together;  after  | The  next  Day  anoint  again,  and  give 
Which,  the  Patient  may  freely  converfe  Ihalf  an  Ounce  of  the  Same  Medi- 
with  his  Friends;  and  if  the  Sores  arefdne;  then  untie  the  Garter,  chafe  the 
not  per  feflly  healed,  they  may  bedreSs’d  |Leg  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  Sew  a  Clock 
like  lirnple  Wounds.  In  the  Cafe  of | Soak’d  in  the  Same  Spirit  about  the 
Dogs,  the  Wine  may  be  chang'd  for] Tumour;  and  after  that,  rub  the  Part 
Milk,  becauSe  they  drink  it  more  eadly.  (with  the  Duke’s  Ointment,  to  affwage 
Another  ealie  Remedy  for  the  Bitings | the  Swelling:  The  Same  Remedies  will 
of  mad  Beads,  is  this.*  "  Lay  a  good  Serve  for  all  venomous  Bitings  follow’d 
quantity  of  Oyder-fhells  on  hot  Em-  by  Swellings,  exceptthe  Bitingsof  Sar- 
“  hers,  — J  —  *  *'*  '  ’  —  - 
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,  and  open  them  with  a  piece  ofjpents,  againft  which  theF.flence  of  Vi- 
a  Coal;  which  being  kindled,  wiTpefs  is  look’d  upon  as  the  moil  effedt- 
<e  burn  or  calcine  the  Shell;  let  them sual  Medicine. 

lie  in  the  Fire  till  they  grow  brittle)  BITS;  There  are  Several  Sorts  of 
“  and  perfectly  white,  afterwards  beat ] Bridle-bits,  butthofemoft  in  ufe  among 
“  their  lower  half  to  a  powder,  which  jus  are,  I.  The  Mulroll-Snaffle  or  Wa- 
"  will  keep  as  long  as  you  pleaSe.  Take’tering-Bit.  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  1.  II.  The 
this  Powder  of  the  under-half  of  the(Canon“Mouth  jointed  in  the  middle 
Oyfter-fheils  (for  the  upper  Part  is  (Fig.  2.)  which  M.  Solleyfel  affirms  to 
<e  uieleSs)  and  fry  it  in  OikOlive  :  Of.:  be  the  very  bed  of  all;  For  this  always 
this  give  to  Horfes,  D tags,  and  other  !  prefer ves  a  HorSe’s  Mouth  entire  and 
Cattle,  as  much  as  they  can  Swallow ;  found ;  and  tho3  the  Tongue  fufrain  the 
once  in  two  Days,  making  them  fall  6  whole  Effort  of  it,  yet  that  Part  is  not 
Hours  before,  and  as  long  after  it.  To  fb  fenfible  as  the  Bars,  which  have  their 
a  Man  you  may  give  the  Powder  of  the  1  Senfe  So  very  exquifite,  that  they  feel 
under-part  of  one  Oyfter-lhell,  ffy’djthe  Preffure  of  this  Mouth  thro3  the 
with  Oil-Olive,  and  made  into  a  Pancake  j  Tongue,  and  thereby  obey  the  lead  Mo- 
with  4  Eggs;  So  as  he  may  takeit  fad-  t ion  of  the  Rider’s  Hand-  III.  The  Ca- 
ing,  and  abdain  from  eating  6  Hours  non  with  a  fad  Mouth  (Fig.  3.)  all  of 
aL^ter*  lone  Piece,  and  only  kneed  in  the  mid- 

B  I T3  N  GofMice  and  Serpents  ;There|dle  to  form  a  Liberty  for  the  Tongue; 
are  certain  venomous  Creatures  refem-  This  Bit  is  proper  to  make  Sure  thole 
blingMice,  that  breed  in  rotten  Straw,  ]  Mouths,  which  being  too  fenfible,  tick- 
whof'e  Bitings  are  fatal  to  Horfes  arid | lifh,  or  weak,  chack  or  beat  upon  the 

^  "  Hand.  IV.  The  Canon-Mouth,  with 

the  Liberty  in  Form  of  •  a'  Pigeon’s 
Neck,  (Fig.  4.)  When  a  Horle  has  too 
large  a  Ton/he,  which  So  Supports  the 
«  F  Mouth- 


Dogs;  and  when  a  Cat  eats  them  die 
dies  in  a  kind  of  Consumption.  If 
they  bite  a  Horfe  in  the  Padern  or  Fet¬ 
lock-Joint,  the  Part  Swells;  extending 
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Mouth  of  the  Bit,  that  it  cannot  work 
its  Efte<ft  upon  the  Bars,  this  Liberty 
will  difengage  his  Tongue,  and  there¬ 
by  Buffer  the  Mouth  of  the  Bit  to  meet 
with,  and  reft  upon  his  Gums,  which 
will  make  him  fomuch  the  more  light 
upon  thp  Hand.  V.  The  Canon  with  a 
Port-mouth,  and  an  Upfet  cr  Mount- 
ing-Liberty.  {Fig.  y.J  which  is  proper 
for  a  Horfe  that  has  a  good  Mouth, 
but  a  large  Tongue:  It  is  of  excellent 
Ufe,  and  if  well  made,  will  never  hurt  a 
Horfe’s  Mouth.  VI.  The  Scatch-Mouth 
with  an  Up-fet  or  Mounting-Liberty: 
(Fig.  6.)  Thefe  are  more  rude  than 
Canon-Mouths,  as  being  not  altogether 
fo  round,  but  more  edged,  and  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  them  in  one  refpedf,  which 
is,  That  thofe  Parts  of  a  Canon-mouth 
to  which  the  Branches  are  fatten’d,  if 
not  well  riveted,  are  fubjedf  to  flip; 
fo  that  a  Man  is  then  left  to  hisHorfe’s 
Difcretion  :  But  the  Ends  of  a  Scatch- 
mouth  can  never  fail,  by  reafon  of  their 
feeing  over-lapped,  and  are  therefore  ab- 
folutely  moft  fecure  for  vicious  or  111- 
natur’d  Horfes.  VII  The  Canon-mouth 
with  the  Liberty,  after  M.  PignatePs 
Paihion,  (Fig.  7.)  proper  for  a  Horfe 
with  a  large  Tongue  and  round  Bars. 
*c  It  is  (fays  Sir  William  Hope )  a  Bit 
ce  with  a  gentle  falling  and  moving  up 
ec  and  down,  and  the  Liberty  fo  low, 
**  as  not  to  hurt  the  Roof  of  theHorfe’s 
®c  Mouth,  which  is  certainly  the  beft 
£C  Bit  for  all  Florfes  that  have  any  thing 
**  of  a  big  Tongue,  <&c.  VIII.  The 
Mafticadour  or  Slavering-Bit.  ( See  plate 
1.  Fig.  13,)  IX.  The  Cats-foot  Bit. 
X.  The  Baftonet-Bit,  We  fhall  pafs  o- 
ver  the  reft  of  the  Bit-mouths,  fuch  as 
thofe  «with  Melons,  Balls,  Pears,  &e. 
there  being  no  fuch  Bits  now  to  be 
feen;  but  inftead  of  them  ftrong  and 
hardy  Branches  are  generally  us’d  for 
fuch  Purpofes. 

As  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  a  Snaffle, 
or  of  a  Curb-bit,  there  are,  i.  The  Mouth¬ 
piece;  2.  The  Cheeks  and  Eyes;  the 
upper  and  lower  Eyes,  that  is,  the  Holes 
therein.  3.  The  Guard  of  the  Cheek, 
which  is  the  Part  that  extends  from  the 
nether  Eye,,  fuftaining  the  Jeive  down- 
war  d j j  The  Head  of  the  Cheeks 
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which  contain  the  great  Eye,  where 
the  Jeive  is  fatten’d,  and  a  little  Hole 
above  that,  for  the  Water-chain  and 
the  upper-Eye,  whereto  the  Port-mouth 
is  put,  and  there  made  faft.  y.  The 
Port,  which  is  the  Mouth-piece,  made 
whole  with  a  Square  or  Half-round  in 
the  middle.  6.  The  Welts.  7.  The 
Campanel  or  the  Curb  and  Hook,  being 
the  Chain  and  Hook  under  the  Horfe’s 
Chaps.  8.  The  Bolles,  which  are 
Brafs-bobbs  fet  to  the  Cheeks  for  Or¬ 
nament  to  the  Bit.  9.  The  Bolftersand 
Rabbets,  being  thofe  that  bear  the  Boft 
fes  on  the  Sides,  or  Cheeks  of  the  Bit, 
and  rivet  them  faft  to  the  Cheeks.  10# 
The  two  Water-chains,  or  the  Water- 
chain  and  Nether-chain.  11.  The  Side- 
bolts-  12.  The  Bolts  and  Rings  for 
the  Bridle-rein,  or  Rolls,  Rings  and  But* 
tons.  s^.TheKirblesoftheBitor Curb. 
14.  TheTrench.  ly.  The  Top  roll.  16. 
The  Flap.  17.  The  Jeive. 

BITTERN.  See  Hern. 
BLACKBIRD;  This  Bird  is 
known  by  every  body,  and  better  to  be 
eaten  than  kept,  being  much  Tweeter  to 
the  Palate  when  dead  and  well  roafted, 
than  to  the  Ear  while  living :  She  makes 
her  Neft  many  times  when  the  Woods 
are  full  of  Snow,  which  happens  very 
often  in  the  beginning  of  March ,  and 
builds  itupon  Stumps  of  Trees  by  Ditch- 
fides,  or  in  a  thick  Hedge,  being  at  no 
Certainty  like  other  Birds  ;  and  the  out- 
lides  of  her  Neft  are  made  with  dry 
Grafs  and  Mofs,  and  little  dry  Sticks 
and  Roots  of  Trees }  and  fhe  dawbs  all 
the  inflde  with  a  kind  of  Clay-Earth, 
fafhioning  it  fo  round,  and  forming  it 
fo  handfome  and  fmooth,  that  a  Man 
cannot  mend  it.  They  breed  3  or  4  times 
a  Year,  according  as  they  lofe  their 
Nefts;  for  if  their  Neftsbe  taken  away, 
they  breed  the  fooner :  The  young  ones 
are  brought  up  almoft  with  any  Meat 
whatfoever:  This  Bird  lings  about  3 
Months  in  the  Year  or  4  at  moft,  tho’ 
his  Song  is  worth  nothing;  but  if  he  be 
taught  to  whiftle,  he  is  of  fome  Value,  it 
beingvery  loud,  tho’  coarfe,  fo  that  he  is 
fit  for  a  large  Place,  and  not  a  Chamber : 
And  this  Bird  is  one  of  the  fcft-beaked 
Singing-Birds  we  have  in  England. 

>  . ~  BLACK* 
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BLACK-BIRD  S,  THRUSHES, 
c ?c.  When  thefe  Birds  are  taken  old, 
and  wild  to  tame,  ’tis  requifite  to  have 
fome  of  their  Kinds  to  mix  among 
them,  and  then  putting  them  into  great 
Cages  of  3  or  4  Yards  fquare,  have 
divers  Troughs  placed  therein,  fome 
fill’d  with  Haws,  fome  with  Hempfeed, 
and  fome  with  Water,  that  the  tame 
teaching  the  wild  to  eat,  and  the  wild 
finding  fuch  Change  and  Alteration  of 
Food,  it  will -in  12  or  14  Days  make, 
them  grow  very  fat,  and  fit:  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Kitchen. 

B  L  A  C  K-M  A I  L,  a  Link  of  Mail, 
or  fmall  Pieces  of  Metal  or  Money. 
In  the  Counties  of  Cumberland,  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Wefimoreland ,  it  is 
taken  for  a  certain  Rent  of  Money, 
Corn,  Cattle,  or  other  Confideration 
paid  by  poor  People  near  the  Borders, 
to  Perions  of  Note  and  Power,  allied 
with  certain  Mofs-Troopers  or  known 
Robbers  within  the  faid  Counties,  to 
be  by  them  freed  and  protected  from 
the  Danger  of  thofe  Spoil*  makers, 
BLACK  O  A  T  S,  are  commonly 
fown  upon  an  Etch-crop,  or  on  a  Lay, 
wrhich  the  Husbandmen  plough  up  in 
January,  when  the  Earth  is  moifi,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  turn  the  Turf  well,  and  to 
lay  it  even  and  flat ;  the  proper  time  for 
fowing  them,  is  the  latter  End  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  or  the  beginning  of  March ,  as 
being  a  hardy  Grain  that  will  bear  any  j 
Wet  or  Cold  :  They’ll  grow  on  any 
Ground,  but  delight  more  in  a  moift, j 
cold  Land,  than  in  a  dry.  When  they  are 
cut,  let  them  lie  for  the  Dew  or  Rain  to 
plump  them,  and  to  make  themthralh 
well;  but  if  Rain  wet  them  much,  they 
muft  be  got  in  as  foon  as  they  are  in  any 
wife  dry  again,  or  they  will  foon  fried; 
but  White  Oats  are  apt  to  fiied  ipoftas 
:hcy  lie,  and  Black  as  they  Hand. 

BLACK-PUDDINGS  ;  The 
i>eft  Method  to  make  thefe  far  exceed- 
n  the  common  way,  is  to  boil  the 
Humbles  of  an  Hog  tender ;  then  take 
ome  of  the  Lights,  with  the  Heart 
md  all  the  Flefh  about  them,  cutting 
>ut  the  Sinews,  and  chopping  them 
?ith  the  reft  very  fmall  ;  do  the  like 
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with  the  Liver  :  To  thefe  add  grated 
Nutmeg,  4  or  y  Yolks  of  Eggs,  a  Pint 
of  Sweet  Cream,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint 
of  Canary,  Sugar,  Cloves,  Mace,  and 
Cinnamon  finely  powder’d,  with  a  few 
Caraway  Seeds,  a  little  Role-water,  a 
pretty  Quantity  of  Hog’s-Fat,  and  fome 
Salt:  All  which  roll  up  before  you  flip 
the  Compound  into  the  Guts,  which 
are  to  be  firft  rins’d  in  Rofe-water. 

BLACK-MOULD,  is  good 
Land  both  for  Corn  and  Grafs,  if  it  be 
fomewhat  fat  ;  yet  porous,  light  and 
fufticiently  tenacious,  without  any  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Gravel  or  Sand,  fo  as  to  rife  in 
grofs  Clods  at  the  firft  breaking  up  of 
the  Plough,  and  Shelder  with  theFroft. 
But  as  thefe  forts  of  Lands  are  moftly 
in  Bottoms,  fo  their  Wetnefs  often 
fpoils  them  for  Corn ;  but  where  they 
prove  dry,  they  are  extraordinary  fruit¬ 
ful,  efpecially  for  Barley  ;  they’ll  alfo 
bear  good  Wheat  upon  the  Etch- crop. 
Their  natural  Produce  is  commonly 
Thiftles,  Docks,  and  all  forts  of  rank 
Weeds  and  Grafs;  they’llbear  excellent 
j  Clover,  and  the  beft  Manure  for  them  is 
I  Chalk,  Lime,  Dung,  ere.  If  thefe  Lands 
are  very  luxuriant,  fo  as  to  endanger 
logdingof  the  Corn,  you  may  (if  a  deep 
Mould)  plant  them  with  Liquorifh,  or 
fow  them  with  Hemp,  Madder,  Oad, 
Cole,  Rape-feed,  or  any  other  good 
Commodity  that  is  moft  Suitable  to  rich 
Land ;  and  afterwards  with  Corn,  when 
home  of  the  Fertilty  is  abated. 

BLACK-THORN,  with  the 
Crab-tree,  makes  a  very  good  Fence, 
and  is  raifed  as  the  White-Thorn ;  on¬ 
ly  if  Apple  or  Crab-kernels  are  fown, 
fow  the  Pomace  with  them,  and  they’ll 
come  up  the  firft  Year,  Indeed  Black- 
Thorn  is  not  reckon’d  fo  good  for  Fen¬ 
ces  as  the  White,  becaufe  ’tis  apt  to 
run  more  into  the  Ground,  and  is  not 
fo  certain  of  Growing  ;  but  then  the 
Bufhes  are  much  the  beft,  and  moft: 
lafting  of  any  for  Dead  Hedges,  or  to 
mend  Gaps  ;  neither  are  Cartel  fo  apt 
to  crop  them  as  the  other  :  They’ll 
grow  upon  the  fame  Soil  as  the  other, 
but  the  richer  the  Mould  is,  the  better 
they’ll  profper. 

F  2  B  L  AD- 
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BLADDER-NUT,  Nux  Vefica- 
ria,  a  Plant  that  grows  low,  if  not 
pruned  up,  and  kept  from  Suckers,  with 
Leaves  like  Ellder- Flowers,  and  after 
them  greenidi  Bladders  containing  one 
final!  Nut,  that  is  too  apt  to  fend  forth 
Suckers  whereby  it  is  encreafed. 

B  L  A I  N  ;  a  Difiemper  that  befalls 
the  Tongues  of  Bealls,  being  a  certain 
Bladder  growing  above,  on  the  Root  of 
the  Tongue  againft  the  Pipe,  which 
Grief  at  length  in  fwelling  will  Hop  th 


Wind,  and  comes  at  lirft  by  fome  great 


chafing  and  heating  of  the  Stomach, 
whereby,  as  fome  judge,  it  Till  grows 
and  encreafes  by  more  Heat,  fince  it 
commonly  comes  in  the  Summer,  and: 
not  in  the  Winter  >  for  when  the  Bead 
is  hot  and  has  been  chafed,  it  will  rife 
and  Ewell  full  of  Wind  and  Water,  fo 
that  when  it’s  full  and  grown  big,  it 
will  Hop  the  Beaft’s  Wind;  which  may 
be  perceived  by  his  gaping  and  holding 
out  his  Tongue,  and  foaming  at  the 
Mouth,  for  the  curing  of  which,  T.  Call 
him  and  take  forth  his  Tongue,  then  flit¬ 
ting  the  Bladder  or  breaking  it  thereon, 
walla  it  gently  with  Vinegar  and  a  little 
Salt.  2.  Others  prick  them  (for  fome 
Bealls  will  have  many  of  them  under 
their  Tongues)  with  an  Awl,  if  you  have 
no  other  Tool ;  then  chafe  them  fo  with 
your  Hand  as  to  break  them  all ;  and, 
lallly,  bathe  them  with  Urine. 

BLANQUET,  great,  little,  and 
long-tailed,  a  Pear,  whereof  the  great 
one  differs  much  from  the  leffer,  ripen¬ 
ing  15  days  before  it,  even  towards 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  this  is  the 
true  Mush’d  Blanquet,  being  larger  and 
not  fo  handfomely  lhaped  as  the  lef¬ 
fer  one,  colouring  a  little  upon  a  Dwarf, 
and  in  Leaf  and  Wood  refembling  the 


CuiJl'e- Madam ;  but  the  little  B/anpuet’s 
Wood  is  thick  andfhort,  gnd  the  Fruit 


.ripens  towards  the  end  of  July ,  the 
long-tailed  one  is  an  handfome  Pear, 
round-bdly’d,  with  a  long  fielhy  and 
bending  Stalk,  fmooth  white  Skin, 
jfhort  and  tender  Pulp,  very  fine,  and 
full  of  juice,  fugarea  and  pleafant,  but 
prom  doughy  when  too  ripe. 


B  L  A  S  T  of  Trees,  is  occafionedby 
bad  Winds  that  commonly  happen  in 
the  Months  of  April  and  May,  that 
eaufe  the  Leaves  to  (brink  and  not  to 
attain  their  ufual  Bignefs,  nor  retain 
their  ufual  Verdure;  but  growing  ofa 
dull  dark  brown  or  reddifn  colour,  fall 
off.  The  reafon  is,  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  Cold  that  accompanies  thefe  Winds, 
and  the  Sap  ceafing  to  move  in  the 
Leaves,  the  Winds  affedling  the  ten¬ 
der  Parts,  alter  the  Fibres  fo  that  they 
are  no  longer  difpos’d  to  receive  the 
nourilhing  juice,  and  fo  fall  off;  But 
the  lhare  of  Sap  that  Nature  has  de- 
;  fign’d  for  thofe  Parts,  being  not  fpent 
as  foon  as  thefe  Leaves  are  gone  off, 
others  come  in  their  Room. 

BLASTINGS;  are  Winds  and, 
Frofts  ^immediately  fucceeding  Rain, 
and  moll:  pernicious  to  Fruits,  which 
Ihould  be  fecur’d  in  the  Night  and  cold 
Days,  by  hanging  Mats  or  Blankets  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  but  fome  Hick  Branches 
and  Broom  before  the  Bloffoms  and 
young  Fruit. 

BLAZES;  ’Tis  faid of  Horfes  which 
have  white  Faces  or  Blazes,  that  if  the 
Blaze  be  divided  in  the  middle,  c-rofs- 
ways,  it  is  a  Mark  of  an  odd  Difpofi- 
tion. 

B  L/  A  Z I N  G-S  TAR.  See  Comet. 

B  L  E  A  K  and  Eleak-fifhing  ;  fome 
call  this  a  frdli-water  Sprat,  Or  River- 
Swallow,  becaufe  of  its  continual  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  others  will  have  his  Name 
to  rife  from  the  whitifh  colour  which 
is  only  under  his  Belly.  It  is  an  eager 
Fifh,  catch’d  with  all  forts  of  Worms 
bred  on  Trees  or  Plants,  as  alfo  with 
Flies,  Pafie,  and  Sheeps-blood,  z>c. 
and  they  may  be  Angled  with  half  a 
fcore  Hooks  at  once,  if  they  can  be 
all  fafien’d  on  *.  He  will  alfo  in  the  E- 
vening  take  the  natural  and  artificial 
Fly ;  but  if  the  Day  be  warm  and  clear, 
no  bait  fo  good  for  him  as  the  fmall 
Fly  at  the  top  of  the  Water,  which 
he’ll  take  at  any  time  of  the  day,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Evening  j  And,  indeed, 
there  is  no  Fifih  yields  better  Sport  to 
a  young  Angler  than  this;  for  they  are 
fo  eager,  that  they’ll  leap  out  of  the 
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Water  for  a  Bait ;  but  if  the  Day  be  cold 
or  cloudy,  Gentles  or  Gadice  are  beft 
about  i  foot  under  Water.  There  is 
alfo  another  way  of  taking  Bleaks,  and 
that  is  by  whipping  them  in  a  Boat,  or 
on  a  Bank-fide  in  frefh  Water,'  in  a 
Summer’s  Evening,  with  a  jrlazel  top 
about  y  or  6  Foot  long,  and^  a  Line 
twice  the  length  of  the  Rod;  but  the 
beft  Method  is  with  a'  Drabble,  that  is 
tye  8  or  io  (mall  Hooks  along  a  Line 
2  inches  above  one  another,  the  big- 
getf  Hook  the  lowermoft,  whereby 
you  may  fometimestake  a  better  Fifh; 
and  bait  them  with  Gentles,  Flies,  or 
fome  fmall  red  Worms ;  by  which 
means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen,  or 
jnore,  at  one  time. 

BLEEDING  at  the  Nofe ;  comes 
commonly  among  young  Horfes,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  great  (lore  of  Blood,  or 
by  reafon  the  Vein  ending  in  that  place, 
is  either  opened,  broken  or  fretted;  It 
is  opened  many  times,  through  fuper- 
abundance  of  Blood,  or  that  is  too  line 
or  too  fubtil,  alid  fo  pierces  through 
the  Veins  ;  or  it  may  be  broken  by 
fome  violent  Strain,  cut  or  blow,  or 
elfe  fretted  or  gnawed  afunderby  {harp* 
nefsof  the  Blood,  or  by  fome  other  e* 
vil  Humours  continued  there.  Now, 
there  are  many  things  in  general  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  to  Ranch  this  bleeding ; 
but  the  belief  all  is  to  take  an  hank  ot 
Coventry  blue  Thread,  and  hang  it  crofs 
a  flick,  letting  one  end  thereof  on  Fire; 
and  Brewing  a  little  White-wine  Vine¬ 
gar  thereon,  to  keep  it  from  burning 
too  fait,  and  let  the  Horfe  receive  the 
Smoke  up  into  his  NoBrils,  it  will  do 
In’s  bufinefs  :  Alfo  new  Horfe-dung 
tempered  with  Chalk  and  flrong  Vine¬ 
gar  will  do  it :  Burnt  Silk,  Juice  of  Co¬ 
riander,  bruifed  Sage,  Hogs-dung,  a 
Clod  of  Earth,  bruifed  Flyflbp,  vrc. 
boil  d  with  Horfe-blood,  is  alfo  good 
for  them  :  But  the  particular  Receipts 
are,  i.  Take  the  powder  of  the  Stone 
Emachile,  and  blow  it  up  into  his  Nofe, 
and  lay  it  to  the  Vein  or  Wound  that 
bleeds,  it  Branches  the  blood,  i.  So 
does  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  bruifed  in  a 
Mortar,  and  Bopped  into  the  Noftrils. 
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T  Betony  (lamped  in  a  Mortar,  with 
Bay-Salt,  or  other  white  Salt,  with 
White-wine  Vinegar,  has  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect,  put  into  the  Noftrils. 

But  in  cafe  it  happen  fo,  that  with 
a  Fleam  or  Knife  you  have  cut  a  great 
gafh,  or  elfe  cut  the  Vein  in  a  Quitter- 
bone,  and  that  you  do  not  know  how 
to  ftop  it,  take  a  Chafing-difh  of  hot 
Coals,  and  burn  3  or  4  Linen  Rags 
upon  them,  one  laid  upon  another,  and 
let  the  Horfe’s  Mouth  be  held  over 
the  Smoak  all  the  while  ;  and  as  the 
blood  falls  from  hisNofe,fo  as  to  quench 
them,  they  muft  be  blow’d  up  with 
your  breath  again,  till  the  Rags  areTurnt 
as  black  as  a  Coal,  then  put  them  into 
each  of  the  H'orfe’s  Noftrils  an  hand 
high,  and  holding  up  his  Head,  have 
3  or  4  quarts  of  ftrong  Beer  ready,  and 
pour  it  down  his  Throat,  to  wafh  down 
the  Smoak  and  clotted  Blood  lying 
therein ;  and  if  he  fnort  the  burnt  Rags 
out,  have  others  in  a  readinefs  to  put 
in  their  room  up  his  Noftrils;  and  re¬ 
member,  as  well  when  you  fume  him, 
as  when  you  have  (topped  his  Noftrils 
before,  to  be  pouring  down  his  Throat 
ftrong  Beer,  becaufe  the  blood  return¬ 
ing  the  contrary  way,  will  be  apt  to 
choak  him;  this  will  do  for  the  Nofe; 
but  if  his  Mouth  be  cut,  fome  of  thefe 
hot  Rags  are  to  be  putinto'the  Wound, 
and  then  another  clean  Rag  laid  over 
them  to  keep  them  in,  and  fo  tied  for 
24  hours;  then  the  Cloth  may  betaken 
off,  but  let  the  other  lie  as  long  as  you 
think  fit,  for  they  will  draw  and  heal 
mightily  ;  the  fame  thing  is  alfo  to  be 
done  for  the  Quitteivbone.  See  Hem- 
morrhagy . 

BLEMISH;  a  term  in  Hunting, 
when  the  Hounds,  or  Beagles  finding 
where  the  chafe  has  been,  make  a  prof¬ 
fer  to  enter,  but  return. 

B  L  E  N  D- W  A  TER;  which  fome 
call  Morehough ,  is  a  Diftemper  liable  to 
black  Cattle,  and  comes  feveral  ways ; 
firft  from  Blood,  idly ,  from  the  Yel¬ 
lows,  which  is  a  Ring-leader  of  all 
Difeafes ;  and  3 dly,  from  change  of 
^Ground,  for  being  hard  it  is  apt  to 
ib'eed  this  Evil,  which  if  noLremedy’d 
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in  6  days  will  be  paft  help.  But  in  I 
order  to  the  Cure  of  it,  i.  “  Take  a 
44  penny-worth  of  Bole- Ar  won't  ack, ' 
4C  and  as  much  Charcoal-flour  as  will 
44  fill  an  Egg-fhell,  a  good  quantity  of 
“  the  Inner-bark  of  an  Oak,  dryed  and 
<e  pounded  together  to  Powder,  which 
“  being  put  into  a  quart  of  new  Milk 

and  a  pint  of  Earning,  give  the  Beaft 
at  twice,  and  it  will  help  him. 

2.  Another  Receipt  that  never  fails, 
is  to  take  a  quart  of  new-churned  Milk, 
and  a  good  piece  of  lean  fait  hung- 
Beef,  lay  it  upon  the  Coals,  and  burn 
it  as  black  as  a  Coal,  and  when  it’s  cold 
pound  it  to  Powder :  alfo  take  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  Bole-Armonrack  beat,  and  an 
handful  of  Shepherds-purfe,  which  put 
all  together,  and  give  it  the  Beall. 

3.  Some  take  a  Swallows-Nefl,  Birds 
and  all,  if  they  can  be  got,  which  they 
pound  all  together  in  a  Mortar,  then 
boil  them  in  fair  Water,  and  put  there¬ 
to  a  good  handful  of  Plantain-Leaves 
and  Seeds,  Blue-bottles,  and  the  Roots 
of  Daffodils,  as  alfo  a  little  Sumack, 
which  they  boil  all  very  well,  then 
firain  them,  adding  a  little  fweet  Wine, 
and  give  it  the  Beaft  luke- warm  fading ; 
but  firft:  he  muff  be  bled  in  the  Neck- 
Vein,  to  draw  the  Blood  back,  and 
within  half  an  hour  give  him  the 
Drink,  and  It  will  certainly  flay. 

BLEY  ME,  an  Inflammation  ari- 
iing  from  bruifed  Blood  between  a 
Horfe’s  Sole  and  the  Bone  of  the  Foot 
towards  the  Heel ,  of  thefe  there  are  3 
forts  :  The  firft,  being  bred  in  fpoifd 
wrinkled  Feet  with  narrow  Heels,  are 
ufually  feated  in  the  inward  or  weak- 
eft  Quarter.  In  this  cafe  pare  the  Hoof 
forthwith,  and  let  out  the  Matter,  which 
is  almofl  always  of  a  brown  Colour ; 
then  pour  in  Oil  de  Mervelle ,  charg¬ 
ing  the  Hoof  with  a  Remoladeof  Soot 
and  Turpentine.  The  fecond  fort,  be¬ 
ll  des  the  ufual  Symptoms  of  the  firft, 
in  feeds  the  Griflle,  and  muft  be  extir¬ 
pated,  as  in  the  Cure  of  a  Quitter- 
bone  ;  giving  the  Horfe  every  day 
moiften’d  Bran  with  2  Ounces  of  Li¬ 
ver  of  Antimony,  to  divert  the  courfe 
of  the  Humours  and  purify  the  Blood. 
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The  third  fort  of  Bleymes  is  occafi- 
oned  by  fmall  Stones  and  Gravel  be¬ 
tween  the  Shooe  and  the  Sole  :  For 
cure,^pare  the  Foot,  let  out  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  if  any,  and  drefs  the  Sore  like  a 
prick  of  a  Nail;  if  there  be  no  Matter, 
take  out  the  bruifed  Sole. 

BLIGHT,  an  Accident  happening 
to  Corn  and  Fruit-trees  which  makes 
them  look  as  if  they  were  Mailed;,  it 
proceeds  from  over-much  moifture  in 
a  Wet-feafon,  which  lying  at  the  Roots 
of  the  Corn,  makes  it  run  up  to  Straw, 
and  prevents  the  Growth  in  the  Ear. 

BLINDNESS, /»  Horfes,  may  be 
thus  difeern’d  ;  the  Walk  or  Step  of  a 
blind  Horfe  is  -always  uncertain  and  un¬ 
equal,  fo  that  he  dares  not  fet  down 
his  Feet  boldly  when  led  in  one’s  Hand; 
but  if  the  fame  Horfe  be  mounted  by 
an  expert  Horfeman,  and  the  Horfe  of 
himfelf  be  mettled  ;  then  the  fear  of 
the  Spurs  will  make  him  go  refolutely 
and  freely,  fo  that  his  Blindnefs  can 
hardly  be  perceiv’d. 

Another  mark  whereby  a  Horfe  that 
has  quite  loft  his  Sight  may  be  known, 
is,  that  when  he  hears  any  body  enter 
the  Stable,  he’ll  prick  up  his  Ears,  and 
move  them  backwards  and  forwards; 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  a  vigorous  Horfe 
having  loft  his  Sight  millrufts  every 
thing,  and  is  continually  in  alarm,  by 
the  leaft  Noife  he  hears. 

BLITH,  yielding  Milk. 

BLOMARY;  the  firft  Forge  in 
an  Iron-Mill,  through  which  the  Metal 
paifes  after  it  is  melted  out  of  the  Mine. 

\BLOOD,  is  accounted  very  good 
for  all  forts  of  Lands,  efpecially  for 
Fruit,  having  in  itfelf  all  the  principles 
of  Fertility  in  the  greateft  plenty  and 
moil  equal  proportion. 

BLOOD,  a  Diftemper  in  Cattle’s 
backs,  which  will  make  a  Beaft  go  as 
if  he  drew  his  Head  afide,  or  after  him  ; 
to  cure  which,  you  fhould  flit  the  length 
of  2  Joints  under  his  Tail,  and  fo  Jet 
him  bleed  well  ;  but  if  he  bleeds  too 
much,  knit  his  Tail  next  the  Body, 
and  then  bind  Salt  and  Nettles  bruifed 
thereto,  and  he  will  do  well. 
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BLOOD.  See  Ebullition  of  the 
Blood. 

BLOOD-HOUND,  an  Animal 
nothing  differing  in  quality  from  the 
Scottifh  Slut-hound,  faving  that  it  is 
more  longly  feifed,  and  not  always  of 
the  one  and  the  fame  colour,  for  they 
are  fometime  red,fanded,  black,  white, 
fpotted,  and  of  all  Colours  with  other 
2-iounds,  but  molt  commonly  either 
brown  or  red  ;  their  nature  is,  being 
fet  on  by  the  Voice  and  Words  of  their 
Leader,  to  caft  about  for  the  fetting  of 
the  prefent  Game,  and  having  found 
it,  will  never  ceafe  purfuing  it  with  full 
Cry  till  it  is  tired,  without  changing 
for  any  other :  They  feldom  bark  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  Chafe,  and  are  very  obe¬ 
dient  and  attentive  to  the  Voice  of  their 
Leader :  Thofe  that  are  really  good  of 
them,  when  they  have  found  the  Hare, 
make  (hew  thereof  to  the  Huntfman, 
by  running  more  fpeedily,  and  with 
gefture  of  Head,  Eyes,  Ears  and  Tail, 
winding  to  the  Form  or  Hare’s  Mufe, 
never  giving  over  profecution  with  a 
gallant  Noife  5  and  thefe  have  good  and 
hard  Feet,  and  ftately  Stomachs ;  They 
are,  indeed,  very  well  called  Sangui¬ 
nary  or  Blood-hounds,  by  reafon  of 
their  remarkable  extraordinary  fcent; 
for  if  through  cafuality  their  Game  be 
dead,  or  if  wounded,  and  efcapes  the 
Huntfman’s  Hands,  and  fo  lives,  or  if 
kill’d  and  never  fo  clearly  carried  away, 
thefe  Dogs,  by  their  fmell,  will  betray 
it,  and  will  not  be  wanting  either  by 
nimblenefs  or  greedinefs  to  come  at  it, 
provided  their  be  Fains  of  blood ;  but 
tho’  by  all  the  cunning  provifo  and 
forefight  imaginable  a  piece  of  Flefh  be 
conveyed  away  without  fpotof  blood, 
yet  thefe  Dogs  through  craggy  and 
crooked  Ways  and  Meanders  will  find 
out  the  Deer-ftealers  ;  and  tho’  they 
arc  in  the  thickeft  Throng  or  Multi¬ 
tude,  will,  by  their  fmell,  feparateand 
pick  them  out. 

BLOOD-LETTING;  it’s  what 
is  requifite  to  be  done  to  divers  Animals, 
as  there  is  occafion;  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  as  to  Horfes,  if  there  be  otherwife 
no  extraordinary  caufe,  the  propereft 
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time  is  January  the  3 d  and  Fe~ 
bruary  the  4 th  and  9 th>  March  the 
17 th  and  18//?,  Aprllth.Q  10th  and  1 6th, 
May  the  ift  and  13 th,  June  the  15th 
and  zo/7?,  but  for  July  and  Augufi ,  by 
reafon  the  Dog-days  are  then  predo¬ 
minant,  bleeding  is  not  good  but  only 
•in  cafe  of  meerneceffity;  in  September 
the  11  th  and  28 th,  October  the  Sth  and 
23 7,  November  the  5 th  and  16th,  De¬ 
cember  the  lAth  and  2 6th. 

Then  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
obferve  not  to  take  fo  much  blood  from 
a  Colt  as  from  an  old  Horfe,  and  but 
a  fourth  part  from  a  Yearling-foal;  re¬ 
gard  likewife  muft  be  had  to  the  Horfe’s 
Age  and  Strength  herein,  and  before 
you  bleed  him,  let  him  be  moderately 
chafed  and  exercifed,  and  reft  a  day, 
and  3  days  after  it,  not  forgetting  that 
April  and  October  are  the  2  principal 
feafons  for  that  purpofe,  and  he  will 
alfo  bleed  the  better  if  you  let  him 
drink  before  you  blood  him,  fo  as  you 
do  not  heat  him.  Then  let  your  Horfe 
be  ty’d  up  early  in  the  Morning  to  the 
Rack  without  Water  or  Combing,  left 
his  Spirits  be  too  much  agitated;  and 
draw  with  a  pair  of  Fleams  of  a  rea- 
fonable  Breadth,  about  3  Pounds  of 
Blood ;  and  leave  him  ty’d  to  the  Rack. 
During  the  Operation,  put  your  Fin¬ 
ger  into  his  Mouth,  and  tickle  him  in 
the  roof,  making  him  chew  and  move 
his  Chaps,  which  will  force  him  to 
fpin  forth;  and  when  you  find  that  he 
has  bled  enough,  rub  his  body  ail  over 
therewith,  but  efpecialiy  the  place 
where  he  is  blooded  on,  and  tye  him 
up  to  the  Rack  for  an  hour  on  left  he 
bleed  afrefh,  for  that  will  turn  his  blood. 

Now,  as  to  the  figns  of  his  handing 
in  need  of  bleeding,  his  Eye  will  look 
red,  and  his  Veins  fwell  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  ;  alfo  he  will  have  a  certain  Itch 
about  his  Main  and  Tail,  and  be  con¬ 
tinually  rubbing  them,  and  fometimes 
will  fifed  fome  of  his  Hair;  otherwife 
he  will  peel  about  the  Roots  of  his 
Ears,  in  thofe  places  where  the  Head- 
ftall  of  the  Bridle  lies  ;  his  Urine  will 
be  red  and  high-coloured,  and  his  Dung 
black  and  hard  3  likewife  if  he  has  red 
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Inflammations,  or  little  Bubbles  on  his 
back,  or  does  not  digeft  his  Meat  well, 
or  if  the  -white  of  his  Eyes  be  yellow, 
or  the  infide  of  his  upper  or  nether 
Lip  be  fo,  he  wants  bleeding. 

Blood-letting  is  very  profitable  for 
curing  Defluxions  upon  any  part  of  the 
Body,  the  Eyes  only  excepted,  for 
Foundering  and  Feavers,  for  the  Farcy, 
Head-ach,  Mange,  Strokes  of  all  forts. 
Vertigo  and  many  other  Difeafes.  Bleed- , 
ingis  alfo  neceifary  by  way  of  preven¬ 
tion,  for  allHorfes  that  feed  well  and 
labour  little  ;  which  fhould  be  done 
twice  a  Year  :  Nevcrthelefs  it  has  its 
inconveniences  when  practis’d  unfea- 
fonably;  for  then  it  makes  a  revulfion 
of  the  Spirits,  and  takes  away  the  Food 
appointed  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
Parts.  Young  Horfes  as  well  as  old 
are  to  be  bled  as  rarely  as  is  poffible ; 
theiame  rule  is'  to  be  obferv’d  with 
refpedt  tofuch  Horfes  as  pais  their  Ali¬ 
ments  without  being  well  digefted ;  nei¬ 
ther  are  you  to  bleed  cold  and  phleg- 
matick  Houfes,  nor  thofe  that  work  in 
great  Heats  or  exceffive  Cold  ;  fince 
their  Bodies  then  hand  more  in  need 
to  be  flrengthen’d  than  weakn’d.  For 
other  Particulars  on  this  fubjedf,  fee 
Mafh  proper  after  bleeding ,  Reafons  for 
letting  Blood ,  and  Barts  of  the  Body 
proper  to  bleed  in.  For  black  Cattel,  un- 
lefs  it  be  in  an  extraordinary  Cafe,  ne¬ 
ver  take  above  a  Pint  of  Blood  from  a 
Milch-Cow,  at  a  time.  • 

_  BLOOD-RUNNING-ITCH, 
(in  a  Horfe )  comes  by  the  Inflammati¬ 
on  of  the  Blood,  being  Over-heated  by 
hard  Riding,  or  other  fore  Labour, -yet 
gets  between  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh, 
and  makes  a  Horfe  to  rub,  fcrub  and 
bite  himfelf ;  which  if  let  alone  too 
long,  will  turn  to  a  grievous  Mange, 
and  is  very  infedious  to  any  Horfe  that 
Riall  be  nigh,  him;  and  the  Cures  both 
for  this  and  the  Mange,  befides  the  ge~ 
naral  ones,  of  bleeding  in  the  Neck- 
Vein,  fcraping  him,  and  other  things, 
are, 

i.  A  quart  of  fair  running  Water 
put  into  half  a  pound  of  green  Copper¬ 
as,  and  an  ounce  of  Allum,  and  the 
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fame  of  Tobacco  chopped  fmall,  all 
boiled  together,  till  they  come  t  o  fome  - 
what  more  than  a  pint  ;  with  this  a- 
noint  the  Horfe  all  over  very  warm, 
after  you  have  rubbed  off  the  Scabs, 
and  tyed  hirn  to  the  Rack  3  or  4  hours: 
T wice  dreffing  cures  him-. 

'  2.  After  bleeding,  take  a  quart  of 
old  Wine  or  Vinegar,  put  into  it  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Tobacco,  and 
fet  it  on  the  Embers  to  Hew  all  night, 
then  wafh  the  infected  place  therewith. 

3.  For  this  Diftemper  in  a  foul  fur- 
feited  Horfe,  after  bleeding,  as  before, 
and  fcraping  off  the  Scabs,  take  a  pint 
of  Verjuice  and  vinegar,  and  as  much 
of  Cow-pifs,  alfo  a  pint  of  Oil,  and 
old  Wine  .a  pint,  add  thereunto  an 
handful  of  wildTanfey,  and  as  much 
Baydalt,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Brim- 
ftone,  as  much  Allum,  2  ounces  of 
Verdegreafe,  and  4  ounces  of  Bole-Ar - 
moniack ;  boil  all  well  together,  and 
wafli  the  Horfe  very  well,  and  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  put  thereto  a  pint  of 
Milk. 

4.  Take  Mother  of  Salt-peter,  the 
befl  and  ftrongeft,  and  wa(li  his  Sores 
3  or  4  times  with,  fo  hot  as  he  is  able 
to  endure  it,  and  they  will  not  only 
kill  the  Mange,  but  alfo  Scratches, 
Pains,  Rats-tails*  c yc. 

5.  Wadi  the  Horfe  once  or  twice  in 
Soapers- Liquors,  after  you  have  fcrap- 
ed  away  the  Scurf,  and  it  cures  this  Di- 
ftcmper  not  only  in  Horfes,  but  alfo 
other  Cattle,  provided  they  get  not  to 
it  with  their  Mouth. 

But  after  all,  there’s  an  inward  Drink, 
with  an  outwrard  application,  that  is 
efteemed  to  be  the  belt  Cure  of  all  : 
Blood  the  Horfe  firft,  and  in  2  or  3  days 
after,  hake  Anife-feed  and  Turmerick 
of  each  an  ounce,  finely  beaten,  an 
ounce  of  the  blackeft  Rofin  powder’d, 
which  put  into  a  quart  of  ftrong  Beer 
heated  luke-warm,  and  let  it  be  given 
him  in  the  Morning  faking,  with  a 
little  Bnmltone-fiour  at  the  mouth  of 
every  Horn  that  is  given  him,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  above  an  ounce  in  all ;  and  let 
him  fait  4  or  5  hours  after  it.  When 
in  about  2. or  4  days  after  this ’Drink, 
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be  has  a. little  recruited  his  ftrength.l 
and  that  you  firft  have  carried  off  all! 
Scabs  with  an  old  Curry-comb  till  the  I 
Blood  and  Water  appear 3  take  Oil  of 
Turpentine  and  Beer  a  like  quantity, 
with  fome  Brimlione-flour,  well  (bak’d 
and  jumbled  together  in  a  Glafs-  Vial, 
the  better  to  incorporate  them,  and 
anoint  him  all  over  therewith ;  but  firft 
tye  him,  to  hinder  his  biting  the  Me¬ 
dicine,  being  very  tormenting. 

Lajily ,  You  may  prevent  this  Di¬ 
stemper  by  giving  your  Horfe  Sal  Pru¬ 
nella  in  his  Brain,  which  wii  expel 
thofe  bilious  Serofities  that  ufually  caufe 
thefe  Symptoms,  and  perhaps  drive 
them  out  by  the  Urinary  paffages, 

BLOOD-SHOTTE  N*E  Y  E  S  3 
or  all  Difeafes  in  the  Eyes,  whether 
they  be  troubled  with  Films,  Rheum?, 
Moon-eyes,  Warts,  err.  come  of  two 
Caufes,  either  inward  or  outward;  the 
firft  proceeding  from  evil  humours  that 
refort  to  them  3  and  the  other  is  from 
fome  ftroke  or  blow  given ;  the  Blood- 
fhotten  in  Horfes  are  cured  by  fteeping 
Roman  Vitriol  in  white  Rofe-water,  or 
for  want  of  that  in  fair  Spring-water, 
and  walking  the  Eye  with  it  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  To  take  off  Films,  ma¬ 
ny  are  the  prefcriptions. 

1.  Take  white  Copperas,  beat  it  to 
powder,  lift  it  through  a  very  fine  fieve, 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  white  Sugar- 
candy,  and  blow  it  into  the  Horfe’s 
Eye  once  a  day,  and  as  you  fee  it  a- 
mend,  once,  in  2  or  3  days  is  enough. 

2.  Alahafter  beaten,  fearced  very 
fine,  arid  blown  into  the  Eye  once  or 
twice  a  day,  will  take  it  off 

3.  Bay-falt,  and  for  want  thereof, 
common  Salt  bruifed  very  fmall  and 
mixed  well  with  Frelh-butter,  and  made 
up  into  fmall  Bails  as  big  as  a  Hazel- 
Nut,  being  one  at  a  time  put  into  the 
Eye,  with  the  hand  held  over  it  till 
all  be  melted,  and  this  once  a  day  will 
alfo  do  it. 

4.  The  blackeft  Flint  that  can  be  got, 
being  calcined,  beat  to  powder,  and 
lifted  through  a  fine  Sieve,  with  pow¬ 
der’d  Ginger  put  thereto,  and  fo  blown 
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into  the  Eye,  as  occafion  ferves,  is 
very  proper. 

3.  The  powder  of  Verdegreafe  finely 
beaten  and  fearced,  and  burnt  Allum 
an  equal  quantity,  mixed  with  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Marfti-mallows  ;  of  which 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Peafe  being  put 
into  the  Eye  once  or  twice  a  day,  will 
cure  it. 

6.  Some  will  have  the  Root  of  black 
Sallow  burnt  to  allies,  and  add  there¬ 
to  the  like  quantity  of  white  Sugar- 
candy,  and  grated  Ginger  finely  fearced, 
blown  into  the  Eye  Morning  and  fi¬ 
x' ening,  that  is  covered  over  with  a 
white  Skin  or  Film. 

As  to  the  flopping  of  Rheums,  firft. 
Take  a  fine  Bole  or  Bole-Armoniack, 
blow  it  into  the  Eye,  it  will  drive  the 
Rheum  back  3  elfe  mix  it  with  Butter 
and  white  Sugar- candy  beaten  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  make  it  up  into  little  Balls, 
and 'put  one  of  them  into  the  Eye, 
once  or  Gvice  a  day,  as  there  is  occa¬ 
fion. 

2.  A  like  quantity  of  Butter  and  Salt 
mixed  well  together  with  a  Knife,  and 
a  piece  thereof  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
fmall  Walnut  being  put  into  the  Ear, 
on  the  fide  that  is  offended,  and  left  to 
remain  there  4  or  5  hours,  will  do  it 
effectually;  only  the  Ear  muft  befowed 
clofe  up,  elfe  he  will  (hake  it  out. 

3.  Flax  or  Herds  dipped  in  the  beft 
melted  Rofin  that  can  be  got,  applied 
to  the  hollow  of  the  Ear,  drives  it  a- 
way. 

For  Sore,  Dim,  or  Moon-Eyes,  r. 
Half  an  ounce  of  Lapis  Calaminaris 
heated  red-hot,  and  quenched  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  Plantain-water  or 
White-wine,  repeated  8!  or  9  times, 
then  beat  to  powder  and  put  to  the 
Water,  with  half  a  dram  of  Aloes,  and 
a  Spoonful  of  Camphire  powder’d  ad-* 
ded  thereto,  and  fo  left  to  diffolve,  will 
do,  being  dropped  into  the  Eye  for 
that  purpofe, 

2.  A  pint  of  .Snow-water  diffolved 
into  2  or  3  drams  of  White  Vitriol, 
and  the  Eye  walked  3  or  4  times  a 
day  therewith,  is  helpful. 
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But  for  fuch  Eyes  as  are  troubled 
with  Pearls,  Pins,  Webbs,  Spots,  or 
Bruifes,  i.  Take  anew-laid  Egg  hard 
roafted,  cleft  in  funder  long-wife,  the 
Yolk  taken  out,  and  the  empty  holes  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  White- vitriol  finely  beat¬ 
en,  clofe  the  Egg  again,  and  roaft  it  a  fe- 
cond  time,  till  the  Vitriol  be  melted. 
Lajlly,  Beat  the  Egg-fhell  all  in  the  Mor¬ 
tar,  and  ftrain  it,  and  with  the  moift- 
ure  drefs  the  Eye :  Myrrh  will  ferve  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Vitriol,  if  it  be  finely 
fearced,  and  the  Egg  hanged  up  till  it 
drop. 

2.  Put  out  half  the  White  of  an  Egg 
through  an  hole  made  in  the  top,  and 
fill  up  the  empty  place  with  Salt  and 
Ginger  finely  „  mix'd  together,  then 
roaft  it  hard,  fo  as  you  may  beat  it  into 
hne  powder,  and  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning  after  having  wafhed  the  Eye 
withthejuice  of  Ground-Ivy,  or  Eye- 
bright  Water,  blow  it  in. 

The  other  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes, 
are,  i.  A  Wart  that  grows  upon  the 
edge  or  infide  of  the  Eye-lid;  for 
which  burnt  Allum,  and  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  white  Copperas  unburnt,  being 
beat  very  fmall  to  Powder,  and  fome 
of  it  laid  on  the  head  of  the  Wart 
every  day  will  confume  it. 

2.  Foulnefs  and  Sorenefs  of  Eyes  fo 
as  the  Sight  is  almoft  loll ;  for  which 
they  take  Tacamahaccay  Maflick,  Ro- 
fin  and  Pitch,  a  like  quantity,  and  be¬ 
ing  melted,  with  Flax  of  the  colour  of 
the  Horfe,  lay  it  as  a  defenfative  on  each 
fide  of  his  Temples  as  big  as  a  20  Shil¬ 
ling  piece  ;  then  underneath  his  Eyes 
upon  the  Cheek-bone,  with  a  round 
Iron,  burn  3  or  4  holes,  and  anoint 
them  with  fweet  Butter  ;  take  an  hand¬ 
ful  of  Celandine,  wafhed  clean  in 
White-wine,  without  touching  any 
Water,  bruife  and  ftrain  it,  and  to  the 
quantity  of  the  Juice,  put  the  third 
part  of  Woman’s  Milk,  and  a  pretty 
quantity  of  white  Sugar-candy,  fearc¬ 
ed  thro’  a  piece  of  Lawn,  and  lick  it 
into  his  Eye  Morning  and  Evening ; 
but  the  defenfative  and  burning  may 
be  forborn,  if  the  Eyes  be  not  very 
bad. 
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3.  A  bite  or  flroke  upon  the  Eye; 
for  which  Honey,  Powder  of  Ginger, 
and  juice  of  Celandine  mixed  together, 
and  licked  into  the  Eye  with  a  Feather 
twice  a  day,  is  a  very  good  Cure. 

B  L  O  O  D-S  P  AV  I N;  a  foft  fwel- 
ling  that  grows  through  the  Hoof  of  an 
Horfe,  andis  commonly  full  of  Blood, 
being  bigger  on  the  infide,  and  fed  by 
the  Mailer-Vein,  it  makes  it  greater 
than  the  fwelling  on  the  outfide :  It 
runs  the  infide  of  the  Hoof  down  to 
the  pailern  ;  the  Difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  the  Corruption  of  the  Blood,  ta¬ 
ken  by  hard  riding,  when  the  Hoof 
is  young  and  tender,  which  by  over¬ 
much  heating  renders  it  thin  and  flexi¬ 
ble,  fo  that  the  humour  falling  down¬ 
wards  reiides  in  the  Hoof,  which  makes 
the  Joint  iliif,  and  caufes  the  Horfe  to 
go  with  great  pain  and  difficulty.  For 
performing  this  Cure,  the  hair  mufi 
firfl  be  fhaved  away  on  both  tides  the 
fwelling  as  far  as  it  goes;  then  take  up 
the  Thigh-Vein  and  let  it  bleed  well, 
which  done,  tye  the  Vein  above  the 
Orifice,  ?and  let  it  bleed  from  below 
what  it  will ;  next  with  your  Fleam 
or  Incifion-Knife,  make  two  Incifions 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  fwelling,  and 
afterwards  prick  two  or  three  holes  in 
each  fide  of  the  Hoof  where  the  Spa¬ 
vin  is,  that  fo  the  Medicine  may  the 
better  take  EffeCt  ,•  and  when  the  Blood 
and  Water  have  vented  away  as  much 
as  they  will  do,  bind  about  it  Plaif- 
ter-wife  the  whites  of  Eggs,  and  Bole , 
Armoniack,  very  well  beaten  together, 
either  upon  Boards,  or  Linen-Cloth, 
and  make  it  fail  about  the  Hoof  to 
keep  on  the  Plaifler  ;  next  day  take  it 
off,  and  bathe  the  Sorrance  with  this 
Bath  3  take  Mallows  and  tops  of  Net¬ 
tles,  boil  them  in  Water  till  they  are 
foft,  and  therewith  bathe  the  Part  af¬ 
fected  ;  Then  take  Mallow-Roots, 
Brank-Urfin,  Oil,  Wax  and  White-wine, 
as  much  as  will  do;  boil  them,  and 
bind  this  warm  to  the  Sorrance  round 
about  the  Hoof,  fow  a  Cloth  about  it, 
and  fo  let  it  remain  three  days  more, 
and  every  morning  flroke  it  down 
gently  with  your  hand,  that  the  bloody 

Humour 
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Humour  may  ifTue  out,  and  the  fourth 
day  bathe  and  wadi  it  dean  with  the 
former  Bath,  That  done,  take  Gum 
Creana ,  and  Stone-Pitch,  an  ounce 
of  each,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Brimdone  made  into  very  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  melt  thefe  on  the  Fire  together, 
and  when  almoft  ready  to  take  off, 
put  therein  half  an  ounce  of  Venice- 
Turpentine,  and  make  a  Plaider  there¬ 
of,  fpreading  it  upon  Leather,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  place  warm  round  about 
the  Hoof;  So  let  it  remain  till  it  fall  a- 
way  of  it  felf,  but  if  it  come  off  too 
foon,  make  another  Plaider  of  the 
fame  Ingredients,  and  lay  to  it,  which 
is  the  beft  Cure  that  has  been  edeem- 
ed  for  this  Malady  ; 

Tho’  another  way  is  when  the  fw el- 
ling  appears  upon  the  inward  part  of  the 
Hoof,  to  take  up  the  Thigh- Vein,  and 
let  it  bleed  from  the  nether-part  of  the 
Leg  till  it  bleed  no  longer,  and  after 
give  Fire  to  the  Spavin  both  long- ways 
and  crofs-ways,  and  then  apply  a  reftrin- 
gent  Charge  to  the  Part. 

BLOOLSTALING:  Some- 
times  a  Horfe,  thro’  immoderate  exer- 
cife  in  the  Heat  of  Summer  pifles  pure 
Blood:  If  a VeinorVeffelbe  broken  it 
is  Mortal;  but  if  it  only  proceeds  from 
the  Heat  of  the  Kidneys,  his  eafily  re- 
medy'd.  For  the  Cure,  bleed  the 
Horfe,  and  give  him  every  Morning, 
for  6  or  7  days,  3  Pints  of  the  Infufion 
of  Crocus  Metallorum  in  White-wine, 
which  will  both  cleanfe  the  Bladder  and 
heal  the  grieved  Part;  but  let  him  be 
kept  bridled  4  hours  before  and  after'  ta¬ 
king  it.  If  this  Difeafe  be  accompa* 
ny’d  with  Heat  and  beating  in  the 
Flanks,  give  your  Horfe  a  coolin  g  Glif- 
terin  the  Evening,  bleed  him  a  fecond 
time,  and  diffolve  2  ounces  of  Sal  Po- 
lychrefi  in  3  Pints  of  Emetick  V/ine,  to 
be  given  every  Morning.  See  further, 
'Remedy  again  ft  piffmg  of  Blood. 

BLOOD-STANCHING;  in 
cafe  any  Beall:  happen  to  be  cut  or  hurt, 
take  Hares- Wooll,  or  Rabbets- Wooll 
and  fill  the  cut  or  flit  full  of  ft,  holding 
it  to  with  your  hand,  or  elfe  bind  it 
faft  wirh  a  firing,  then  bum  the  upper 
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Leather  of  an  old  Shooe,  theAfhesof 
which  you  are  to  drew  among  the 
Wooll,  and  it  will  day  the  bleeding; 
but  it  mud  lie  24  hours  before  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  off.  2.  Others  take  a  little  Ho¬ 
ney,  Wax,  Turpentine,  Swine-greafe, 
and  Wheat-dour,  which  are  all  to  be 
fet  over  the  Fire,  and  gently  boiled; 
then  they  dir  and  mix  them  together, 
and  taking  the  Ointment  off  the  Fire, 
make  ufe  of  it  at  leifure;  but  if  there 
be  a  cut  of  any  deepnefs,  apply  a  tent 
of  Flax,  or  Linen-Cloth  dipt  in  the 
Salve,  and  lay  aPlaiderof  the  fame  o- 
ver  it;  letting  it  lie  on  a  Day  and  a 
Ni  ght 

BLO  O  D  Y-F  L  U  X.  See  Flux 

Bloody. 

BLOOD  Y-H  AND;  one  of  the 
four  kinds  of  Trefpaffes  in  the  King’s 
Fored,  by  which  the  Offender  being 
taken  with  his  Hands  or  other  Parts 
bloody,  he  is  judg’d  to  have  kill’d  a 
Deer,  tho’  he  be  not  found  Hunting  or 
Chafing. 

BLO W  ON  THE  EYE;  when 
a  Horfe  has  been  unfortunately  hurt 
thereby,  or  is  troubled  with  any  dim- 
nefsof  Sight,  take  the  Powder  of  Cut¬ 
tle-bone,  as  much  as  will  lye  upon  a 
Six-pence,  grate  fome  Ginger,  and 
then  pound  it  very  fine ;  taking  as  much 
thereof  as  will  lie  on  two-pence,  thefe 
mix  well  together,  and  with  a  Feather 
put  fome  of  it  in  the  Horfe ’s  Eye,  2. 
or  3  times  a  day,  and  this  will  cure 
him  without  doubt,  if  curable:  It  mud 
be  ufed  3  or  4  Days  together,  or  more 
if  need  require. 

BLOWING  OF  A  FLOWER, 
is  the  difplaying  of  it  in  the  Spring, 
the  common  method  is  in  April,  when 
the  Flower  Stems  of  Carnations  begin 
to  fpindle,  to  fupport  them  with  dicks, 
tying  them,  and  when  the  Flower- 
buds  appear,  to  pull  off  all  but  one  of 
the  larged  on  each  Flower*dem,  to 
bloffom  about  10  days  before  the  Flow¬ 
ers  open  themfelves.  And  whereas  it 
is  common  for  round-podded  ones  to 
crack  their  husks  on  one  fide,  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  with  a  fine  needle  to  fplit  or  open 
the  husk  on  the  oppofite  Side,  and  , 3 

C*" 
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or  4  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
Flower,  with  a  pair  of  Sciffors  to  clip 
off  the  top’ of  the  Flower-pod,  and 
to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  or  Openings 
on  each  fide  of  the  husks  with  2  fmall 
bits  of  Vellum  or  Oil-cloth  flipt  in  be¬ 
tween  the  Flower-leaves  and  the  in- 
lide  of  the  husk,  to  caufe  it  to  difplay 
its  parts  equally  and  be  of  a  regular 
form.  And  alfo  it  is  common  to 
fhade  the  Flower  from  the  heat  of  the 
Sun  by  boards  hung  over  them,  to 
make  them  growlargerand  laft  longer. 

BOAR,  a  Male  Swine  that  has  not 
been  gelt,  and  is  defign’d  for  the  Ge¬ 
neration  of  Pigs  by  Copulation  with 
Sows.Such  a  one  ought  to  be  handfome, 
to  have  a  trufs  Body,  a  thick  Head, 
long  Snout,  large  hanging  Ears,  and 
fhort  and  thick  Thighs.  A  Boar  is  not 
good  for  Generation  any  longer  than 
from  i  to  5  Years  old. 

BODY;  a  Horfe  is  chiefly  faid  to 
have  a  good  Body,  when  he  is  full  in 
the  Flank;  If  the  laft  of  the fbort  Ribs 
be  at  a  conftderable  diftance  from  the 
Haunch-bone;  altho’  fuch  Horfes  may 
for  a  time  have  pretty  good  Bodies, 
yet  if  they  be  much  labour’d,  they’ll 
lofe  them;  and  thefe  are  properly  the 
Horfes  that  have  no  Flank.  It  is  alfo 
a  general  Rule,  that  a  Man  fiiould  ne¬ 
ver  y  buy  a  Horfe  that  is  Light-body  d 
and  Fiery,  becaufe  he  will  deftroy 
himfelf  in  an  inftant. 

BOGGY-LANDS,  are  of  two 
forts,  i .  Thofe  that  lye  between  Hills, 
which  generally  have  defcent  enough  to 
drain  them,  2.  Such  as  lye  in  Flat-le¬ 
vels  and  Fens:  The  former  are  fed  by 
Springs  pent  by  a  weight  of  Earth  that 
dams  in  the  Water,  and  caufes  it  to 
fpread  in  the  Ground,  fo  far  as  the 
Earth  is  foft :  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
©bferv’d,  in  order  to  drain  fuch  Lands, 
where  the  Joweft  place  is,  and  what 
defcent  it  has,  that  fo  the  Earth  may 
be  cut  deep  enough,  to  convey  all  the 
Water  away  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Bogg,  a  fpit  below  the  Springs,  or  qlfe 
the  whole  Work  will  be  to  little  Pur- 
pofe.  The  beft  wav  then  is  to  begin 
the  Drain  at  that  lowed  place,  and  fo  j 
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to  carry  it  into  the  Bogg  towards  the 
Spring-head,  where  you  muft  make 
fuch  Trenches  either  round  or  crofs 
the  Bogg,  as  you  fhall  find  necefiary 
for  the  abfolute  draining  of  it. 

BOILARY  or  BULLARY  OF 
SALT,  a  Salt-houfe,  Salt-pit,  or  o- 
ther  Place  where  Salt  is  made. 

BOLE-ARMONIACK,  a  kind 
of  Earth  or  foft  crumbling  Stone  found 
in  Armenia  and  elfewhere  :  It  is  much 
u  sd  in  Phyfick,  with  other  Ingredi¬ 
ents;  as  alfo  by  Painters,  for  a  pale 
Red  Colour, 

BOLE  or  BOAL,  themainBody 
or  Trunk  of  a  Tree. 

BOLL,  a  round  Stalk  or  Stem  ; 
as  a  Poll  of  Flax ;  alfo  the  Seed- pods 
of  Poppey. 

BOLLIMONG  or  BOLL- 
MONG;  Buck-wheat,  a  kind  of 
Grain;  alfo  a  Medley  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Grain  together,  otherwife  called 
Maflin  or  Mong-com. 

B  O  LT  of  Canvas,  the  Quantity 
of  twenty- eight  Ells. 

B  0  LT  S,  a  Sort  of  Herb. 

B  O  N-C HRET  I E N ;  This  Pear 
is  juftly  preferable  before  others  for 
its  great  Antiquity,  of  a  noble  pyra- 
midicalForm,  5  or  6  Inches  long,  and 
of  a  Pound  Weight,  naturally  Yellow, 
with  a  lively  Carnation  Colour ;  when 
well  expofed  it  lafts  long  on  the  Tree, 
and  afterwards  endures  the  longeft 
found:  It  is  good  ftewed  or  baked,  if 
gathered  before  it  is  full  ripe,  and  when 
grown  to  maturity,  will  continue  mel¬ 
low  for  fome  whole  Months;  the  Pulp 
eatsftiort  and  tender,  the  Juice  fweet, 
and  a  little  perfumed;  it’s  beft  againft 
a  South-wall :  It  fhould  be  grafted  on 
a  Quince-ftock,  becaufe  on  a  Free- 
ftock  the  Fruit  grows  fpotted,  fmall 
and  crumpled,  and  it’s  in  Perfedion 
in  February  and  March . 

B  O  N-C  HRET  I  E  N,  Summer- 
Muskt;  in  French ,  Le  bon  Chretien  d* 
efte,  is  a  Pear  feldom  comes  to  good, 
but  on  a  Free-ftock,  and  makes  a  fine 
Tree.  The  Fruit  is  excellent,  ftaapea- 
ble,  and  as  large  as  a  fair  Bergamot, 
white  on  one  fide,  and  red  on  the  o- 

ther; 
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ther  5  the  Pulp  between  fhort  and  ten¬ 
der,  perfumed,  and  full  of  juice;  it  is 
ripe  the  latter  End  of  Augujl  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

BON-CHRETIEN  Spanifb,  is  a 
great  thick  long  Pear,  of  an  handfom 
Pyramid-form,  like  the  Winter --Bw- 
Chretien ;  of  a  bright  red  Colour  on  the 
one  fide,  fpeckled  with  little  Specks,  and 
of  a  white  Yellow  on  the  other;  the 
Pulp  eats  fhort,  » Juice  is  Sugared  and 
pretty  good  when  on  good  Ground 
and  perfe&ly  ripe,  and  continues  fo 
from  the  mid  If  of  November  till  Janu¬ 
ary  . 

BONE-BREAKING;  when  a 
Sheep  has  a  Bone  broken  or  mifplaced 
after  it  is  let  right,  bathe  it  in  Oil  or 
Wine,  and  roul  it  with  a  Cloth  dipped 
lnOilorWine,  or  Patch-greafe,  fpr ink¬ 
ling  it  as  there  is  Occafion ;  let  it  remain 
9  Days,  drefsit  once  again,  and  9  Days 
after  the  Sheep  will  go;  Alio  the  tender 
Buds  of  Afh-Trees  bruifed  are  good  to 
knit  Bones ;  alio  Cuckoo-Spit,  Comfrey, 
orBetony. 

BONE-SPAVIN;  a  Diftemper  in 
Horfes,  being  a  great  Cruft  as  hard  as  a 
Bone;  if  ifbelet  to  run  toolong,itfticks, 
or  rather  grows  on  the  iniides  of  the 
Hoof,  under  the  Joint  near  the  great 
Vein,  which  makes  him  halt  very  much. 
It  comes  at  firft  like  a  tender  Griftle, 
which  by  Degrees  proceeds  to  this 
hardnefs,  being  bred  feveral  Ways,  ei¬ 
ther  by  immoderate  Pviding,  or  hard  La¬ 
bour,  which  diifolving  the  Blood  into 
thin  Humours,  it  falls  down  ;  ma¬ 
king  its  Reiidence  in  the  Hoof,  that 
cauies  the  place  to  dwell,  and  fo  becomes 
an  hard  Bone,  which  occafions  the 
Name  ,*  it  is  alio  Hereditary  from  the 
Sire  or  Dam  that  are  troubled  with  the 
fame  Difeafe.  The  Cure  of  it  is  per¬ 
formed  varioufly.  1.  Take  up  the 
Veins  that  feed  it,  whether  Spavin  or 
Curb,  as  well  below  as  above,  give  it 
Fire,  then  charge  the  Place  with  Pitch 
made  hot,  and  clap  Flax  upon  it;  four 
Days  after  you  muft  dulcifie  the  Sor- 
rance  with  the  Oil  Populeon  and  frefh 
Butter  melted  together  upon  a  gentle 
Fire,  and  when  the  Scar  is  fallen  away, 
apply  thereto  a  kind  of  Stuff  which  is 
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called^  Blanco ,  or  White  made  of  JeJfoe » 
and  fo  continue  it  till  it  be  heal’d* 

2.  Another  way,  is  to  take  the  Root 
of  Elecampane  wellcleanfed,  wrap  it  in 
a  Papef,  roaft  it  foft,  and  after  it  is 
Gall-rubbed  and  chafed  well,  clap  it  on, 
and  bind  it  hard,  but  not  fo  hot  as  to 
feald  away  the  Hair ;  at  twice  drefting 
it  will  take  it  away. 

3.  Upon  the  Top  of  the  Excrefcence 
a  Slit  may  be  made  with  a  Knife  as  long 
as  a  Barley-corn  or  more;  then  with  a 
fine  Cornet  raife  tjie  Skin  from  the  Bone, 
and  hollow  it  round  the  Excrefence  and 
no  more;  that  done,  dip  fome  Lint  in 

|  Oil  of  Origanum ,  thruft  it  into  the  Hole, 
cover  the  Knob,  and  fo  let  it  lie  till 
you  fee  it  rot,  and  that  Nature  calls 
out  both  the  Medicine  and  the  Core. 

4.  Two  penny-worth  of  Oil  of  Ca- 
momile,  and  as  much  of  Oil  of  Turpen- 

j  tine,  mixed  well  together  inaGlafs-Vi- 
'al,  to  anoint  the  Place  aggrieved  withal, 
will  do. 

5.  A  Pint  of  An  ife-feed- water,  put 
into  one  Ounce  of  Houfhold-  Pepper  beat 
to  Powder,  with  an  Ounce  of  Roch-Al- 

|  lum,  boiled  together  to  the  Confumpti- 
1  on  of  one  half,  then  ftrained,  may  be 
pour’d  into  a  Glafs  to  keep  for  this  Ufe, 
and  applied  once  or  twice  as  there  is  Oc¬ 
cafion. 

BOOK  of  Rates,  is  a  fmallBook  E- 
ftablifh’d  by  Parliament,  (hewing  at  what 
Value  Goods  that  pay  Poundage  fhall  be 
reckon’d  at  the  Cuftom-Houjfe, 

BORDERS  AND  BEDS  FOR 
GARDENS;  are  fometimes  fet  with 
Stone,  which  is  the  nobleft  and  moft 
chargeable  Ornament,  if  well  work’d 
and  moulded,  it  muft  be  fuch  as  will 
not  moulder,  peel  and  crack ;  if  fet  with 
Bricks,  they  ought  to  be  well  burnt;  or 
with  fa  wed  Rails,  it  is  requifite  they  be 
an  Inch  and  a  half  thick  at  lead,  and  five 
broad ;  when  thefe  are  not  well  feafon- 
ed,  or  but  new  fawed,  they  are  to  be 
thrown  into  a  Pit  of  Water  for  a  Fort¬ 
night,  then  taken  out  and  dry’d  a  Day 
or  two  gently  on  a  Kiln;  which  will 
make  them  ready  for  Plaining  and  Ci¬ 
phering  of  the  outward  upper  Edges; 
when  every  Piece  is  fitted  to  the  Lengths 
of  the  Work  they  are  intended  for,  they 
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inufl:  be  well  drenched  in  Linfeed-oil 
with  a  Briftle-brufh,  both  the  in  and 
out-fide,  and  iffome  Red-Lead  be  ground 
with  the  Oil,  it  will  bind  the  fafter,  and 
dry  the  fooner ;  that  done,  they  maybe 
put  into  what  Colour  you  pleale,  but 
thebeft  is  a  light  Stone-colour,  by  paint¬ 
ing  them  over  with  White-Lead  and 
Umber  ground  together  on  a  Painter’s 
Stone  with  Linleed-oil:  They  will  not 
only  look  fine,  but  be  very  durable,  when 
dry  fet  together,  and  firmly  placed  in 
the  Earth*  by  being  faften’d  to  Pieces 
of  fuch  Wood  at  certain  Difiances  put 
into  the  Ground,  fo  as  not  to  be  warp¬ 
ed  by  the Sun. 

The  Rails  muft  be  5  Inches  above  the 
Gravel-walks,  which  cannot  be  quite 
iinifhed  till  that  is  done,  when  they  are 
to  be  filled  up  with  good  skreened  Earth, 
or  fuch  as  has  been  lifted  through  a . 
Wire- Riddle,  laying  the  Earth  round  and  \ 
higherin  the  middle  than  the  top  of  the 
Rail. 

BORDERS  ( us’d  among  Florifts ) 

fuch  Leaves  as  ftand  about  the  middle 
Thrum  of  a  Flower. 

BOR  D-H  A  L  F-P  ENNY,  or 
B  R  O  D-H  A  L  F-P  ENNY  ;  Money 
paid  in  Markets  and  Fairs,  for  Petting  up 
Board  s,Tab!es  and  Stalls  for  Sale  of Wares .  ^ 
BORAGE  andBUGLOSS;  ('they I 
are  fo  very  like  one  another)  are  propa-  j 
gated  only  by  Seed  that  is  black,  and  of , 
a  long  bunchy  Oval  Figure,  commonly  ! 
with  a  little  white  End  towards  the  Bale 
or  Bottom  that  is  quite  leparated  from 
the  reft,  being  ftreaked  black  all  along 
from  one  End  to  the  other.  This  Plant 
grows,  and  is  to  be  ordered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Arrach,  but  it  does  not  come 
up  fo  vigoroufly  :  Its  Leaves  are  only  , 
good,  white  and  young,  fo  that  it  is 
fown  feveral  times  in  one  Summer  j  the 
Seed  fails  as  foon  as  ever  they  begin  toi 
ripen,  and  is  to  be  laid  a  drying  in  the5 
Sun,  whereby  few  will  be  loft  j  its  I 
Flowers  ferve  to  adorn  Sallets,  but  they 
are  not  eafily  digefted,  tho*  the  Leave's 
he  very  good,  their  String  being  firfi: ! 
taken  away ;  It  is  hurtful  to  thole  that  | 
are  troubled  with  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth, 
beacufe  of  its  Pricklinefi,  otherwise  it 
is  proper  for  all  Ages,  all  Complexions, 
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and  all  Times;  and  to  make  the  beft  o  fit; 
it  fhould  be  boil’d  in  Broth  of  good  Flefh* 
or  in  Water  and  an  Egg  added  thereto. 

BOSCAGE;  a  Place  let  with  Trees, 
a  Grove  or  Thicket.  In  a  Law-fenfe, 
Maft)  or  fuch  Sufteriance  as  Woods  and 
Trees  yield  toCattel.  Amon g  Painters, 
a  Pidlure  that  reprefents  much  Wood 
and  Trees. 

BOTCH  in  the  Groin  ;  comes  by 
reafon  that  an  Horfe  being  full  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  fuddenly  laboured,  it  caules 
them  td  refort  to  the  weaker  Part,  and 
then  gather  together  and  breed  a  Botch, 
efpecially  in  the  hinder  Parts  of  the 
Thighs,  not  far  from  the  Cods:  The 
Signs  are  thefe;  the  hinder  Legs  will  be 
all  fwollen,  efpecially  from  the  Gam¬ 
brels  or  Hoofs  upwards;  and  if  you  feel 
with  your  Hand,  you’ll  find  a  great  Knob 
or  Swelling,  and  if  the  fame  be  round 
and  hard,  it  will  gather  to  an  Head.  As 
for  the  Cure,  it  muft  be  firfi:  ripened 
with  a  Plaifier  made  of  Wheat-fiour, 
Turpentine  and  Honey,  a  like  Quanti¬ 
ty,  which  is  to  be  fiirr’d  together  to 
make  it  ft  iff,  and  with  a  Cloth  laid  on 
the  Sore,  renewing  it  once  every  Day, 
till  it  break  or  grow  foft;  then  lance  it 
fo  as  the  Matter  may  run  downwards, 
afterwards  anoint  it  with  Turpentine 
and  Hog’s-greafe  melted  together,  re¬ 
newing  it  once  every  Day  till  it  be  per¬ 
fectly  whole. 

2.  As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  fwel- 
ling  to  appear,  lay  upon  it  a  Plaifier  of 
Shooe-makers  Wax  ipread  upon  Allum- 
Leather,  and  let  it  lie  till  the  Sore grow 
foft,  when  you  are  to  open  it  with  a 
Lancet,  or  let  it  break  of  itfelf;  the 
Filth  being  come  out,  wafh  the  Sore  ve¬ 
ry  well  with  ftrong  Allum-water,  then 
taint  it  with  Ointment  called  JEgypia- 
cum,  till  it  be  whole. 

BOTTOMAGE  or  BOTTOM¬ 
RY,  is  when  the  Mafterof  a  Ship  bor¬ 
rows  Money  upon  the  Bottom  or  Keel 
of  it;  fo  as  to  forfeit  the  Ship  it  felf  to 
the  Creditor,  if  the  Money  be  not  paid 
at  the  Time  appointed,  with  the  Intereft 
of  40  or  go  Pounds  per  Cent,  at  the 
Ship’s  fafe  Return  ;  but  if  the  Ship  mif- 
carry,  the  Lender  lofes  his  Money,  and 
therefore  the  Intereft  is  ufuaily  fo  great. 

£o'f- 
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BOTTLING  of  Beer,  after  the 
heft  manner.  Firft,  Take  clear  Water, 
orelfefuch  as  is  well  impregnated  with 
the  Eilence  of  any  Herb,  and  put  into 
every  Quart  thereof  half  a  Pound  of 
Nevis  Sugar.  Afterwards  having  caufed 
the  Liquor  to  be  gently  boil'd  and 
fcurrfd,  add  a  few  Cloves  ;  let  it  cool 
in  order  to  have  Barm  put  into  it,  and 
being  brought  to  work,  take  off  the 
Scum  again.  That  done,  while  it  is  in 
a  fmiling  Condition,  put  3  Spoonfuls 
into  each  Bottle,  fill  them  up,  and  cork 
them  raft  down.  A  few  Cryftals  of 
Tartar  do  alio  very  well  in  bottled  Beer, 
adding  Borne  Drops  of  the  Effence  of 
Barley  or  W ine  or  iome  eflential  Spirits. 

BOTTS,  certain  Worms  or  Grubs 
that  deftroy  the  Grafs  in  Bowling- 
Greens. 

BOTTS  or  WORMS  ;  in  general 
in  Horfes,  are  of  3  Sorts,  viz.  Botts, 
Truncheons  and  Maw-worms  :  The 
firft  are  ufually  found  in  the  ftraight 
Gut,  near  the  Fundament,  Truncheons 
near  the  Maw  ;  and  if  they  continue 
there  too  long,  they’ll  eat*  their  Paffage 
through,  which  will  certainly  bring 
Death  if  not  kill’d  :  The  third  are  plain 
Worms  that  remain  in  Horfes  Bodies, 
which  are  of  an  evil  Effedt  alfo.  Botts 
are  fmall  Worms  with  great  Heads  and 
little  Tails,  breeding  in  the  Place  afore- 
laid  near  the  Fundament,  which  may 
be  taken  away  with  your  Hands,  by 
picking  them  from  the  Gut  where  they 
flick  :  Truncheons  are  fhort  and  thick, 
and  have  black  and  hard  Heads,  and  mull 
be  remov'd  by  Medicine:  Maw-worms 
are  of  a  reddifh  Colour,  fomewhat  long 
and  {lender,  much  like  Earth-worms, 
about  the  length  of  a  Man’s  Finger, 
which  alfo  muft  be  taken  away  by  Phy- 
fick  j  they  proceed  all  from  one  Caufe, 
which  is  raw,  grofs  and  phlegmatick 
Matter,  engendr’d  from  foul  Feeding. 
The  Sign  to  know  when  a  Horfe  is 
troubled  with  them,  is  when  he  (lamps 
with  his  Feet,  kicks  at  his  Belly,  turns 
his  Head  towards  his  Tail,  and  forfakes 
his  Meat  ;  he  will  alfo  groan,  tumble, 
Wallow,  and  ftrike  his  Tail  to  and  fro. 

There  are  divers  things  in  general  for 
the  Deftruftion  of  the  lb  Worms,  but 
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the  particular  Receipts  are,  1 .  Take  a 
Quart  of  new  Milk,  and  as  much  Honey 
as  will  extraordinarily  fweeten  it,  which 
give  the  Horfe  in  the  Morning  luke¬ 
warm,  having  fafted  all  the  Night  be¬ 
fore,  and  let  him  faft  after  it  2  Hours; 
then  take  a  Pint  of  Beer  and  diffolve  in¬ 
to  it  a  good  Spoonful  of  black  Soap, 
and  being  well  mixed  together,  give  it 
him  ;  that  done,  ride  and  chafe  him  a 
little,  and  let  him  faft  another  Hour,  and 
the  Worms  will  avoid  in  great  Abun¬ 
dance. 

2.  A  more  eafie  way  is  to  take  Savin 
chopped  and  ftajnped  fmall,  a  good  hand¬ 
ful  warmed  in  a  Quart  of  Beer,  and  give 
it  him  luke-warm,  or  a  Quart  of  Urine 
given  him,  is  very  good. 

3.  Take  as  much  Mercury  calcined, 
as  will  lie  upon  a  Silver  2  pence,  and 
work  it  into  a  piece  of  fweet  Butter, 
the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  Walnut,  in  the 
manner  of  a  Pill,  then  lap  it  all  over 
with  Butter,  and  make  it  as  big  as  a 
fmall  Egg,  and  give  it  him  falling  in  the 
Morning,  taking  forth  his  Tongue,  and 
putting  it  at  the  End  of  a  Stick  down' 
his  Throat  5  then  ride  him  a  little  after 
it,  and  give  him  no  Water  that  Night. 
It  is  a  good  Medicine  againft  all  Sorts  of 
Worms;  but  the  perfcribed  Quantity 
muft  not  be  exceeded,  for  it  is  a  very 
ftrongPoifon. 

4.  The  tender  tops  of  Broom  and  Sa-# 
vin,  of  each  half  an  handful  may  be* 
chopped  very  fmall,  and  worked  up  in¬ 
to  Pills  with  frefh  or  fweet  Butter ;  and 
having  kept  the  Horfe  falling  over- night, 
give  him  3  of  thefe  Pills  the  next  Morn¬ 
ing  early,  and  let  him  faft  2  Hours  after 
it:  Or  take  Roftn  and  Brimftonegrolly 
beaten,  ftrew  it  amongft  his  Provender, 
and  let  it  be  given  him  falling  long  be¬ 
fore  he  drinks,  it’s  good  for  him. 

5.  The  Guts  of  a  Chicken  newly  kil¬ 
led,  wrapped  np  warm  in  Honey,  and 
put  down  his  Throat  over-Night ;  then 
a  Pint  of  new  Milk  in  the  Morning,  with 
about  3  ounces  of  Brimftone-llour  will 
do :  Exercife  him  after  it. 

6.  To  a  Quart  of  Milk,  warm  from 
the  Cow,  put  halt  a  Pint  of  Honey,  and  - 
give  it  him  the  firft  Day  :  Take  a  Hand¬ 
ful  of  Rue,  and  as  much  Rofemary  the 

next. 
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next,  flamp  them  well  together,  infufe 
them  with  the  Powder  of  Brirnftone 
and  Soot  4  Hours  in  a  Quart  of  Beer,  <&c. 
flrain  the  Liquor,  give  it  him  blood- 
warm,  then  ride  him  gently  an  Hour  or 
a,  and  fet  him  up  warm. 

7.  Give  your  Horfe  daily  an  Ounce 
of  Filings  of  Steel  (which  you  may  pro¬ 
cure  at  a  very  eafie  Rate  from  the  Nee¬ 
dle-makers)  mixed  with  moiften’d  Bran, 
till  he  have  eaten  a  whole  Pound  j  it  o- 
pens  all  Obftrudlions  in  the  Veins,  Ar¬ 
teries,  Inteftines  and  efpecially  in  the 
Paflages  in  the  Lungs, 

8 .  Take  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Earth¬ 
worms,  and  put  them  into  clean  Water 
for  the  fpace  tof  6  Hours,  till  they  have , 
caft  up  all  their  Filth  5  then  fill  an  Earth-, 
en-Pot  with  them,  cover  it  clofe,  and  j 
fet  it  in  an  Oven  after  the  Bread  is  taken 
out,  till  the  Worms  are  fo  dry  that  they 
mav  be  eafily  reduced  to  Powder,  then 
give  it  your  Horfe,  from  1  to  2  Ounces 
every  Morning,  for  7  or  8  Bays  in  a 
Quart  of  good  Wine  ;  for  there  are  fome 
Horfes  that  will  not  eat  it  with  Bran  or 
Oats,  tho’  it  would  doubtlefs  produce 
the  fame  Effedt :  But  after  either  of  thefe 
fore- mention'd  Medicines,  you  mu  ft 
purge  your  Horfe  j  for  without  Purgati¬ 
on,  you  can  never  certainly  prom ife  the 
Cure  of  this  Diftemper. 

Now  as  to  a  Mare  without  Foal  that 
is  troubled  with  thefe  Worms,  you  muft 
be  cautious  what  to  give  her  j  you  fnould 
therefore  rake  her  only,  let  her  blood  in 
the  Roof  or  Palate  of  the  Mouth,  and 
make  her  eat  her  own  Blood,  for  that 
will  not  only  kill  the  Worms,  but  help 
all  inward  Maladies. 

BOUCHET,  a  large  round  white 
Pear,  like  the  Befidery,  generally  about 
the  bignefsof  a  middling  Bergamot,  with 
a  fine  tender  Pulp,  and  Sugar.’d  Juice, 
ripe  about  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

BOW-BEARER,  an  Under-officer 
of  the  Foreft,  whole  Oath  will  inform 
you  in  the  Nature  of ,  his  Office  m  thefe 
Words  j  “  I  will  true  Man  be  to  the 
“  Mafterof  this  Foreft,  and  to  his  Lieu- 
«£  tenant,  and  in  their  Abfence  I  fhalT 
<c  truly  over-fee,  and  true  Inquifition 
“  make,  as  well  of  fworn  Men  as  un- 
«*  fworn  in  every  Bailiwick,  both  in  the 
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North-bail  and  South-bail  of  this  Fo- 
"  reft,  and  of  all  manner  of  Trefpafs 
tC  done,  either  to  Vert  or  Venifon,  I 
fe  fhall  truly  endeavour  to  Attach  or 
(C  caufe  to  be  Attached,  in  the  next 
“  Court  of  Attachment,  thereto  bepre- 
«e  fent,  without  any  Concealment  had 
u  to  my  Knowledge.  So  help  me  God. 

B  O  V/  E  R  i  n  a  Garden,  is  a  fhady  Place 
under  Trees,  it  differs  from  an  Arbour 
in  that  an  Arbour  is  always  built  long 
and  arch’d,  but  a  Bower  is  always  either 
round  or  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  made 
with  a  fort  of  Dome  or  Cieling  at  the 
Top.  A  Bower  that  is  made  with  Lime 
or  Linden  Trees  fhould  be  18  or  20  foot 
high,  fupported  by  Iron  Bars,  and  the 
Doors  are  ufiially  made  like  a  Square 
Trellis,  neatly  tied  with  wire  and  paint¬ 
ed  Green. 

BOWETor  BOWESS,  a  young 
Hawk  fo  call’d  by  Falconers ,  when  fhe 
draws  any  thing  out  of  her  Neft,  and 
covets  to  clamber  on  the  Boughs. 
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B  O  X-T  R  E  E,  tho’  now  almoft  ba- 
ni fh’d  Our  Gardens,  yet  it  deferves  our 
Care,  becaufethe  Excellency  of  the  Wood 
makes  amends  for  its  difagreeabie  Smell  j 
therefore  our  cold,  barren  chalky  Hills 
and  Declivities  might  be  lurnifh’d  with 
this  ufeful  Shrub:  The  taller  Sort  will 
grow  of  Slips  fet  in  March,  and  about 
Bartholomew-tide,  and  may  be  railed  of 
Layers  and  Suckers.  The  Turner,  In¬ 
graver,  Carver,  Mathematical  Inftru- 
ment.  Comb  and  Pipe-makers,  give  a 
great  Price  for  it,  by  Weight  as  well  as 
Mealure  5  and  by  feafoning,  divers 
Manners  of  Cutting,  vigorous  Infolati- 
ons,  Politure  and  Grinding,  the  Roots, 
will  furnifli  the  Inlayer  and  Cabinet¬ 
makers  with  Pieces  finely  undulated  and 
full  of  Variety.  It  alfo  makes  Wheels 
or  Shivers,  as  Ship-Carpenters  call  them. 
Pins  for  Blocks  and  Pullies,  Pegs  for 
M  ufical  Inftruments, Nut-Crackers,  W  ea- 
vers-  Shuttles,  Collar-flicks,  Bump- flicks, 
and  Drefters  for  Shoe- makers,  Ruler e,- 
"  . ~  ”  V .  Rolling- 
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Rolling-Pins,  Pedles,  Mall-balls,  Beetles, 
Tops,  Tallies,  Chefs-men,  Screws,  Bob¬ 
bins,  Cups,  Spoons,  and  the  dronged 
Axle-trees. The  Chymical  Oil  ct  this 
Wood  has  done  the  Feats  cf  the  beft 
Guxyacum  for  the  Venereal  Difeaie;  it 
alfo  affwages  the  Tooth-ach. 

BRACE';  is  commonly  taken  for  a 
Couple  or  Pair,  and  apply’d  by  Huntf- 
rmn  to  feveral  Beads  of  Game  ;  a s  a 
Brace  of  Bucks,  Foxes,  Hares ,  &c.  Alto 
a  Brace  of  Gray-hounds  is  the  proper 
Term  for  two. 

BRAGGET;  a  Drink  made  of  Ho¬ 
ney  and.  Spice,  much  ufed  in  Wales, 
Cbefhire  and  Lancafhire . 

BRAKE,  Female  Fern,  or  the  Place 
where  it  grows  ;  alfo  a  fharp  Bit  or 
Snaffle  for  Hories;  alfo  a  Bakers  Knead¬ 
ing-trough  ;  alfo  an  Inftrument  with 
Teeth,  to  bruife  Flax  or  Hemp. 

BRAKING  of  Hemp  or  Flax.  See 
Drying, 

BRAMBLE-NET,  otherwife  cal¬ 
led  a  Hallier,  is  a  Net  to  catch  Birds 
with,  and  of  feveral  Sizes  ;  the  great 
Madies  mud  be  4  fquare,  thofe  of  the 
lead  Size  are  3  or  4  Inches  fquare,  and 
thole  of  the  bigged  are  y;  in  the  depth 
they  fhouldnot  have  above  3  clinches; 
as  for  the  length,  rhey  may  be  enlarged 
at  Pleafure,  but  the  fhorted  are  ufually 
18  Foot.  If  you  intend  to  have  your 
Net  of  4  Mafhes  deep,  make  it  of  8, 
forafmuch  as  it  is  to  be  doubled  over 
with  another  Net  likewife  between  the 
faidDoublings;  the  inward  Netfhould  be 
of  fine  Thread,  neatly  twided,  with  the 
Mafhes  2  Inches  fquare,  madeLozenge- 
wife,  with  a  neat  Cord  drawn  through 
all  the  upper  Mafnes,  and  another 
through  the  lower,  whereby  you  may 
fix  it  to  the  double  Hallier:  Then,  ladly, 
faden  your  Net  to  certain  fmall  Sticks 
about  a  Foot  and  an  half  or  2  Foot  long, 
and  about  the  fame  didance  from  each 
other  ;  the  inward  Net  mud  be  both 
longer  and  deeper  than  the  outward,  that 
it  may  hang  loofe,  the  better  to  intan¬ 
gle  the  Game.  v 

.  BRAN,  when  wet  is  good  for  lean 
Horfes;  and  Raided,  proper  after  bleed- 
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BRANCH  of  a  Horfes- hit,  is  to  be 
proportion’d  according  to  the  Defgn  a 
Perfon  has  either  of  bringing  in,  or  rai¬ 
ling  the  Horde's  Head.  The  Line  of 
the  Banquet,  is  that  part  o  ne  Bianch 
yvhereby  we  judge  of  its  Effefts,  and 
which  di.fccvers  to  us  its  ‘frength  or 
weaknefs.  See  Plate  2.  Fig .  1. 

A  drong  and  hardy  Branch,  is  that 
whofe  Sevil-hole  at  the  lower-end  of  it 
is  plac’d  on  the.out-fide  of  the  Line  of 
the  Banquet.  See  Plate 2. Fig.  2, 5 r  4. 

A  gentle  Branch,  is  that  the  Sevil-hole 
of  which  is  fet  on  the  inlideof  thefaid 
Line.  See  Plate  2.  Fig.  y. 

A  rude  and  hardy  Branch  will  bring 
in  a  Horfe’s  Head,  proportionably,  as  it 
is  more  or  led  hardy ;  whereas  a  gentler 
Branch,  by  diminifhing  the  Effect  of 
the  Bit-mouth,  makes  a  Horfe  more  ead- 
Iy  to  bear  the  Preffu re  thereof,  who  be¬ 
fore  could  hardly  endure  it. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Branches^ 
as,  I.  A  "draight  Branch  in  form  of  a 
Pidol.  See  Plate  2.  Fig.  6.  This  is 
commonly  fird  given  to  young  Horfes 
to  form  their  Mouths,  and  make  them 
torelifh  a  Bit.  II.  Fig.  7.  , 

A  Branch  after  the  Condableof  France3 s 
Fafhion,  proper  fora  Florfe  that  natural¬ 
ly  carries  his  Head  well,  and  in  as  be¬ 
coming  a  Podure  as  poffibly  he  can. 

III.  Fig.  8. 

A  Branch  in  Form  of  aGigotorLeg: 
This  is  alfo  proper  for  Horfes  which 
naturally  carry  well,  and  will  prevent 
them  from  carrying  low,  when  weary. 

IV.  Fig.  9. 

A  Branch  in  Form  of  a  bent  Knee, 
proper  for  Horfes  that  arm  themfelves 
againd  the.  Operation  of  the  Bit,  which 
is  done  2  Ways;  1.  By  bringing  in  their 
Pleads  fo  verv  much,  that  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Branches  red  upon  their 
Breads  or  Counters.  2.  The  fecond 
way  of  Horfes  arming  themfelves,  is. 
That  when  a  Man  would  re  it  fain  them, 
they  turn  in  their  Heads  fo  very  much,' 
that  they  immediately  touch  their  Necks, 
with  their  Chins,  and  thereby  render 
their  Branches  ufelefs.  V.  Fig.  10. 

A  Branch  after  the  French  Fafhion,’ 
which  is  hardy  about  a  third  of  an  Inch 
at  the  Sevil-hole,  and  knee’d  an  Inch 
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and  3  Quarters  at  the  jarret  or  Ham  $  jobferved  to  yield  an  eighth  partofgood  ' 
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and  therefore  proper  for  railing  a  Horfe 
that  carries  his  Head  low.  VI.  Fig.  10. 

Another  Branch  more  hardy  than  the 
former,  as  having  two  thirds  of  an  Inch 
fo  qualified  at  the  Sevil,  and  about  2  In¬ 
ches  at  the  Ham  ;  and  therefore  proper 
to  raiie  a  Horfe’s  Head  that  carries  his 
Head  very  low.  VII.  Fig.  12. 

Another  Branch  which  brings  in  a 
Horfos  Head  more  than  the  preceeding. 
This  is  hardy  about  2  thirds  of  an  Inch 
at  the  Sevil-hole,  and  has  a  falfe  Ham  5 
fo  that  it  will  be  good  for  a  Horfe  that 
carries  his  Neck  ftraight  out,  and  has 
therefore  Difficulty  to  bring  in  his  Head 
to  fuch  a  becoming  Pofture  as  it  ought 
to  be  in.  VIII.  Fig.  13. 

/mother  Branch  more  hardy  than  the 
foregoing,  which  is  hardy  about  an  Inch 
and  one  fixthPart  of  an  Inch,  and  equal¬ 
ly  hardy  at  the  Ham  and  Sevil ;  It  is  fit 
for  Horfe s  that  carry  their  Heads  high 
enough, but  thru  ft  out  their  Notes.  We 
fhall  conclude  with  a  few  Remarks  on 
this  Subject:  1 .  The  farther  the  Branch  is 
from  a  Horfe’s  Neck,  thegreater  ftrength 
it  will  have  in  pulling,  and  will  bring  it 
heft  in,  provided  it  be  in  the  Hands  of  a 
Perfon  who  knows  how  to  make  right 
ufe  of  it.  2.  Short  Branches  are  wider 
than  long,  if  they  have  both  the  fame 
fhape  and  turn  ;  becaufe  the  Effects 
of  a  long  Branch  coming  from  adiftance 
do  not  conftrain  a  Horfe  fo  fuddenly  as 
a  fhort,  whichbefides  its  great  conftraint 
is  alfo  unpleafant.  3.  The  Branch  muft 
be  proportion’d  to  the  length  of  a  Horfe’s 
Neck/  and  a  Man  may  fooner  err  in 
thoofing  one  too  fhort  than  too  long. 

BRANCH  STAND  ;  a  term  in 
Faulconry,  which  fignifies  to  make  a 
Hawk  leap  from  Tree  to  Tree,  till  the 
Dog  fp rings  the  Partridge. 

B  R  A  N  C  H  E  R  ;  a  young  Hawk 
newly  taken  out  of  the  Neft  that  can 
hop  from  bough  to  bough. 

BRA  N  D  R I  T  H  3  a  Trevet  or  other 
Iron  to  fet  a  VeiTe!  on  over  the  Fire. 

BRANDY  3  is  properly  made  of 
Wines,  which  are  not  the  common 
growth  of  England ,  but  it  being  ufual 
for  Cider  to  burn  over  the  Fire  as  Claret 
<m  other  French  Wines  do,,  it  liati: 


Spirits;  yea,  and  if  dole  kept  in  a  Re 
frigeratory  for  a  Year  or  2,  it  will  give 
much  more,  which  will  ferve  for  Brandy. 

BRASS;  is  made  of  Copper  by  the 
help  of  that  Stone  which  they  call  Lapis 
Calaminaris,  under  which  head  fee  the 
Operation. 

BRAWN  OF  PIG;  the  Pig  muft 
be  no  way  fpotted,  yet  pretty  large  and 
fat,  and  being  fcalded,  draw  and  bone 
it  whole,  only  the  head  is  cut  off,  then 
cut  it  into  2  collars  over  thwart  both 
the  fides,  and  being  wa fired  foak  them 
in  Water  and  Salt  2  hours ;  then  dry 
them  with  a  clean  Cloth,  and  fea foil  the 
infide  with  mingled  Lemmon-Peel  and 
Salt,  androul  them  uneven  at  both  ends, 
and  putting  them  into  a  clean  Clothe 
bind  them  about  very  light ;  and  when 
the  Water  is  boiling,  put  them  in,  ad¬ 
ding  a  little  Salt,  keeping  the  Pot  clean 
fcummed,  and  when  they  are  fuftkient- 
Iy  boiled,  hoop  them  and  keep  them  in 
an  even  frame,  and  being  cold  put  them 
in  a  fouced  drink  made  of  Whey  and 
Salt,  or  Oatmeal  boiled  and  ftrained,  and 
then  put  them  into  fuch  Veffiel  as  may 
be  conveniently  flopped  up  from  the 
Air. 

BRAWN  TO  SOUCE;  take  fat 
Brawn,  about  3  Years  old,  and  boning 
the  fides,  cut  the  Head  clofeto  the  Ears; 
and  cut  fine  Collars  of  a  fide-Bone,  and 
hinder-Legs,  an  Inch  deeper  in  the  belly 
than  on  the  back,  bind  them  up  equally 
at  both  ends,  Poke  them  in  fair  Water 
and  Salt  a  Night  and  a  Day,  put  them 
into  boiling  Water,  keeping  the  Pot 
continually  fcura’d  ;  and  after  the  firft 
quick  boiling,  let  them  boil  leiforely, 
putting  in  Water  as  it  boils  away,  and 
fo  leffening  the  Fire  by  degrees,  let  them 
ftand  over  it  a  whole  Night ;  then  be¬ 
ing  between  hot  and  cold,  take  them 
off  into  moulds  of  deep  hoops  ;  bind 
them  about  with  Packthread,  and  when 
they  are  cold,  put  them  into  Souce- 
drink  made  of  Oatmeal  ground  or  beaten, 
and  bran  boiled  in  fair  Water  ;  being 
cold,  firain  it  through  a  Sieve,  and  put¬ 
ting  Salt  and  Vinegar  thereto,  ckffe  up 
the  Veftel  light,  and  fb  keep  it  for  ufe: 
But  if  you  would  have  this  Pickle  to 
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continue  good,  and  the  Brawn  prelerved?  quorifh,  an  Ounce  of  each,  and  white 
through  the  whole  Year,  fame  Spirit  j  Sugar-Candy  4  Ounces,  beat  all  into  fine 
of  Wine,  or  choice  Brandy  muft  be  put|  Powder,  with  the  whites  and  yolks  of 
therein,  a  quart  to  every  3  Quarts  or’  20  new-laid  Eggs  well  beaten,  and  put 
Gallon  of  Souce-drink.  ji  to  them  as  much  White-wine  as  will 

B  R  A  Y  L  E,  is  a  piece  of  Leather  flit  knead  it  into  a  Fade,  which  then  make 


to  put  upon  the  Hawks  wing  to  tyeit 
up. 

BREAD,  in  Latin,  Fanis  ;  fo  called 


into  great  Loaves  and  bake  them  well, 
and  when  1  or  3  days  old  give  him  to 
I  eat  thereof,  but  chip  away  the  out-  fide. 


becaufe  it  feeds  and  nourishes  us  ?  or )  For  Race-horfes,  there  are  3  forts  of 
elfe  from  the  Greek  word  becaufe  f  Bread  now  chiefly  in  ufe,  .given  fuccei- 
it  may  be  ufed  with  all  forts  of  Food,  !;  lively  for  the  id,  3 d  and  \th  Fortnights 
and  is  not  infipid  nor  difagreeing  with  J  feeding.  1.  Take  3  Pecks  of  clean 
their  Tafte and  Savour?  by  thefubftance  I  Beans,  and  1  Peck  of  fine  Wheat,  mix 
and  feveral  ways  of  baking  it,  has  the  j  them  together,  and  grind  them  into  pure 
difference  and  variety  thereof  been  di-  Meal?  that  done  bolt  it  pretty  fine,  and 
ftinguifhed  ?  that  made  of  good  Wheat,  j  knead  it  up  with  good  ftore  of  frefh 
well  leaven’d  and  baked  with  alittle  Salt,  j  Barm  and  Lightning,  but  with  as  little 


is  the  beffc  fort  ?  that  which  is  not 
throughly  baked,  ill  kneaded,  and  with¬ 
out  Salt,  is  very  hurtful  and  unwhol- 
fome  ,  efpecially  in  fmoaky  Cities. 
So  are  unleavened  Bread  and  Cakes  baked 
under  the  Allies,  for  tfiey  caufe  Obftru- 
£Hons,  and  will  not  eafily  bedigefted,  as 
that  made  of  Darnel  and  Cockle,  caufes 
theHead-ach,  hurts  and  dazzles  the  Eye, 
and  Spelt-bread  is  hard  of  Digeftion  : 
And,  laffly,  of  the  parts  of  Bread,  which 
are  3,  viz,.  The  thick  Cruft,  the  thin, 
and  the  Pith,  the  thin  Cruft  is  the  beft, 
of  good  folid  Nourifhment  and  very 
wholefome. 

But  as  Horfes  are  fometimes  fed  with 
Bread  to  hearten  and  ftrengthen  them, 
the  way  to  make  the  fame  is  two-fold, 
i.  Take  Wheat-meal,  Oat-meal  and 
Beans,  all  ground  very  (mail,  of  each  a 
Peck,  Anife-feed,4  Ounces,  Gentian  and 
Fenugreek,  of  each  an  Ounce,  Liquorifh 
1  Ounces,  all  beaten  into  fine  Powder, 
and  fearced  well?  to  which  addionew 
laid  Eggs  whites,  all  well  beat,  and  as 
much  ftrong  Ale  as  will  knead  it  up  ; 
then  make  your  Loaves  like  to  Horfe- 
bread,  but  not  too  thick,  and  let  them 


Water  as  may  be  :  Labour  it  well  in  a 
Trough?  break  and  cover  it  warm  that 
it  may  fwell;  then  knead  it  over  again, 
and  mould  it  into  large  Loaves  in  order 
to  be  well  bak’d  and  fbundly  foakkL 
When  they  are  drawn  from  the  Oven? 
turn  the  bottoms  upward,  and  iet  them 
cool  ?  at  3  days  old,  you  may  give  your 
Horfe  this  Bread,  but  not  fooner,  fince 
nothing  is  more  apt  to  furfeit  than  new 
Bread.  , 

2.  Take  2  Pecks  of  clean  Beans,  with 
2  Pecks  of  fine  Wheat,  and  grind  them 
well  together  ?  then  bolt  and  knead  it 
with  Barm  of  Lightning,  and  make  it 
uo  as  vou  did  the  former  Bread.  With 

*  #  J 

this  Bread,  having  the  Cruft  cut  quite 
away,  and  Oats  and  fplit  Beans  mingled 
together  or  feparately  if  you  think  fit* 
feed  the  Horfe  as  before,  at  his  ufual 
Meals. 

3.  Take  3  Pecks  of  fine  Wheat  and 
one  Peck  of  Beans,  grind  and  bolt  them 
thro’  the  fineft  Bolter  you  can  get  ?  then 
knead  it  up  with  new  ftrong  Ale  and- 
Barm  beat  together,  and  the  Whites  of 
20  Eggs  or  more,  and  no  Water  at  all, 
but  in ftead  thereof  a  final!  quantity  of 


be  well  baked,  but  not  burnt,  give  it:  new  Milk?  At  laftworkit  up,  bakeand 


him,  but  not  too  new,  and  let  him  have 
it  5*  or  6  Mornings  together  without 
any  Provender,  which  will  keep  him  up 
bravely,  , 

2.  Take  of  Wheat-meal,  Rye-meal, 
Beans  and  Oat-meal,  of  each  half  a  Pock 
ground  very  fmalk  Amfe-feed  and  Li- 


order  it  as  the  former  ?  and  with  this 
Bread  having  the  Cruft  cut  off,  adding; 
clean  Oats  and  fplit  Beans,  all  mixt  or 
feveral,  feed  your  Horfe  at  his  ordina¬ 
ry  feeding-times,  asyou  did  in  the  Fort¬ 
es  -  ) 

G  x  T  O' 


night  b: 


BRE 

TO  BREAK  BULK;  is  to  take 
part  of  the  Ship’s  Lading  or  Cargo, 
Out  of  the  Hold. 

BREAM;  of  this  there  are  2  forts, 
one  of  a  frefh  and  the  other  of  a  Salt¬ 
water  Fifh,  not  diBinguifhed  much  ei¬ 
ther  in  Shape,  Nature  or  TaBe;  but 
we  only  take  notice  here  of  the  Frefh- 
water  Fifh,  which  at  full  Growth  is 
large  and  Bately,  breeding  either  in  Ponds 
or  Rivers,  but  chiefly  delighting  in  the 
former,  which  if  he  likes,  he  will  not 
only  grow  exceedingly  fat,  but  will  fill 
the  Pond  with  his  I  flue,  even  to  the 
Barving  of  the  other  Fifh,  he  is  very 
Broad- maped,  and  admirably  thick  Pea¬ 
led,  with;a  forked  Tail,  large  Eyes,  but 
a  little  fucking  Mouth  difproportionate 
to  his  Body:  He  fpawns  in  June,  or 
the  Beginning  of  July,  and  is  a  great 
lover  of  Red-worms,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Root  of  a  great 
Dock,  and  lye  wrapt  up  in  around  Clew ; 
he  alfo  loves  PaBe,  Flay- worms,  Wafps, 
Green-flies,  and  Grafs-hoppers,  with 
their  Legs  cut  off. 

BREAM-FISHING;  thisisaFifh 
that  is  eafily  taken,  for  after  2  or  3  gentle 
turns  he’fl  fall  upon  his  fide,  and  fo 
may  be  drawn  to  Land  with  eafe;  and 
the  beffc  timeof  Anglingfor  him,  is  from 
St.  James's-tide  till  Bartholomew-  tide ; 
for  having  had  all  the  Summer’s  Food 
they  are  exceeding  fat.  But  more  par¬ 
ticularly;  firffc  bait  the  Ground  where 
they  refort,  with  a  convenient  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fweet  ground  Barley-Malt  boiled 
but  a  little  while,  and  Brained  when  it 
is  cold,  with  which  go  to  the  place  a- 
bout  9  at  Night,  and  fqueezing  it  be¬ 
tween  your  Hands,  throw  it  into  the 
River,and  it  willfink ;  but  if  the  Stream 
run  hard,  caff  in  your  fqueezed  Balls  a 
little  above  the  place  you  intend  to  An¬ 
gle  in:  The  Ground  thus  baited,  in  the 
Morning  bait  your  Hook  with  thegreat- 
eft  Red-worm  that  can  be  got,  which 
may  be  found  in  Gardens  or  chalky 
Commons  after  a  fhower  of  Rain,  with 
which  Boring  your  felf  beforehand, 
keep  them  a  Month  at  leaB  in  dry 
Mofs,  changing  the  Mofs  every  3  days ; 
and  having  baited  your  Hook  io  that 
the  Worm  may  crawl  to  and  fro,  for 
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the  better  inciting  of  the  Fifh  to  bite 
without  fufpicion,  obferve  where  they 
Bay  moB,  and  play  longeB,  which  com¬ 
monly  is  in  the  broadeB,  BeepeB,  orBil- 
leB  Part  of  the  River,  generally  in  deep 
I  and  Bill  Waters;  then  plumb  your 
Ground,  and  Fifh  within  half  an  Inch 
thereof;  for  tho’  you  may  fee  fome 
Bream  play  on  the  top  of  the  Water, 

I  yet  thefe  are  butCentinels  for  thembe- 
|  low. 

You  may  have  5  or  4  Rods  at  a  time 
!  Buck  in  the  Bank-Bde  which  fhould  be 
long,  the  Float,  Swan  or  Goofe  Quills, 
funk  with  the  Lead  only  the  tops  bear¬ 
ing  above  Water  about  half  an  Inch,  and 
the  Rods  fhould  be  caB.  in  one  above  a- 
nother  about  a  yard  and  a  half  diBance; 
then  withdraw  your  felf  from  the 
Bank  fo  far  that  you  can  perceive  nothing 
but  the  top  of  the  Float,  andswhen  you 
perceive,  the  fame  fink,  creep  to  the 
Water-fide,  and  give  it  as  much  Line 
as  you  can;  if  it  be  a  Bream  or 
Carp  they’ll  run  to  the  other  fide,  which 
Brike  gently,  and  hold  your  Rod  at  a 
%ent  a  little  while,  and  do  not  pull,  for 
then  you  will  fpoil  all ;  but  you  muft 
firB  fire  them  before  they  can  be  land¬ 
ed,  Rg  they  are  very  One ;  and  here, 
by  the  way,  obferve.  If  Pike  or  Perch 
be  thereabouts,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
think  of  killing  Bream  or  Carp,  and 
therefore  they  muB  be  fifhed  out  firB  j 
and  id  order  to  know  that  they  are 
thereabouts,  take  a  fmall  Bleak  of  Gud¬ 
geon,  and  bait  it.  Betting  the  fame  alive 
among  your  Rods,  two  foot  deep/rom 
the  Float,  with  a  little  Red  Worm  at 
the  point  of  the  Hook,  and  if  the  Pike 
be  there,  he  will  certainly  ihap  at  it. 

BREAST-PAIN;  call’d  by  the  I- 
talians ,  Grandezza  di  Petto,  is  a  DiBem- 
perin  Horfes,  proceeding  fromfuperflui- 
ty  of  Blood  and  other  grofs  Humours, 
which  being  diflblved  by  fome  extreme 
and  diforderly  Heat,  refort  downward 
to  the  breaB,  and  pain  him  extremely, 
that  he  can  hardly  go;  the  figns  where¬ 
of  are  a  BiB'  Baggering,  and  weak  go¬ 
ing  with  his  Fore-legs,  and  he  can  very 
hardly,  if  at  all,  bow  down  his  Head  to 
the  Ground,  either  to  Eat  or  Drink; 
but  will  groan  much  when  he  does  ei- 
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ther  the  one  or  the  other.  To  Cure 
him,  i.  Bathe  all  his  Bread:  and  Fore- 
bootjis  with  Oil  of  Peter,  and  'if  that 
do  not  help  him  within  3  or  4  days,  then 
let  him  blood  on  both  his  Bread:- Veins  in 
the  ufual  place,  putting  in  a  Rowel,  ei¬ 
ther  of  Hair,  Cork,  Horn  or  Leather. 

2.  But  others  preferibe  an  inward 
Drench  for  this  Diftemper,  made  of  a 
pint  of  Tweet  Wine,  and  2  fpoonfulsof 
Diapente ,  and  then  to  bathe  all  his  Bread 
and  Legs  with  Oil  and  Wine  mingled 
together,  and  in  10  or  12  days  it  will 
cure  him. 

BREAST-PLATE,  of  a  Horfe , 
fhould  beofajuftlength,  and  the  Buckles 
To  plac’d  as  not  to  gall  him. 

BREAST-PLOUGH}  is  an  In- 
ftrumentof  lingular  ufe  to  pare  off  the 
Tl  urf  of  fuch  Lands  as  are  to  be  improv’d 
by  Burn-beating  or  Denfhiring :  JTis  made 
after  the  following  manner  and  Figure, 
1b  as  a  Man  may  drove  it  before  him. 


Green-i  ward,  by  means  of  which,  when 
the  Turf  is  cut  about  a  Foot  and  a  half 
long,  it  may  be  eafily  turn’d  over  the 
Cutting-iron,  being  about  8  or  9  Inches 
long.  With  this  Plough,  the  Workmen 
pare  the  Turf  half  an  Inch  thick,  unlefs 
the  Land  is  very  full  of  Strings,  Roots, 
or  combuftible  Matter:  Then  if  pared 
thick  tis  the  better,  which  they  turn 
over  as  they  cut  it,  that  it  may  more  con¬ 
veniently  dry.  See  burning  of  Land,  &c. 
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BREC  NOCK  SHIRE,  in  South- 
Wales,  is  an  Inland-County,  bounded 
Northward  by  Radnorfhire,  Southward 
by  Monmouth  (hire  and  Glamorganshire,  on 
the  Eaft  by  Herefordfhire ,  and  on  the 
W  eft  by  Carmarthenjhire,  within  which 
Bounds  it  contains  620000  Acres,  a- 
bout  yp^oHoufes :  This  is  one  ofthemoft: 
mountainous  Counties  in  all  'Wales,  but 
there  lye  fruitful  Valleys  between  its 
Mountains.  It  returns  but  one  Knight 
of  the  Shire  and  one  Burgefs  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Brecknock  the  County-Town. 

BREEDING  of  Horfe  $•,  To  raife  a 
good  and  beautiful  Race  of  Hordes,  gtis 
requifite  to  choie  for  a  Stallion  a  fine 
Barb,  free  from  Hereditary  Infirmities, 
fuch  as  weak  Eyes,  bad  Feet,  Spavins, 
Purfinefs,  Cheftrfound’ring,  &c.  only 
with  this  diftindlion,  that  Defedls 
which  happen  by  accident  are  mot  to 
be  accounted  Hereditary.  The  Stalli¬ 
on  being  thus  pitch’d  upon,  three  Months 
before  the  time  he  is  to  cover,  feed  him. 
with  found  Oats,  Peafe  or  Beans,  or 
with  coarfe  Bread  and  little  Flay,  but  a 
good  deal  of  Wheat  ftraw,  leading  him 
out  twice  a  Day  to  the  Water ;  and  af¬ 
ter  he  has  drunk,  walk  him  up  and 
down  an  Flour,  without  making  him 
fweat.  If  he  were  not  thus  kept  in 
heart  before  he  covers,  he  would  run  a 
great  rifque  of  being  Pur  fey  and  oro- 
ken-winded ;  neither  could  he  perform 
the  Task  3  or  at  leaft  the  Colts  would 
be  put  pitiful  and  weak,-  and  tho’  you 
nourifh  him  well,  yet  you’ll  take  him 
in  again  very  lean.  If  you  give  him 
many  Mares,  he  will  not  ferve  fb  long, 
fo  that  bis  Main  and  Tail  will  fall  off 
thro’  Poverty,  and  you’ll  find  it  difficult 
to  recover  him  for  the  Year  following; 
admit  him  therefore  to  Mares  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Strength,  that  is,  let  him 
have  12  or  1  y,  or  at  moft  20.  Mares 
go  with  Foal  1 1  Months,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  Days  as  they  are  Years  old:  Forex- 
ample,  a  Mare  of  10  Years  old,  will 
carry  her  Foal  1 1  Monthsand  10  Days; 
fb  that  a  Man  may  fo  order  his  Mares 
to  be  cover’d,  that  their  Foals  may  be 
brought  forth  at  a  time  when  there 
will  be  plenty  of  good  Grafs. 

G  3  About 
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About  the  end  of  May,  you  fhould- 
put  your  Mares  into  an  Xnclofure,  capa¬ 
ble  of  feeding  them  the  whole  time  the 
Stallion  is  to  be  with  them,  or  that 
they  are  in  Seafcn,  in  which  Inclofure, 
all  the  Mares  are  to  be  put  together,  as 
well  thofe  which  are  barren  as  others  : 
Then  lead  forth  your  Stallion,  after  ha- 

j  J 

vine  taken  off  his  Hind»fhoocs,  but 


BR.E 

forth.  Such  Perfons  as  are  defirous  to 
have  a  Male  Offspring  fhou'd  obferve 
the  following  Rule  which  may  be  alfo 
experimented  upon  Cows,  Goats,  Sheep, 
&c.  “  The  M^re  then,  is  to  bebrought 

“  in  Seafon,  and  cover'd  very  early  in 
Cc  the  Morning,  any  time  from  the  4th 
“  day  of  the  Moon  till  the  Full,  butne- 
*  ver  in  the  Decreafe;  and  thus  fhe’ll 


his  Fore- fhooes  muff  be  kept  on  for  them  not  fail  to  bring  forth  a  Male-Colt, 
preservation  of  his  Feet;  Then  let  him  [the  truth  whereof  will  appear  from  a 
cover  one  twice  in  hand,  to  render  him  [little  Experience. 

snore  calm  and  gentle;  after  which  Laftly,  You  may  furnifh  your  ielf 
take  off  his  Bridle,  and  turn  him  loofe  with  young  breeding  Mares  from  your 
to  the  reft,  with  whom  he  will  become  [own  Race;  which  being  found  and  of 
do  familiar  and  treat  them  fo  kindly, ! 
that  at  laft  they'll  make  love  to  him, 
fo  that  not  one  of  them  will  be  Hors'd 
but  as  they  are  in  Seafon.  In  this  In¬ 
clofure,  there  fhould  be  built  a  little 
Lodge,  into  which  the  Stallion  may  re¬ 
tire,  to  Secure  Himfelf  from  the  Scorch¬ 
ing  Heats;  and  in  the  Lodge  a  Mange 


la  good  Breed,  will  bring  forth  more 
beautiful  Foals  than  any  other.  But  you 
are  not  to  make  ufe  of  your  Colts  for 
Stallions;  became  they'll  much  degene¬ 
rate  from  the  goodnefs  of  true  Barbs, 
and  at  laft  become  like  the  natural  Rare 
of  the  Country,  from  whence  they  firft 
come.  5Tis  therefore  advifeable  never 


wherein  you  are  to  give  him  Oats,  Peafe,  jj  to  choofe  a  Stallion  from  your  own 
Split  Beans,  Bread,  or  what  elfe  he  likes  |  Breed;  but  rather  to  ciiange  him  for  a 
beft;  and  he  muft  be  always  thus  enter-  jj  good  Barb  or  Spans [fit  Horfe;  yet  frill 
tairfd  while  he  is  with  the  Mares,  which  I  make  choice  of  the  fineft  Mares  of  your 
will  be  about  6  or  7  Weeks.  Care  is  f  own  Stock  to  breed  upon, 
alfo  to  be  taken,  that  the  Stallion  and  jj  BREEDING  of  Milk ;  when  a  Cow 
Mare  have  the  fame  Food,  viz.  if  the  chances  to  have  a  Calf,  and  is  poor,  or 
former  be  at  Flay  and  Oats,  which  is  |  to  calve  before  her  time,  and  has  not 
commonly  call’d  Hard-Meat ,  the  latter  |  Milk  enough  to  keep  her  Calf;  fhemuft 
fhould  likewife be  at  Hard-meat;  others  have  good  ftore  of  Maffies  of  Malt  gi- 
wife  flie  will  not  ib  readily  hold.  |  ven  her  luke-warm,  alio  every  morning 
Marcs  which  are  very  grofs  hold  with  and  evening  a  quart  of  Ale  made  into  a 
much  difficulty,  but  thofe  that  are  in- j  Poffet,  whole  Curd  lake  off,  and  put  in 
differently  fat  and  plump  conceive  with  ]  Anife- feed,  Cummin,  Lettice  and  Co-, 
the  greateft  eafe.  To  bring  a  Mare  in  Iriander-feeds  all  made  into  Powder ;  min- 
feafon,  and  make  her  retain,  let  her  eat  jjgle  them  withPoffet,  and  let  them  ftand 
for  8  Days  before  fhe  is  brought  to  the  j  3  hours  together ;  then  give  it  theBeaft 
Horfe  about  i  quarts  of  Hemp-feed  in  j  for  4  days  fucceffively,  and  by  often 


the  Morning,  and  as  much  at  Night; 
If  fhe  refufe,  mix  it  with  a  little  Bran 
«or  Oats,  and  if  the  .  Stallion  eat  alfo  of 


drawing  of  her  Paps,  her  Milk  will  be 
fure/to  increafe  mightily  in  a  fhorttime* 
B  R  E  W-H  OUSE;"  or  a  place  for 


It,  Twill  contribute  much  to  Generati- 1  brewing,  fhould  be  feated  in  fo  conve 
on.  As  for  the  Age  of  the  Stallion,  he  J  nient  a  Part  of  the  Houfe,  that  the 
fhould  not  cover  before  he  be  6  Years! Smoke  may  not  annoy  the  other  more 
old,  nor  after  he  is  if ;  but  the  laft  may  [private  Rooms,  then  the  Furnace  is  to  be 
be  regulated  according  to  his  Strength  ij  made  dole  and  hollow  for  faving  Fuel, 
and  Vigour;  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  [and  with  a  vent  for  the  pa  ft  age  of  the 
Mares  fhould  not  be  cover’d  before  they  "Smoke,  left  it  taint  the  Liquor;  and  a 
are  3  Years  old;  but  in  this  reipedf  you  Copper  is  to  be  preferred  before  Lead; 
may  take  meafures  from  the  goodnefs  next,  the  Mafh-fat  fhould  be  ever  near 
of  the  Mares,  and  of  the  Foals  they  bring  to  the  Head,  the  Cooler  near  to  the 

Mafh» 
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Mafh-fat,  and  the  Guile-fat 'under  the 
Cooler,  and  adjoining  to  them  all,  feve- 
ral  clean  Tubs  to  receive  the  Worts 
and  Liquors, 

BREWING;  the Ingredientsbeing 
ready,  the  Liquor  or  Water  muft:  fir  ft  be 
made  to  boil  very  fpeedily,  and  when 
boiling  with  the  greateft  Violence,  the 
Fire  is  to  be  immediately  damptor  put 
out,  or  the  Liquor  prefently  removed  in¬ 
to  Tome  proper  Veiled,  there  to  remain 
and  cool,  till  the  height  of  the  Steam  or 
Vapour  be  fo  gone,  as  a  Man  may  fee 
his  Face  in  it;  afterwards  it  is  to  be 
put  into  the  Mafhing-Tub  to  wet  the 
Malt,  as  ftiffas  you  can  well  row  it  up, 
and  let  it  fo  remain  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  and  then  another  portion  of  Li¬ 
quor  added  thereto,  and  the  fame  row¬ 
ed  as  before;  for  if  the  Liquor  be  gra¬ 
dually  added,  the  virtue  from  the  Malt 
will  be  better  obtained;  at  laft,  the  full 
.quantity  of  Liquor  is  to  be  added,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  intention  is  to  make  the 
Beeror  Alein  {Length  ;  Thisbeing  done, 
the  whole  may  be  left  to  ftand  ror  2 
or  3  Hours  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  Wort  or  difference 
of  the  Weather,  and  then  let  it  run  in¬ 
to  the  Receiver,  and  math  again  for  a 
fecond  Wort;  but  the  Liquor  fhould  be 
fomewhat  cooler  than  forthe  firft;  and 
it  muft  be  left  to  ftand  but  half  the 
time;  The  2  Worts  being  added  toge¬ 
ther,  the  quantity  of  Mops  that  is  de- 
ftgn’d  may  be  added  thereto,  and  the 
Liquor  put  into  the  Copper,  to  which 
a  large  blind  Head  is  to  be  fitted;  fhut 
all  fail,  that  nothing  evaporate,  and  let  it 
gently  boil  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  or  two 
as  the  goodnefs  or  the  badnefs  of  your 
Liquor  or  Menfiruum  is;  then  the  Lead 
muft  be  removed,  and  the  Liquor  let 
into  the  Receiver,  and  the  Hops  {train¬ 
ed  therefrom  into  the  Coolers;  and  fo 
you  have  a  Wort  wherein  the  whole 
virtue  of  the  Grain  and  Flop  is,  which 
being  cooled  fit  for  Barm,  let  it  work, 
and  then  be  turned  up,  according  to 
the  Brewer’s  Experience.  Now,  if  it 
be  defigned  for  Diftillation  or  Small- 
Beer  for  Servants,  it  muft  be  rnafhed  a 
third  time,  with  the  Liquor  almoft 
«i©Ids  and  left  to  ftand  not  above  3 
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quarters  of  an  hour,  the  which  may  be 
hopp’d  and  boil’d  according^,  difereti- 
on ;  and  if  this  Liquor  be  fomewhat 
auftere  and  harfh,  it  may  be  moderated 
with  a  little  Honey,  or  Moloffes;  and 
being  boil’d  with  Hops,  Wormwood* 
or  any  other  prefer v in g  Herb,  becomes 
excellent  Drink. 

Now  for  double  Ale  or  Beer,  it  is 
the  two  fibril  Wort's  that  are  ufed  in  the 
place  of  Liquor  to  mafh  again  in  frefti 
Malt,  and  then  doth  it  only  extrafl  the 
fweet,  friendly,  baifamick  Qualities 
therefrom,  its  hunger  being  partly  la- 
tisfied  before,  whereby  its  particles  are 
rendred  Globular,  fo  as  to  defend  them- 
felves  from  Corruption;  for  being  thus 
brewed,  it  may  be  tranfported  into  the 
Indies,  remaining  in  its  full  goodnefs  ; 
nay,  rather  enrich  it  felt;  wherefore 
it’s  requisite  it  fhould  contain  3  times 
the  virtue  of  the  tingle,  becaufe  of  its 
durable  qualities,  and  internal  found- 
nefs ;  whereas  the  tingle,  if  not  well 
brew’d,  foon  corrupts,  ropes  and  fours. 

Good  Drink  being  not  made  from 
Malt  only,  the  way  to  brew  from  Mo- 
Ioffes  is  in  this  manner ;  the  Liquor  is 
to  be  prepar’d,  as  before  for  Beer  direct¬ 
ed  ,  and  to  every  hundred  of  Moloffes 
36  or  40  Gallons  of  Liquor  is  to^  be 
added,  and  they  muft  be  ftirred  well  to¬ 
gether  till  the  whole  be  difiolved,  and 
then  up  with  it  into  the  Copper,  ad¬ 
ding  thereto  3  Pounds  of  Lignum  Vi¬ 
ta,  one  of  dry  Balm,  and  4  Ounces  of 
Nutmegs,  Cloves  and  Cinnamon  toge¬ 
ther;  next  clap  on  the  blind  Head,  Lute 
faft,  and  digeft  24  hours,  when  it  muft 
be  left  to  run  cut  into  its  Receiver; 
and  as  it  is  fit  to  fet  to  Work,  the  V  eft 
is  to  be  put  in,  and  leave  it  to  work  fuf- 
ficiently,  when  it  is  to  be  turned  up,  and 
fuffer’d  to  have  Age,  to  mellow,  and 
become  brisk  to  drink,  and  it  will  be 
excellent  Liquor,  very  whclfome  for 
Man’s  Body,  and  might  be  of  great  Ser¬ 
vice  to  thofe  I  {lands  where  Sugar  and 
Moloffes  fb  plentifully  abound:  Other 
Ingredients  there  are  for  brewing,  Buck¬ 
wheat  being  fometimes  ufed,  Oats  and  a 
fmall  Proportion  of  Beans  mixed  with 
Malt,  does  not  do  amifs,  but  too  great 
I  a  quantity  gives  the  Drink  a  Smack. 

J  ^  G  4.  v '  For 
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For  want  of  Yeft  to  ferment  Drink  t  Brewing,  in  order  to  Difflation,  is 
withal,  fome  have  ufed  Flour  and  Eggs,1  performfoVhus;  The  Water  is  fir  ft  heat- 
others  Caftle'foap ;  but  thetrue  effential !  ed  a  little  above  blood-warm,  and  then 
Oil  of  Barley  will  do  the  Work  efifedi- )  the  Malt  being  in  a  Mafh-tub,  fo  much 
ualJy,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  Deficien-*j  Liquor  is  added  to  it,  as  is  juft  foffici- 


cy  or  Shortnefs  of  Ferment  at  any  time, 
feeing  'tis  durable,  aud  that  a  fmall 
matter  thereof  will  fupply  the  defedb  ; 


ent  to  wet  it 5  and  this  is  called  Mafh- 
ing;  then  row  orftir  it  very  well  with 
2  or  3  pair  of  Hands  ftifiv,  for  half  an 


as  alfo  the  Quinteflence  of  Malt  is  not  hour  together,  till  it  is  all  mix'd  in  e- 
to  be  defpifed,  nor  the  true  Quintef-j  very  part ;  that  done,  add  what  Quan- 
fence  of  Wine,  but  more efpecially  thatjjtity  of  Liqnor  you  think  hr,  but  the 
called  Sal  Panarifius  above  all  fupplies  | ftiffer  the  Mafhing  is,  the  better  it  is ; 
the  Deficiency  in  all  and  in  every  part  |  Afterwards  ftrew  it  all  over  with  a  lit- 
thereof,  if  it  be  but  rightly  us'd.  | tie  frefh  Malt,  and  let  it  hand  an  hour 

For  the  ordering  of  Veflels  for  the; and  a  quarter  or  thereabouts,  when  it 
prefervation  of  Beer,  they  muff  not  at | is  to  be  let  oft’  into  Receivers,  and 
one  time  be  fcalded,  and  at  another  ]  Mafhed  again  with  frefti  Liquor,  letting 
walked  with  cold  Water,  for  that  is  the  >  ftand  about  an  hour,  rowing  as  beT 
direct  way  to  make  the  Beer  have  a  1  fore;  fo  a  third  time;  Some  will  Mafb 
tang  of  the  Veftel;  for  the  fealding  the  J  a  fourth  time,  but  then  it  muft  nor  ftand 
Veftel,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  lb  much  |  above  half  an  hour;  but  thrice  is  enough, 
wafh  away  the  fmell  of  the  Tilts  and  j  Now,  fome  very  ingenious  Ferfons  boil 
Grounds,  as  it  attracts  and  ftirs  up  the  j  their  Liquor  and  cool  it,  which  is  a 
gummous,  rofinous  and  oily  part  of  the'  good  way;  Every  Wort  that  comes  in 
Wood  in  the  external  parts,  and  as  that  is  pumped  up  out  of  the  Under-back 


finds  fomething  to  operate  with,  it  muft 
be  doing,  and  fo  gives  an  hidden  Ferment, 
and  caufes  the  Beer  to  receive  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  that  tang,  which  they  are  .{el- 
dona  fenfible  of  in  Holland ;  for  the  Cask 
has  one  Head  taken  out  by  the  Brew- 


into  the  Cooler,  there  to  cool  j  and 
then  from  the  Cooler  inio  the  Wafh- 
backs,  and  there  let  to  remain,  till  the 
3  Worts  come  together.  And,  by  the 
way,  it's  to  be  noted.  That  you  neither 
hop  nor  boil  as  for  Beer.  When  the 


er’s  Servants  or  Cooper,  and  fo  brought!  Liquors  are  down  in  the  Backs,  in  a 
to  the  River,  and  there  with  a  Broom  j  proper  coolnefs,  and  fit  to  be  let;  a  fuf- 
well  'walked,  and  every  Chink  thereof  ficient  quantity  of  good  Yeft  muft  be 
rubb’d  with  a  Brufli,  and  then  fet  anj  added  to  work  it  well,  as  for  Ale,  and 
End,  to'let  the  Water  runaway;  others;  as  the  Yeft  rifes  up,  beat  it  down  a- 
tub  them  with  Hop-leaves  that  come!  gain,  and  keep  the  fame  all  in,  and  let 
cut  of  the  Wort,  and  fo  rinfe  them  a- 1  it  work,  3, 4,  or  y  days,  according  to 
gain;  then  being  dry’d  in  the  Air,  and  j  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  the  Tempera 


headed,  they  take  a  long  piece  of  Can¬ 
vas,  and  dipping  it  in  Brimftone,  make 
Matches  thereof,  and  with  a  few  Co¬ 
riander-feeds  fet  Fire  thereto;  and  o~ 
pening  the  Bung  let  the  Match  burn  in 
the  Veftel,  keeping  in  as  much  as  they 
can  of  the  Sulphureous  Fume,  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  Bung  lightly  on,  and  when  the 


ment  of  -your  Back,  when  fet  according 
to  the  Difcretion  of  a  Diftiller ;  for  a  Back 
of  Wafh,  either  to  cold  or  too  hot  fet, 
may  be  eafily  helped,  by  adding  in  hot 
or  cold  .Liquor;  Now,  if  the  time  of 
the  Wafbes  being  come,  be  exadbly 
known,  the  thick  Yeft  may  be  taken 
off  to  let  other  Backs  with;  but  if  not. 


match  is  burnt,  they  flop  all  clofe  for  a  thefe  ligns  muft  be  taken  along  with 
little  time;  then  being  opened  and  co-  you;  It  will  work  itfelf  down  fiat, 
ming  to  the  Air,  the  Cask  is  found  to.  and  then  the  thick  Yeft  will  ftick  to 
be  as  Iweet  as  a  Violet.  As  to  Bottling,  \  the  bottom,  and  what  lies  on  the  Top 
Clearing ,  Tunning,  and  rejlor'mg  Sour  and  will  be  a  kind  of  a  hoary  or  yefty  Head; 


decay  d  Beer,  fee  their  feveral  Heads. 


and  it  is  to  be  obforved,  that  the  Wafh 
muft  be  neither  Sour  nor  Sweet,  but  in 

a  -Me- 
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a  Medium  between  both;  for  then  it 
will  be  mod  profitable  tor  the  Diftiller. 

As  for  the  Manner  of  working  the  Li¬ 
quor  into  low-Wines  and  proof-Spirits  3 
it  muft  be  pumped  out  of  the  wafh- 
back  into  the  Still,  till  it  is  filled  as  high 
as  the  upper  Nails  or  thereabouts  *  and 
as  it  is  pumped  up,  care  mud  be  taken 
that  another  row  all  up  together,  fo  as 
that  in  the  bottom  may  come  into  the 
Still  thick  and  thin  together;  But  the 
nofe  thereof  is  not  yet  to  be  put  into 
the  Worm  :  At  firft  a  very  good  Fire 
mu  ft  be  made  to  caufe  it  to  boil,  and 
io  a  great  part  of  the  Gafs-wijl  go  oft,! 
as  much  as  poiTibly  can  without  de- 
codtion;  Then  as  the  Beak  begins  to 
drop,  the  Nofe  is  to  be  put  into  the 
Worm,  and  ail  luted  fa  ft  with  a  Pafte 
of  Whiting  and  Rye-flour:  The  Still 
being  brought  thus  to  work,  if  it 
fhould  run  too  fall  5  the  Fire  muft  be 
immediately  damped  with  wet  Coals 
or  Afhes :  And  thus  they  proceed  to  the 
firft  extraction  to  draw  oft  Low-wines. 
Now  it  is  obferv’d,  that  forne  Malt  at 
the  beginning  will  run  off  one  Can,  nay, 
2  or  3  of  Proof-Spirits,  and  then  it  ge¬ 
nerally  runs  long;  others  run  not  at  be¬ 
ginning  fo  fully  proof,  yet  yield  indif¬ 
ferently  well:  Thus  the  Low-wines  be¬ 
ing  diftilled,  they  are  left  to  lye  10  or 
14  Days  to  inrich  themfelves;  Having 
thus  done,  they  proceed  to  a  fecond 
Extradfion  into  Prodf-Goods ,  and  fo  on 
to  a  third  Rectification. 

BRICK-EAR  T  H .  See  Barely 

Brick  Earth. 

BRICK  L  AY  E  R  S- V/7  O  R  K,  at 
London,  where  a  Bricklayer  has  2  Shil¬ 
lings  and  Six-pence  a  Day,  a  Labourer 
1  Shilling  8  Pence  and  that  Bricks 
are  14  Shillings  a  Thoufand,  Lime  4 
Pence  half  Penny  a  bufhel,  and  Tiles  2 
Shillings  and  6  Pence  a  Hundred ;  for 
the  Bricklayer  to  find  Bricks,  Mortar, 
Scaffolding,  &c.  for  a  Houfe  is  y  Pounds 
a  Pole  fquaie,  that  is,  16  foot  and  a 
half,  but  lor  Walling,  4  Pounds  10  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Pole,  if  the  Bricklayer  find  all 
Materials,  is  enough ;  and  for  his  Work 
only,  Ms  1  Pound  2  Shillings  a  Pole, 
that  is  272  fquare  Foot,  and  a  Brick  and 
a  half  thick;  In  the  Country,  they’ll 
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build  a  Wall  for  18  Shillings  a  Pole,  aL 
lowing  it  to  be  a  Brick  and  a  half  thick. 
Note,  that  45-00  Bricks  will  make  a 
Pole  fquare  of  Walling  one  Brick  and  a 
half  thick,  and  ayBulhels  of  Lime  will 
1  l'erve  where  the  Sand  is  good,  th^t  is 
to  fay,  of  a  large  rough  Grain  not 
mix’d  with  Soil. 

BRIC  K-M  AKING;  dig  up  the 
Earth  about  Michaelmas  and  Qhnfimas 
that  it  may  have  fufficient  time  to  mel¬ 
low,  ferment,  or  digeft,-  which  will 
render  it  more  fit  to  temper  about  March 
or  April,  when  the  treading  or  term- 
pering  ought  to  be  done  more  than 
doubly  what  is  ufual ;  iince  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Bricks  wholly  depends  upon 
the  well  performance  of  its  firft  Pre¬ 
paration  ;  for  the  Earth  in  it  felf,  before 
it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle  and 
dufty,  but  adding  of  fmall  quantities  of 
Water  gradually  to  it,  and  working  and 
incorporating  it  together,  open  the  bo¬ 
dy,  whereby  the  Aftringent  Sal-nitral 
power  of  Nature  appears  and  tinges  the 
whole  with  a  tough,  glewy,  ftrong 
Band,  or  Subftance :  But  if  in  the  tem¬ 
pering  of  Bricks  you  over-water  them, 
as  the  ufual  and  too  common  Method 
is,  it  deftroys  the  End  for  which  they 
are  defigned,  and  they  become  dry  and 
as  brittle  aimoft  as  the  Earth  they  are 
made  of ;  whereas  otherwife  they  be¬ 
come  fmooth,  lolid,  hard  and  durable, 
and  one  of  them  takes  up  as  much,  ve¬ 
ry  near,  as  a  Brick  and  a  half  made  the 
contrary  Way;  which  laft  are  fpungy, 
light,  and  full  of  Cracks,  for  want  of 
due  Working  and  Management,  and 
through  the  mixing  of  Ail.es  and  light 
Bandy  Earth  to  make  them  work  eafy, 
and  with  greater  difpatch,  as  alfo  to 
fave  Culm  or  Coals  in  the  burning  of 
them.  Again,  for  Bricks  made  of  good 
Earth  and  well  temper’d,  as  they  be¬ 
come  folid  and  ponderous,  fo  they  will 
take  up  a  longer  time  drying  and  burn-, 
ing  than  the  common  ones,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  welldryingof  Bricks 
before  they  are  burned,  prevents  crack¬ 
ing  and  crumbling  in  the  burning;  for 
when  they  are  too  wet,  they  are  then 
in  extremes,  which  never  do  well  toge¬ 
ther,  And  for  ordering  the  Fire  for 
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this  purpofe,  make  it  gently  at  fir d,  and 
encreafe  it  by  degrees  as  your  Bricks 
grow  harder. 

But  though  burning  of  Bricks  bene- 
ceflary  for  building  of-  Houfes,  <&c,  yet 
a  Wall  or  Houfemay  be  made  with  un¬ 
burned  Bricks;  for  which  end,  i.  Let 
your  Earth  be  high  and  well  temper’d, 
fmooth  and  well  moulded,  as  already  j 
hinted,  and  this  done  in  the  hotted  Sea-! 
Eon ;  then  dry’d  and  turn'd  after  the 
manner  of  Brick-making;  only  it  mud 
be  longer  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Ele¬ 
ments,  till  they  become  hard  and  tough,  j 
and  then  ufe  them  after  this  manner: 
Take  Loom  ora  Brick-earth,  and  mix¬ 
ing  therewith  fome  good  Lime,  tem¬ 
per  them  very  high  till  they  become! 
tough,  fmooth  andglewy;  let  the  Wall! 
of  your  Houfe  be  2  Bricks  or  2  and  an  j 
half  thick,  and  your  unburnt  Bricks  be¬ 
ing  laid  in  this  well-temper 5d  Mortar, 
they  will  cement  and  become  one  hard 
and  folid  Body,  as  if  the  whole  were 
but  one  entire  Brick  or  Stone.-  When 
you  have  railed  your  Wall  4  or  y  Foot 
high  from  the  Foundation,  let  it  dry  2 
or  3  Days  before  you  proceed  further  j 
then  build  thereon  4.  or  y  Foot  more, 
making  the  like  Paufe  as  before,  and  fo 
proceeding  till  the  Wall  is  finidfd :  Af¬ 
terwards  temper  fome  of  the  fa  me  Earth 
the  Wall  was  made  of,  with  a  little  more 
Lime  that  was  ufed  for  the  Wall,  which 
you  mud  be  lure  to  temper  very  well, 
and  with  this  Mortar  plaider  all  your 
Wall  well  on  the  other  fide,  which  will 
keep  off  the  Weather;  and  if  you 
would  have  it  more  beautiful,  it’s  only 
putting  more  Lime  to  it  and  lefs  Loom ; 
and  when  this  is  dry,  you  may  colour 
and  paint  it,  with  Red,  Blue,  or  any 
other  colour  that  you  like  bed. 

Now  there  are  feveral Terms  of  Art 
belonging  to  this  Trade  ofBrick-making, 
which  becaufe  better  obferved  all  toge- 
ther  at  once,  I  fhall  fet  down  here  10 
far  as  they  have  come  to  my  Know¬ 
ledge:  As  1.  Lading  the  Clay;  2. Tem¬ 
pering  the  Clay.  3.  The  Wheeler,  who 
is  the  Perfonthat  carries  the  Clay  from 
the  Pit  to  the  Moulding-board  foot*  and 
there  turns  it  off  the  Wheel-bar  row.  4. 
The  Staker,  that  puts  the  Clay  off  the 
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Gaound  upon  the  Board,  y.  The 
Moulder,  that  works  the  Clay  into  the 
Brick- moulds,  and  dr  ikes  the  fuperflu- 
ous  Clay  off  the  top  of  the  Moulds.  6. 
Breaker-Off,  who  takes  the  Mould  with 
the  Clay  in  it  from  the  Moulder,  and 
lays  it  on  the  Ground  to  dry.  y.  Item , 
Moulder  is  he  that  parts  off  the  Clay 
from  the  Mould.  8.  Off-bearer  is  he 
that  puts  off  the  empty  Mould  into 
the  Tub  of  Water  or  Sand.  9.  Sanding 
the  Brick,  is  to  riddle  or  cad  dry  Sand 
on  the  wet  Brick  lying  on  the  Ground, 

1  o. - — —is  the  railing  of  the  Bricks 
on  one  fide,  that  they  may  dry  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  fooner.  11.  Taker-up  of  the 
Brick,  has  his  Work  alfo  to  drefs  and 
fmooth  them  from  irregular  Edges. 
12.  Walling  the  Brick,  is  to  lay  them 
one  upon  another,  after  the  Manner  of 
a  Wall,  to  keep  them  from  foul  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  that  they  may  dry  thorough¬ 
ly.  15.  To  fod,  is  to  cover  the  Bricks. 
14.  Setting  the  Bricks  in  the  Kiln.  iy. 
A  Kiln  of  Bricks.  16.  Arches  of  the 
Kiln  are  the  hollow  Places  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  where  the  Fire  is.  17.  Pige¬ 
on-holes,  are  holes  in  the  Fire-Arches. 
18.  Checker-courfe,  is  the  lower 
|  row  of  Bricks  in  the  Arch.  19.  Ty- 
!  ing-courfe,  arethofe  that  cover  the  top 
I  of  the  Arch.  20.  Bind  ing-courfe,  is  the 
j  laying  of  Bricks  over  the  joints  of  the 
;  Under-courfe.  21.----— is  the  lay- 
j  ing  of  flack  or  Email  Coal  between  e- 
j  very  courfe  or  row  of  Bricks.  22.  Di- 
|  viding- courfe,  is  the  divifions  or  parts 
|  of  a  Kiln.  23.  Flatting- courfe,  is  the 
j  top  of  all  the  Kiln.  24.  Dawbing  the 
j  Kiln,  is  the  claying  of  it  all  about  the 
|  top  to  keep  the  Fire  in,  and  fecure  the 
Kiln  from  Weather.  2y.  Firing,  is  to 
fet  the  Fuel,  put  into  the  Arches,  on 
Fire.  26.  Yearthing  implies  to  put 
Earth  about  it  to  dop  the  Arches,  that 
the  Fire  may  take  upwards  to  the  top 

of  the  Kiln.  27.— - — is  the  cooling 

of  the  Kiln  after  it  has  done  burning. 
28.  Breaking  the  Kiln.  29.  Counting 
of  the  Brick.  30.  And  carrying  the 
Brick,  which  is  to  bring  them  to  the 
Place  where  they  are  to  be  ufed  for 
building,  which  is  either  on  Horfe- 
back  or  in  Tumbrels. 


BRICKS, 
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B  K 1 C IC  S,  may  be  made  of  any 
Earth  that  is  clear  of  Stones,  even  Sea- 
Owfe;  but  all  Earth  will  not  burn  red  : 
They  ought  to  be  9  Inches  long,  4  In¬ 
ches  and  a  half  broad,  and  2  Inches  and  a 
half  thick.  To  burn  a  Clamp  of  Brick 
of  16000,  7  Tun  of  Coals,  20  Hundred 
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end  faften’d  under  the  Horfe’s  Cheeks, 
and  the  other  to  the  Girth  between  his 
Legs,  to  make  him  Rein  well,  and  to 
cail  up  his  Head,  n.  Chaff-Halter  ;  a 
Woman's  Bridle  is  the  fame,  only  3tis 
double  Reined, 

BRIM,  the utmoff edge pf anything; 
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to  the  Tun  are  commonly  allow’d,  or  9  |  as  of  a  Glafs,  Plate.  <&c.  among  Florifisi 


hundred  Faggots  about  3  Foot  long,  and 
to  fome  Earth,  10  Bufhels  of  Coals  to 
1000  of  Bricks,  7  or  800  of  Bricks 
will  take  up  a  Yard  fquare  of  Clay,  and 
the  Workmen  generally  have  6  Shillings 
a  1000  to  make  them. 

BRIDLE,  is  fo  termed  when  all  its 


the  Brim  of  a  Flower  is  the  outward  edge 
of  it,  or  that  part  which  turns. 

To  BRIM;  a  Sow  is  Laid  to  Brim, 
or  to  go  to  Brim,  that  is,  ready  to  take 
Boar. 

B  P.I  N  E,  Salt-water,  or  Pickle. 
BRINE-WATER,  a  Salt-water, 


Appurtenances  are  fix’d  together,  in  the  [which  being  boil’d,  turns  into  Salt. 

pro  1  r%arf*C  f\T  if*  D  T  LT  FDA  "NT  C  Jjl 


feveral  parts  of  it,  for  the  Government 
of  a  Horfe,  and  they  are  thefe  :  1 .  The  \ 


BRINE-PAN, 
To  BRITE 


or 


See  Salt. 
BRIGHT, 


fin 


Bit  or  Snaffle,  which  is  the  Iron-work  [  Husbandry)  Wheat,  Barley,  or  any  other 
put  infro^a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  of  which  Grain  is  Laid  to  Brits,  when  it  grows 
there  are  feveral  Sorts,  which  lee  under  ;  over  ripe  and  Blatters, 
the  Article  Bit.  2 .  The  Head-flail,  be- 1  BRIZE,  a  fort  of  Ground  that  has 
ing  the  2  fflort  Leathers  that  come  from  |  lain  long  untill’d, 
the  top  of  the  Head  to  the  Rings  of  the]  BRIZ  E-VENTS,  Shelters  which 
Bit.  3.  Fillet,  that  which  lies  over  the  Gardiners  who  have  not  Walls  on  the 
Fore-head,  and  under  the  Fore-top  5  if .  North  Side  to  keep  the  cold  Winds  from 
the  Horfe  have  Trappings,  this  is  ufu-  [damagingtheir  Melon  Beds  ufe.  They  are 
ally  adorned  with  a  Role,  or  the  like, ;  Inclofures  about  6  or  7  foot  high  and 
or  Leather  fet  with  Studs, ^  4.  The  an  Inch  thick  or  better,  madeof  Straw, 
Thi oat- band,  being  that  Leather  which  Supported  by  Stakes  fixe  into  the  Ground 
*s  button  d  from  the  Head-band  under  |  and  Props  acrofs  both  inlide  and  outfide, 
the  Tnroat.  y,  Reins,  the  long  Thong  jfaflened  together  with  willow  Twigs 
of  Leather,  that  comes  from  the  Rings' 
of  the  Bit,  and  being  caff  over  the  Horfe’s 
Head,  the  Rider  holds  them  in  Kis  Hands, 
whereby  he  guides  the  Horfe  as  he  plea- 


or  Iron  Wire, 

BROCK,  a  Wild  Beall,  otherwile 
call’d  a  Badger-,  among  Hunters  a  Hart 
of  the  third  Year,  is  alfo  termed  a  Brock 


fes.  6.  outton  and  Loop  at  the  end  of[  or  Brocket,  and  a  Hind  of  the  fame  Year, 
the  Reins,  by  which  it  is  failen’d  to  the  ~ 

Ring  of  the  Bit ;  the  other  end  of  the 


a  Brocket’s  Siller. 

B  RO  D-HALF-PENNY. 


See 


Reins  having  only  a  Button  fo  large  Bord  Halfpenny. 
that  it  cannot  go  through  the  Ring  of  BRO  K  AGE,  or  BROKERAGE, 
the  Bk  on  the  otner  fide ;  this  is  called  !  the  Provifions,  Wages,  or  Hire  of  a 

a  Running  Rein,  by  which  a  Horfe  is  Broker *  alfo  a  Broker’s  Trade  or  Bufi- 
Jed  at  a  good  Dfflance,  and  has  Liberty  nefs. 

to  leap  a  Diich  or  mount  a  Hedge.  7.  The  I  BROKER,  a  Term  commonlyap- 
Nofe-band,  a  Leather  mat  goes  over  the!  ply'd  to  thofc  that  fell  old  Cloaths,  and 
middle  Of  ms  Nofe,  and  through  Loops  1  Houfhold-fiuff,  or  that  let  out  Money  to 
-at  the  Back  of  the  Head-flail,  and  lb  s  Necefiitous  People  on  Pawns  :  Brokers 
buckxed  un^er  his  Cheeks;  this  is  ufu-  are  alfo  Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Goods  for 
ally  adorn  d  as  tne  Mllet,  if  the  Horfe  pothers;  there  being  fuch  almoll  for  all 
be  Trapped  and  Studded.  8.  A  Trench  J forts  of  Trades,  and  they  arc  ufualiy  de~ 
9.  A  Cavezan,  being  a  falieReinto  holdlcay’d  Merchants,  or  Men  that  know 
orJ-da  3 ^7*  3°"  A  MartingalJ  their  Trade  well,  but  perhaps  have  no 

whica  is  a  laong  of  Leather,  the  one  iStock,  yet  having  great  Acquaintance, 

®  are 
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are  employ’d  by  Merchants  to  bring 
Cuftomersto  buy  their  Merchandize;  tor 
which  they  ufually  allow  them  about 
half  per  Cent .  and  upon  their  Word  they 
often  truft  the  Buyers  ;  but  there  are  ^ 
other  forts,  viz,.  Exchange-Brokers  and 
Stock  Brokers ;  which  fee. 

BROOK.,  a  little  River  or  fmall 
Current  of  Water. 

BROOK-LIME;  an  Herb  mode¬ 
rately  hot  and  moift,  prevalent  againit 
the  Dropfy,  Scurvy,  and  Stone,  as  alfo 
for  cleaning  the  Blood. 

BROOM,  is  an  improvement  of 
barren  Grounds,  and  a  faver  of  more 
fubftantial  Fuel.  The  Spanifh  Broom  is 
more  fweet  and  beautiful  than  the  En- 
glijh,  and  may  be  fown  here  with  equal 
Succefs.  In  the  Weft  of  France  and 
Cornrval  it  grows  to  an  incredible  height. 
The  Seeds  of  Broom  Vomit  and  Purge, 
but  the  Buds  and  Flowers,  being  Pick- 
led,  are  very  grateful. 

Broom  if  well  laid  will  alfo  make  an 
excellent  Thatch  for  Houfes  or  Barns : 
But  this  Plant  is  mo  ft  pernicious  of  all 
to  Arable  and  Pafture-land,  as  fhedding 
no  Leaves,  but  continually  fucking  the 
Heart  of  the  Ground  it  grows  upon. 
The  only  way  to  kill  it,  is  to  root  it  up, 
and  to  plow  the  Land,  burn-beating 
and  manuring  it  with  Dung,  Afhes, 
or  rather  with  Chalk  and  Marle-fize. 

BROWSE,  BROUCE  or  BRUT- 
TLE,  are  the  tops  of  the  Branches  of 
Trees,  whereon  Cattle  ufually  Feed. 

BRUISE;  when  a  Dog  has  received 
any  outward  Bruife,  bathe  the  fweli’d 
place  with  fome  Chick  -  weed  and 
Groundfel,  boyfd  in  Strong  Ale-dregs 
till  they  be  foft;  but  if  the  hurt  be  in¬ 
terna],  give  him  half  a  pint  of  New-milk, 
and  half  an  Ounce  of  Stone-pitch  pow¬ 
der’d. 

BRUSH.  See  Chape. 

B  R  Y  O  N  Y,  a  Plant  alfo  call’d  Snake¬ 
weed,  It  is  of  2  Sorts;  the  oneis  a  bran¬ 
chy  Plant  with  Bender  Stalks,  many  of 
which  are  tall,  but  of  quick  growth, 
having  clafpers,  with  which  they  take 
hold  of  any  thing  in  their  way. 

This  fort  of  Bryony  has  Leaves  like 
that  of  our  Lady’s  Seal,  or  the  Virgin 
Vine;  only  they  are  lefts  hairy,  rough 
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and  whitifh.  Each  flower  confifts  o  f 
leveral  Leaves  in  the  fhapeof  a  Bell,  o- 
pen  and  indented  into  feveral  Parts,  in 
which  the  cup  is  contained.  The  le- 
cond  fort  differs  only  from  the  firft  in 
that  its  Berries  when  they  ripen  turn 
black. 

It  will  thrive  in  any  Soil  if  it  be  not 
fown  in  too  fhady  a  place  ;  and  when 
once  it  is  fown  or  planted  it  will  re¬ 
main  a  long  time  without  fowing  a- 
gain  or  replanting. 

It  is  to  be  multiply’d  either  by  Seeds 
or  Roots ,  It  is  proper  to  cover  Arbours 
Palifadoes  in  a  little  time,  the  Boughs 
being  very  long  and  branchy,  and  makes 
a  fine  covering.  The  firft  fhoots  of  it  are 
eaten  like  Afparagus they  are  loofening 
to  the  Body,  promoters  of  Urine  and  the 
Men fes.  The  Root  is  cleanfing,  drying, 
foltfningand  diflblving.  A  Dram  weight 
of  it  taken  daily  is  good  for  falling  Sick- 
nefs  and  Vertigoes. 

BUCK;  this  Beaft,  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  Age,  is  call’d,  a  great  Buck,  and 
is  common  in  moft  Countries,  being  cor¬ 
pulent  as  an  Hart,  but  in  fize  refembling 
moreaRoe,  exeept  in  colour;  the  Males 
have  Horns,  which  they  lofe  yearly  ; 
the  Females  none  at  all.  As  for  their 
colour,  they  are  divers,  being  moftly 
branded  and  fandy,  with  a  black  Lift  all 
along  the  Back  ;  their  Bellies  fpotted 
with  white,  which  they  lofe  by  their 
old  Age ;  and  the  Does  do  more  efpeci- 
ally  vary  in  their  colour,  being  fame- 
times  all  white,  and  fo  like  Goats,  ex¬ 
cept  in  1  their  Hair,  which  is  fhorter  ; 
the  Horns  of  Bucks  differ  not  much 
from  the  Hart,  except  in  bignefs,  and 
that  they  grow  out  of  their  Heads  like 
Fingers  out  of  the  Hand ;  and  therefore 
this  Fallow  Deer  is  call’d  Cervus  Pal - 
matuS)  their  Flefh  is  excellent  for  Nou- 
rifhment,  but  their  Blood  breeds  Melan¬ 
choly. 

BUCK  of  the  firfi  Head .  thus  they 
call  a  Buck  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  Age. 

BUG  K-H  U  N  T  I  N  G  ;  their  is  no 
fuch  Art, and  Skill  requir’d  in  lodging  a 
Buck,  as  in  harbouring  a  Hart,  nor  fo 
much  drawing  after,  only  judge  by  the 
View,  and  mark  what  Groves  or  Co¬ 
verts  he  enters,  for  he  wanders  not  up 

and 
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and  down  fo  often  as  the  Hart,  nor  fre¬ 
quently  changes  his  Lay;  but  in  Hunt¬ 
ing  they  differ  from  one  another,  in  this 
manner  :  The  Buck  betakes  herfelf  to 
fiich  ftrong  Holds  and  Coverts  as  he  is 
mo  ft  acquainted  with,  not  flying  far 
before  the  Hounds,  nor  crofting  nor 
doubling,  and  ufing  no  fuch  Subtilties 
as  the  Hart  is  accuftom’d  to  ;  andtho’ 
the  Buck  will  leap  a  Brook  or  River, 
yet  that  Brook  muft  not  be  fo  deep,  nor 
can  he  ftay  fo  long  at  Soil,  he  groans 
and  trots,  as  an  Hart  belleth  but  not  fo 
loud,  rattlingin  the  Throat;  neither  will 
thefe  2.  Beafts  come  near  one  another’s 
Lay,  and  they  have  feldom  or  never  any 
other  Relays  than  the  old  Hounds :  They 
alfo  herd  more  than  the  Hart  does,  and 
lie  in  the  drieft  places,  tho’  if  they  are 
at  large,  they  herd  but  little  from  May 
to  Augufl.  And  now,  thegreateft  Sub- 
tilty  an  Huntfman  need  to  ufe  in  hunt¬ 
ing  this  Animal,  is,  to  have  a  care  of 
hunting  Counter  or  Change,  becaufe  of 
the  plenty  of  FallowDeer  that  ufe  to  come 
more  dire&ly  upon  the  Hounds,  than  the 
Deer  do.  The  Buck  comes  infeafon  the 
8thofy#/y,  and  goes  out  the  Hth  ofS1^- 
tember  at  which  times  the  Doe  comes 
in  feafon,  and  goes  outat  Twelfth-tide. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  or 
the  County  of  Bucks ;  is  an  Inland-Coun¬ 
ty,  parted  on  the  South  from  Bark/lure 
by  the  Thames,  having  on  the  North, 
Bedford  and  North  amp  onfhire,  on  the 
Eaft,  Hart  for  dfnire  and  Middlefex,  and 
on  the  Weft,  Qxfordfhire ;  in  lengthfrom 
North  to  South,  40  miles;  in  breadth 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  18;  in  which  extent 
it  contains  441000  Acres  of  Land,  and 
18590  Houles;  the  whole  being  divided 
into  8  Hundreds,  wherein  are  i8y  Pa¬ 
li  flies,  and  iy  Market  Towns,  y  where¬ 
of,  beftdes  Agmundefham  have  the  Pri¬ 
vilege  of  fending  each  2  Members  to 
Parliament.  It  is  a  fruitful!  County, 
both  in  Grapes  and  Corn,  and  is  of  chief 
Note  for  Grazing.  South-eaftward  it 
rifes  into  Hills,  call'd,  The  Chiltern ,  which 
afford  much  Wood  ;  the  North-parts 
are  watered  by  the  Oufe,  the  middle  by 
the  Tame,  and  the  South  Eaft  parts  by 
the  Coin  which  feparates  ;it  from  Mid- 
dlefex ,  It’s  alfo  a  Shire  where  Beech 
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grows  in  a  great  plenty;  and  the  Sheep 
in  its  Vales  have  moft  excellent  fine  and 
loft  Fleeces. 

BUCKLE  or  GIRTH-BUCKLE, 
(among  Sadlers )  a  4  fquare  Hood  with 
a  Tongue,  which  is  made  fteady  ingo¬ 
ing  through  a  hole  of  Leather,  and 
faften’d  with  narrow  Thongs. 

B  U C K-M  AST,  the  Maft  or  Fruit 
of  the  Beech-tree. 

BUCRS-HOR  N,  a  Saliet-herb  on¬ 
ly  multipli’d  by  Seed,  which  is  fo  very 
like  that  of  Borage,  that  they  cannot 
well  be  diftinguifh’d  ;  being  alfo  to  be 
order’d  after  the  fame  manner ;  It  has 
many  fmall  jagged  Leaves,  which  when 
cut,  new  ones  fpring  up  in  their  room; 
this  Plant  is  effectual  to  ftanch  Bleeding, 
and  to  take  off  Warts. 

BUCK  S-H  O  RN-TRE  E,  or  Vir¬ 
ginian  Sumach,  in  Latin,  Rhus  Virginiana, 
grows  in  fome  places  6  foot  high,  the 
young  branches  being  of  a  reddifh 
brown,  feeling  like  Velvet,  and  yield¬ 
ing  Milk  if  cut  and  broken  ;  the 
Leaves  are  fnipt  about  the  edges,  and  at 
theendof  the  Branches  come  forth  long, 
thick  and  brown  Tufts,  made-of  foft 
and  woolly  Thrums,  among  which  ap¬ 
pear  many  fmall  Flowers;  theRoots  put 
forth  numerous  Suckers,  whereby  it  is 
encreafed. 

BUCK-THORN,  a  Shrub,  the 
Berries  of  which  are  us’d  in  Phyflck, 
for  purging  Medicines,  and  to  make  a 
deep  green  Colour. 

BUCK-WHEAT  or  TRENCH- 
WHEAT,  a  Grain  much  improv’d  in 
Surry,  and  exceeding  advantageous  m 
barren  fandy  Lands  ;  one  Bufhel  of  it 
will  fbw  an  Acre.  ’Tis  ufually  Town  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  May,  and  yields 
a  very  great  encreafe  ;  it  is  excellent 
Food  for  Swine,  Poultry,  &c.  and  the 
Flour  of  it  being  very  white  makes  a 
fine  Pan-cake,  when  mixt  with  a  little 
Wheat-meal.  After  this  Grain  is  mown,1 
it  muft  lie  feveral  Days  till  the  Stalksbe 
wither’d,  before  it  is  honied  ;  neither  is 
there  any  danger  of  its  Seeds  falling,  nor 
does  it  fuffer  much  by  wer.  It  makes 
as  good  a  Lay  for  Wheat  or  Rye  as  any 
other  Grain  or  Pulie,  efpecially  if  it  be 
not  mow’d  but  plough’d  in;  but  thebeft 
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the  CoiWtry-houfe  have  Air,  and  not  be 
open  to  Tempefis,  feated  in  a  good  Soil,  and 
therein  to  excell  if  you  can ,  let  it  ft  and 
under  a  Hill,  and  face  the  South  in  an 
healthy  place ;  let  there  be  no  to  ant  of  Work¬ 
men  or  Labourer  s  let  there  be  good  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  let  it  jtand  near  fome  City  or 
Alfo  a  weaned  Calf  of  the  firft  year,  fo  j  Market-Toron,  or  the  Sea,  or  fome  Naviga- 
call’d  becaufe  the  Horns  are  then  in  the  \ble  River,  or  have  a  good  Road  or  Way 
Bud.  from  it.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  have  Wood 
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way  is,  when  'tis  in  Grafs,  juft  before 
it  blofloms,  to  let  Cattel,  particularly 
Milch-Cows,  feed  'upon  it,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  give  a  great  deal  of  Milk, 
and  make  both  the  Butter  and  Cheeie  ex¬ 
traordinary  good. 

BUD,  a  Bloftbm  or  young  Sprout: 


BUDS,  (among  Gardiners)  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  firft  tops  of  mod  Sallet-plants, 
preferable  to  all  other  lefs  tender  parts, 
fiich  as  Afhen-keys,  Broom-buds,  &c. 
itot  and  dry,  having  the  virtue  of  Ca¬ 
pers,  and  efteemed  to  be  very  opening 
and  prevalent  again  (1  the  Spleen  and  Scur¬ 
vy  j  being  pickled,  they  arefprinkled  a- 
mong  Saiiets,  or  eaten  by  themfelves. 

BUGLOSS,  is  in  nature  much  like 
Borage,  but  fometimes  moreaftringent ; 
the  Flowers  of  both,  with  the  entire 
Plant,  are  greatly  reftorative,  being  pre- 
ferv’d.  See  Borage. 

BUGS,  Inledfs  or  Vermin  of  a  dark 
Cinnamon  colour  quite  flat,  very  trou- 
blefbrne  in  Summer  time,  both  by  their 
Bitings,  and  their  ill  finell  when  bruis'd 


as  well  as  Water  near  it  ;  and  ft’s  far 
better  to  have  the  Houfe  defended  by 
Trees  than  Hills  5  a  good  Profpedt  is  alfo 
very  agreeable,  according  to  the  Variety 
it  affords;  neither  ffluft  the  Houfe  be 
too  low  feated,  left  the  conveniency  of 
Cellaring  be  loft  ;  but  if  it  cannot  be 
built  but  upon  low  Ground,  the  Lower- 
floor  fhould  be  fet  higher*  tofupply  the 
wane  in  the  Cellar,  of  what  cannot  be 
ftruck  in  the  Ground  ;  for  in  fuch  low 
places  it  is  very  conducive  to  the  dri» 
nefs  and  healthinefs  of  the  Air,  to  have 
Cellars  under  the  Houfe,  fo  that  the 
Floors  be  good  and  cieled  underneath-- 
There  is  a  great  inconveniency  in 
building  Barns,  Stables,  &c.  too  near  the 
Manfion-Houfe;  the  Cattle,  Poultry  and 


In  order  to  deftroy  them,  wafli  Bed-  the  like,  which  require  to  be  kept  Dear 


fteads,  fyc.  over  with  Oil  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  or  paint  them  over  with  Verde- 
greafe  ground  in  Linfeed  and  Turpen¬ 
tine  Oil.  Or  boil  Wormwood,  Rue, 
common  Oil  and  Water  together  till  the 
Water  is  confirm'd,  then  ft  rain-  it,  make 
it  into  an  Ointment  with  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  Greafe,  or  quick  Sulphur,  and 
rub  the  Chinks,  Jointsand  Buggy  places 
of  the  Bed-ftead  with  it,  or  mix  Hemp, 

Oil  and  Ox  Gall  together,  and  rub  the 
Bed-ftead  all  over  with  it,  and  the  Bugs 
will  not  come  near  it. 

Pound  equal  Quantities  of  black  Soap 
and  common  Soap  together,  and  mix  as 
much  Quickfilver  with  it,  and  make  an 
Ointment  and  daub  the  Buggy  places 
with  it. 

BUILDING,  is  not  confider’d  here 
according  to  the  nice  and  exadt  Rules 
of  Architedfure,  but  fo  as  it  requires  the 
proper  Situation  of  a  plain  Country- 
Seat,  with  fomewhat  concerning  the 
fecureft  and  cheapeft  way  of  Building 
in  general  Terms  j  Cm  advifes,  To  let  it  be  4  %are,  it's  of  neceftify  that  there 
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them,  prove  an  annoyancethereto;  and 
for  the  Garden,  it’s  proper  to  let  ir  join 
to  one  if  not  more  tides  of  the  Houfe, 
and  fuch  tides  as  do  not  join  thereto, 
fhould  have  Courts  or  Yards  kept  from 
Cattel,  &c.  and  be  planted  with  Trees 
for  fhade,  Refrefhmentand  Defence,  and 
the  Walls  alfo  with  Vines-  and  other 
Fiuits.  Not  to  fpeakof  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  Strudfures,  in  regard  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  cheapnefs  and  fecurity  of  Build¬ 
ing;  it  is  obfervable,  that  Houfes  built 
too  high  in  places  obnoxious  to  the 
'Wind,  and  not  well  fecured  with  Hills, 
or  Trees,  require  more  Materials  to  build, 
and  alfo  more  Repairs  to  maintain  them  ; 
and  are  not  fo  commodious  to  the  In¬ 
habitants  as  the  lower-built  Houfes, 
which  may  be  made  at  a  much  eaiier 
Rate,  and  as  compleat  and  beautiful  as 
the  other.  In  building  of  an  Houfe  long¬ 
ways  the  life  of  fome  Rooms  are  loft, 
and  it  takes  up  more  Entries  andPafla- 
ges,  and  requires  more  Doors  ;  and  if 
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mull  be  Light  wanting  in  the  Middle- 
rooms  more  than  if  it  be  built  in  form 
of  the  Roman  Capital  Letter  H,  or  of 
thelike  Figure,  whereby  it  has  abetter 
and  firmer  (landing  againft  the  Winds, 
and  Light  and  Air  comes  in  every  way  to 
it  j  every  Room  being  near  one  to  the 
other ;  the  Offices, as  the  Kitchen,  Dairy- 
rooms,  Brewing  and  Baking-Rooms, 
being  near  to  the  Hall,  t&c.  Where 
Bricks  may  be  had,  the  Walls  are  bed, 
and  more  fecurely  railed  with  them,  and 
with  little  Charge,  if  firm  and  (Long 
Columns  or  Quoins  be  raifed  at  the 
Corners  of  the  Houfe,  fully  ftrong  to 
fupport  the  Roof  and  main  Beams,  that 
may  be  built  fquare,  and  between  which 
Walls  may  be  raifed  of  the  fame  Mate¬ 
rials  y  and  worked  up  together  with  the 
Corners  or  Columns,  leaving  one  half 
of  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  the  Co¬ 
lumn  without,  and  the  other  within  the 
Wall,  whereby  much  Cod  and  Charges, 
both  in  Materials  and.  Workmanfhip, 
will  be  faved,  and  yet  the  Houfe  be  firm 
and  ftrong. 

The  heavier  the  Covering  is,  the  grea¬ 
ter  the  Expence,  and  the  (boner  you 
come  to  Repairs  ;  therefore,  Lead  or 
Stone  (where  Earthen  Tile,  Slate,  Shin¬ 
gles,  <&c,  can  be  had)  are  not  to  be  ap¬ 
prov’d  of :  Dutch  Pantiles  are  the  bed 
and  lighted  Covering  of  any  forts  of 
Tiles,  The  thin  blue  Slate  being  very  light 
and  lading,  feems  to  be  good,  and  Shin¬ 
gles  are  to  be  preferred  before  Thatch. 

As  for  the  Beauty  of  a  Building,  it 
confids  much  in  a  regular  form  and  a 
graceful  Entrance j  fince  Regularity  and 
Proportion  are  very  pleafing  to  the  Eye. 
The  being  let  thro'  a  double  row  of 
Trees  to  a  Houfe,  and  to  have  fine  Walks 
and  Gardens  behind,  as  alio  on  as  many 
lides  of  it,  as  can  well  be  devis’d,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  delightful  and  ornamental. 

B  U  LB,  (among  Herbalifls)  the  round 
Root  of  a  Plant,  wrapt  about  with  ma¬ 
ny  Coats,  Skins,  or  Pills  one  over  ano¬ 
ther  like  an  Onion  $  or  elfe  fet  round 
thick  with  numerous  Scales,  and  fending 
out  many  firings  from  the  bottom  oL 
the  Root.  Bulbs  are  a ]fo  taken  for  the 
round  fpired  Beards  of  Flowers. 
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[  B  U  L  B  I  N  E,  an  Herb  that  has 
Leaves  like  Lebks,  and  a  Purple  Flower  ; 
Dog -leek. 

BULBOUS,  full  of  Bulbs 5  as  BuU 
bous  Rlants,  i.e.  thofe  that  have  a  round 
head  in  the  Rbot,  fuch  as  Tulips,  Leeks, 
Onions,  &c. 

B  U  L  C  M I N,  a  Country-word  for  a 
Calf.  ,<4  ‘ 

B  U  L  L,  for  Breed,  ought  to  be  gen¬ 
tle,  of  a  middle  Age,  of  a  blfck  or  red 
Colour,  and  of  a  fharp  quick  Counte¬ 
nance,  his  Forehead  broad  and  curled,  his 
Hair  fmooth  like  Velvet,  his  Eyes  black 
and  large,  his  Horns  long,  his  Neck 
fiefiiy,  his  Breads  big,  his  Back  draight 
and  fiat,  his  Buttocks  (quare,  his  Belly- 
long  and  large,  that  he  may  more  rea¬ 
dily  cover  the  Kine;  his  Legs  draight, 
and  his  Joints  (Fort ;  fo  that  the  Cattel 
that  come  from  this  fort  of  Bull  will  be 
found  and  drong,  and  the  Oxen  more 
efpecially  prove  the  bed  for  Draught. 

B  U  L  L  A  C  E,  a  fort  of  wild  Plum. 

B  U  L  L  E  N,  is  Hemp-dalks  peeled. 

BULL-FINCH,  a  Bird  kept  in  a 
Cage,  that  has  neither  Song  norWhidle 
of  his  own,  yet  is  very  apt  to  learn  if 
taught  by  Mouth. 

BULL-HEAD  or  MILLERS- 
T  H  U  M  B,  a  Fifh  that  has  a  broad  Head 
and  wide  Mouth,  with  broad  Fins  near 
the  Eyes,  and  as  many  under  the  Belly  1 
and  indead  of  Teeth,  his  rough  Lips 
affift  him  in  napping  at  the  Bait  5  He 
has  alfo  Fins  on  his  Back,  and  one  be¬ 
low  the  Belly,  and  his  Tail  is  round, 
and  Body  all  over  cover’d  withwhitifh, 
blackifh  and  brownifh  Spots  :  They  be¬ 
gin  to  Spawn  about  April,  and  are  full  of 
Spawn  all  the  Summer-Seafon. 

BULL-HEAD  FISHING;  the 
common  abode  of  this  Fifh  is  in  Holes 
or  among  Stones,  in  clear  Water,  in 
Summer;  but  in  Winter,  he  takes  up  his 
Quarters  with  the  Eel  in  Mud  :  He  is 
eafily  catch’d  in  the  Summer,  for  lie  is 
finn pic  and  lazy ;  and  in  hot  weather  you 
■may  fee  him  funning  himfelf  on  a  flat 
gravelly  Stone;  whereupon  you  may  put 
your  Hook  which  mud  be  baited  with 
a  very  (mall  Worm,  near  the  Mouth,' 
and  he  will  feldom  refufe  to  bite,  fo  that 
the  veried  bungling  Angler  may  take 

him: 
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Mm  :  5Tis  indeed  an  excellent  Fifh  for 
tafte,  but  fo  ill-fhaped,  that  many  Wo¬ 
men  care  not  for  Drefling  it,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  its  much  refembling  a  young 
Toad. 

BUL  L-WE.ED,  a  kind  of  Herb. 

B  U  L  LI  MON  Y,  or  B  l)  L  L  I- 
MONG,  a* mixture  of  feveral  forts  of 
Grain,  as  Oats,  Peafe  and  Vetches.  See 
Bollimong . 

BUL  LING;  thdre  are  many  ways 
for  it  ;  but  to  make  a  Cow  take  Bull 
by  Milk,  is  done  thus:  If  fhebe  in  good 
cafe,  and  you  have  any  Cow  that  is  a 
Bulling,  or  any  Neighbour’s  Cow,  get  a, 
quart  and  an  half  of  that  Cows  Milk  that  | 
is  on  the  Road,  and  give  to  the  Cow 
you  would  have  take  Bull,  and  let  the  ^ 
Bull  goto  her,  and  (he  will  be  a  Bulling 
within  6  or  S  days  at  thefurtheff. 

BUNCHED  C ODS, (among Flo- 
rifis)  are  thole  Cods  that  ftand  out  in 
Knobs,  and  in  which  the  Seed  is  lodg’d. 

BUNCHED-ROOTS,  all  fuch 
round  Roots  as  have  Knobs  or  Knots 
in  them. 

BUNCHES,  Knobs,  Warts ,  and 
Wens ;  are  Difeafes  in  Horfes,  that  arife 
fometimes  by  eating  foul  Meat,  by  Brui- 
jfes,  by  hard-Riding,  and  fore  Labour, 
whereby  the  Blood  becomes  fo  putrified 
and  foul,  that  it  turns  into  evil  Humours,  | 
which  occaiions  fuch  Sorrances.  fheie. 
are  many  things  good  to  taketheie  Ex- \ 
crefcences  off  :  Balm  us  d  with  Salt  does 
it,  for  hard  Swellings  in  the  Flu  oat, 
or  Wens,  or  Kernels  therein  ;  the  De- 
coftion  of  the  lefier  Celandine  wonder¬ 
fully  Cures  all  hard  Wens  or  Tumours; 
fo  does  the  Seed  of  Darnel,  Pigeons- 
dung»  Sallet-oil,  and  Powder  of  Line¬ 
feed,  boiled  to  the  form  of  a  Mainer  . 
Some  tye  a  double  Thread  about  thefe 
Wens,  and  with  an  Incifion-knife.  cut 
them  crofs  into  4  -equal  parts,  to  the 
very  bottom ;  but  care  muff  be  had,  thatj 
neither  Vein  nor  Sinew  be  touched ; 
then  they  are  to  be  eat  away  with  Oil 
of  Vitriol  or  Mercury  ;  otherwife  they 
may  be  burnt  off  with  a  hot  Iron,  and 
the  place  healed  up  with  green  Ointment. 

BUNDLE;  the  Computation  is 
thus. 
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Bajle  Ropes, 

Hdrnefs  Plates, 

Glovers  Knives, 
Hamboreugh-yarn,  20  Skeans. 
Basket-Rods ,  3  Foot  about  the  Band 


BURDOCK,  is  of*  2  Sorts,  the 
Great  and  Small,  the  Great  is  of  a  Dia- 
phoretick,  Sudorifick,  Deterfive  and 
lometimes  of  an  Affringent  quality.  It 
is  us’d  as  a  vulnerary  Herb,  is  good  for 
the  Stone,  fpitting  of  Blood,  <&c.  and  is 
us’d  alfo  in  inveterate  Ulcers.  The  Seed 
is  accounted  an  excellent  Lithontriptick. 

The  leffer  Burdock  is  heating  and  dii- 
cuflive ;  the  Leaves  are  made  ufe  of  to 
take  out  the  Fire  of  an  inflamed  Can¬ 
cer,  and  the  Root  is  efteern’d  good  for 
difeufling  the  Piles,  and  all  forts  of  Hu¬ 
mours. 

BURN;  when  this  befals  a  Bull  in 
his  Yard,  you  muff:  caff  him,  pull  his 
Yard  out,  and  wafh  both  his  Sheath  and 
Yard  with  White-wine  Vinegar;  then 
take  the  juice  of  Houfleek,  burnt  Al- 
lum,  Honey,  and  the  juice  of  Lettice, 
all  which  mix  together,  and  anoint  his 
Yard  therewith  3  times,  and  it  will 
mend.  When  the  fame  evil  happens  in 
a  Cow’s  Matrix,  you  may  walk  and  a  - 
noint  her  Bearing,  and  fhe  will  do  well. 

BURNET;  a  Plant  only  propagated 
by  Seed  that  is  pretty  big,  a  little  Oval, 
with  4  fides,  and  as  it  wereall  over  En¬ 
graven  in  the  Spaces  between  thofe  Sides : 
It’s  a  very  common  Sallet  Furniture,  fel- 
dom  fawn  but  in  the  Spring,  but  thick: 
and  put  into  Claret-wine  to  give  it  a 
pleating  relifh.  It  requires  watering  in 
Summer,  at  the  end  whereof  its  Seeds 
are  gather’d.  This  Herb  is  hard  of  Di- 
geftion,  occaflonsCoftivenefs,  heats  the 
Liver,  and  is  of  fmall  Nourifhment,  but 
a  little  of  it  may  be  eaten  in  cold  Sallets, 
being  always  good,  chiefly  for  Old  and 
Melancholy  Perfons,  when  tender. 

BURNING,  as- it  relates  to  the 
Cure  of  Horfes,  is  either  A&ual  or  Po¬ 
tential;  the  firff  fignifying  to  burn  with 
Inffruments,  as  the  other  with  Medi¬ 
cines,  fuch  as  Caufticks,  Corroflves,  &c. 
and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it’s  ever  bet¬ 
ter  to  burn  with  Copper  than  with  I- 
ron;  becaufe  the  latter  Is  of  a  malignant 
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Nature,  whereas  Steel  is  of  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  Quality  between  both ;  and  that 
you  muft  never  bum  or  cauterize  with 
an  hot  Iron,  or  with  Oil,  or  make  an 
Incifion  with  a  Knife,  where  there  are 
either  Veins,  Sinews,  or  Joints,  but 
either  fomewhat  lower  or  higher. 

BURNING  of  Land  for  Corn  ; 
this  Art,  ufually  call’d  Denjhiring ;  qua¬ 
ff  Devonjbiring  or  Denbifiiring,  (as  be¬ 
ing  there  mod  ufed  or  firft  invented )  or 
Burn-beating,  is  not  applicable  or  ne- 
ceffary  to  all  forts  of  Lands,  but  that 
which  is  barren,  four,  heathy,  and 
rufhy,  be  it  either  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry;  infomuch  that  moll  of  them  will 
yield  in  2  or  3  years  after  fuch  Burn¬ 
ing,  more  above  Charges  than  the  In¬ 
heritance  was  worth  before.  The  com¬ 
mon  Method  for  it,  is  with  a  Bread- 
plough  to  pare  off  the  Turf,  turning 
it  over  as  it  is  cut,  that  it  may  dry 
the  better,  which  yet  it  need  not  in  a 
hot  Seafon ;  otherwife  the  Turf  mult 
be  turned  and  fet  a  little  hollow,  that 
it  may  dry  more  readily;  and  when  it 
is  thorough  dry,  let  them  be  laid  on 
fmall  heaps  about  2  Wheel- barrowr- 
Load  together,  and  then,  if  the  Turf 
be  full  of  fibrous  Roots,  or  has  a  good 
Head  upon  it,  it  will  burn  without 
any  additional  Fuel ,  if  not,  the  heap 
Ihould  be  raifed  on  a  fmall  bundle  of 
Ling,  Gofs,  Fern,  or  the  like,  that  it 
may  fet  the  whole  on  Fire,  and  when 
reduc’d  to  Afhes,  let  them  lie  till  they 
be  a  little  fodden  with  Rain  before 
they  are  fpread,  or  elfe  take  a  dill 
time,  that  the  Wind  may  not  wade 
the  AfheS,  nor  hinder  their  equal  flat¬ 
tering  :  Care  is  to  be  had  that  the  Turf 
be  not  over-burnt ;  for  if  it  be  reduc’d 
into  white  Afhes,  the  nitrous  Salt  will 
be  waded,  and  the  flower  the  Fire  is, 
the  better  the  Salt  is  fixt;  the  Ground 
alfo  under  the  Hills  mud  be  pared  fome¬ 
what  lower  than  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  to  abate  the  over-fertility  cauf- 
ed  by  the  Fire  there;  neither  mud  the 
Land  be  ploughed  but  (hallow,  and 
not  above  the  ufual  quantity  of  Seed 
down  in  an  Acre,  and  that  alfo  late  in 
he  Year,  if  Wheat  towards  the  end 
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°f  OSiober  to  prevent  the.  exceffive 
ranknefs  or  greatnefs  of  the  Corn* 
whereby  the  advantage  of  burning 
Land  may  be  judged,  and  this  alfo  on 
the  poored  Plains  or  Heaths. 

Some  with  the  parings  of  the  Earth 
burn  the  Roots  of  then  Gofs,  Broom, 
and  the  like,  which  they  have  dubbed 
up,  as  others  do  the  Stubble  they  can 
rake  up.  Another  way  is  to  pare  off  the 
Heath  or  Turf,  and  having  mads 
them  into  little  Hills,  fire  and  burn  them 
to  Afhes,  and  into  every  one  to  put  a 
Peck  of  unflacked  Lime,  which  is  to 
be  covered  over  with  the  Afhes,  andfo 
left  to  dand  till  Rain  comes  andflack- 
ens  the  Lime,  after  which  both  are 
to  be  mingled  together  and  fpread  o- 
ver  the  Land.  See  Breajl -plough. 

BURNING  of  "Meadows  or  Pajlure - 
Land ;  in  feveral  parts  where  the  Ground 
is  moid,  cold,  claiey,  rufhy  or  moidy, 
or  fubjedl  to  fuch  inconveniences, 
that  the  Padure  or  Hay  is  fhort,  four, 
and  not  improvable.  It  is  very  good 
Husbandry  to  pare  off  the  Turfabout 
July  or  Augufiy  and  burn  the  fame 
after  the  manner  fpecified  in  Burning 
of,  Land  for  Corn,  and  then  let  it  be 
plowed  up  immediately  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  and  fome  fowed  with  Hay- 
feed,  or  with  Corn  and  Hay-feed  to¬ 
gether  ;  whereby  that  Acid  Juice  which 
lay  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  that 
was  of  a  derile  Nature  and  hinder’d  the 
growth  of  the  Vegetables,  will  be  eva¬ 
porated  away,  and  alfo  the  Grafs  which 
had  along  time  degenerated,  by  ftanding 
in  a  poor  Soil,  be  totally  deflroy’d,  and 
the  Land  made  fertile  and  capable  to 
receive  a  better  Species  brought  in  the 
Seed  from  other  fertile  Meadows. 

BURNING,  by  a  Mare.  See  Colt- 
evil. 

BURNINGS  or  SCALDINGS  ; 
when  they  befal  Horfes,  either  through 
Shot,  Gun-powder,  or  Wild-fire,  there 
are  divers  things  in  general  prefcribed 
for  the  Cure  of  them,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  allay  them  in  fuch  a  Cafe. 

I.  Take  Varnifh,  put  it  into  fair 
Water,  beat  them  very  well  together , 
then  pour  the  Water  away  from  the 
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Varnifli,  and  anoint  the  burnt  place  I 
with  a  Feather  dipp’d  therein,  and  in 
a  few  daysdreffing  it  will  kill  the  Fire; 
which  done  drefs  the  Sore  with  your 
carnifying  and  healing  Salves. 

2.  Set  Hogs-greafe  over  the  Fire, 
take  off  the  Filth  that  arifes,  and  when 
’tis  boil’d,  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and 
put  it  into  an  Earthen  Pan  to  cool  4 
or  5  Nights  together  in  the  open  Air, 
wadi  it  in  fair  running  Water  fo  often 
tillithecome  whit^,  then  melt  it  down 
again  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

3.  Some  take  Frefh- butter  and 
Whites  of  Eggs,  as  much  of  each  as 
will  fuffice,  and  beat  them  well  together 
till  they  are  brought  to  a  formal  Oint¬ 
ment,  with  which  they  anoint;  the 
burnt  place,  and  it  will  fpeedily  take 
away  the  Fire,  and  make  a  perfect  Cure, 

4.  Others  take  a  Stone  of  Quick-lime, 
which  mult  be  well  burned,  and  may 
be  known  by  its  lightnefs ;  they  dif- 
folve  it  in  fair  Water,  and  when  the 
Water  is  fettled,  drain  the  cleared 
through  a  dne  Cloth;  then  they  put 
into  the  Water,  either  the  Oil  of 
Hemp-feed  or  Sallet-Oil,  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  with  the  Water,  and  fo  beating  them 
well  together,  they’ll  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  Unguent  for  this  purpofe :  The 
nature  of  thefe  3  Unguents  is  to  leave 
no  Scars  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
apply’d  for  mod  Sovereign  Remedies, 
as  well  for  Man  as  Bead. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  Horn 
next  a  Deer’s  Head, 

BURR-PUMP  orBlLDGE-PUMP; 
(fo  called,  becaufe it  holds  muchWater,) 
differs  from  the  common  Pump,  in 
that  it  has  a  Staff,  6,  7  or  8  foot  long, 
with  a  Burr  of  Wood  whereto  the 
Leather  is  nail’d,  and  this  ferves  in¬ 
dead  of  a  Box;  fo  2  Men  danding  o- 
ver  the  Pump,  thrud  down  this  Staff, 
to  the  middle  whereof  is  faden’d  a 
Rope  for  6,  8  or  10  to  hale  by,  and 
fo  they  pull  it  up  and  down-  S cQPump. 

BURREL,  or  Red  Butter-pear  ;  fo 
called  from  its  fmooth  delicious  Melt¬ 
ing,  foft  Pulp,  is  grafted  either  on  a 
Free- dock  or  Quince,  and  caufes  great 
skersstions*  but  it  does  well  oa-eitlier . 
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It  is  large,  beautiful,  and  bears  well, 
commonly  every  year,  in  all  forts  of 
Grounds,  and  with  different  ufage. 
It’s  ripe  the  latter  of  September,  bears 
fooned  on  a  Quince,  and  is  feldom 
apt  to  be  doughy  or  mealy. 

BURROCK;  is  a  fmali  Wear  or 
Dam,  where  Wheels  are  laid  in  a  Ri¬ 
ver  for  the  taking  of  Filh. 

BURROWS,  Holes  in  a  Warren, 
that  ferve  as  a  Covert  for  Hares,  Rab¬ 
bets,  z?c. 

BUSHEL,  a  fort  of  dry  Meafure, 
that  contains  4  Pecks,  or  8  Gallons 
Land-meafure,  and  y  Pecks  Water- 
n 

B  U  S  T A  R  D,  a  kind  of  great  dug- 
gifh-Fowl. 

BUS  T-C  O  AT,  (Country- word ) 
Toded  Bread  eaten  hot  with  Butter. 

BUTLER  AGE  of  Wines,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Import  or  Duty  upon  Sale- Wines 
brought  into  the  Land,  which  the  King’s 
Butler  may  demand  out  of  every  Ship. 

BUTT  or  PIPE  of  Wine,  con¬ 
tains!  Hogfhcads, or  126 Gallons;  and 
a  Butt  of  Currans  from  15  to  22  Hun¬ 
dred  weight. 

BUTTER;  for  the  making  of  it, 
when  it  has  been  churn  d  and  gather¬ 
ed  well  together  in  the  Churn,  let  the 
Churn  be  opened,  and  with  both  Hands 
gather  it  well  together,  and  take  it  from 
the  Butter-milk,  putting  it  into  a  very 
clean  bowl  or  panchion  of  Earth 
(weetn’d  for  that  purpofe ;  and  if  the 
Butter  be  dertgn’d  to  be  fpent  fweet 
and  frelh,  have  the  Laid  bowl  or  pan¬ 
chion  filled  with  very  clean  Water, 
wherein  work  the  Butter  with 
your  Hand,  turning  and  tolling  it  too 
arid  fro,  till  by  that  labour  all  the  But¬ 
ter-milk  is  beaten  andwadied  out,  and 
the  Butter  brought  to  a  firm  Subdance 
of  it  felf,  without  any  other  moidure: 
That  done,  the  Butter  mud  be  taken 
from  the  Water,  and  with  a  point  of 
a  Knife  fcotched  and  diced  over  and 
over,,  every  way  as  thick  as  is  poffi- 
ble,  leaving  no  part  through  which 
the  Knife  does  not  pals;  for  this  will 
cleanie  and  fetch  out  the  fmalleftHair 
or  Moat,  Rag  of  a  Strainer,  or  any  o- 
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ther  thing  that  may  cafually  fall  there- 
in:  Afterwards,  fpread  the  Butter  thin 
in  a  bowl ;  and  take  fo  much  Salt  as 
you  think  convenient,  but  by  no  means 
much  for  Sweet-butter,  and  fprinkle 
it  thereon ;  then  with  the  Hand  work 
it  very  well  together,  and  make  it  in¬ 
to  Dirties,  Pounds,  or  half  Pounds,  at 
pleafure. 

But  in  refpeft  to  the  powd’ring  or 
potting  of  Butter ;  the  Butter-milk,  in 
Fre fli-butter, muft  by  no  means  be  wafli- 
ed  out  with  Water,  but  only  worked 
clear  with  the  Hands,  for  Water  will 
make  it  ruily  or  reefe :  Then  it  mull 
be  weighed,  to  know  how  many 
Pounds  there  is  of  it ;  for  fliould  this 
be  done  after  it’s  falted,  you’ll  be  much 
deceived  in  the  Weight;  afterwards 
open  the  Butter,  and  fait  it  very  well, 
and  throughly,  beating  it  with  your 
Hand  till  it  be  generally  difperfed 
through  the  whole  Mafs :  Afterwards 
take  clean  earthen  Pots  exceedingly 
well  Leaded,  left  the  Brine  fliould 
leak  through  them,  and  caft  Salt  into, 
the  bottom  thereof;  lay  in  the  Butter, 
prefling  it  down  hard  within  the  fame, 
and  when  the  Pot  is  filled,  cover  the 
top  thereof  with  Salt,  fo  that  no  But¬ 
ter  is  feen  ;  and  thereupon  doling  up 
the  Pot,  let  it  Hand  where  it  may  be 
cool  and  fafe  ;  But  if  the  Dairy  be  lo 
little  that  you  cannot  at  firft  fillup  the 
Pot;  then  after  having  potted  up  as 
much  as  you  have,  you  fliould  cover 
it  all  over  with  Salt,  and  put  the  next 
quantity  thereon  till  the  Pot  be  full; 
but  in  fuch  large  Dairies,  ‘where  the 
Butter  qnnot  be  contained  in  Pots, 
Barrels  very  clofe  and  well  made  are 
to  be  us’d  for  this  purpofe :  When  the 
Butter  has  been  weli  falted,  the  Bar* 
tels  are  filled  with  it ;  then  they  take 
a  fmall  Stick,  fweet  and  clean,  and 
therewith  make  divers  holes  down 
through  the  Butter,  even  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Barrel;  that  done,  they 
make  a  ftrong  Brine  of  Salt  and  Wa¬ 
ter  which  will  bear  an  Egg,  and  when 
the  fame  is  well  boiled,  skimmed  and 
cooled,  it  is  poured  on  the  top  of  the 
Butter  till  it  fwim  above  the  fame, 
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and  fo  left  to  fettle  :  Some  ufe  to  boll 
a  branch  or  two  of  Rofemary  in  this 
Brine,  and  it’s  not  amifs,  but  pleafant 
and  wholfome;  But  tho’  Butter  may 
be  potted  any  time,  betwixt  May  and 
September ;  yet  the  beft  Seafon  of  all  is 
Hay  only,  for  then  the  Air  is  moft 
temperate,  the  Butter  will  take  Salt 
beft,  and  be  the  leaft  fubjedt  to  Ree¬ 
lings: 

Now  Butter  being  fo  frequent  and 
neceffary  an  Ingredient  in  other  things 
as  well  as  eaten  alone  with  Bread,  and 
more  particulary  requiring  to  be  melt¬ 
ed  upon  feveral  occaflons ;  for  the 
careful  doing  of  it,  and  that  it  turn 
not  into  Oil,  fee  that  it  be  melted 
leifurely,  with  a  little  fair  Water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Difti  or  Pan,  and 
by  continual  Shaking  or  Stirring,  keep 
it  from  boiling  or  over-heating,  which 
makes  it  rank.  See  Churning . 

BUTTER  BUR,  the  Root  isac- 
counted  a  Angular  Remedy  againft  the 
Plague;  and  being  dry’d,  powdered, 
and  drank  in  Wine,  expels  all  Venom 
from  the  Heart,  by  cauling  to  fweat 
plentifully  ;  it  is  alfo  good  for  Suffo¬ 
cations  of  the  Matrix  and  Gripes.  It 
is  alfo  good  to  kill  worms,  cleanfeand 
heal  malignant  Ulcers,  Farcin,  crc.  in 
Horfes,  taken  either  inwardly  or  ap- 
ply’d  outwardly  in  its  Juice  or  De- 
cofflion.  The  Bark  or  Rind  being  cut 
off  and  the  core  of  the  Roots  fteep’d 
in  Vinegar  or  mixt  with  the  Juice  of 
Rue  and  Treacle  is  good  in  Peftilenti- 
al  Fevers. 

BUTTE  Pv-M  I L  K,  where  it  can 
be  afforded,  fliould  be  given  to  the 
Poor,  but  in  cafe  of  any  Perfons  own 
Wants,  Curds  may  be  made  thereof 
in  this  manner.  Put  it  into  a  clean  earth¬ 
en  Veffeh  which  muft  be  much  larger 
than  to  receive  the  Butter-milk  only  ; 
and  looking  to  the  quantity  thereof, 
take  about  a  third  part  of  New-milk 
and  fet  it  on  the  Fire,  when  it  is 
ready  to  rife,  take  it  off,  let  it 
cool  a  little,  then  pour  it  into  the 
Butter-milk  in  the  fame  manner  as 
you  would  make  a  Poffet,  and  ha¬ 
ving  ftirred  it  about,  let  it  Hand ;  Af- 
H  %■  terwards 
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ter  wards  with  a  fine  Skimmer,  when  j 
you  would  life  the  Curds,  (for  the 
longer  it  hands,  the  better  the  Curds 
-will  eat)  take  them  up  into  a  Cullen¬ 
der,  and  let  the  Whey  drop  therefrom, 
then  eat  them  either  with  Cream,  Ale, 
Wine  or  Beer :  As  for  the  Whey  it  mull 
be  kept  in  a  fweetftone-VeiTel,  for  it  is 
an  excellent  cool  Drink  and  wholfome, 
and  may  very  well  be  drunk  the  Sum¬ 
mer  through  inftead  of  any  other 
Drink,  and  without  doubt  it  will 
quench  the  Thirft  of  any  Labouring 
Man,  as  well,  if  not  better  than  Beer. 

BUTTRESS  or  BUT  TRICE, 
a  Tool  that  Farriers  make  ufe  of  to 
pierce  the  foie  of  aHorfe’s  Foot  which 
is  over-grown,  to  pare  the  Hoof,  to  fit 
the  Sho  e,  and  to  cut  off  the  Skirts  of  the 
faid  Sole,  that  overcah  the  Shoe, 

BUT  WIN  or  BUTWINK,  a 
kind  of  Bird. 
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CABBAGE  and  Ccle-rucrts;  where¬ 
of  there  are  divers  forts,  fuch  as 
the  Butch  Cabbage,  which  is  very  fweet 
and  foon  ripe  5  the  large  fided  Cabbage, 
that  is,  a  tender  Plant  not  fown  till 
May ,  planted  out  in  July,  and  eaten 
in  Autumn,  is  the  bell  Cabbage  in  the 
World ;  the  white  Cabbage  which  is  the 
bigg  ell  of  all  j  the  red  Cabbage,  that 
is  fmall  and  low,  the  perfumed  Cabbage, 
fo  named  from  its  Rent;  the  Savoy 
Cabbage,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  fort 
•and  very  hardy  ;  and  the  Rtejjia  Cab¬ 
bage,  which  is  the  leaft  and  moft 
humble  of  them  all,  but  very  pleafant 
Food,  hardy  and  quick  of  growth : 
Bur  here  notice  (hall  be  taken  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  of  the  ordinary  Cabbage  and 
Colewort,  that  being  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe. 

The  Seed  is  to  be  fown  between  Mid- 
(simmer  and  Michaeltnas ,  .that  it  may 
"gain  ftrength  to  defend  itfelf  againft 
ihe  Violence  of  the  Winter,  which 
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yet  it  can  hardly  do  in  fome  Years; 
or  elfe  they  may  be  raifed  on  a  hot 
Bed  in  the  Spring:  Their  tranfplant- 
fng  time  is  in  April,  or  about  that 
time,  and  that  muft  be  done  into  a 
very  rich  and  well  ftir red  Mould:  And 
if  the  largeft  Cabbages  be  expected, 
note ,  they  delight  moft  in  a  warm 
and  light  Soil,  and  require  daily  Wa¬ 
tering  till  they  have  rooted:  But  yet 
great  quantities  of  ordinary  Cabbage 
may  be  raifed  in  any  ordinary  Ground, 
if  well  digged  and  wrought. 

As  for  the  Seed,  if  you  intend  to 
referve  it,  it  muft  be  of  the  belt  Cabba¬ 
ges  placed  low  in  the  Ground  during 
the  Winter,  to  keep  them  from  cold 
Winds  and  great  Frofls ;  They  fbould 
have  Earth-pots,  and  a  warm  Soil  o- 
ver  that,  for  their  covering,  and  be 
planted  forth  at  Spring.  Ifthefe  Plants 
or  Colliftowers  are  troubled  with  Ca¬ 
terpillars,  fprinkle  them  with  Water 
in  which  Salt  has  been  fteeped,.  and 
it  will  kill  thofe  Infects. 

When  Cabbages  are  eaten  a  little 
boiled,  they  make  the  Body  Laxative 
and  Slippery;  but  if  much  boiled,  they 
are  binding:  And  fome  will  fay,  if 
eaten  raw  before  Supper  with  Vine¬ 
gar,  they  prevent  Drunkennefs,  and 
take  away  the  noifomnefs  of  too  much 
Drink,  and  the  Hurt  of  Wine,  if  eat¬ 
en  after,  with  many  other  Virtues. 
However,  they  are  injurious  to  the 
Teeth,  the  Gums,  and  Eyelight,  caufe 
Stinking-breath,^.  But  they  are  lefs 
hurtful,  if  after  they  are  boiled  in  one 
Water,  they  are  prefently  put  into  fome 
other  hot  Water ;  or  elfe  when  they  are 
put  into  the  Broth  of  hot  Meat,  with 
Fennel,  Pepper,  Coriander-feed  or 
Cinnamon. 

C  A  D  D  O  W,  a  Bird  other  wife 
call’d  a  Chough  or  Jack-daw. 

CADE,  a  Cag,  Cask,  or  Barrel. 

CADE  of  Herrings ,  a  VefTel  or 
Mqafure  containing  the  quantity  of  500 
red  Herrings,  or  of  Sprats  1000. 

CADE-LAMB,  a  young  Lamb 
wean’d,  and  brought  up  by  hand  in  a 
Houf*. 

CADE  W, 
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CADEW,  the  Straw- worm,  an 
Infecft. 

CADGE,  a  round  Frame  of 
Wood,  upon  which  Falconers  carry 
their  Hawks,  when  they  expofe  them 
to  fale. 

CAG  or  KEG,  of  Sturgeon ,  a  Bar¬ 
rel  or  Veffelthat  contains  from  4  to  5 
Gallons. 

CALAMI  N  E-STO  N  E.  See  La¬ 
pis  Calaminaris . 

CA  LF,  the  Young  of  a  Cow,  a- 
mong  Hunter st  a  Male  Hart,  or  a  Hind 
of  the  firft  Year.  > 

CALIX,  the  Cup  which  contains 
or  inclofes  the  Flower  in  any  Plant, 

CALKINS,  are  apt  to  make  Bor- 
fes  tread  altogether  upon  the  Toes  of 
their  Hind-feet  and  trip;  they  alfo  oc- 
cafion  Bleymes,  and  ruin  the  Back-fi- 
news ;  neverthelefs  they  are  neceffary 
in  the  time  of  Froft,  and  it  is  more 
expedient  that  a  Horfe  fhould  run  fuch 
a  risk,  than  that  the  Rider  fhouldbe  in 
continual  Danger  of  breakinghis  Limbs. 
Whenever  then  you  are  oblig’d  to  ufe 
them,  order  the  Smith  to  pare  the 
Horn  a  little  lowat  the  Heel,  andturn 
down  the  Spunge  upon  the  Corner  of 
the  Anvil,  fo  as  to  make  a  Calkin  in 
form  of  the  Point  of  a  Hare’s  Ear, 
which  will  do  little  damage,  whereas 
the  great  fquare  Calkins  quite  fpoil 
the  Foot. 

CALL,  (in  Hunting )  a  Leffon 
blown  upon  the  Horn  to  comfort  the 
Hounds,  Among  Fowlers  Calls  are  ar¬ 
tificial  Pipes,  made  to  catch  feveral 
forts  of  Birds,  by  imitating  their  Notes. 

C  ALLS  for  Quails,  Aiore-Powts , 
&c.  ihefe  Birds  are  frequently  taken 
with  thefe  forts  of  Calls  repreiented  in 
the  Figure, 


The  firft  whereof  is  made  of  a  Lea 
ther-purfe,  about  2  Fingers  wide,  and 
4  long,  in  fafhion  like  a  Pear,  it  mult 
be  fluff’d  half  full  of  Horfe-hair;  in 
the  end  marked  with  the  Figure  5 ; 
fatten  a  fmall  device  marked  C,  made 
of  a  Bone  of  a  Cat’s,  Hare’s  or  Co¬ 
ney’s  Leg,  or  of  the  Wing  of  a  Hen, 
which  mutt  be  about  3  Fingers  long, 
and  the  End  C  is  to  be  formed  like  a 
Flagelet,  with  a  little  foft  Wax ;  alfo 
put  in  a  little  to  clofe  up  the  hole  A, 
which  open  a  little  with  a  Pin,  to 
caufe  it  to  give  the  clearer  and  ihril- 
ler  Sound ;  this  Pipe  fatten  in  the  Purfe, 
and  then  to  make  it  fpeak,  hold  it  full 
in  the  Palm  of  your  Hand,  and  place 
one  of  your  Fingers  over  the  place 
marked  5.:  You  mutt  ftrike  on  the 
place  with  the  hinder  part  of  your 
left  Thumb,  and  fo  counterfeit  the 
Call  of  the  Hen-quail. 

1  he  other  Quail- Call  is  to  be  4  Fin¬ 
gers  long,  made  of  a  piece  of  Wire 
turned  round  in  fuch  a  Form  as  the 
Figure  deferibes;  it  mutt  be  covered 
over  with  Leather,  and  one  endthere- 
J  of  clofed  up  with  apiece  of  flat  Wood 
marked  2,  about  the  middle  there 
fhould  be  a  fmall  Thread  or  Leather- 
flrap,  wherewith  you  may  hold  it,  fo 
as  to  ufe  it  with  one  hand,  and  at  the 
other  end  place  juft  fuch  a  Pipe  as  33 
defcffbed  in  the  firft  Cali:  Now,  for 
!  H  3  the 
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the  Calling  therewith  hold  the  Strap 
or  piece  of  Leather  with  your  left 
hand,  clofeby  the  piece  of  Wood.  No. 
2,  and  with  your  right  hand  hold  the 
Pipe  juft  where  ’tis  joined  to  the  Fla- 
gelet,  No.  3.  The  Net  to  be  us’d  for 
this  occafion,  {hould  be  made  of  Silk 
or  very  fine  Thread,  about  jz  yards 
fquare,  wi  h  a  hole  in  the  midft  large 
enough  to  fit  in,  fo  that  when  the 
Quail  comes  within  the  compafsof  the 
Net,  your  riling  up  will  caufe  her  to 
fly,  and  fo  ft$e  will  be  taken :  The  pro¬ 
per  place  for  pitching  thefe  Nets,  are 
Corn-fields  of  Barley,  Oats,  or  the  like. 

CALLS,  Natural  and  Artificial ; 
this  Sport  is  practis'd  every  day  during 
the  wooing  Seafons  of  Partridges, 
which  is  in  the  Spring,  from  Day-break 
till  Sun-riling,  and  from  Sun-fetting 
till  Night ;  and  the  enfuing  Figure  re- 
prefects  how  to  take  them  firft:  by  the 
Natural  Call . 


Suppofe  the  (pace  from  H  to  I  be  a 
Hedge  that  enclofes  fume  piece  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  or  other  Grain;  fet 
your  Hen  Partridge  in  a  fine  open  thin 
Wire- Cage,  fo  as  (he  may  be  feen  at 
a  good  dillance,  but  not  the  Cage ;  the 
Letters  T,  U,  X,  mark  out  the  place 
where  Ihe  is  to  be  fet ;  then  pitch  your 
Hallier-Net  quite  round,  as  you  fee 
it  formed  by  the  Letters,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  each  parti  about 
20  Foot  diftant  from  the  Cage :  That 
done,  retire  behind  the  Hedge,  and  if 
any  Cock-Partridge  call  on  the  Ground, 
the  Hen  will  prefently  anfwer,  nor 
will  the  Cock  fail  to  come  to  her; 
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nay,  fometimes  5  or  6  will  come5  to¬ 
gether,  and  fight  with  each  other  jult 
under  the  Net,  which  of  them  (hall 
have  the  Hen,  till  atlaftfome  of  them 
find  themfelves  entangled  :  But  here  re¬ 
member  never  to  pitch  in  any  pi?  ce  but 
where  you  have  heard  feme  Cock  call, 
and  then  to  pitch  between  60  or  80 
paces  of  him,  that  they  may  be  with¬ 
in  hearing  of  each  other ;  the  Cage 
alfo  mull  be  green,  and  the  Pars  at 
fuch  a  diftance,  that  the  Hen  may 
thruft  out  her  Head  and  Neck  to  heark¬ 
en  and  call;  and  if  you  have  well 
trained  her  to  this  Sport,  fhe  will  be 
induftrious  at  it. 

As  for  the  Artificial  Calls ,  the  two 
following  Forms  reprefent  them. 


A 


The  firft  fhews  the  Out-fide,  and 
the  fecond  the  infide.  They  are  beft 
made  of  Box  knd  Walnut-tree,  or  fuch 
hard  Woods,  formed  as  you  fee  like  a 
Boat,  and  about  the  height  of  an  Hen’s 
Egg,  with  1  Ends,  A,  B,  bored  through 
from  end  to  end,  and  in  that  about 
the  middle,  D,  C,  there  muft  be  a  hole 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Six-pence,  hol¬ 
lowed  within  to  the  bottom;  then 
take  a  Pipe  or  Swan’s-quill,  and  the 
Bone  of  a  Cats  foot  opened  at  one 
end,  which  you  muft  convey  into  the 
hole  A,  and  fo  thruft  it  into  the  open¬ 
ing  D,  the  other  end  of  the  Bone  A 
s being  flopp’d:  ^Afterwards  you  are  to 
make  ufe  of  a  Goofe-quill  open’d  at 
both  ends,  which  (hould  be  put  in  at  the 
hole  B,  till  the  end  C  be  near  the  end 
D  of  the  Bone,  and  that  blowing  at 
the  end  B,  you  make  the  Noife  of  the 
Cock-Patridge,  which  varies  much 

from 
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from  the  Call  of  the  Hen  ;  and  you 
muft  remove  farther  or  nearer  the  end 
C  of  the  Quill,  from  A  to  the  end  of 
the  Bone  B,  till  you  have  found  out 
the  exadt  Note ;  having  fixed  your  Call, 
and  being  grown  expert  in  your  Note, 
get  a  Pocket-Net,  the  Form  whereof 
is  here  defcribed. 


To  this  Net  fix  a  pliant  Stick,  4or  5 
Foot  long,  and  fo  go  abroad  early  in 
the  Morning,  or  late  in  the  Evening 
when  you  hear  a  Partridge  call ;  the 
Way  of  putting  your  Net,  and  placing 
your  felf  is  thus  ;  Suppofe  you  heard 
a  Partridge  call  at  A,  then  hide  your 
felf  flat  on  your  Belly  at  B,  having 
planted  your  Net  juft  in  the  Way  or 
Furrow,  betwixt  your  felf  and  the  Par¬ 
tridge,  but  within  10  or  12  Foot  of 
the  Net,  efpeciallyif  there  beany  Shel¬ 
ter  for  you  :  Set  your  Net  thus,  tye 
the  Pack-thread  No.  1,  which  pafles 
into  the  Buckle  No.  2,  of  the  Net,  in¬ 
to  the  end  of  the  Stick,  which  muft  be 
{hick  in  the  Ground;  and  fo  bending 
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it  like  a  Bow,  fallen  the  other  end  of 
the  faid  flick  in  the  Ground,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Furrow,  having  in 
like  manner  tyed  to  it  the  end  of  the 
Pack-thread,  No.  3.  which  pafles 
through  the  Buckle,  No.  4 ;  fo  that  the  2 
Buckles, sz  and  4  may  come  pretty  near 
each  other.  That  done,  take  one  end 
of  the  Pocket-Net,  No.  5  or  6,  and 
caft  it  over  the  bended  Stick,  fo  as  it 
may  lie  thereon  1  but  the  other  end  is 
to  hang  on  the  Ground,  fo  that  if  any 
Bird  endeavour  to  pafs  that  way,  it 
muft  needs  run  into  the  Net  ;  every , 
thingbeingin  order,  and  that  you  hear 
the  Partridge  call,  you  muft  return  2 
or  3  Anfwers  louder  or  fofter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Diftance  from  whence  you 
heird  the  Call,  and  the  Partridge  will 
prpfently  make  near  you ;  then  give 
him  a  foft  call,  and  when  he  has  an- 
fwered  your  firft  call,  he’ll  begin  to 
run,  and  coming  near  the  Net  will 
make  a  little  Paufe,  and  forthwith  rufli 
on,  fo  that  the  upper  part  will  fall  on 
him,  and  entangle  him  ;  this  Way  falls 
only  during  their  time  of  Breeding, 
which  is  in  April,  May ,  June ,  and 

CALVTLE  or  CALEVILE, 
a  fweet  rsd  Apple.  See  Aututnn-Cal~ 
'vile. 

CALVES;  the  beft  time  for  Cal¬ 
ving  as  to  a  Dairy,  is  the  latter  end  of 
March ,  and  all  April  ;  for  then  Grafs 
begins  to  fpring  to  its  periecftgoodnefs, 
which  will  occafion  the  greateft  en-  > 
creafe  of  Milk  that  may  be ;  yet  the 
Calves  thus  calved  are  not  to  be  wean’d, 
but  fufler’d  to  feed  upon  their  Dams 
beft  Milk,  in  order  to  be  fold  to  the 
Butchers,  and  furely  the  Profit  will  e- 
qual  the  Charge  :  But  thofe  Calves 
which  fall  in  Oblober,  November ,  or 
any  time  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  may 
be  well  enough  rear’d  up  for  Breed; 
ftnee  the  main  Profit  of  a  Dairy  is  then 
fpent,  and  fuch  breed  will  hold  up  any 
Calves  that  are  calved  in  the  prime 
Days ;  they  being  generally  fubjeft  to 
the  Difeafe  call’d,  The  Sturdy ,  which 
is  Dangerous  and  Mortal.  Some  uie 
the  Method  of  rearing  upon  the  Finger, 
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fas  they  term  it)  with  Fleet  Milk,  juft 
warmed  a  little,  and  do  not  fuffer  the 
Calves  to  iuu  with  their  Dams;  more 
particularly,  if  the  Husband  man  go 
with  an  Ox-pLugb,  it’s  expedient  at 
lead  he  (hould  breed  i  or  2  Calves,  and 
Cow-Calves  yearly  to  keep  up  his 
Stock,  if  he  can  fo  do,  and  it  will 
yield  the  more  profit. 

Alfo  for  the  Weaning  part,  it’s  bet¬ 
ter  to  Wean. Calves  at  Grafs,  than  at 
hard  Meat,  and  thofe  that  can  have  fe- 
veral  Failures  for  their  Kine  and  Calves, 
will  do  well,  .and  rear  with  lefs  coft 
than  others:  For  then  the  weaning  of 
Calves  with  Flay  and  Water  will  make 
them  have  great  Bellies;  becaufe  they 
ftir  not  fo  well  therewith  as  with  Grafs, 
and  they'll  be  more  apt  to  rot  when 
they  come  to  Grafs ;  and  if  in  Winter 
they  are  put  in  Houfes  rather  than  re¬ 
main  Abroad,  and  have  Hay  given 
them  but  on  Nights,  and  turned  to 
Failure  in  Day-time,  it  will  be  the  heft 
way. 

Then,  as  Calves  are  very  fubj eel  to 
Scouring  during  their  Sucking-time  ; 
to  cure  them  take  a  pint  of  Verjuice 
•and  Clay  that  is  burnt  tdf  it  be  red,  or 
very  well  burned  Tobacco-pipes  ; 
which  pound  to  Powder,  and  fearfing 
them  very  finely,  add  a  little  Powder 
of  Charcoal ;  mix  altogether,  and  give 
it  the  Calf,  whereupon  he’ll  certainly 
jnend  in  a  Night’s-time. 

For  the  Geldmg  of  Calves  feme  ufe 
it  when  they  are  young,  others  Jet 
them  run  a  year  or  longer  before  they 
Geld,  which  is  counted  more  danger¬ 
ous;  the  heft  way  therefore  is  rodo  it 
under  the  Dams,  when  they  are  a- 
hout  io  or  20  days  Old,  and  to  keep 
them  well  in  good  Failures,  and  in  cafe 
there  grows  an  Impuftume  after  Geld¬ 
ing,  bum  his  StonestoAfb.es,  and  eat 
that  Powder  thereon  ;  it  will  cure  the 
Malady. 

If  you  would  have  theFlefhof  your 
Calves  extraordinary  White;  let  them 
be  kept  clean,  giving  them  frefti  Litter 
every  Day,  and  let  them  have  a  large 
Chalk-fione  or  2  to  Lick,  which  is  to 
be  bor’d  thro’,  and  hung  up  by  a  String 
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in  a  Corner  of  the  Stable  or  Coop. 
’Tis  alfo.requifite  that  the  Coops  be 
fet  where?  they  may  have  as  little  Sun 
come  on  them]  as  is  poftible,  and  that 
they  be  not  made  too  clofe,  Handing 
a  Yard  above  the  Ground,  fo  as  the  U- 
rine  may  freely  run  from  them. 

CAMBRIDGE-SHIRE,  is  an 
Inland- County,  bounded  on  the  Eaft 
by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  the  Weft  by 
Bedford  and  Huntington- (hire.  North¬ 
ward  by  Lincoln-fhire  and  Southward, 
with  Hartford- (Inre  being  in  length 
from  North  to  South  about  3 y  miles, 
and  2o  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft;, 
in  which  compafs  of  Ground  it  con¬ 
tains  570000  Acres,  and  about  17350 
Houfes  ;  the  whole  is  divided  into  17 
Hundreds,  wherein  are  163  Parifnes, 
and  7  Market-Towi IS;  of  which Cam¬ 
bridge  fends  only  Burgefles  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  2  for  the  Univerftty,  and  2  for 
the  Town.  It  is  for  the  molt  part  a 
pleafant  fruitful  and  champion  County, 
plentiful  of  Corn  and  Palturage,  Fifh 
and  Fowl,  and  yielding  excellent  Saf¬ 
fron  :  The  North-parts  are  indeed  Fen¬ 
ny,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  Over-flowing  of  the  Oufe  and 
other  Streams;  therefore  not  fo  health¬ 
ful  an  Air,  nor  fo  fruitful  of  Corn, 
but  that  defebl  is  in  a  great  meafure 
fupply’d  by  the  abundance  of  Cattle, 
'Fifh  and  Fowl,  bred  in  thofe  Fens. 
Some  part  of  Gog-Magog  Hills  fortifi’d 
of  old  by  the  Danes,  with  a  triple 
Trench,  may  be  feen  flill  in  this  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  and  among  the  Rivers  that  run 
through  it,  the"  Oufe  is  the  Principal, 
which  divides  part  of  it  from  Norfolk 
till  it  empti  ;s  it  felf  at  tin  into  the  Sea 
CAME  RY  or  FROUNCE,  a 
Difeafe  in  Horfes,  when  imall  Warts 
or  Pimples  arife  in  the  midft  of  the 
Palate  of  the  Mouth,  which  are  very 
fo  ft  and  fore,  and  fometirnes  breed  in 
the  Lips  and  Tongue  pit’s  occafioned 
many  ways,  fometirnes  by  eating  wet 
Flay,  whereon  Rats  or  other  Vermin 
had  pifled  ,•  by  drawing  Frozen  Duft 
among  the  Grafs  into  his  Mouth,  and 
fometirnes  by  licking  up  of  Venom  .* 
The  figns  are  the  appearing  of  thefe 
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Pimples  and  Whelks,  and  forenefs  of 
them,  with  the  unfavourinefs  of  his 
Food  that  he  has  eaten' before,  and  his 
falling  from  his  Meat.  They  are  cur’d 
by  letting  him  Blood  in  the  2  greateft 
Veins  under  his  Tongue,  and  wafhing 
the  Sore  with  Vinegar  and  Salt,  or 
burning  the  Pimples  on  the  Head,  and 
wafhing  them  with  Ale  and  Salt  till  they 
bleed. 

CAMMOCK,  an  Herb  having  a 
hard  big  Root,  and  otherwife  call’d 
Reft- harrow. 

CAMOMILE-DOUBLE,  in 
Latin,  Chatn&melon  flore  pleno  ;  is  like 
the  common  fort,  only  the  Leaves  are 
greener  and  larger,  as  are  the  Flowers, 
and  veryDouble,  being  white  and  fome- 
what  yellow  in  the  middle;  this  Plant 
is  more  tender  than  the  common  one, 
and  muft  yearly  be  renewed  byfetting 
young  Slips  thereof  in  the  Spring. 
Camomile  Oil ,  is  Soveraign  for  any 
Grief  in  the  Limbs  ofHorfes  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  cold  Caufe,  is  made  after 
this  manner :  Take  a  good  handful  of 
Camomile,  bruiie  it  in  a  Mortar,  and 
put  it  into  a  Quart  of  Sallet-Otl ,  in 
fome  convenient  Veffel  fit  for  ufe;  let 
it  remain  3  Days  and  3  Nights  there¬ 
in  ;  then  drain  out  the  Oil  from  the 
Camomile,  and  flip  into  it  fome  frefh 
Herbs,  letting  them  hand  alfo  the  fame 
time  ;  that  done  change  it  twice  more 
as  you  did  before,  and  your  Oil  is 
made. 

CAMPANULATE-F  L  O  AV¬ 
ERS;  thus  Botanifts  call  thofe  Flow¬ 
ers  that  have  the  refemblanceof  a  Bell. 

CAMPHIRE,  a  Gum  light,  white 
and  volatile,  and  of  fo  combuftible  a 
Nature,  that  it  will  kindle  and  even 
preferve  a  flame  upon  the  Water, 
where  it  will  float  till  it  is  intirely  con- 
fum’d.  It  is  good  for  Inflammations 
of  the  Eyes  and  to  allay  the  pain  of 
Burns,  if  mixt  with  Rofe,  Plantain  or 
Petty-morel  Wafer,  It  is  good  for 
giving  eafe  in  the  Head-ach,  which 
proceeds  from  Heat. 

CAMPIONS,  an  Herb  that  bears 
a  pretty  Flower,  being  a  kind  oi Lych¬ 
nis,  or  Batchelors-buttons.  TheHerb 
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and  Seed  are  good  againfl  Bleeding*1 
Gravel,  venomous  Bites,  Cancers,  Fif- 
tula’s,  o>c. 

C  ANARY-BIRD,  an  admirable 
Singing-bird,  of  a  green  Colour,  for¬ 
merly  brought  over  from  the  Canary- 
Iflands ,  and  no  where  elfe;  but  of  late 
Years  we  have  them  in  abundance 
from  Germany ,  and  they  are  therefore 
called  by  the  Name  of  the  Country, 
German  Birds ;  being  much  better  than 
the  other  fort.  Thefe  Birds  never 
grqw  Fat,  I  mean  the  Cocks,  and 
they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed,  byfome 
Country-People  from  common  Green 
Birds ,  tho’  the  Canary-bird  is  much 
luftier,  has  a  longer  Tail,  and  differs 
much  in  the  heaving  of  the  Paffages 
of  the  Throat  when  he  fings.  But,  to 
make  a  right  Choice,  and  to  know 
when  he  has  a  good  Song;  in  the  firft 
place  fee  that  he  be  a  long  Bird,  Hand¬ 
ing  ftraight  and  not  crouching,  but 
fprighdy,  like  a  Sparrow-Hawk,  ap¬ 
pearing  with  Life  and  Boldnefs,  and 
not  fubjedl  to  be  fearful :  As  to  Voice, 
’tis  very  advifable  before  buying  to 
hear  them  fing,  for  the  Buyer  will 
then  pleafe  his  Ears,  fmce  one  fancies 
a  Song-bird,  and  another  a  very  harfh 
one ;  tho’  undoubtedly  the  beft  Canary- 
Bird,  in  general,  is.  That  which  has 
the  mold  variety  of  Notes,  and  holds 
out  in  Singing  the  longed. 

In  order  to  know  whether  your  Bird 
be  in  Health  when  you  buy,  upon  the 
taking  him  out  of  the  Sore-Cage,  put 
him  into  another  Cage  flngle,  and  let 
it  be  very  clean,  that  you  may  fee  his 
Dung;  if  he  Hand  up  boldly  without 
crouching,  and  have  no  figns  offhrink- 
ing  in  his  Feathers,  his  Eyes  look  chear- 
ful  and  not  drowfy,  and  that  he  is  not 
fubjecft  to  clap  his  Head  under  his  Wing, 
they  are  good  figns ;  yet  he  may  be  an 
unhealthy  Bird  Hill  :  But  the  greateft 
matter  is  to  obferve  his  Dunging  ;  if 
he  bolts  his  Tail  like  a  Nightingale,  af¬ 
ter  he  has  dunged,  it’s  a  great  indica¬ 
tion  he  is  not  in  perfect  Health,  tho* 
he  may  fing  at  prefent  and  look  pretty 
brisk,  you  may  affure  your  felf  it  will 
not  be  long  before  he  be  ftck,.  The 
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next  thing  is,  if  he  dung  very  thin  like 
Water,  with  no  thick ning,  he  is  not 
right:  And  laftof  all,  if  he  dung  with 
a  llimy  white,  and  no  blacknefs  there¬ 
in,  it’s  a  dangerous  fign  that  Death  is 
approaching*.  But  when  in  perfect 
health,  his  Dung  lies  round  and  hard, 
with  a  fine  white  on  the  outfide,  and 
dark  within,  and  will  quickly  be  dry ; 
and  the  larger  the  Bird’s  Dung  is,  the 
better  it  is  with  him,  To  it  be  long, 
round  and  hard  :  But  for  a  Seed-Bird, 
he  feldom  dungs  too  hard,  unlefs  he 
be  very  young. 

Next,  for  the  ordering  of  thefe  Birds, 
When  they  begin  to  build,  or  are  in¬ 
tended  for  breeding,  you  muft  make 
a  convenient  Cage,  or  prepare  a  Room 
that  may  be  fit  for  that  Bufinefs,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  let  it  have  an  outlet  to¬ 
wards  the  Riling  of  the  Sun,  where 
there  Ihould  be  a  piece  of  Wire,  that 
they  may  have  egrefs  and  regrefs  at 
their  pleafure ;  this  done,  fet  up  in  the 
corners  of  it  fome  Brooms,  either 
Heath  or  Frail,  opening  them  in  the 
middle,  and  if  the  Room  be,  pretty  high, 
z  or  3  Brooms  may  be  plac’d  under 
one  another,  but  then  you  muft  fet 
Partitions,  with  Boards  over  the  top  of 
every  Broom,  otherwife  they’ll  Dung 
upon  one  another’s  Heads  *  and  alfo 
they  will  not  endure  to  fee  one  ano¬ 
ther  fo  near  each  other’s  Neft,  for  the 
Cock  and  Hen  will  be  apt  to  fly  upon 
an  Hen  that  is  not  matched  to  them, 
when  they  fee  them  juft  under  their 
Neft,  which  often  caufes  the  fpoiling 
of  their  Eggs  and  young  Ones.  In  the 
next  place,  you  muft  caufe  fomething 
to  be  made  convenient,  and  of  fuch 
bignefs  as  may  hold  Meat  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  that  you  may  not  be 
difturbing  them  continually,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  Veffcl  for  Water  alfo  ;  the  place 
where  the  Seed  is  intended  to  be  put, 
muft  be  fo  ordered,  that  it  may  hang 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Mice,  for  they 
are  deftroyersof  them;  you  muft  like- 
wife  prepare  iome  fluff  of  feveral  forts 
of  things,  fuch  as  Cotton,  Wool,  fmall 
dead  Grafs,  Elks-hair,  and  a  long  fort 
of  Mofs  that  grows  alone  by  Ditch- 
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fides,=  or  in  the  Woods  for  them  to 
build  withal;  dry  them  before  you  put 
them  together,  then  mingle  all  well,jand 
put  up  them  into  a  Net  like  a  Cabbage- 
Net,  hanging  it  fo,  that  they  may  with 
conveniency  pull  it  out ;  Pearches  are 
to  be  fet  alfo  about  the  Room,  and  if 
big  enough,  fet  a  Tree  in  the  middle 
of  it,  that  fo  they  may  take  the  more 
pleafure;  and  remember  always  to  pro¬ 
portion  your  Birds  according  to  the 
bignefs  of  your  Room,  or  rather,  let 
it  be  under-ftocked  than  over,  for  they 
are  Birds  that  love  their  Liberty.  When 
you  perceive  them  begin  to  build  and 
carry  Stuff,  give  them  once  a  Day, 
or  in  2  Days  at  leaft,  a  few  Greens, 
and  fome  coarfe  Sugar,  which  will  caufe 
a  flipperinefs  in  the  Body,  that  fo  the 
Eggs  may  come  forth  without  injuring 
the  Birds;  for  they  often  dye  in  laying 
ingthe  firft  Egg,  which  is  a  lofs  to  the 
Breeder,  firft  in  refpecft  to  his  firft 
Breed,  then  to  the  unpairing  of  the 
Cock,  to  which  you  Ihould  put  ano¬ 
ther  Hen,  whether  he  will  pair  or  no; 
but  that  Cock  would  be  much  better 
taken  out,  than  fuffered  to  tarry  in 
your  Breeding-place,  efpecially  if  it  be: 
fmall,  but  with  pairs  in  a  large  place, 
he  cannot  do  that  Injury,  and  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  diftinguifh,  which  is 
the  Cock  of  that  Hen  which  dyed,  and 
as  hard  to  take  him  in  a  large  place, 
without  doing  more  Injury  than  the 
Bird  comes  to  ;  fo  that  ’tis  beft  to  let: 
him  reft  till  the  end  of  the  Year,  when, 
you  drive  them  out  to  part  them ;  but 
if  you  have  but  i  or  3  pair  together,  it: 
will  be  the  beft  way  »to  take  him  out: 
and  match  him  with  another  Hen,  andi 
then  put  him  in  again.  Farther,  when, 
you  find  they  have  built  their  Nefts,, 
the  Nets  that  have  their  Breeding-Stuff 
in  them  may  be  taken  away,  for  they 
will  be  fubje&to  build  upon  their  Eggs; 
with  new  Stuff,  if  they  do  not  lay  pre- 
fently. 

As  to  the  time  of  their  breeding,  ’tis; 
ufually  [thrice  a  Year,  viz.  in  April,, 
May  and  June,  and  fometimes  in  Au- 
guft ;  and  for  the  ordering  of  the  young; 
Ones,  they  muft  not  be  left  too  long 
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ii  the  Nefts,  for  if  fo,  they  are  very', 
ipt  to  grow  fullen,  and  will  not  feed 
dndly ;  therefore  they  are  to  be  taken 1 
)ut  about  9  or  io  Days  old,  and  put  | 
n  a  little  Basket,  and  covered  oyer 
with  a  Net,  elfe  they  will  be  fubjeft 
:o  jump  out  upon  the  firft  opening  of 
the  Basket,  and  be  injured  if  they  fall 
down  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  kept  very 
warm  for  the  firft  Week,  for  they’ll  be 
very  tender,  fubjedtto  the  Cramp,  and 
not  digeft  their  Meat  if  they  take  Cold ; 
and  when  they  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Canaries ,  let  it  be  in  the  Evening,  and, 
if  poffible,  when  the  old  Ones  are  out 
of  light,  otherwife  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  take  Diftafte  when  they  Sit  a- 
gain,  and  have  young  Ones,  ready  at 
every  fright  to  forfake  both  their  Young 
and  their  Eggs.  For  the  Preparation 
of  their  Meat,  takefomeof  thelargeft 
Rape-Seeds,  and  foak  them  in  Water 
24  Hours  or  lefs ;  if  the  Water  be  a 
little  warm ,  1 2  Hours  may  ferve ;  then 
drain  the  Water  from  the  Seeds,  and 
put  a  third  part  of  white  Bread  to  them, 
and  a  little  Canary-Seed  in  Flour,  and 
fo  mix  altogether :  Afterwards  having 
a  fmall  Stick,  take  up  a  little  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  give  every  Bird  fome, 
2  or  3  times  over  ;  that  in  regard  if 
you  over-charge  their  Stomachs  at 
firft,  they  feldom  thrive  after  it ;  for 
you  mnft  underhand,  the  Old  Ones 
give  them  but  little  at  a  time,  and  the 
Meat  they  receive  from  them,  is  warm¬ 
ed  in  the  Stomach  before  -they  give  it 
them ;  and  then  all  Rape  is  hulled,  which 
lies  not  fo  hard  at  the  Stomach,  asthofe 
Seeds  that  have  the  Skin  on :  Neither 
mult  you  make  the  Meat  too  dry,  for 
then  they’ll  be  apt  to  be  Vent-burnt, 
becaufe  all  the  Seeds  are  hot;  for  ’tis 
obfervable,  the  old  Ones  conftantly 
drink  after  they  have  eaten  Seeds,  and 
a  little  before  they  feed  their  young 
Ones;  and  they  commonly  after  feed¬ 
ing  them,  fit  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  or 
more,  to  keep  them  warm,  that  the 
Meat  may  the  better  nourilh  them : 
Wherefore,  when  you  have  fed  them, 
let  them  be  cover’d  up  very  warm,  that 
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their  Meat  may  the  better  digeft  with 
them. 

Thefe  Birds  are  fubjedt  to  many  Di- 
ftempers,  ?but  more  especially  Impoft- 
humes,  which  happen  upon  their  Heads, 
and  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  cau- 
fing  a  great  heavinefs  in  that  part,  fo 
that  many  times  they  drop  from  their 
Perch,  and  dye  in  a  (hortfpace:  The 
beft  cure  is,  tp  make  an  Ointment  of 
frefti  Butter  and  Capons-greafe  melted 
together,  with  which  anoint  the  top 
of  the  Bird’s  Head,  for  2  or  3  Days 
together,  and  it  will  diffolve  it,  and 
cure  him ;  but  if  you  have  let  it  alone 
too  long,  then  after  you  have  anoint¬ 
ed  him  3  or  4  times,  fee  whether  it  be 
foft  upon  his  Head  ;  and  if  fo,  open 
it  gently,  and  let  out  the  Matter,  which 
will  be  like  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg;  that 
done,  anoint  the  place,  which  will  im¬ 
mediately  cure  him,  without  any  more 
ado  :  And  if  you  do  find  the  Impof- 
tume  at  any  time  to  return,  do  as  be¬ 
fore  directed ;  you  muft  alfo  give  him 
Figs,  and  in  his  Water,  let  him  have  a 
Slice  or  2  of  Liquorifh,  with  fome  Su¬ 
gar-Candy.  Laftly,  not  to  omit  the 
Several  Names  of  thefe  Birds  at  differ¬ 
ent  Times  and  Ages :  Such  as  are  above 
3  years  old  are  called  Runts,  thofe  a- 
bove  2  are  name  Erijfes ,  and  thofe  of 
the  firft  year  that  the  old  Ones  bring  tip 
are  term’d  Branches,  thofe  that  are 
new  Flown,  and  cannot  feed  them- 
felves,  they  call  Pujhers;  and  thofe  that 
are  bred  up  by  Hand,  Neftlings. 

CANARY  GRAIN  or  CORN: * 
Is  good  for  Canary-Birds.  If  the  Herb 
be  pounded  and  the  quantity  of  a 
Spoonful  of  the  juice  drank  in  Wine, 
it  will  give  eafe  in  Pains  of  the  Bladder, 
The  Seed  drank  in  Wine  or  Vinegar* 
or  us’d  with  Honey,  will  bring  the 
Stone  from  the  Bladder,  and  alfo  cure 
other  Difeafesof  it. 

C  ANCELIER  >  in  Falconry,  is 
when  alight  flown  Hawk,  in  her  hoop¬ 
ing,  turns  2  or  3  times  upon  the  Wing, 
to  recover  her  felf  before  (he  feizes. 

CANCER,  is  a  foul,  malignant* 
round  and  uneven  Swelling,^  bred  of 
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an  atrabiliary  Humour,  coming  at  firft 
without  Pain. 

CANISTER  of  Tea,  a  quantity 
from  75  to  100  Pound  Weight. 

CANKER;  a  Difeafe  incident  to 
Trees,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the 
nature  of  the  Soil ;  for  the  curing  where¬ 
of  it  mutt  be  picked  clean  off,  and  fome 
Clay  well  mixt  with  Horfe-dung  or 
Hogs-dung  bound  about  the  Canker’d 
place  ;  Otherwife,  the  Cankers  may 
be  cut  to  the  Quick,  and  the  Scars 
plaifter’d  with  Tar  mixt  with  Oil,  and 
over  that  Loam  fpread  thin  ;  laying 
Afhes,  Nettles,  or  Fern  to  the  Roots, 
Cfc.  If  the  Canker  be  in  a  Bough,  cut 
it  off,  in  a  large  Bough  at  fome  di- 
ftapce  from  the  Tree,  and  in  a  fmall 
one  clofe  to  it ;  but  for  over-hot  ftony 
Ground,  the  Mould,  is  to  be  cool’d  a- 
bout  the  Roots  with  Pond-mud  and 
Cow-dung. 

CANKER  in  Bogs ,  a  Diftemper 
that  feizes  their  Ears ;  but  does  not 
much  incommode  them.  To  cure  it 
take  2  ounces  of  Soap,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil  of  Tartar,  Sulphur,  Sal- 
Armoniac  and  Verdegreafe,  and  hav¬ 
ing  incorporated  all  together  with  Vi¬ 
negar  and  Aqua-Fortis,  rub  the  infect¬ 
ed  places  with  it,  and  it  will  cure  them. 

CANKER  in  Hawks ,  is  a  Diftemper 
which  breeds  in  theThroat  andTongue; 
proceeding  from  foul  Feeding,  and  their 
Meat  not  being  wafh’d,  in  cold  Water 
in  Summer  time,  and  in  warm  in  Win¬ 
ter,  which  engenders  a  grofs  flimy 
matter  in  their  Guts,  which  when  mo¬ 
ved  fumes  up  into  the  Head,  and  di- 
Hilling  down  again  produces  heat  of 
the  Liver,  and  fo  breaks  out  in  the 
Throat  and  Tongue.  In  order  to  cure 
it,  anoint  the  Hawks  Throat  with  Oil 
of  Almonds  or  Olives,  2  or  3  times  a 
day;  and  give  her  Lard  and  Beef  mar¬ 
row  for  3  days  together,  and  feed  her 
•with  Mutton,  Pullets  or  Flefh  dipt  in 
the  Oil.  When  you  perceive  that  the 
Canker  is  grown  white,  flit  it  open  a  - 
long  the  fide  of  her  Tongue  with  a 
lharp  Pen-knife,  and  gently  fcrape  a- 
way  the  whitenefs,  and  dry  up  the 
Blood  with  Cotton  or  Lint.  Let  her 
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Meat  be  wafh’d  in  the  Oil  till  foe  is 
cured. 

CANKER  in  Horfes,  a  very  loath- 
fome  Sorrance,  which,  if  it  continue 
long  uncured,  fo  fetters  and  putrifies 
the  Part,  that  it  will  eat  to  the  very 
Bone;  and  if  it  happens  to  come  upon 
the  Tongue,  will  eat  it  afunder;  light¬ 
ing  upon  the  Nofe,  it  devours  the 
Grittle  through;  and  if  it  comes  upon 
any  part  of  the  Flefh,  it  frets  and  gnaws 
!  it  in  great  breadth  :  It  may  be  eafily 
j  known,  for  where  it  is,  the  places  will 
be  raw  and  bleed  much,  and  a  white 
Scurf  will  often  grow  upon  the  place 
infectted  therewith. 

It  is  occafioned  many  ways,  either 
by  melancholly  and  filthy  Blood  en¬ 
gender'd  in  the  Body,  by  unwhole- 
fome  Meat,  or  by  fome  fharp  and  fait 
Humours,  coming  by  Cold,  not  long 
before  taken,  which  will  make  his 
Breath  ftink  very  much.  When  this 
Difeafe  is  in  the  Month,  it  will  be  full 
of  Blitters,  and  the  Beaft  cannot  eat 
his  Provender.  It  proceeds  from  crude 
and  undigetted  Meat,  ranknefs  of  Food, 
or  unnatual  Heat  coming  from  the 
Stomach,  and  fometimes  from  Cold 
taken  in  the  Head,  where  the  Rheum 
binds  upon  the  Roots  and  Kernels  of 
[the  Tongue;  which  has,  as  it  were, 
ftrangled  and  made  ftraightthepattages 
of  the  Stomach  ;  when  the  Eyes  are 
infe<tted  with  it,  which  proceeds  from 
a  rank  Blood  defending  from  the  Head, 
it  breeds  a  little  Worm  like  a  Pifmire, 
that  grows  in  the  corner  next  his  Nofe, 
and  will  eat  it  in  time,  It  may  be 
known  by  the  great  and  fmall  Pimples 
within  and  without  the  Eye-lids. 

There  are  many  things  in  general, 
good  for  the  curing  of  this  Diftemper 
in  any  part  of  the  Beafts  Body  ;  but 
more  particularly,  firft  for  that  in  the 
Mouth  and  Nofe,  Take  White  -wine 
half  a  pint,  Roche- Allum  the  quantity 
of  a  Walnut,  Bay-Salt  half  a  Spoonful, 
Englijh  Honey  one  Spoonful,  Red  Sage, 
Rue,  Rib-wort ,  Bramble-leaves,  of  each 
alike  ;  let  them  be  boiled  in  the  White- 
wine  till  a  quarter  be  confum’d,  and 
!  inject  this  Water  into  the  Sorrance : 

Or 
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Or  if  it  be  in  the  Mouth,  'let  the  place 
be  waihed  with  a  Clout  fatten’d  to  a 
Stick,  and  drefs  him  therewith  twice 
a  Day  or  oftner. 

2.  Take  the  Juice  of  Plantain ,  as 
much  Vinegar 5  and  the  lame  weight  of 
the  Powder  of  Allum,  with  which  anoint 
the  Sore  twice  or  thrice  a  Day. 

3.  A  like  quantity  of  Ginger  and  Al- 
lum ,  made  into  fine  Powder,  and  mixed  i 
well  together,  till  they  be  very  thick 
like  a  Salve,  will  ferve  to  anoint  the 
place,  after  it  has  firlt  been  very  well 
wafh’d  with  Allum- water  and  Vinegar. 

4.  Half  a  pound  of  Allum ,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  Honey,  Columbine  and  Sage- 
leaves,  a  handful  <5f  each,  boiled  toge¬ 
ther  in  3  pints  of  Running-water,  till  a 
pint  be  confumed,  is  good  for  the  Can¬ 
ker  in  the  Mouth  particularly,  which 
mull  be  wafhed  Morning  and  Night 
therewith. 

5".  Many  other  Receipts  there  are,  we 
(hall  only  mention  one  more  in  this 
place  proper  for  foul  Ulcers,  Leprofie, 
and  to  make  the  Hair  grow  :  Take  a 
quart  of  Tar,  and  put  to  it  half  a  pound 
of  Bears-greafe ,  an  Ounce  of  green  Cop¬ 
peras,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  o{  Salt -peter , 
2  Ounces  of  Wax,  a  quart  of  Honey ,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Rofin,  2  Ounces 
of  Verde-greafe,  and  a  quart  of  Linfeed 
Oil ,  which  mull  be  boil’d  till  half  be 
confumed,  then  ttrain  the  Liquor  and 
keep  it  clofe  in  a  Pot  5  when  there  is 
occafion  to  make  ufe  thereof,  take  of  it 
warm,  and  apply  it  to  the  Sore. 

CANON,  See  Bitt. 

CANT  HARIDES,  Spanifh  Flies, 
of  a  fhining  green  colour  inclining  to 
yellow.  They  are  accounted  poifonous 
if  taken  inwardly  5  but  very  ufeful  if  ap- 
ply’d  outwardly,  they  are  commonly 
us’d  to  raife  Blitters,  to  draw  off  and  di¬ 
vert  Humors.  They  are  good  in  Apo¬ 
plexies,  Palfies  and  Difeafes  in  the|Eyes, 
Nofe  and  Gums,  &c. 

G  A  N  T  R  E  D,  or  rather  C  A  N- 
TREF  ;  fignifies  an  hundred  Villages, 
being  a  Britifh  Word,  compounded  of 
the  Adjedfive  Cant,  i.  e.  Hundred,  and 
Tref  a  Town  or  Village.  In  Wales , 
Lome  of  the  Countries  are  divided  into 
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Cantreds,  as  in  England,  into  Hundreds* 
See  Commote. 

CAPE  LET,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes, 
when  the  tip  of  the  Hock  is  moveable 
and  more  fwelled  than  ordinary;  when 
it  is  fmall  it  does  no  great  damage, 
but  if  it  grow  large,  it  will  be  painful, 
and  make  a  Horfe  lofe  his  Belly. 

CAPON;  a  Cock-Chicken,  gelded 
as  foqn  as  left  by  the  Dam,  that  being 
the  beft  time,  if  his  Stones  be  come 
'down,  or  elfe  as  foon  as  he  begins  to 
Crow:  They  are  of  z  ufes. 

1.  The  one  is  to  lead  Chickens,  Duck¬ 
lings,  young  Turkeys,  Pea-hens,  Phea» 
fants,  and  Partridges,  which  a  Capo® 
will  do  altogether,  both  naturally  and 
kindly,  and  thro’  the  largenefsof  his  Bo¬ 
dy,  willeafily  brood  or  cover  30  or  3^ 
of  them  ;  nay,  he’ll  lead  them  forth 
morefafely,  and  defend  them  much  bet¬ 
ter  againft  Kites  and  Buzzards,  than  the 
Hen  ;  therefore  the  way  to  make  him 
like  them,  is,  with  a  fmall  fine  Brier,  or 
elfe  lharp  Nettles,  at  Night  beat  and 
fling  all  his  Breaft  and  nether-parts,  and 
then  in  the  dark  to  feat  the  Chickens 
under  him,  whofe  warmth  takes  away 
the  fmart,  fo  that  he  will  much  fall  in 
love  with  them. 

2.  The  other  ufe  is  to  feed  for  the 
Difh,  as  either  at  the  Barn-door  with 
Crams  or  Corn,  orthefhavingsof  Pulfej 
or  elfe  in  Pens  in  the  Houfe,  by  cram¬ 
ming  them,  which  is  the  moft  dainty: 
The  beft  way  of  doing  it  is,  to  take  Bar¬ 
ley-Meal  reafonably  lifted,  and  mixed 
with  new  Milk,  made  firft  into  a  good 
ftiff  Dough,  then  into  long  Crams,  big- 
geft  in  the  midft,  and  fmall  at  both  ends ; 
having  wet  them  in  luke-warm  Milk, 
giving  the  Capon  a  full  gorge  thereof 
3  times  a  Day,  Morning,  Noon  and 
Night,  and  he  will  in  a  Fortnight  or  3 
Weeks  be  as  fat  as  any  Man  need  to  eat ; 
but  be  fure  give  not  the  Capon  new 
Meat  till  the  firft  be  digefled,  and  upon, 
finding  him  fomething  hardofdigeftion, 
you  muft  lift  the  Meal  finer,  for  it  will 
then  fooner  pafs  through  his  Body. 

C  A  P  R  E  O  L  U  S,  the  Ciafp  or  Ten¬ 
dril  of  a  Vine,  or  luch  kind  of  reptile 
I  Plants  as  fallen  themfelves  to  thofeStakes, 
j  &c,  that  are  defigned  to  fupport  them. 

CAPRI- 
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CAPRIOLE,  (in  Horfemanfrip)  fhe 
Goat-leap,  when  aHorfeat  the  full  height 
of  his  Leap,  yerks  or  ftrikes  out  his 
Hind- Legs,  as  near  and  even  together, 
and  as  far  out  as  ever  he  can  ftretch  them, 
in  which  A<ftion>  he  Clacks  or  makes  a 
Noife  with  them. 

CAPSULATE-PODS  ;  thus  Bo- 
tanifts  call  little  fhort  Seed  Veffels. 

CAPUCIN-C  APERS,  orNAS- 
1  TURCES,  a  kind  of  Trench  Beans,  are 
Annual  Plants,  ufually  Town  in  hot  Beds 
in  March ,  and  tranfplanted  again  in  the 
naked  Earth  along  by  Walls,  or  at  the 
foot  of  Trees,  where  there  mounting 
Stalks,  that  are  but  weak  and  grow 
pretty  brisk,  fupport  themfelves.  They 
are  alfo  planted  in  Pots  and  Boxes,  with 
Sticks  to  fupport  them.  Their  round 
Buds  are  good  to  Pickle  in  Vinegar ;  the 
Flower  is  of  an  Orange-colour,  pretty 
large,  and  very  agreeable :  They  muft  be 
carefully  watered  in  Summer,  the  Seed 
which  falls  down  as  foon  as  ripe,  is 
to  be  carefully  gathered . 

CAR  A  COL,  the  Half  turn  which 
a  Horfe-man  makes  either  to  the  Right 
or  Left. 

GARAGE ,  of  Limey  is  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  64,  Bufhels. 

CARAWAYS,  an  Herb,  the  leaves 
of  which  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of| 
a  Carrot.  The  Seeds  thrive  moft  in  dry 
Mould  inclining  to  Clay  or  rich  Garden- j 
foil,  which  are  fown  the  latter  end  of 
-  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
They  are  good  to  break  Wind,  provoke 
Urine,  and  hqlp  Digellion. 

CARDIGAN  in  South  Wales ,  is 
a  Maritime  County,  lying  along  the 
Coaft  of  the  Irijh  Sea,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  Weft,  as  Raclnorjhire  does  Eaft- 
ward,  Merionethfhire  Northwatd,  and 
Catmarthenjhire  Southward  j  it  contains 
j  10000  Acres  of  Ground,  and  315*0 
Houfes ;  has  one  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
and1  one  Burgefs  for  Cardigan  Town.  It’s 
a  barren  Soil,  for  the  moft  part  bear¬ 
ing*  nothing  but  Cats,  a  little  Barley, 
fame  Rye,  and  hardly  any  Wheat. 

C  A  RDI  N  A  L’S -  FLOWER; 
Trachelium  Americanism ,  five,  Planta 
Cardinality  a  Flower  fo  call'd  from  its 
being  very  red  like  a  Cardinal’s  Robe  ; 
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a  kind  of  Throar-wort,  or  Bell-flovver 
brought  from  America.  This  Plant 
bears  yellow  green  Leaves,  from  whence 
arife  tall,  hollow  Stalks,  fet  with  Leaves 
fmaller  by  degrees  to  the  top,  from 
whofeBofoms  come  forth  Flowers  made 
of  5*  Leaves,  3  ftanding  clofe  together, 
hanging  downright,  the  other  2  turned 
up:  The  Root,  which  confiftsof  many 
white  Strings,  lafts  feveral  years. 

It  muft  be  planted  in  a  Pot,  in  good 
rich  light  Earth,  and  in  Winter,  fet  in 
the  Ground  under  a  South-Wall,  3  in¬ 
ches  deeper  than  the  top,  and  cloath- 
ed  about  on  the  top  with  dry  Mofs,  co¬ 
ver’d  withGlafs,  which  may  be  taken  off 
in  warm  Days,  and  gentle  Showers  to 
refrefhit,  whichis  to  beobferv’d  in  April, 
at  what  time,  the  Pots  mav  be  taken  out 
j:  and  fafely  expofed. 

CARDOON,  a  Spanijh  Plant  fome- 
[  what  like  an  Artichoke,  the  Leaves  of 
j  which  whited  ferve  for  a  Sallet, 

5  They  are  only  propagated  by  Seed  that 
is  longifh-oval,  and  as  big  as  a  Wheat- 
corn,  and  of  a  greenifh  and  olive  colour, 
ftreaked  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
Sown  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
end;  or  the  fecond  time,  about  the  latter 
end  of  May ,  in  a  good  and  well  prepared 
Ground,  in  fmall  Trenches  or  Pits,  a 
full  Foot  wide,  fill’d  with  Mould.  Beds 
are  made  4  or  5  Foot  wide,  in  order  to 
place  in  them  2  ranks  of  thofe  checker- 
wife,  putting  f  or  6  Seeds  into  every 
Hole,  with  intention  to  let  but  2  or  3 
of  them  grow,  and  take  away  the  reft, 
if  they  do  come  up:  But  if  in  iy  or  20 
Days  the  Seeddo  not  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  uncover’d,  to  fee  whether  they  be 
rotten,  or  begin  to  fprout,  that  their 
places  may  be  fupply’d  with  new  ones, 
if  need  require:  They  muft  be  careful¬ 
ly  water’d,  and  when  towards  the  end 
of  Offiober  you  have  a  mind  to  whiten, 
them,  take  the  advantage  of  a  dry  Day  ; 
firft,  tye  up  all  the  Leaves  with  2  or  3 
Bands,  and  fome  Days  after,  cover  them 
quite  with  Straw  or  dry  Litter,  well 
twifted  about  them,  except  at  the  top 
which  is  left  open;  thus  ordered,  they 
whiten  in  about  3  Wceks,andarefit  to  eat 

CARDOON  or  CARDOON- 
(T  HI  STLE,  an  Herb,,  whofe  Stalk  is 
[good  to  _  ~  €  A  R- 
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CAR  DU  US.  See  Thiftle, 

C  ARDUUS  BEN  EDICT  US, 

Plant  that  grows  in  Gardens,  and 
ears  Email  and  yellow  Flowers,  fur- 
ounded  with  red  Prickles. 

C  A  R  E  A  G  E,  a  Term  in  Husbandry , 
vhich  fignifies  the  ploughing  of  Ground. 

C  A  R  F  E,  (in  Husbandry)  Ground  un- 
>roken  or  untilled. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE,  in 
outh  Wales,  a  maritime  County,  having 
Zardiganjhire  on  the  North,  St.  George’s 
Zhannel  on  the  South,  Brecknockjhire  and 
llamorganjhire  on  the  Eaft,  and  Pem- 
ircckfljire  on  the  Weft}  it  contains  700000 
\cres,  and  about  5-3  yo  Houfes,  is  moft- 
y  of  a  very  fruitful  Soil,  and  fome  Cole- 
nines  therein.  It  fends  to  Parliament 
l  Knight  of  the  Shire,  and  one  Burgefs 
or  Carmarthen,  the  County-Town. 

CARMELITE,  a  large  flat  Pear, 
one  flde  gray,  and  on  the  other  a  little 
:inged  with  red,  in  fome  places  alfo  full 
>f  pretty  large  Spots.  It  is  ripe  in  March. 

C  A  R  K,  a  certain  Quantity  of  Wooll, 
:he  30th  part  of  a  Sarplar  $  which  fee 

CARMINATIVE  MEDICINES, 
uch  as  ferve  to  difperfc  and  drive  out 
Wind. 

CARMINATIVE  OIL.  See 
Oil  Carminative. 

CARNARVONSHIRE,  in 
'Xorth-Wales,  a  maritime  County,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  North  and  Weft  by  the  Irtfb 
Sea,  and  by  the  Menay ,  a  Email  Arm 
:hereof,  divided  from  Anglefey  }  Eaft- 
wardby  Denbigh(h'<re,  Southward  by  Me¬ 
rionethshire,  and  fome  part  of  it  by  the 
Irijh  Sea:  It  contains  370000  Acres  of 
Ground,  and  about  2765-  Houfes  :  All 
the  middle  parts  Ewell  fo  high  with 
Mountains,  that  they  maybe  term’d  the 
Britijh  Alps}  yet  they  yield  fuch  plenty 
of  Grafs,  that  they  have  alone  feemed 
fufficient  to  feed  all  the  Cattel  in  Wales ; 
but  the  Eaftern  parts  are  more  level,  and 
bring  forth  abundance  of  Barley.  It 
only  fends  to  Parliament  one  Knight 
of  the  Shire,  and  one  Burgefs  for  Car¬ 
narvon,  the  County  Town. 

CARNEY,  a  Diftafe  in  Horfes, 
when  their  Mouths  become  fo  furr’d, 
that  they  cannot  eat. 

CAROB,  a  Email  Weight  us’d  by 
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Goldfmiths,  being  the  24 th  part  of  a 
Grain. 

CAROB  or  CAROB-BEAN,  a 
Fruit  that  taftes  fomewhat  like  Chefnuts, 
CAROTEEL  of 
Cloves  4  to  5*  C.  Weight. 

Currans  y  to  9  C. 

Mace ,  about  3  C. 

Nutmegs  6  to  7  and  a  half,  C.  <&c. 

CARP,  is  generally  taken  for  the 
Queen  of  Frefh-water  Fifh,  being  fubtil, 

!and  living  longeft’of  all  Fifh  ( excepting 
the  Eel)  out  of  its  proper  Element.  They 
are  obferved  to  breed  feveral  Months  in 
one  Year  }  for  which  reafon  you  fhall 
hardly  ever  take  either  Male  or  Female 
without  Melt  or  Spawn  f  but  they  breed 
more  naturally  in  Ponds  than  in  Run¬ 
ning-water,  and  in  the  latter  very  fel- 
dom  or  never  ;  and  where  they  fre* 
quent,  their  Stock  is  innumerable, 
CARP -FISHING,  a  Perfon  muft 
arm  himfelf  with  a  world  of  Patience 
that  Angles  for  a  Carp,  becaufe  of  his 
extraordinary  Subtilty  and  Policy}  they 
always  chufe  to  lie  in  thedeepeft  places, 
either  ol  Ponds  or  Rivers,  where  there 
is  but  a  Email  Running  Stream :  Further 
obferve,  that  they  will  feldom  bite  in 
cold  Weather,  and  in  hot,  yoii  cannot 
be  too  early  or  too  late  at  the  Sport }  and 
if  he  bite,  you  need  not  fear  his  hold, 
for  he  is  one  of  thefe  Leather-mouth’d 
Fifh,  that  have  their  Teeth  in  rheir 
Throat.  You  muft  not  alfo  forget  in 
Angling  for  him,  to  have  a  ftrong  Rod 
and  Line}  andftnee  he  is  fo  very  wary, 
it  is  good  to  entice  him,  by  baiting  the 
Ground  with  a  coarfe  Pafte:  He  feldom 
refufes  the  Red  worm  in  March,  the 
Candice  in  June,  nor  the  Grajhopper  in 
|  July,  Auguft  and  September. 

This  Fifh  does  not  only  take  delight 
in  Worms,  but  alfo  in  fweet  Pafte,  of 
which  there  is  great  variety}  the  beftis 
niadeupof  Honey  and  Sugar,  and  ought 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Water  fome 
hours  before  you  begin  to  Angle  }  nei¬ 
ther  will  Pafte  thrown  in  Email  Pellets 
2  or  g  Days  before,  be  the  worft  for 
thispurpofe,efpecia)ly  if  Chickens-Guts, 
Garbage,  or  Blood,  incorporated  with 
Bran  and  Cow-dung,  be  alio  thrown,  in. 
But  more  particularly,  as  to  a  Pafte  very 
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proper  for  this  ufe,  you  may  make  it 
in  the  following  manner:  Take  a  con¬ 
venient  quantity  of  Bean-flour,  or  any 
other  Flour,  and  mingle  it  with  the 
Flefh  of  a  Cat  cut  fmall,  making  up  the 
Compound  with  Honey  ;  then  beat  all 
together  in  a  Mottar,  To  long,  till  they 
are  fo  tough  as  to  hang  upon  the  Hook 
without  walking  off;  for  the  better  ef¬ 
fecting  of  which,  mingle  whitifh  Wool! 
therewith,  and  if  you  keep  it  all  the 
year  round,  add  fame  Virgin s-Wax  and 
Clarify *d  Honey.  Again,  if  you  fifh 
with  Gentles,  anoint  them  with  Honey, 
and  put  them  on  your  Hook  with  a 
deep  Scarlet  dipp’d  in  the  like,  which 
is  a  good  way  to  deceive  this  Fifh  j  Ho¬ 
ney  and  Crums  of  White-bread  mixed 
together  is  alfo  a  very  good  Pafle. 

To  make  a  Carp  fat  and  very  large, 
when  your  Pond  in  April  begins  to  grow 
low  in  Water,  rake  ali  the  lides  of  it 
with  an  Iron-rake,  where  the  Water  is 
fallen  away;  then  fow  Hay-feeds,  and 
rake  it  well ;  by  this  means,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Summer,  there  will  be  a 
great  growth  ofGrafs,  which  whenWin- 
ter  comes,  and  the  Pond  begins  to  rifejby 
Rain  to  the  top,  it  will  overflow  all  that 
Grafs,  and  be  a  feeding  Place  for  them, 
and  make  them  exceeding  fat.  As  for 
the  way  to  take  a  Carp  in  a  muddy 
Pond,  fee  Tench . 

CARPENTE  R’s-W  O  R  K,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  meafur’d  by  the  Square,  that  is 
10  Foot  each  way  or,  100  fquareFoot. 
At  London ,  they’ll  build  a  Houfe  four 
Story  high  for  forty  Pounds  a  Square, 
if  done  with  Oak-Timber,  and  thirty 
Pounds  a  Square  for  Firr,  that  is,  to 
find  ali  Materials,  and  all  the  Carpen¬ 
ters,  Bricklayers,  Plaifierers  and  Glazi¬ 
ers  work;  A  good  Houfe  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  may  be  built  for  Twenty-five 
Pounds  a  Square  in  moil  Places,  and  in 
Tome  cheaper.  The  Carpenter’s- work 
to  frame  a  Houfe  in  the  Country,  where 
the  Owner  finds  Timber,  is  7  or  8  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Square,  if  the  Carpenter  pays  the 
Sawing;  if  cot,  'tis  four  Shillings  and 
Six-pence  a  Square.  The  Carpenter’s- 
work  to  build  a  Barn,  that  has  one 
Angle  Stud,  or  one  height  of  Studs  to 
the  Roof,  cofts  two  Shillings  a  Foot, 
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but  if  it  have  a  double  Stud  and  Girt’ 
’tis  worth  tWo  Shillings  and  Six-pence 0 

CARP-MEALS,  a  coarfe  kind  of 
Cloth,  made  in  the  Northern  Parts  of 

England. 

CARRSLET,  a  Fifhing  Net  of  a 

particular  fort. 

CARRIAGE;  (in  Husbandry)  a 
kind  of  Furrow  for  the  conveyance  of 
Wrater  to  overflow  or  drown  the 
Ground :  It  is  diflinguifhed  into  two 
forts;  the  main  Carriage,  which  fhould 
be  fo  cut  that  an  allowance  be  made  for 
a  convenient  defcent,  to  give  the  Water 
a  fair  and  plaufible  current  all  along:  Its 
mouth  ought  to  be  of  breadth  rather 
fhan  depth,  fufficient  to  receive  the 
whole  Stream  intended;  and  when  part 
of  the  Water  comes  to  be  us’d,  it  muffc 
be  narrower  gradually,  that  the  Water 
may  prefs  into  the  lefler  Carriages, 
which  at  every  rifing  Ground  or  other 
convenient  diftances,  fhould  be  cut  fmall 
and  tapering,  proporttonably  to  the  di¬ 
fiance  and  quantity  of  Land  or  Water 
you  have.  Thefe  lefler  carriages  are  to 
be  as  fhallow  and  as  many  in  number  as 
may  be,;  for  tho’itfeems  to  waftemuch 
Land,  by  cutting  a  great  deal  of  Turf, 
yet  it  proves  not  fo  in  the  end;  for  the 
more  nimbly  the  Water  runs  over  the 
Grafs,  fb  much  the  better  the  improve¬ 
ment,  which  is  attained  by  making  ma¬ 
ny  and  fhallow  Carriages. 

CARROTS;  are  the  mod  uni  ver¬ 
bal  and  neceffary  Roots  this  Country  af¬ 
fords;  and  hereof  there  are  two  forts, 
the  yellow,  and  the  orange  or  more 
red ;  the  l^ft  of  which  is  by  much  the  bet¬ 
ter;  They  principally  delight  in  a  warm,, 
light  or  fandy  Soil;  and  if  the  Ground! 
be  fo,  tho5  but  indifferently  fertile,  yet 
they’ll  thrive  therein.  It’s  a  ufual  thing 
to  fow  them  with  Beans  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  them,  in  digged,  not 
ploughed  Land,  becaufe  of  their  Root¬ 
ing  downwards;  for  after  the  Beans 
are  gone,  they  become  a  fecond  Crop 
and  fome  of  the  faireff  of  them  being 
laid  up  in  reafonable  dry  Sand,  will 
keep  throughout  the  Winter,  and  the 
fame  may  Be  referved  till  the  Spring 
and  planted  for  Seed,  or  elfe  Seed  for 
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them  may  be  gathered  from  the  biggefl  f  at,  to  the  end  of  the  Copel 
afpiring  Branches. 

TO'CARRY;  (in  Falconry)  figni- 
fies  a  Hawk’s  flying  away  with  the 
Quarry. 

CARRYING;  is  alfo  a  Terra  ufed 


io  Hunting;  for  when  an  Hare  runs  on 
rotten  Ground,  or  in  a  Froft  fometimes, 
and  if  flicks  to  her  Feet,  the  Huntfmen 
fay,  She  Carries . 

CARTor  TUMBREL,  Wain  or 
Team ;  as  ro  thefe  Infthiments,  we  are 
to  obfbrve,  firfl,  it  is  a  Cart  when  drawn 
by  Horfes,  having  two  fldes  called  Trills ; 
but  a  Wain  when  drawn  by  Oxen,  and 
having  a  Wain-Cope;  the  parts  there¬ 
of  are,  firfl,  the  Trills  or  fides  of  the 
Cart  which  the  Horfe  is  to  ftand  be¬ 
tween.  2.  The  Wain-Cope ,  that  part 
which  the  hinder  Oxen  are  yoaked  un¬ 
to  to  draw  the  Wain,  3.  The  Trill' 
Books  and  Back- band,  which  holds  the 
fides  of  the  Cart  up  to  the  Horfe.  4. 
The  Belly-band,  that  is  faflned  to  one 
'  of  the  fides,  and  goes  under  the  Horfe’s 
Belly  to  the  other  fide.  y.  The  Axle- 
tree,  that  on  which  the  Wheel  turns. 
6.  The  Axle-tree  Bins,  two  long  Irons 
with  round  Heads,  that  hold  the  Axle- 
tree  to  the  Cart- body.  7,  The  Clouts , 
or  Axle-tree  Clouts,  the  Iron-plates  nail¬ 
ed  on  the  end  of  the  Axle-tree,  to  fave 
it  from  wearing,  and  the  two  Crofis- 
trees,  which  hold  the  Cart-fides  toge¬ 
ther.  8.  The  Wajhers ,  being  the  Rings 
on  the  ends  of  the  Axle-tree.  9.  The 
Finch- Bin  (or  Lins-Bin)  to  keep  the  Wheel 
on  the  Axle-tree.  10.  The  two  Cart- 
Raers,  being  the  Rails  on  the  Cart' fop, 
ii.  The  Cart-Staves,  thefe  that  hold 
the  Cart  and  the  Raers  together,  which 
makes- the  Cart-body.  12.  The  Cart- 
,  body,  is  all  that  part  where  the  Loading 
is  laid  for  Carriage,  13.  The  Cart-Lad - 
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Trigen,  a  Pole  to  flop  the  Wheel  of  a 
Cart  when  it  goes  too  fa  A  down  a' 
fteep  place. 

Wheel  of  a  Cart ;  it  confifts  of  feveral 
parts,  which  are  here  fet  down  all  to¬ 
gether  ;  1.  The  Nave,  which  ic  the  round 
piece  in  the  middle  of  the  Wheel.  2. 
The  Bufhes,  that  are  Irons  within  the 
hole  of  the  Nave,  to  keep  it  from  wear¬ 
ing.  3.  Trecks ,  being  the  Iron-Hoops 
about  the  Nave.  4.  Spokes ,  which  are 
the  Wheel-  flaves  to  hold  all  its  parts  to¬ 
gether,  that  are  lain  number,  y.  The 
Fcilees,  or  Fellows ,  being  the  pieces 
which  compafs  the  Wheels,  orfurround 
the  Rim  thereof.  6.  The  Strakes ,  that 
are  the  Iron-rims  about  the  Fellows.  7 . 
The  Cart  nails,  being  great  Nails  with 
large  Pleads,  to  nail  the  Strakes  on  the 
Fellows:  And,  laftly,  when  the  Wheel 
is  fhod  with  Strakes  and  Nails,  it  is  a 
compleat  Wheel.  As  for  what  concerns 
’  the  Ufe  and  Make  of  a  Cart  in  general, 
fee  Waggons,  See. 

CART-HORSE  or  PLOUGH- 
HORSE;  in  the  choice  of  an  Horfe 
for  either  of  thefe  purpoies,  which  is 
the  flow  Draught,  choofe  one  that  is 
of  an  ordinary  height,  for  Horfes  in  the 
Cart  unequally  forted,  never  draw  at 
eafe,  but  the  tall  hang  up  the  low  ones. 
They  fhould  be  big,  large-Bodied,  and 
ftrong-Limbed,  by  nature  rather  Incli¬ 
ned  to  crave  the  Whip,  than  to  draw 
more  than  is  needful:  For  this  purpofe, 
Mares  are  mofl  profitable,  if  you  have 
cheap  Keeping  for  them ;  for  they  will 
not  only  do  the  Work,  but  even  bring 
yearly  Increafe;  care  muft  alfo  be  taken 
to  have  them  well  Fore-handed ;  that  is, 
with  a  large  Body,  a  good  Head,  Neck, 
Breaft  and  Shoulders,  but  for  the  refl 
kis  not  fo  material;  and  be  fure  never 


ders,  are  the  crooked  pieces  fet  over  the  jra  put  yourDraught-PIorfes  to  the  Sad- 
Cart- wheels  to  keep  Hay  and  Straw  load- j  die,  for  that  alters  their  PAce,  and  hurts 
en  off  them;  in  an  Ox  Team  they  are;  them  in  their  Labour.  For  the  order- 
termed  Thriples .  14.  The  Sloats,  are  the  ling  of  them,  fee  Pack- Horfe,, 
under  pieces  which  keep  the  bottom  of  j  f  ARUCAGE  or  CAR  U  A  G  E, 
the  Cart  together,  if  .The  Wain-Cope,  is  ;a  Term  fometimes  us’d  in  Husbandry 
a  long  piece  that  comes  out  from  the  [for  the  Ploughing  of  Gr  ound,  either  or- 
Wain-body,  to  which  Oxenare  faflen’d.  j  dinary  for  Grain,  Hemp  and  Line;  or 
1 6.  The  Copefals  and  Pin ,  are  Irons  that  j  extraordinary,  for  Wood,  Dyers-weed, 
faflenthe  Chain  with  other  Oxen  there-  l  Rape,  Paniek,  and  fuck-like. 
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CARVE  or  C  APvU'E,  of  Land, 
as  much  Land  as  may  be  till’d  in  a  Year 
with  one  Plough.  ' 

C  A  R  V  1ST.  (in  Falconry),  a  Hawk, 
fo  call’d  in  the  beginning  of  the  Year, 
from  its  being  carry ’d  on  the  Fift. 

CASE,  of  Normandy-Gtyfs,  aquantF 
ty  confining  of  120  Foot.  Of  Record¬ 
ers  live  in  Number. 

CASH,  a  Term  us’d  by  Merchants 
for  ■ready  Money. 

CASHIER,  a  Cafk-keeper. 

CASINGS  or  COW-BLAKES, 
a  Country-word  for  Cow-dung  dried 
and  us’d  for  Fuel,  as  it  is  in  many  Pla¬ 
ces  where  otherFiring  is  fcarce. 

CASK,  a  kind  of  Veil'd  ;  alfo  an 
Head -piece. 

CASK,  of  Sugar,  a  Barrel  contain¬ 
ing  from  8  to  1 1  C.  of  Almonds ,  about 
3  C. 

CASKET,  a  little  Coffer  or  Ca¬ 
binet. 

CASSEROLES,  certain  difhes  of 
meat,  fb  call’d  from  the  Stew-pan  in 
which  they  are  drefs’d,  call’d  in  French, 
Cafferole. 

’CASSOLET,  a  fmall  Veffel  us’d  in 
the  Burning  of  Paftils  or  other  odours ; 
alfo  the  odours  themfelves  in  that  vef- 
iel  are  fo  call’d. 

CAST,  a  Throw  5  in  Falconry,  a  fet 
or  couple  of  Hawks. 

To  C  AS,T  a  Hawk  to  the  Re  arch,  is 
to  let  her  upon  it. 

CASTING,  or  Overthrowing  a 
TIorfe ;  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  bring 
him  upon  fome  even  Ground  that  is 
fmooth  and  foft,  or  in  the  Barn  upon 
Loft  Straw 5  then  take  a  long  Rope, 
double  it,  and  call  a  Knot  a  yard  from 
the  Bowght;  put  the Bowght  about  his 
Neck  and  the  double  Rope  betwixt  his 
Fore- legs  about  his  hinder  Pa  Bern  s,  and 
tinder  his  Fetlocks  5  this  done,  flip  the 
ends  of  the  Rope  underneath  the  Bowght 
of  his  Neck,  and  draw  them  quick,  and 
they’ll  overthrow  him  ;  then  make  the 
ends  faff,  and  holddown  his  Head,  un¬ 
der  which  you  mu  ft  always  be  Pure  to 
have  good  (lore  of  Straw  :  If  you  would 
at  any  time  Brand  him  on  the  Buttock, 
m  do  any  thing  about  his  hinder  Legs, 
that  he  may  notftrike,.  take  up  his  con- 
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trary  Fore-Leg,  and  when  you  Brand 
him,  fee  that  the  Iron  be  red-hot,  and 
that  the  Hair  be  both  feared  away,  and 
the  Flefh  fcorched  in  every  place  before 
you  let  him  go. 

CASTING-NET;  there  are  2 
forts 'of  thefe  Fifhing-Nets,  but  much 
alike  in  ufe  and  manner  of  calling  out, 
wherein  the  whole  skill  of  the  Work 
conlifts;  the  Figure  of  it  isas  follows; 


When  this  Net  is  exadlly  thrown  out, 
nothing  efcapes  it,  bringing  all  away 
within  its  extent,  as  well  Weeds,  Sticks, 
and  fuch  likeTrafb;  but  its  thereby  of¬ 
ten  broke  :  great  caremuft  therefore  be 
had  in  what  bottoms  you  caft  it,  and 
how  ’tis  call  off,  that  the  Net  may 
fpread  it  felf  in  its  due  dimenfions. 
Draw  a  loop  S  of  the  main  Cord  over 
your  left  Arm,  and  grafp  with  your 
left  Fland  all  the  Net  from  T  to  U,  a- 
bout  three  Foot  from  the  bottom,  where 
the  Leads  hang,  and  let  the  Leads 
juft  reft  on  the  Ground;  with  your 
right  Hand  take  up  about  a  third  part, 
as  from  D  to  L,  and  caft  it  over  your  left 
Shoulder  like  a  Cloak;  then  take  ano¬ 
ther  third  part  from  a  to  i,  in  your 
right  Hand,  and  let  the  refidue  remain 
hanging  down ;  That  done.  Hand  up¬ 
right  and  being  at  the  place  where  you 
intend  to  caft  it  off,  incline  your  felf 
nr  ft  a  little  towards  the  Left,  that  y*>u 
may  afterwards  fwing  about  your  felf 
to  the  Right,  with  the  more  Agility  ; 
and  fo  let  the  Net  lanch  out  into  a 
Pond,  and  be  Pure  your  Buttons  be  not 
cngaScd  in  the  Threads  of  your  Net, 
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for  fear  of  endangering  your  being 
drawn  after  it. 

CASTINGS;  by  this  term  in  "Fal¬ 
conry  is  under  flood  anything  that  is  gi¬ 
ven  an  Hawk  to  clean fe  and  purge  his 
Gorge,  and  there  are  two  Sorts  there¬ 
of  i  viz.  Plumage,  /.  e.  Feathers  or  Cot¬ 
ton,  tlie  latter  whereof  ir  moil  com¬ 
monly  given  in  Pellets  of  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  Hazel-Nut,  made  of  fine 
loft  white  Cotton,  which  after  fhe  hath 
Pupp’d,  you  muff  convey  unto  her  Gorge, 
and  in  the  Morning  obferve  diligently 
how  fhe  hath  rolled  and  cafl  it,  where¬ 
by  you  (ball  know  whether  fire  be  in  a 
good  or  bad  condition ;  more  particu- 
if  fhe  cafl  it  round,  white,  not  (link¬ 
ing,  nor  very  moifl  or  waterifh,  fhe 
may  be  concluded  to  be  found;  but  if 
flie  roll  ir  not  well,  but  cafl  it  long, 
with  properties  contrary  to  the  former, 
then  fire  is  unfound  and' full  of  Difeafes. 

Befides,  if  her  calling  be  either  black, 
green,  yellowifh,  flimy  or  flinking,  it 
denotes  her  to  be  difea fed:  The  former 
calling  is  remedy’d  by  hot  Meats,  and 
the  latter  by  feeding  her  well,  and 
walking  her  Meats  in  cool  Water,  as  of 
Endive,  &c.  give  her  alfo  one  or  two 
callings  of  Cotton,  incorporating  there¬ 
with  Incenfe  and  Mummy;  but  if  fhe 
dill  continue  in  the  Paid  condition,  give 
her  upward  Scowring,  made  in  this 
manner:  “  Take  one  Scruple  of  Aloes 
“  pulveriz’d.  Powder  of  Clove,  and  3 
“  of  the  Powder  of  Cubebs,  all  incor- 
*c  porated  and  wrapt  in  Cotton;  give 
4‘  it  your  Hawk  empty,  having  no  Meat 
et  in  her  Pannel. 

Then,  for  the  other  calling  of  Plu¬ 
mage,  it  is  to  beobfervedas  the  former;, 
that  is,  if  in  the  Morning  you  find  the 
Feathers  round  and  not  flinking,  ’tis  a 
good  fign;  but  if  it  belong,  flimy,  with 
undigested  Flefb,  flicking  thereto,  and 
having  an  ill  Pcent,  'tis  exceeding  bad. 

CASTLE  GUARD-RENTS, 
Rents  paid  by  thofe  that  live  within  the 
Precindls  or  Bounds  of  any  Caftle,  to¬ 
wards  the  Maintenance  of  fuch  as  Watch 
and  Ward  there. 

CASTLE  WARD,  an  Impolition 
or  Tax  laid  upon  fuch  as  have  their  A- 
bode  within  a  certain  compafs  of  any 
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Caflle  for  maintaining  Watch  and  Ward 
therein;  but  'tis  Pometimes  taken  for 
the  Circuit  it  Pelf  inhabited  by  thofe  that 
are  Pubjeff  to  this  Service. 

CASTREL  or  KESTREL;  a 
PortofHawk,  which,  in  fhape,  much  re- 
fembles  the  Lanner;  but  for  fize,  like 
the  Hobby :  Her  Game  is  the  Growfe, 
a  Fowl  common  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  elfewhere ;  fire  will  alfo  kill  a 
Partridge,  but  is  a  Bird  of  a  very  cow¬ 
ardly  nature,  and  a  flow  goer  afore- 
head,  and  therefore  not  much  in  ufe. 

C  A  T ;  a  well  known  Creature  bred 
in  almofl  all  Countries  in  tjie  World  i 
’Tis  a  Bead  of  prey,  even  the  tame  one, 
and  Paid  to  be  of  three  kinds;  1.  The 
tame  Cat.  2.  The  wild  Wood-Cat.  3* 
The  Cat  of  Mountain.  All  which  are  of 
one  Nature,  and  agree  much  in  Shape, 
lave  as  to  their  Bignefs;  the  wild  Cat  be¬ 
ing  larger  by  much  than  the  tame,  and 
that  of  the  Mountain  much  larger  than 
the  wild  Cat.  It’s  a  Creature  that  is  Pub- 
til  and  watchful,  being  very  loving  and 
familiar  with  Mankind,  and  a  mortal 
Enemy  to  the  Rat,  Moufe,  and  all  Ports 
of  Birds,  which  it  Peizes  on  as  its  prey. 
For  its  Eyes  Authors  Pay,  that  they 
fhihe  in  the  Night,  and  fee  better  at  the 
Full,  and  more  dimly  at  the  Change  of 
the  Moon ;  alfo  that  her  Eyes  vary  with 
the  Sun,  the  Apple  of  it  being  long  at 
Sun-rifing,  round  towards  Noon,  and 
not  to  be  feen  at  all  at  Night,  but  the 
whole  Eye  finning  in  the  dark;  which 
appearances  are  certainly  true,  but 
whether  they  anfwer  to  the  times  of  the 
Day,  has  not  yet  been  ohferv’d.  Thefe 
Creatures  ufually  generate  in  the  Win¬ 
ter -deafon,  making  a  great  Noife,  go  y6 
Days  or  8  Weeks  with  Young,  and 
bring  forth  Peveral  at  a  time;  They  co¬ 
ver  their  Excrements,  and  love  to  keep 
their  old  Habitations. 

C  ATAP  LASM,  a  Poultice,  a  Medi¬ 
cine  compos’d  of  feveral  ingredients,  to 
diflfolve  and  difperie  Swellings  and  Tu¬ 
mours, 

C  AT  A  RACT,  a  Di  (Life  in  the  Eyes, 
caus’d  by  a  clotting  of  Phlegm  between’ 
the  Uveous  Coat  and  the  Chryftalliiic 
Humour.  Alfo  a  Diftemper  in  an 
Hawk’s  Eyes,  which  is  not  eafily  re- 
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moved,  and  lometimes  incurable,  when 
it  is  too  thick  and  of  a  long  continu¬ 
ance.  It  proceeds  from  grofs  Humours 
in  the  Head,  that  frequently  not  only 
dim,  but  extinguilh  the  Sight ;  and 
fometimes  the  Hood  is  the  caufc  of 
this  Diftemper.  The  way  to  cufe  It, 
is  by  JfowTing  her  z  or  3  days  with  j 
Aloes  or  Agarick 5  then  takethe  Powder  I 
of  w  a  filed  Aloe;,  beat  fine,  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  one  Scruple,  and  two  of  Sugar - ! 
Candy >  which  mingle  together,  and 
with  a  Quill  blow  it  into  your  Hawk's 
Eyes  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  If  this 
will  nqt  do,  you  are  to  ufe  flrongerj 
Medicines,  as  the  juice  of  Celandine- 
Roots,  bathing  her  Eyes  often  with  warm 
Rofe-water,  wherein  the  Seed  of  the 
Fenugreek  has  been  boiled. 

C  AT  A  RAC  T  or  R  H  E  U  M,  a  D  i- 1 
Lemper,  as  in  other  Animals,  fo  in  Hogs, 1 
making  their  Eyes  water,  and  a  mo  if- 1 
ture  aicend  up  into  their  Heads ;  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  commonly  from  their  eating  rot¬ 
ten  Fruit  that  fall  off  the  Trees,  or 
when  there  is  a  great  ftore  thereof:  The 
Remedy,  is  to  give  them  old  Capers  in  j 
their  Waft,  or  other  Meat,  and  'tis  ah  : 
fo  ufual  to  put  among  their  Meat,  both  j 
red  and  white  Coieworts  ;  others  ' mix  j 
Mar flo- mallows  among  their  Meat  ;  and 
Tome  give  them  Liver-wort  boiled  in 
Honey- water. 

C  AT-B  A  R  N  T-P  E  A  R,  is  in  Ihape 
and  bignefs  like  the  dry  Martin,  but 
different  in  colour,  one  fide  being  very 
ruffet,  the  other  pretty  clear,  the  skin 
fmooth,  pulp  tender,  inclining  to 
doughy,  it  has  but  little  juice,  a  ftrong 
core,  in  tafte  like  the  Befidery,  andisripe 
in  Oclober  and  November. 

C  AT  C  H.  and  H  OLD;  is  a  term  u- 
fed  by  Wreftl-ers,  and  hgnifies  a  Run¬ 
ning-catching  one  of  another. 

C  AT  C  IT-  LA  N  D ;  Land  which  i s 
not  certainly  known  to  what  Parift  it  1 
belongs;  fo  that  the  Parfon  who  firftj 
gets  the  Tithes  thereof,  enjoys  it  for 
that  Year. 

C  AT  E  R  P  I  L  LAR  ;  an  Infect  mofl 
pernicious  to  Trees,  eating  tip  the  Buds, 
Leaves  and  Bloffoms;  To  prevent  it, 
when  in  the  Spring  you  fir fb  perceive 
them,  make  Fires  of  fomething  that 
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will  fmoak  fo  near  the  Orchard,  and  ia 
fuch  places,  that  the  Wind  may  carry 
as  much  Smoak  through  the  Trees  as 
may  be;  a  thing  frequently  ufed  in 
Elernp-fteaves  (as  they  are  called)  being 
the  Stalk  uf  the  Hemp,  when  the  Tow 
is  feparated  from  it;  and  it’s  certainly 
very  good ;  but  bad  Chaff,  wet  Straw, 
mufty  Hay,  or  any  thing  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  may  do. 

Or  elfe  the  Trees  may  be  waft’d  with 
Water  in  which  Coloquintida,  Worm¬ 
wood  and  Tobacco-ftalks  have  been 
boil’d. 

CATERPILLAR;  is  alfo  a  kind 
of  Plant,  only  efteemed  for  its  Seed- 
Veffels,  that  are  like  green  Worms  or 
Caterpillars,  fome  bigger,  fome  leffer. 
Thefe  Plants  trail  upon  the  Ground, 
and  muff  be  fupported ;  the  Seed  isfown 
yearly  in  April. 

CAT-PEAR;  a  Pear  ftap’d  much 
like  an  Hen’s  Egg,  with  an  indifferent 
long  and  thick  Stalk,  a  very  fmooth,  fa- 
tined  and  dry  Skin,  clear  Colour,  ten¬ 
der,  buttery  Pulp,  and  indifferent  fweet 
Juice.  It’s  a  pretty  good  Fruit,  and 
ripe  in  Oclober. 

C  AT  S-H  E  A  D,  a  very  large  Apple, 
by  fome  call'd  Go-no-further  ;  the  Tree 
a  good  Bearer. 

C  ATS-M I  N  T,  an  Herb  which  Cats 
much  delight  to  eat;  good  for  Barren - 
nefs,  Stoppages  in  the  Womb,  ffc. 

To  C  AV  E  or  C  H  AV  E,  to  feparate 
the  larger  Chaff  from  the  Corn  or  Email 
Chaff ;  alfo  great  Coals  from  leffer,  with 
a  Rake  or  fome  fuch  tnftrument. 

C  AV  ETON,  a  kind  of  falfe  Rein 
to  hold  or  lead  a  Horfeby;  the  beft  fa¬ 
il  lion  of  which,  fee  Plate  1.  Fig.  14. 

C  A  U  S  T I  C  K,  that  is  of  a  burning 
■quality,  fit  to  burn  the  Skin  or  Fleft,  or 
to  bring  an  Efcar  or  Cruft  over  a  Sore, 
&'£■  as  Caujlick  Medicines. 

ACAUSTICKor  CAUSTIC  K. 
STONE,  a  Compound  made  of  feve- 
ral  Ingredients  in  order  to  burn  great 
holes  in  the  Part  to  which  it  is  apply ’d. 
The  Perpetual  Caujlick  for  Horfes  is 
made  thus;  “  Let  an  Ounce  of  ftrong 
“  Aquafortis,  with  half  an  Ounce  of 
cC  Silver-lace  burnt,  waft’d  and  dry’d.  be 
u  put  into  a  Matrafs,  placing  it  on  hot 
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f<  Afhes  till  the  Silver  be  diffolv’d,  which 
“  ioon  turns  reddifh.  Then  entreating 
the  Fire  evaporate  all  the  Aqua-fortis* 
and  there  will  remain  at  the  bottom  a 
brown  Matter,  which  mull:  he  kept  dry 
and  cover’d  for  ufe.  This  Medicine  is 
call’d  Lapis  Inf  era  alls.  or  the  Infernal 
St-one ,  from  the  exquifite  Pain  it  cau- 
ies  in  the  Operation.  For  the  Liquid 
Cauftick ,  “  Take  the  Spirits  of  Salt  and 
<c  Nitre,  of  each  a  Ounces,  put  them 
“  into  a  Matrafs,  and  after  the  Ebul- 
“  lition  is  over,  add  2  Ounces  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  let  the  Matrafs  in  a  mode-  ! 
rate  Heat,  till  the  Quick-filver  be  con-' 
fum’d  ordilappear;  then  add  2  Drams 
tc  of  good  Opium ,  and  yotfll  have  an 
admirable  Cauftick,  which  is  tobe'kept 
in  a  Glafs-Viah 

CAUSTIC  ICS  or  ESC  H  ARC¬ 
TIC  ICS,  are  thofe  things  that  burn 
the  Skin  and  Flefh  into  an  Efcar  or  hard 
Cruft ;  as  a  hot  Iron,  burnt  Brafs,  un¬ 
flacked  Lime,  fublimated  Mercury, 
&c. 

To  CAUTERIZE,  to  apply  a 
Cautery,  to  burn  with  a  Searing-Iron. 

CAUTERY,  a  Subftance  or  Body 
endu’d  with  a  burning  Quality,  and  thefe 
are  of  2  forts;  1.  The  Actual  Cautery, 
which  is  Fire,  or  an  Inftrument  made 
of  Silver,  Copper,  or  Iron,  which  being 
heated  has  an  adtual  Power  of  burning 
into  any  thing,  and  an  immediate  Ope¬ 
ration.  2.Th q  Potential  Cautery,  that 
is,  a  Cauftick  Stone,  which  produces 
the  fame  effed,  but  in  a  longer  Space 
of  time. 

C  A  U  T  I  N  G-I R  O  N,  an  Iron  with 
which  Farriers  cauterize  or  fear  thofe 
parts  of  an  Horfe  that  require  burning. 

C  A  W  KIN  G-T  I'  M  E,)  (in  Falconry') 
a  Hawk’s  jrreading-time. 

C  E  XftA  R,  a  large  ever-green  Tree, 
that  grows  in  all  extremes  in  the  moift 
Barbados,  the  hot  Bermudas  and  cold 
New-  England,  even  where  the  Snow  lyes 
half  the  Year,  forfo  it  does  on  Mount 
Ltbanus,  and  therefore  5tis  conceiv’d  to 
be  for  want  of  Induftry  that  it  does  not 
flourifh  in  England:  It  is  rais’d  of  Seeds 
fet  like  Bay-berries,  and  the  heft  kind 
in  the  World  might  be  had  from  the 
Summsr-Iflands.  In  New-England,  this 
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Tree  grows  tall,  and  faw’d  into  Planks 
makes  excellent  and  everlafting  Floor¬ 
ing.  ^  Irs  Wood  is  of  a  fragrant  Smell 
and  fine  Grain,  almoft  incorruptible  by 
1  reafon  of  its  bitternefs,  which  renders 
|it  diftafteful  to  Worms  ;  Some  of  the 
Timber  was  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  til  Utica  of  1 000  Years  ftanding, 
and  the  Statue  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  is 
faid  to  have  been  made  of  it ;  the  Shit- 
trm  mention’d  in  Holy  Writ  is  alfo  fup- 
pos’d  to  have  been  a  fort  of  Cedar,-  the 
Statelinefs  of  it  for  Walks  and  Avenues, 
is  no  lefs  remarkable,  fame  of  them  be¬ 
ing  reported  to  be  ico  Foot  or  more 
in  height:  They  bear  a  Cone  as  the 
Pines  do,  but  rounder  and  more  like 
Scales;  the  time  of  fetting  them  here 
is  about  the  latter  end  of  March ,  on  a 
Bed  of  good  rich  Mould  laid  atleafttwo 
foot  deep,  but  no  Dung  fhould  come 
near  them;  the  beft  time  of  tranfplant- 
ing  rhem  is  at  3  or  4  years  old ;  they 
grow  but  (lowly  the  firft  7  or  8  Years, 
but  afterwards  fhoot  up  with  as  much 
fpeed  as  mo  ft  other  Trees  do. 

CELANDINE  or  SWALLOW* 
WORT,  an  Herb  fo  call’d  from  a  Tra¬ 
dition,  that  Swallows  make  ufe  of  it  as 
a  Medicine  for  the  Eye-Jight;  ’Tis  ef¬ 
fectual  to  clear  the  Sight  and  purge  Cho- 
ler. 

C  E  L  A  S  T  R  TJ  S.  See  St  a f  tree. 

C ELERY;  an  Herb  multiplied  on¬ 
ly  by  Seed  which  is  very  fmall,  yellow¬ 
ish)  and  of  a  longifh  oval  Figure,  but  a 
little  bunched;  being  not  good  but  in 
the  end  of  Autumn  and  W inter- feafon. 
’Tis  firft  fown  in  hot  Beds  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Afril,  and  becaufe  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  fmailnefs  of  its  Seed,  we  cannot 
help  lowing  it  too  thick;  fothat  with¬ 
out  thinning  it  feafonably,  before  it 
be  tranfplanted,  it  warps  and  flags  its 
Head  too  much,  and  grows  weak, 
fhooting  its  Leaves  outward  after  a 
draggling  manner.  In  the  tranfplant- 
ing  of  it,  the  Plants  are  to  be  placed  2 
or  3  Inches  one  from  another,  for 
which  holes  are  made  in  the  Nurfery- 
bed  with  the  Fingers  only;  what  comes 
from  the  firft  fowing,  is  tranfplanted 
the  beginning  of  fune,  about  which 
time  the  ad  Sowing  is  perform’d  in 
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open  Beds,  and  the  fame  fhould  be 
thinned,  cropped  and  tranfplanted  as 
the  other ;  but  more  muft  he  planted  the 
2.6  time  than  the  fir  ft.  The  tranfpiant- 
ing  of  them  in  hollow  Beds,  is  good 
only  in  dry  Grounds,  fo  that  plain  Beds 
are  proper  for  them  5  but  both  muft  be 
throughly  watered  in  Summer,  which 
contributes  to  make  them  tenders  In 
order  to  whiten  the  fame,  begin  at  firft 
to  tye  your  Celery  with  two  Bands, 
when  ’tis  big  enough,  in  dry  weather  ; 
then  earth  it  quite  up  with  Mould  ta¬ 
ken  from  high-raifed  Path-ways,  or  elfe 
cover  it  all  over  with  long  dry  Dung, 
or  dry  Leaves,  and  this  whitens  it  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month;  But  becaufe 
pvhen  ’tis  whiten’d  it  rots  as  it  Hands, 
if  not  prefentlv  eaten;  'tis  not  to  be 
fo  earthed  up  or  covered  with  Dung, 
but  in  fuch  proportion  as  you  are  able 
to  fpend  it  out  of  hand.  Hard  Frofts 
quite  fpoil  it,  and  therefore  upon  the 
approach  thereof,  it  muft  be  quite  co¬ 
ver’d  over;  in  order  to  which,  after  his 
tyed  up  with  2  or  3  Bands,  it’s  taken 
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dred,  as  the  Manour  of  Hook  in  Dorfet - 
Jjjire  pays  Cert-Money  to  the  Hundred 
of  Eger  ton. 

CHACE,  a  Station  far  wild  Beafts 
of  the  Foreft,  from  which  it  differs  in 
this  refpedf ;  that  it  may  be  in  the  Pof- 
fefiion  of  a  Subject!:,  which  a  Foreft  in 
its  proper  and  true  Nature  cannot,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  commonly  fo  large,  nor  en¬ 
du’d  with  fo  many  Liberties  as  the  Courts 
of  Attachment,  Swain  mote,  Juftice- 
Seat  of  Eyre,  5ec.  On  the  other  Hand* 
a  Chace  differs  from  a  Park,  for  that  it 
is  of  a  larger  Compafs,  having  a  great¬ 
er  variety  of  Game  and  more  Ovcrfeers 
or  Keepers. 

CHAFER,  a  fort  of  Beetle,  an  In- 
ftcSL 

CHAFER  Y,  a  Forgein  an  Iron-Mill, 
where  the  Iron  is  workt  into  compleat 
Bars,  and  brought  to  perfection. 

CHA;FFERN,  a  Veffel  to  heat 
Water  in. 

CHAFFINCH,  a  Bird  fo  call’d 
from  its  delighting  in  Chaff,  and  by 
fome  admired  for  its  Song,  tho’  it  has 


up  with  the  earth  at  the  beginning  of  j  not  much  pleafaatnefs  nor  fweetnefs 
Winter,  planted  in  another  Bed,  and  the!  therein.  They  are  plentifully  catch’d 
Plants  fetas  clofe  to  one  another  as  may  in  Flight-time;  but  their  Neftsare  rare- 
be;  which  will  make  them  require  much  ly  found,  tho’ they  build  in  Hedges  and 
lefs  covering  than  before,  when  more  Trees  of  all  forts,  and  make  them  of 
afunder :  Toraife  Seed  from  them,  fome  Mofs  and  Wooll,  or  any  thing  they  can 
Plants  are  to  be  tranfplanted  into  a  By- 1  alrooft  gather  up  :  They  have  young 
place,  after  Winter  is  paft,  which  will  ones  twice  or  thrice  a  Year,  which  are 
not  fail  to  run  to  Seed  in  Augujl .  The  .  feldom  bred  from  their  Neft ;  as  being 
tender  Leaves  of  the  blanch’d  Stalk  do  a  Bird  not  apt  to  take  another  Birds 
very  well  in  our  Sallet,  as  likewife  the  Song,  nor  to  whiffle;  fo  that  ’tis  re¬ 
ft  ices  of  the  whiten’d  Stems,  which  be-  quifite  to  leave  the  Old  ones  to  breed 
ing  crifp  and  fhort,  ftrft  peeled  and  flit, ;  them  up.  The  EJJex- Finches  are  gene- 
long-wife,  are  eaten  with  Oil,  Vinegar,  rally  allow’d  to  be  the  beft  fort,  both 
Salt  and  Pepper,  and  for  its  high  and  for  length  of  Song  and  Variety;  they 
grateful  tafte,  is  ever  placed  in  the  mid-!  ending  with  feveral  Notes  that  are  ve- 
dle  of  the  grand  Sallet,  at  Great  Mens  ry  pretty.  It  is  an  hardy  Bird,  and  will 
Tables.  Have  a  care  of  a  fmallj  live  almoft  upon  any  Seeds,  none  co¬ 
red  Worm  that  often  lurks  in  thefej  ming  amifs  to  him,  and  he  is  feldom 
Stalks.  |  fubjed:  to  any  Difeafe,  as  the  Canary- 

CELLS  ;  a  Name  given  by  Botanifts '  bird  and  Linnet  are;  but  he  will  be  very 
to  the  Partitions  or  hollow  Places  in  loufy,  if  not  fprinkled  with  a  little  Wine 
Husks  or  Pods  where  the  Seed  lyes.  two  or  three  times  a  Month. 

CERT-MONEY,  a  Tribute  or  CHALDREN  or  CHALDRON,  a 
Fine,  paid  yearly  by  the  Refidentsof  fe-  .  dry  Engli/E  Me^Cme  confiftingof  3  Quar- 
veral  Manours,  to  the  Lords  thereof,  ters  or  36  Bufhels  heap’d  up  according 
?ro  eerto  Let&>  for  the  certain  keeping  to  the  feal’d  Bufhel,  kept  at  Guild - 


of  the  Leetj  and  fometimesto  the  Hun-  Hdll,  London',  but  on 
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Chaldrons  arc  allow’d  to  the  Score. 
Alfo  part  of  the  Entrails  of  a  Calf,  are 
commonly  call’d  a  Calves -Chaldron. 

CHALK,  is  of  2,  forts,  the  hard, 
dry,  ftrong  Chalk,  which  is  the  beft 
for  Lime,  and  a  foft  undhious  Chalk 
which  is  moft  proper  for  Lands,  becaufe 
it  ealily  diftblves  with  Rain  and  Froth 
*Tis  a  very  great  Improver  of  moil 
Lands,  and  will  even  change  the  very 
nature  of  them,  efpecially  luch  as  have 
not  been  chalked  before  :  But  kis  moft 
ad vi fable  to  mix  i  Load  of  Chalk  with 
2  or  3  of  Dung,  Mud,  or  frefh  Mould, 
which  will  make  it  a  conftant  Advan¬ 
tage.  JTis  beftifor  cold,  four  Lands,  and 
promotesthe  yielding  of  Corn;  Itfweet- 
ens  Grafs,  fo  as  to  caufe  Cattef  to  fat¬ 
ten  f^eedily,  and  Cows  to  give  thick 
Milk, 

CHAL.KLY-LANDS,  naturally 
produce  Af^y- weed,  Poppcys,  Tine,  &c. 
for  Grafs-feed,  St.  Foin,  Trefoil,  and  (if 
richj  Clover  :  Their  beft  produce  of 
Corn  is  Barley  or  Wheat;  and  Oats  will 
do  well  on  them.  The  proper  Manure 
for  thefe  Lands,  is  Rags,  Dung,  Fold¬ 
ing  of  Sheep,  &c.  but  if  Rain  happen 
to  fall  oil  them  juft  after  lowing,  be¬ 
fore  the  Grain  gets  up,  they’ll  caufe  the 
Earth  to  bind  fo  hard,  that  the  Corn 
cannot  pafs  thro' it.  This  inconvenience 
in  Hartfordfhire,  is  prevented  by  manu¬ 
ring  thole  Lands  with  half-rotten  Dung, 
and  fome  mix  it  mith  Sand,  which 
caufes  it  to  work  fhort:  They  general¬ 
ly  fow  them  there  with  Wheat,  Maflin 
and  Barley;  only  after  Wheat,  they  fow 
Peafe  or  Vetches. 

CHALLENGED  Cock  Flight  ;  is 
generally  to  meet  with  jo  Staves  of 
Cocks,  and  to  make  out  of  them  n  Bat¬ 
tles  (more  or  lefs)  the  odd  Battel  to  have 
the  Mailer y. 

CHALLENGING  ;  this  is  an 
Hunting-term  ;  for  when  Hounds  or 
Beagles  at  firlh  finding  the  feent  of  their 
Game,  prefently  open  and  cry  ;  the 
Huntfman  fay.  They  Callenge . 

CHAMPIONS  ;  Lands  not  en- 
clofed,  or  large  Fields,  Downs  or  Pla¬ 
ces,  without  Woods  or  Hedges.  See 
Undo  fur  es. 
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C H  A  M  P I  O  N-LYCH  N I  Sfafort 
of  Rofe,  whereof  the  beft  are,  i .  The 
double  red  Rofe  like  the  lingle  kind,  fo 
well  known,  pnly  the  Flowers  of  this 
are  thick  and  double,  of  the  lame  de¬ 
licate 'velvet  red  colour.  2.  The  dou¬ 
ble  white  Role,  like  the  laft,  but  that 
the  Flowers  are  thicker,  and  rather 
more  double,  than  the  red;  thefe  flower 
the  end  of  June,  and  continue  till  Sep¬ 
tember:  They  muft  be  planted  of  Slips 
taken  from  the  old  Roots  in  the  end  of 
Augujl,  that  they  may  root  before  Win¬ 
ter  ^  for  if  fet  in  the  Spring,  they  run 
up  to  Flower,  and  dye  in  Winter  as  the 
old  Plants  are  apt  to  do  ;  wherefore, 
the  Slips  are  to  be  fet  every  Year,  left 
the  kind  be  loft. 

CHANNEL,  of  a  Horfi ,  is  the  hol¬ 
low  between  the  2  Bars,  or  the  nether 
jaw-bones  in  which  the  Tongue  is 
lodged  ;  for  this  purpofe  it  fhould  be 
large  enough,  that  it  be  n6t  prefs’d  with 
the  Bit-Mouth,  which  fhould  always 
have  a  Liberty  in  the  middle  of  it. 

CHAPE,  ( among  Hunters)  the  tip 
at  the  end  of  a  Foxes  Tail  io  call'd*  as 
j  the  Tail  it  felf  is  termed  Breech  or  Drag. 

C  H  A  RC O  A  L,  of  this  3  forts  are 
commonly  made,  one  for  the  Iron-work , 
another  for  Gun- powder,  and  a  third  ror 
London  and  the  Court ;  we’ll  begin  with 
the  fir  ft,  the  reft  being  prepar’d  much 
after  the  fame  manner.  Good  Oak  is  the 
beft  Wood  for  it,  which  being  cut  into 
Lengths  of  3  Foot  and  fet  in  Stacks  rea¬ 
dy  for  the  coaling ;  fome  level  Place  in 
the  Coppice  that  is  moft  free  from  Stubs, 
is  to  be  chofento  make  the  Hearth  on  j 
in  the  midft  of  which  drive  down  a 
Stake  for  the  Center,  and  with  a  Pole1 
having  a  Ring  faften’d  to  one  of  the  ends, 
or  elfe  with  a  Cord  put  over  the  Center, 
deferibe  a  Circumference  of  20  Foot  or 
more,  Semidiameter,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  Wood  defign’d  for  coaling, 
which  being  near,  may  be  conveniently 
charred  in  that  Hearth,  and  which  at 
one  time  may  be,  12,  16,  20,  24,  or  e- 
ven  30  Stacks.  The  Ground  marked  out 
muft  be  bared  of  the  Turf,  and  of  all 
other  combuftible  Stuff  whatever,  which 
is  to  be  raked  up  towards  the  Out-fide 
of  the  Circumference  for  its  proper  ufe  ? 

I  4  '  this 
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this  done,  and  the  Wood  brought  thi¬ 
ther  in  Wheel-barrows,  the  fmalleft  of 
it  mull  be  placed  at  the  utmoft limit  or 
margin  of  the  Hearth*  long-ways  as  it 
lay  in  the  Stack  5  the  biggeft  pitched  up 
on  end  round  about  again  ft  the  fmall 
Wood,  and  all  this  within  the  Circle,  till 
you  comenear  y  or  6  Foot  of  the  Center ; 
at  which  diftance  you  muft  begin  to  let 
the  Wood  in  a  triangular  Form,  till  it 
come  to  beg  Foot  high ;  againft  which, 
again  the  greateft  Wood  is  to  be  placed, 
almoft  perpendicular,  reducing  it  from 
the  triangular  to  the  Circular  Form;  till 
being  come  within  a  Yard  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  the  Wood  may  be  piled  long-ways, 
being  careful  that  the  ends  of  it  do  not 
touch  the  Pole;  which  muft  now  be  e- 
redfed;  in  the  Center  9  Foot  high,  that 
fo  there  remain  a  Ground-hole,  which 
i  s  to  be  formed  in  working  up  the  Stack- 
woods,  for  a  Tunnel,  and  the  more 
commodious  firing  of  the  Pit,  After  that 
go  on  to  pile  and  fet  the  Wood  upright 
to  the  other,  as  before,  till  having  gained 
a  yard  more,  it  may  be  kid  long- ways 
again;  and  thus  the  Work  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  ftill  enterchanging  the  pofition 
pf  the  Wood ;  till  the  whole  Hearth  and 
Circle  be  filled,  and  piled  up  at  leaft  8 
Foot  high  i  fo  drawing  in  by  degrees 
in  piling,  till  it  refembie  the  Form  of 
a  copped  brown  Loaf,  filled  all  in  equa¬ 
lity  with  fmaller  Truncheons,  till  it  lie 
very  clofe,  and  be  perfectly  and  evenly 
fhaped  ;  then  feme  Straw,  Flay  or  Fern, 
fhould  be  laid  on  the  outfide  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Heap,  to  keep  the  next  co¬ 
ver  from  falling  among  theSricks;  Up¬ 
on  this  lay  on  the  Turf,  with  the  Duft 
andRubbifh  that  was  grubbed  ajid  raked 
up  at  the  making  of  the  Hearth,  and 
referved  near  the  Circle  of  it ;  with 
which  cover  the  whole  Heap  of  Wood, 
to  the  very  top  of  the  Pit,  rcafbnably 
thick,  that  fo  the  Fire  may  not  vent, 
but  in  the  places  where  you  intend  it; 
and  if  in  preparing  the  Hearth  at  firft, 
there  did  not  rife  fufficient  Turf  and 
Rubbifn  for  this  work,  it  mufti  be  fup- 
plied  with  fiome  from  near  to  the  heap; 
and  there  are  thole  that  cover  this  again, 
with  a  fandy  or  finer  Mould;  which  if 
it  dofe  well*  need  not  be  above  an  inch 
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or  2  thick.  Next,  provide  a  Screen, 
by  makinglight  Hurdles  with  flit  Rods, 
and  Straw  of  a  competent  thicknefs. 
to  keep  of  the  Wind,  and  broad  and  high 
enough  to  defend  an  oppofite  fide  to 
the  very  top  of  the  Pit,  and  fo  as  to  be 
eafily  remov’d  uponoccafion. 

Things  being  thus  difpofed,  fet  Fire 
to  the  Heap,  but  firft  be  provided  of  a 
Ladder  to  afeend  to  the  top  of  the  Pit  i 
which  Ladder  is  ufuaUy  made  of  a  cur¬ 
ved  Tiller,  to  apply  to  the  convex  part 
of  the  Heap,  and  it  muft  be  cut  full  of 
Notches,  for  the  more  commodious  fet- 
ting  of  the  Feet  on,  while  they  govern 
the  Fire  above  ;  Wherefore,  now  they- 
pull  up  and  take  away  the  Stake  that 
was  erected' at  the  Center  to  guide  the 
building  of  the  Pile,  and  carry  off  the 
Tunnel;  then  about  a  peck  of  Charcoal 
is  put  in,  left  to  tall  to  the  bottom  of  the,* 
Hearth,  and  Coals  caft  upon  them  that 
are  fully  kindled;  that  when  thofe  which 
were  firft  fet  in,  are  beginning  to  fink, 
throw  in  more  Fuel,  and  fo  on,  till  the 
Coals  have  all  taken  Firing  up  to  the 
top  ;  then  cut  a  large  and  reafonable 
thick  Turf,  and  clap  it  over  the  hole  or 
mouth  of  the  Tunnel,  flopped  up  clofe. 
Laftly,  with  the  handles  of  your  Ra¬ 
kers,  $>c.  make  Vent-holes  thro’  the 
Stuff  that  covers  the  Heap,  to  the  very 
Wood,  in  Rariges  2  or  3  foot  diftant 
quite  round,  from  about  a  foot  of  the 
rop,  tho’  fo  me  begin  them  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  a  day  after,  begin  another  row  of 
holes  a  foot  and  an  half  beneath  the 
former,  and  fo  on  till  you  arrive  alt  the 
Ground,  as  there  is  occafion ;  and  take 
notice,  that  as  the  Pit  does  coal  and  fink 
towards  the  Center,  it  is  continually  to 
be  fed  with  fhort  and  fitting  Wood,  that 
no  part  remain  unfired,  and  if  it  Chars 
fafter  at  one  part  than  at  another,  there 
clofe  up  the  Vent-holes,  and  open  them 
where  need  is,  A  Pit  in  this  manner 
will  be  burning  y  or  6  days  ;  and 
as  it  Coals,  the  fmoke  from  thick  and 
grofs  Clouds,  willgrow  blewer  and  the 
whole  mafs  fink  accordingly  ;  fo  that  * 
hereby  they  may  the  better  know  how 
to  flop  and  govern  their  Spirables ;  there 
are  only  requifite  2  or  3  days  for  cool¬ 
ing,  which  the  Work-men  promote 
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(the  vents  being  flopped)  by  taking  off  fo  that  when  boiled,  they  are  fervedup 
the  outward  covering  with  a  Rubber,  like  true  Sfanifh  Cardoons ,  but  yet  not 
but  not  above  the'fpace  of  a  Yard's  fo  good 3  befides,  the  Leaves  are  apt  to 
bveadth  at  a  time  5  at  firft  they  remove  rot  and  perifn,  during  the  time  of  their 
the  coarfeft  and  grofieftof  it,  throwing  whitening. 

the  finer  over  the  Heap  again,  that  foit  CH  ARDS  of  Beets ,  Plants  of  white 
may  neither  cool  too  haftily,  nor  en- Beets  tranfplanted  in  a  well-prepared 
danger  the  burning  and  reducing  all  to1  Bed,  at  a  full  Foot’s  diftance,  producing 
Afhes,  fhould  the  whole  be  uncover’d  great  tops,  that  in  the  midft  thereof 
and  expos’d  to  the  Air  at  once 3  and  thus'  have  a  large,  white,  thick,  downy  and 
atis  done  by  degrees.  Having  now  all.  Cotton-like  main  Pnoot,  which  is  the 
the  Symptoms  of  the  whole  Heap's  be-  true  chard  ufed  in  Potages  and  Inter- 
ing  throughly  chalk’d,  takeout  the  Coals  meffes.  When  white  Beets  have  been 


firft  round  the  bottom,  fo  as  the  Coals, 

Rubbifh  and  Duft  finking  and  falling  in 
together,  may  choak  and  extinguifh  the 
Fire  j  load  the  Coals  when  fuffidently 
cooled,  with  a  long- toothed  R.ake  and 
a  Vann,  into  the  Coal-wains,  made  clofe 
with  Boards  purpofely  to  carry^them 
to  Market.  The  gyoffer  fort  of  thefe 
Coals  are  commonly  referv’d  for  the 
Forges  and  Iron-works,  the  middling 
and  fmoother  put  up  in  Sacks,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  London,  &c.  and  fuch  as  are  char¬ 
red  of  the  Roots,  if  pick’d  out,  are  ac¬ 
counted  bell  for  Chymical  Fires:  But 
for  Coal  for  the  Powder-mills,  his  mad-e 
of  Alder-wood,  tho*  Lime-tree  were 
much  better,  cut,  flacked,  and  laid  on 
the  Hearth,  as  before  3  but  the  Wood 
fhould  firitbe  wholly  disbark’d  the  Mid- 
fummer  before,  and  being  throughly 
dry,  may  be  coaled  in  thefame  method, 
the  Heap  or  Pits  only  fomewhat  fmaller, 
becaufe  they  coal  not  fuch  great  quan¬ 
tities  as  before;  the  form  of  the  top  is 
alfo  fomewhat  flatter,  on  which  they 
likewife  fling  all  their  Rubbifh  and  Duft,  \White-toine  into  it,  and  put  all  into  aKet- 
and  begin  not  to  cover  at  the  bottom,  j  tie,  as  if  you  were  to  make  a'Poultifs; 
as  in  the  former  Example:  In  like  man-*  when  it  is  well  mixed,  add  thereto  half 
ner,  when  they  have  rak’d  up  the  Fireia  pound  of  Bole  Armoniack  in  fine  Paw- 
in  the  Tunnel,  and  flopp’d,  they  begin  ;der,  and  one  pound  of  Englifh  Honey  3  fet 
to  draw  their  Duft  by  degrees  round  the  whole  Compound  upon  the  Fire, 
the  Heap,  as  this  proportionally  fires, :  and  boil  it,  keeping  it  continually  ftirring; 
till  they  come  about  to  the  bottom  3  all  'in  the  boiling  flip  in  half  a  pound  of 
difpatched  in  2  days.  | black  Vitch ,  keeping  it  ftirring  3  when 

CH  ARDS  ^  Artichokes 3  otherwise  it  is  boiled  enough,  put  thereto  half  a 
call’d  Cofiones,  are  the  Leaves  of  fair  Ar-  pound  of  ordinary  Turpentine,  Oil  of  Bay, 
tichoke- plants,  tied  and  wrapp’d  up  in  Cummin,  Alihan,  Drctgons-Blood,  Bay- 
Straw,  in  Autumn  and  Winter  being  co-  Berries,  Fenugreek , ,  beat  to  Powder, 
ver’d  all  over,  but  at  the  very  top  3  which  Linefeed  Meal,  of  each  2  Drams  3  which 
Straw  makes  them  grow  white,  and  boil  together  again,  ftill  keeping  them 
thereby  lofe  a  little  of  their  bitternefs;'  ftirring,  till  they  be  well  incorporated, 

and 


fown  in  hot  Beds,  or  in  naked  Earth 
in  March  3  that  which  is  yellowifh  is 
tranfplanted  to  Beds  purpofely  prepared, 
and  being  well  water’d  in  the  Summer, 
they  grow  big  and  ftrong  enough  to 
refill  the  hard  Winter’s  Cold,  if  they  be 
cover’d  with  long  dry  Dung,  as  we  do 
Artichokes  :  In  April  they  are  unco¬ 
vered,  and  the  Earth  drefs’d  carefully  a- 
boutthem,  and  fo  produced.  Their  Seed 
is  gathered  in  July  and  Augufl, 

CHARGES,  (among  Farriers )  are 
outward  Applications  to  the  Bodies  of 
Animals,  but  Horfes  more  particularly  j 
and  are  prepared  divers  ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  theDifeale,  which 
may  be  found  under  their  refpeflive 
Heads;  and  to  recite  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  fbme  few  of  them,  fhall  ferve 
in  this  place.  Wherefore,  1.  To  make 
a  Charge  for  a  Wrench  or  Slip  in  the 
Shoulder,  Hip,  &c.  For  all  forts  of 
Scratchesjtoaffwage  Swdlings,and  draw 
out  bad  Humours,  and  the  like:  Take 
of  Wheat-meal  2  pounds,  pour  a  little 
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and  therewith  pretty  warm,  charge  the 
grieved  place.  2.  For  a  Reftringent- 
Charge,  to  be  applied  to  broken  and 
diilocated  Bones,  being  firft  fet,  or  to 
take  moifl  Humours  from  Weeping- 
wounds,  or  to  dry  up  bad  Humours. 
Take  4.  ounces  of  Oil  of  Bay,  Orpin, Can- 
thandes,  and  Eupkorbium,  2  of  each 
made  all  into  fine  Powder,  mix  them 
with  the  Oil  of  Bay  very  well,  and  there¬ 
with  Charge  the  Part  attested.  3.  For 
a  cold  Charge,  take  IBole-Armomack , 
Wheat -flour,  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and 
Aqua-vita,  or  White-wine,  which  beat 
altogether  pretty  thick,  and  upon  brown 
Paper  apply  it  to  the  Part;  when  it  is 
dry,  lay  on  frefh Note,  That  Part  fhould 
be  kept  out  of  the  Water,  if  you  intend 
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comber,  and  fometimes  in  January : 
Their  Pulp  is  fine  and  butter-like,  their 
Juice  fugarcd  and  a  little  perfum’d;  the 
Ambret  being  lefs  than  the  other,  its 
Pulp  a  little  more  greenifib,  Kernels 
blacker,  and  fomewhat  rougher  ;  The 
Chaffery  is  pretty  often  bunched  and 
watry,  differing  in  Wood;  T  he  Ambret 
very  thorny,  the,  other  pretty  {lender, 
and  {hooting  out  fome  points,  but  not 
fharp,  delighting  in  dry  Ground  ;  but 
the  Ambret  on  a  bad  Soil,  has  its  Fruit 
of  a  faintifh  tafte,  and  a  hidden  dry  rot- 
tennefs  in  many  of  them,  and  is  long 
before  it  comes  to  bear. 

CHECK,  a  Term  us’d  in  Falconry, 
when  an  Hawk  forfakes  her  proper 
Game,  to  fly  at  Pies,  Crows,  Rooks,  or 


the  Plaifter  fhould  flay  on.  4.  For  Pains!  tire  like,  eroding  her  in  her  Flight 


and  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  take  a 
Charge  made  of  rotten  Apples,  or  of 
freflj  Apples  roailed  under  Allies  ('the 
Seeds  taken  out>  put  the  Pulp  beat  in 
a  Stone-Mortar, and  fprinlded  with  Rofe- 
water  ;  apply  this  Charge  to  the  Eye 
with  foft  Wax. 

To  C  H  ARK  orCHARR,  to 
burn  Wood  for  the  making  of  Char¬ 
coal. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  an  Inftru- 
ment  or  Writing  drawn  between  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Seafaring-men  about  their 
Affairs  ;  or  between  Owners  of  Ships 
and  the  Matter  or  Commanders,  con¬ 
taining  Articles  or  Particulars  of  their  re- 
fpediive  Covenants  or  Agreements. 

To  CHASE,  to  hunt,  to  purfue,  to 
drive  or  fright  away  ;  alfo  to  work 
Plate,  as  Goldfiniths,  Repairers,  and  o- 
ther  Artificers  do  ;  In  a  Law  fenfe,  to 
drive  Cattel  to  or  from  a  place,  as  to 
Difirefs,  to.  a  Fortlet,  &c. 

CHASSERY,  or  BESIDERY 
S  A  M  D  R  Y,  and  the  Ambert-Pear,  have 
a  refemblance  with  each  other,  being 
both  roundifh,  but  the  latter  flatter,  and 
Jhaving  an  Eye  or  Crown,  hollower  or 
deeper  funk,  whereas  the  other’s  Eye 
jets  out*  and  is  lomewhatlike  a  Lemon  ; 
they  are  much  a  like  in  bignefs  and  co 


CHEDDER-CHEESE,  afortof 
Cheefe  fo  call’d  from  a  Place  near  the 
City  of  Wells  in  Somerfetfhire,  being  fo 
large,  as  fometimes  to  require  more 
than  one  Perfon  to  fet  them  on  the  Ta¬ 
ble. 

CHEESE,  is  a  main  Profit  that  a- 
rifes  from  a  Dairy,  whereof  there  are 
divers  kinds,  as  New -milk,  or  Morning- 
Mtlk-Cheefe,  Nettle-Cheefe,  Flitte.n-Cheefe, 
and  Edifh  or  Aftermath-Cheefe ;  all  which 
have  their  feveral  orderings  and  com¬ 
petitions  ;  to  begin  with  the  firft.  1.  To 
make  Morning  Milk-Cbeefe ,  which  is  or¬ 
dinarily  beftmade  in  our  Kingdom,  take 
Milk  early  in  the  Morning  as  it  comes 
from  the  Cow,  and  fyle  it  into  a  clean 
Tub  ;  then  take  all  the  Cream  alfo  from 
the  Milk  you  milked  the  Evening  before,’ 
and  ftrain  it  into  the  New-milk ;  that 
done,  take  a  pretty  quantity  of  clear  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  having  made  it  fealding-hot, 
pour  it  into  the  Milk  alfo  to  feald  the 
Cream  and  it  together;  let  it  ftand,  and 
cool  it  with  a  Difh  till  it  be  no  more 
than  luke-warm  :  Then  go  to  the  Pot 
where  the  Earning-Bag  hangs,  and  take 
fo  much  of  the  Earning  from  thence, 
without  ftirring  of  the  Bag,  as  will 
ferve  for  the  proportion  of  Milk,  and 
ftrain  the  fame  very  carefully  therein; 


lour,  tho:  the  Ambret  be  generally  deeper  for  if  the  leaft  Moat  of  the  Curd  of  the 
coloured;  both  their  Stalks  are  ftraight  Earning  fall  into  the  Cheefe,  it  will 
and  pretty  long,  the  Chatter  y’s  the  thick-  make  it  rot  an  j  mould.-  When  the  Earn¬ 
ed.  They  ripen  in  November  ^and  Be¬ 


ing  is  put  in,  let  the  Milk  be  cover’d. 


CHE  C<H  E 

id  lb  let  it  Hand  for  half  an  hour  or  'time  as  it  is  throughly  dry,  and  fit  to 
lereabouts,  for  if  the  Earning  be  good  'go  into  the  Cheeie-treck;  in  this  man- 
will  come  in  that  fpace,  but  if  you  ner  of  drying  it  mud  be  obferv’d,  to 
nd  it  does  not,  more  is  to  be  put  in  ;  j  lay  it  firft  in  a  place  where  it  may  dry 
eing  come,  you  mud  with  a  Difh  in  1  haftily,  and  afterwards  where  it  may 
our  hand,  break  and  maili  the  Curd  dry  more  at  leiiure. 
ogether,  palling  and  turning  itdiverfly;j  2.  To  make  a  Cheefe  of  2  Meals,  as 
vhich  done,  prefs  very  gently  with  the 'of  the  Morning’s  New-milk,  and  the 
lat  Palms  of  your  Hands,  the  Curd  Evenings  Cream-milk,  you  mud  do  it 
lown  into  the  bottom  of  the  Tub  j  then  after  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  you  mud 
vith  a  thin  Difh,  take  the  Whay  from  if  you  make  a  dm  pie  Morning-milk 
t  as  clean  as  you  can,  and  fo  having  Cheefe,  which  is  all  of  new  Milk  and 
prepared  a  Cheefe-fat  anfwerable  to  the  nothing  elfe  j  only  you  are  to  put  in  the 
noportion  of  your  Curd,  with  both  Earning  as  foon  as  the  Milk  is  fyled,  if 
dands  joined  together,  put  the  Curd  it  have  any  warmth  therein,  and  not 
hereon,  and  break  it,  preffing  it  hard  fcald  it  5  but  if  the  warmth  be  lad,  it 
lown  into  the  Fat  till  you  have  filled  ,  mud  be  put  into  a  Kettle,  and  receive 


:he  fame ;  After  that  lay  the  hard  Cheefe- 
aoard  upon  the  top  of  the  Curd,  and  a 
[mall  Weight  thereupon  that  the  Whay 


the  Air  of  the  Fire. 

3.  For  a  very  dainty  Nettle-Cheefe * 
which  is  the  fined  Summer -Cheefe  that 


may  drop  from  it  into  the  under  Vef-  can  be  eaten,  you  mud  proceed  in  every 
felj  when  it  has  done  dropping  take  a  j  refpedf  as  before,  in  the  New-milk 
large  Cheefe-cloth  wet  in  cold  Water,  j  Cheefe  compound  j  only  you  are  to  put 
lay  it  on  the  Cheefe-board,  and  turn  'the  Curd  into  a  very  thin  Cheefe-fat  not  a- 
the  Cheefe  upon  it;  then  lay  the  Cloth  ;bove  half  an  inch,  ora  little  more,  deep, 
into  the  Cheefe-fat,  and  fo  put  the  Cheefe  at  the  mod ;  and  when  you  come  to  dry 
therein  again,  and  with  a  thin  {lice  thruft ''them,  as  foon  as  they  are  drained  from, 
the  fame  down  on  every  fide  ;  that; the  Brine,  you  fhould  lay  them  upon 
done,  laying  the  Cloth  alfo  over  the  top,  jfrefh  Nettles,  and  cover  them  all  over 
lay  on  the  Cheefe-board,  and  carry  it  |  with  the  fame,  that  fo  lying  where  they 
to  the  Prefs.,  there  prefling  it  under  a: may  feel  the  Air,  they  may  ripenthere- 
fufficient  weight :  When  the  Cheefe  has  in,  obferving  to  renew  your  Nettles 
continued  there  half  an  hour,  you  are  once  in  2  days,  and  every  time  they  are 
to  take  and  turn  it  into  a  dry  Cloth,  or  1  renewed,  to  turn  the  Cheefe  or  Cheefes, 
put  it  into  the  Prefs  again;  and  thus  it;  and  to  gather  the  Nettles  as  much  with- 
fhould  be  turned  into  dry  Cloths  at  lead;  out  Sulks  as  may  be  ;  for  the  fewer 
c  or  6  times  the  firft  Day,  and  dill  put  j  wrinkles  your  Cheefe  has,  and  the  e- 


under  the  Prefs  again,  not  taking  it  out 
till  the  next  Day  in  the  Evening  at  foon- 
eft  ;  the  lafttime  it  is  turn'd,  you  mud 
turn  it  into  the  dry  Fat  without  any 


vener  it  is,  the  more  curious  is  the  Houfe- 
wife  accounted. 

4.  If  you  would  make  'Flitten-milk 
Cheefe,  which  is  the  coarfed  of  all  Chee- 


Cloth  at  all.  When  it  has  been  fuffici-  fes,  you  mud  heat  fome  of  the  Milk 
ently  prefied  and  taken  from  the  Fat,  upon  the  Fire  to  warm  the  red;  but  if 
you  are  to  lay  it  in  a  Kinanel,  rubbing  it  be  four,  fo  as  that  you  dare  not  ad 


it  fird  on  the  one  fide,  and  then  on  the 
other,  with  Salt,  and  fo  let  it  lie  all  that 
Night;  next  Morning,  you  mud  do  the 
like  again,  and  fo  turn  it  out  iipon  the 
Brine  which  comes  from  the  Salt,  2  or 
3  Days  more,  according  to  the  bignefs 
of  the  Cheefe;  after  this  lay  it  upon  a 
fair  Table  or  Shelf  to  dry,  forgetting 
not  every  day  to  rub  it  all  over  with  a 
clear.  Cloth,  and  aifo  to  turn  it  tiyfu-ch 


venture  the  warming  of  it  for  fear  of 
breaking,  then  you  are  to  heat  Water, 
with  which  warm  it,  and  putting  in 
your  Earning,  as  before Ifhew’d,  gather, 
prefs,  fait  and  dry  it,  as  you  did  all  o- 
ther  Cheefes. 

y.  Then,  for  your  Edd'tfh  or  Winter - 
Cheefe ,  there  is  no  difference  between  it 
and  your  Summer-Cheefe,  as  tothe  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  ;  only  because  the  Seafon  of 

the 
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the  Year  denies  a  kindly  drying  or  har¬ 
dening  of  it,  it  varies  much  in  tafte,  and 
will  be  always  foft  ;  of  thefe  Edclijh 
Cheefes  you  may  make  as  many  kinds 
as  of  Summer-Cheefes,  as  of  one  Meal, 
2,  Meals,  or  of  Milk  that  is  I:  lit  ten.  See 
Crectm-CheSfe . 

CHE  E  SLIP,  an  Infeft,  the  fame 
as  the  Sow  or  Hog-Loufe. 

C  H  E  E  S  L I P-BAG  or  CHEESELP- 
B  A  G,  the  Bag  in  which  Houfe-wives 
prepare  and  keep  their  Rennet  forCheefe.- 
JTis  the  Stomach-bag  of  a  young  Suck¬ 
ing  Calf  that  never  taftes  any  other  Food 
than  Milk,  where  the  Curd  lies  undi- 
gefted  3  of  thefe  Bags  you  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  your  felf  with  good  ftore,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  order  there¬ 
fore  to  prepare  your  Rennet ,  at  fir  ft  o- 
pen  the  Bag,  pour  out  into  a  clean  Vef- 
fel  the  Curd  and  thick  Subftance  thereof  3 
but  the  reft  which  is  not  curded  is  to 
be  put  away  3  open  the  Curd,  out  of 
which  pick  all  manner  of  Motes,  either 
of  Grafs,  or  Filth  gotten  into  thefame; 
then  wafh  the  Curd  in  many  cold  Wa¬ 
ters  till  it  be  as  white  and  clean  from 
all  fort's  of  Motes  as  is  pofiible  ;  after¬ 
wards  lay  it  on  a  clean  Cloth,  that  the 
Water  may  drain  from  it;  which  done, 
Jay  it  in  another  dry  Veflel,  and  take  an 
handful  or  2  of  Salt  to  rub  the  Curd  ex¬ 
ceedingly  therewith;  then  take  your  Bag 
and  wain  it  alfo  in  divers  cold  Waters, 
till  it  be  very  clean,  and  put  the  Curd 
and  Salt  into  the  Bag,  the  Bag  being  alfo 
well  rubbed  with  Salt;  Salt  the’dutfide 
Jikewife  all  over,  and  let  the  Pot  that 
contains  the  Bag  be  ftopt  clofe  a  whole 
year,  before  you  make  ufe  of  the  Ren¬ 
net.  As  for  hanging  the  Bags  in  a  Chim¬ 
ney-corner,  as  coarfe  Houfewives  do, 
it’s  a  fluttifh  way,  and  unwholiome; 
and  the  fpreading  of  the  Rennet  while 
it  is  new,  makes  the  Cheefe  heavy  and 
fo  prove  hollow.  When  the  Rennet  or 
'  Earning  is  fit  to  be  us’d,  it  fhou-ld  be 
feafonki  after  this  manner  ;  open  the 
Bag,  put  the  Curd  into  a  Stone-Mortar 
or  Bowl,  and  with  a  Wooden  Peftle  or 
a  Rolling-pin,  beat  it  exceedingly;  then 
add  thereto  the  yolks  of  2  or  3  Eggs, 
and  half  a  pint  of  the  fweeteft  and  thick- 
eft  Cre2.n1  you  can  fleet  from  your  Milk, 


with  a  Penny-worth  of  Saffron,  finely 
dried  and  beaten  to  Powder,  as  alfo  a 
little  Cloves  and  Mace,  and  ftir  them  all 
well  together,  till  they  appear  but  as 
one  Subfiance,  and  then  put  all  into  the 
Bag  again:  Afterwards  you  are  to  make 
a  very  %ong  Brine  of  Water  and  Salt, 
and  therein  boil  an  handful  of  Saxifrage 
which  when  it  is  cold,  clear  into  a  clean 
earthen  Vefiel ;  take  out  of  the  Bag  6 
Spoonfuls  of  the  former  curd,  and  mix 
’it, with  theBrine;  that  done,  clofingthe 
Bag  up  again,  hang  it  with  the  Brine  3 
and  in  any  cafe  alfo,  fteep  in  the  Brine 
a  few  Walnut-tree  Leaves,  and  fo  keep 
your  Rennet  a  Fortnight  after  before 
you  ufe  it  :  In  this  manner  drefs  your 
Sags,  fo  as  you  may  ever  have  one  rea¬ 
dy  after  .another,  and  the  youngeft  a 
Fortnight  old  ever  at  the  laft,  for  that 
will  make  the  Earning  quick  and  fhary , 
fo  that  4  Spoonfuls  of  it  will  be  enough 
for  the  gathering  and  feafoning  of  at 
lead  12  Gallons  of  Milk ;  and  this  .is  the 
choiceft  and  beft  Earning  that  poffibly 
can  be  made. 

CHERRY-BRANDY,  is  ufually 
made  with  Black-Cherries ,  by  filling  a 
Bottle  half  full  with  them,  and  adding 
]  Brandy  thereto,  till  the  Bottle  be  near 
i  quite  full  3  let  it  be  fhaken  fometimes, 
' andjWithin  a  Month  it  will  bereadyto 
Drink  -  Or  if  thelikequantity  of  Goofe- 
1  berries,  inftead  of  Cherries,  be  put  in, 
it  will  make  the  Brandy  very  delicious  3 
and  to  have  the  Brandy  dulcify’d,  and 
to  give  it  a  fine  Flavour,  put  in  fome 
Sugar  with  Rasberries. 

|  CHEER  Y-T  REE;  Stocks  for  it 
raifed  from  Cherry- fiones  Set  or 


are 


Sowed,  or  from  young  wild  Cherry 


trees  taken  out  of  Woods,  or  Suckers 


got  from  the  common  harfh  red  Cher¬ 
ry.  The  wild  Stocks  make  handfome 
Standard-Trees,  but  tho’  grafted  with  a 
good  kind,  they  do  not  in  many  Coun¬ 
tries  bear  Fruit  fo  plentifully  as  the 
Suckers  of  the  Red,  being  grafted  do; 
which  laft  arc  of  a  much  fmaller  growth 
than  thole  of  the  wild  kind  are,  and  fo 
fitted  to  graft  Cherries  on,  for  Wall  or 
Dwarf-trees  :  But  Cherries'  grafted  on 
Plum-trees  will  not  piofper  long,  nor 
Plums  on  Cherries  j  therefore  feverai 

forts 
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forts  of  Cherries,  of  various  colours,!  The  Musked  fort  is  one  of  our  Sallet- 
fome  early,  and  fomelate,  are  to  be  det;j  furnitures,  and  at  the  beginning  of  thd 
but  for  the  Orchard  or  Field,  the  P/a#-!  Spring,  while  the  Leaves  are  tender,  is 
ders  is  the  bed.  The  Great  bearing  Cher-|  very  agreeable.  It  remeins  many  years, 
ry-tree  is  alfo  a  very  good  kind,  andj  without  being  fpoiled  by  the  Frod,  and 
feldom  fails,  tho’  late  ripe  in  a  cold  and  runs  to  Seed  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
fharp  Spring,  the  lame  hanging  a  Fort-  As  for  the  ordinary  one,  for  Sallet  alfo* 
night  after  they  are  red,  before  theyj’tis  Annual,  and  a  little  thereof  fhould 
are  through  ripe,  and  are  firteft  for  the  be  fowed  monthly,  as  there  is  occafion 
coldeft  places.  However  this  Fruit  for  it.  It  runs  very  eafily  to  Seed,  and 
thrives  bed,  when  grafted  on  the  Black- [if  you  would  have  fome  of  it  betimes. 
Cherry  Stock,  which  is  commonly  done  it  mud  be  forced  by  the  end  of  Autumn; 
about  a  Yard  from  the  Ground,  by  [  the  Stalks  are  cut  down  as  foon  as  they 
Whip-grafting  ;  they  may  likewife  be  (begin  to  grow  yellow,  and  the  Seed 
inoculated  or  budded  on  their  own  kind.jbeat  out,  as  is  done  by  that  of  other 
The  ad  vantages  of  a  Cherry-Orchard  are  j  Plants. 

very  great  ;  go  Acres  at  Sittembtarg  in  j  C  H  E  SHI  RE,  a  maritime  County,' 
Kent,  producing  above  1000  pounds  in  the  North-Wed  parts  of  England,  has 
in  one  Year,  which  yet  might  be  but  ‘one  theEaft  StaforJJbire  and  Derbyshire, 
once;  tho' they  are  ufually  worth  10  on  the  Wed  the  Irijh-Sea,  with  the  z 
'or  i  f  pounds  per  Acre.  .  j  Counties  of  Wales,  Flint Jhire  and  Den- 

The  bed  Cherries  for  eating  are  du  ck\bighjhire on  the  North  Lane  a  jhire,  and 
as  are  of  an  hard  Subdance,  and  they  j  on  the  South  Shr  op  jhire  :  It’s  length 
mud  be  fully  ripe  ;  the  wacryones  are) from  Eaft  to  Wed 'is  about  45*  Miles, 
to  be  avoided,  as  being  cold,  and  eafily  j  and  it’s  breadth  zy  from  North  to  South; 
putrifying,  and  the  four  are  more  whole- jin  which  compafs  it  is  laid  to  contain 
dome;  the  fweet  move  the  Body,  andjyioooo  Acres  of  Ground,  and  about 
are  eafily  eoncosfted  in  the  Stomach  ;  24044  Houfes;  the  whole  is  divided  in 
beingeaten  in  the  Morning,  they  quench  J  7 8g  Parilhes,  and  12  Market-Towns, 
the  Third,  refrefh  and  provoke  the  Ap-^  among  which  none  but  Chefler  lends 
petite;  the  dry  are  adringent,  but  plea-  \  Members  to  Parliament.  The  Air  of 
fant  to  the  Stomach,  and  make  a  Man  (this  County  is  fo  healthful,  that  People 
have  a  good  Appetite  to  his  Viftualsj generally  live  very  long  here;  and  as 
efpecially  if  boiled  with  a  good  quantity  ]  flat  as  the  Land  of  it  lies,  yet  it  has  fe- 
of  Sugar  on  them.  But  how  plealant  ( veral  Hills  of  Note,  particularly  thofe 
foever  the  fweet  may  he  to  the  Palate,?  which  divide  it  from  Staffordshire  and 
they  are  Enemies  to  the  Stomach,  efp e-\  Derbyshire  :  Here  are  alfo  many  noted 
dally  thewatry,  filling  it  full  of  Wind  j  Woods  and  Foreds.  as  namelv.  Delete 


&c.  So  that  few  are  to  be  eaten  at 
once,  and  immediately  after  Meat  of  an 
excellent  Subdance, 

^CHERRY-WINE;  take  the  bed 
Cherries,  pick  and  done  them  ;  then 
drain  them^and  to  a  Gallon  of  Juice,  add 
2  pounds  of  Sugar,  which  being  put  in¬ 
to  a  Tub,  let  it  Work  ;  and  when 
done,  dop  it  up  for  2  Months,  that  done. 


Woods  and  Foreds,  as  namely,  Dg la- 
mere  and  MaclesfieU's  Foreds  ;  and  as 
for  Parks,  Chejhire  has  fuch  a  number 
of  them,  that  aimod  every  Gentleman 
has  one  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Heaths 
and  Modes  are  frequently  here;  thefird 
ferving  to  feed  Sheep  and  Hordes,  and 
the  other  to  make  TurfF  for  Fuel.  Its 
a  Country  well  watered  with  Rivers, 
as  the  Dee  in  the  South- Wed  parts,  the 


draw  and  bottle  it  with  a  little  SugvrjWeever  in  the  middle,  and  the  Merfeyin 
and  let  it  be  kept  6  weeks  for  ule,  ;the  North  parts,  bordering  on  Lanca- 
CHERVIL,  an  Herb  multiplied  Jhire ;  the  fird  whereof  has  this  obderva- 
oniy  by  Seed,  this  is  black,  very  fmall,jh!e  in  it,  That  upon  the  falling  of  much 
pretty  longifb,  driped  long  ways,  and  j  Rain,  it  rides  but  little,  but  if  the  South- 
grqws  upon  Plants  down  the  Autumn  j  wind  beats  long  on  it,  it  is  then  apt  to 
before,  knitting  and  opening  in  June,  j  dwell  and  over- flow.  Here  are  alfld  roa- 

?  _  ny 
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By  others,  befides  Pools,  which  with  jBranches,  but  thofe  that  fpring  from 
the  above-mentioned  Rivers,  yield  abun-  the  Nuts  and  Marrons  are  beft,  and  will 


dance  of  excellent  Fifh.  The  County, 
indeed,  in  general,  abounds  more  in  good 
Fafturage,  than  Corn  ;  and  its  peculiar 
Commodities  are,  Salt  andCheefe,  both 
much  in  requeft  all  England  over  ;  and 
the  Inhabitants  thereof,  both  Men  and 
Women,  are  celebrated  for  their  Come- 
linefs  and  handfonle  Proportion. 

CHESLIP,  a  kind  of  fmili  Vermin 
that  lye  under  Stones  and  jTiles. 

CHESNUT-TREE;  thofeofP^- 
tugal  and  Bayonne  are  reckon’d  the  bed:, 
the  brown  and  moll  weighty  for  Fruit, 
the  Idler  ones  for  Timber.  They  are 
produc’d  bed  by  Sowing  5  for  which, 
let  the  Nuts  fir  ft  be  fpread  to  Sweat, 
then  cover  them  in  Sand  for  a  Month, 
next  plunge  them  in  Water,  and  rejedt 
theSwimmers;  being  dried  for  godays, 
land  them  again,  and  then  try  them  by 


thrive  mightily,  if  the  Ground  be  ftir- 
red  and  loofen’d  about  their  Roots  for 
2  or  5  Years,  and  the  fuperfluous  Wood 
prun’d  away  :  For  good  Trees,  they 
fhould  be  ftript  up  after  the  firft  year's 
removal'.  They  fhoot  alfo  into  gallant 
Poles  from  a  felled  Stem.  Thus  a  Ccpfe 
may  be  ready  for  felling  in  8  years, 
which,  befides  other  ufes,  yields  incom¬ 
parable  Poles  for  the  Garden,  Vine-yard, 
or  Hop-yard,  till  next  cutting;  and  if 
.the  Ground  be  proper,  the  Tree  in  10 
or  12  years  time  will  grow  to  a  kind 
of  Timber,  and  bear  excellent  Fruit. 

-  Chefnut-Trees  may  be  tranlplanted  as 
big  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  with  their  Heads 
cut  off  at  f  or  6  Foot  high,  but  they 
come  on  at  leifure.  In  Plantations  or 
Avenues,  they  may  be  fet  from  30  to 
10  Foot  di fiance,  but  they  will  grow 


Water,  as  before:  Being  thus  managed,  much  nearer,  and  fhoot  into  Poles,  lik 
till  the  beginning  of  tile  Spring  or  Jsfo-  the  Alh,  if  you  cultivate  them  while 
member,  fetthem  like  Beans,  drench’d  J tender ;  but  thedropping  of  their  Leaves 
for  a  Night  or  more  in  Milk,  put  them  [is  injurious  to  what  grows  under  them, 
into  the  holes  with  the  point  upmoft ;  jSome  fay,  young  Chefnut-Trees  fliould 
being  come,  they  thrivebeft  unremov’d,  jjnot  be  prun’d  or  touch’d  with  any  Knife 
for  they  make  a  great  ftand  for  2  years  |  or  Edge-tool  for  3  or  4.  years,  but  ra¬ 
ti  pon  every  tranfplanting.  If  you  re-  jther  cropp’d  or  broke  off.  Others  af- 
move  them,  do  it  about  November  or  firm,  That  being  grafted  in  Walnut,  Oak, 


February ,  into  a  light  pliable  Ground  or 
moift  Gravel,  yet  they  will  grow  in 


or  Beech ,  it  grows  exceeding  fair,  and 
produces  excellent  Fruit;  and  fome  ino- 


Clay,  Sand,  and  all  mixed  Soils  upon  iculate  cherries  in  the  Chefnut,  for  a 
bleak  places;  on  the  North-fides  of  Hills,  ffmall  Fruit, 
and  fometimes  near  Marfhes  and  Wa-  Next  to  the  Oak, 


ters  ;  they  affedt  no  conipoft  but  their 
own  Leaves,  and  are  more  patient  of 
cold  than  heat.  They  are  to  be  low’d 
in  the  Nurfery,  a^thc  Walnut . 

If  you  fet  them  in  Winter  or  Autumn, 
do  it  in  their  Husks,  which  arms  ’em 
againft  the  Moufe.  Pliny  reckons,  them 
excellent  Food,  and  lb  did  C&far,  when 
he  tranlplanted  them  from  Sardis  into 
Italy,  whence  they  came  into  France, 
and  thence  to  us.  Some  fow  them  as 
the  Acorn,  and  govern  them  as  the  Oak, 
breaking  up  the  Ground  betwixt  No¬ 
vember  and  February  ;  and  when  they 
fpring,  cleanhng  them  at  2  footdiftance, 
after  2  years  growth.  Copfcs  of  Chef- 
nuts  may  be  wonderfully  encreas’d  and 
thicken’d  s  by  laying  tender  young 


the  Chefnut  is 
moft  coveted  by  the  Carpenter  and  Joy¬ 
ner;  formerly  moft  of  out  ancient  Hou¬ 
les  in  London,  were  built  of  it,  there 
being  a  great  Foreft  near  that  City,  in 
the  Reign  of  King  Henry  II.  Chefnut 
makes  the  beft  Stakes,  and  Poles  for 
Pallifido’s,  Pediments  for  Vine-props, 
and  Flops.  It  is  proper  alfo  for  Mill- 
Timber  and  Water- Works,  or  when  it 
may  lie  buried ;  but  Water  touching  the 
Root  of  the  growing  Tree,  fpoils  both 
Fruit  and  Timber.  It  is  fo  prevalent 
again!!:  Cold,  that  they  defend  other 
Plantations  from  the  Injuries  of  the  fe¬ 
vered  Frofts.  It’s  proper  for  Columns, 
Tables,  Chefts,  Chairs,  Stools,  Bed- 
Heads,  Tubs  and  Wine-Casks,  giving  it 
the  kail  Tm  Chare  of  the  Wood  of  any 

whatever  3 
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whatever j  dipt  in  fcalding  Oil,  or  we] 
pitch’d,  it’s  extrearaly  durable.  It  will 
look  fair  without,  when  rotten  within  5 
but  ’tis  faid.  The  Beams  premonifh  the 
fall  of  a  Houfte,  by  their  cracking.  For¬ 
merly  they  made  Conftultatory  Staves 
of  this  Tree,  and  Jacob’s  Peeled  Rods 
were  of  it.  The  Coals  of  it  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  Smith,  boon  kindled,  and  as 
boon  quenched  ;  but  the  Afhes  Bain  Lin- 
nen,  therefore  not  proper  for  Lye.  It 
is  advifableto  beat  the  Fruit  down  from 
the  Tree,  a  little  before  they  are  ready 
to  fall,  becaufe  they'll  keep  the  better, 
or  elfe  they  fhould  be  Smoak-dry’d. 
The  larger  Fruit  is  a  Mafculine  Food 
for  Rufticks,  at  all  times,  and  better 
than  Cale  and  Rujly-Bacon ,  or  Beans  to 
boot.  In  Italy,  they  boil  them  with  Ba¬ 
con  ;  and  in  Virgil's  time  they  eat  them 
with  Milk  and  Cheefe  :  They  eat  ’em 
at  the  beft  Tables  in  France  and  Italy, 
with  Salt,  in  Wine,  or  Juice  of  Lem¬ 
on  and  Sugar,  being  firfb  roafted  in  Em¬ 
bers  on  the  Chaplet .  It  were  good  to 
propagate  ’em  among  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple,  being  a  lafting  and  cheap  Food.  In 
Italy,  they  alio  boil  ’em  in  Wine,  then 
Imoke  them  a  little,  and  call  ’em  Gcefe. 
In  Piedmont,  they  add  Fennel;  Cinamon 
and  Nutmeg  to  their  Wine,  but  firfl  peel 
them  :  Others  lay  ’em  in  Rofe-water. 
Bread  of  their  Flour  is  very  nourifhing, 
and  makes  Women  well-complex ioned. 
Fritters  made  of  the  Flour,  watered 
with  Rofe-water,  and  fprinkled  with 
grated  Parmegiano,  and  fryed  with  frefb 
Butter,  are  a  dainty  Difli.  Eating  of 
em  raw,  or  in  Bread,  as  they  do  much 
about  Limofm  in  France ,  is  apt  to  fwell 
the  Body,  but  without  any  other  hurt : 
Some  account  them  dangerous  forthofe 
that  are  fubjeft  to  Gravel  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  I  hey  are  befl  preferved  in  Earthen 
Vefiels,  in  a  cool  place.  Some  lay 
them  in  a  Smoke-loft,  others  in  dry 
Bariey-ftraw,  or  in  Sand.  Their  Leaves 
make  wholfome  Mattrafles,  and  are 
good  Litter  forCattei.  The  Flour  made 
into  an  Eledtuary  with  Honey,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  again  ft  fpitting  Blood,  and  the 
Cough ;  and  the  Deco&ion  of  the  Rind, 
Tin6t Lires  Hair  of  a  Golden  colour. 
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There  isalfo  another  call’d  th eHorfe* 
Chefnut,  railed  from  Nuts  that  come 
from  Turkey >»  which  grows  well  with 
us,  and  in  time  to  a  fair  large  Standard, 
full  of  Boughs  and  Branches,  green 
Leaved,  and  nicked  in  the  edges,  the 
Flowers  come  forth  at  the  ends  of  the 
Branches  in  May,  each  conftfting  of  4, 
white  Leaves,  with  threads  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  that  in  their  natural  Country  turn 
to  Chefnuts,  but  rarely  with  us.  Thefe 
Trees  are  now  highly  efteem’d  in  France 
for  Walks  and  Avenues:  They  arealfo 
no  lefts  reftpeebed  here  for  their  fair  green 
Leaves  and  Flowers,  ^and  for  want  of 
Nuts  are  propagated  by  Layers  or  Suck¬ 
ers.  Its  Name  came  from  the  property 
of  the  Nuts,  which  in  Turkey  are  given 
to  Horftes  in  their  Provender,  to  cure 
ftuch  as  have  Coughs,  or  are  Broken- 
winded. 

CHESNUTS  5  the  biggeftare  the  befl,’ 
which  after  they  have  been  gather’dfhould 
be  kept  a  long  time  ;  by  which  means 
they  become  more  ftavoury  and  whole- 
fome.  In  feveral  places  where  there  is 
but  little  Corn,  they  aredry’d  and  ftmoak’d 
in  the  Chimney,  then  cleanfed,  and  be¬ 
ing  fto  prepar’d,  fterve  inflead  of  Bread  : 
They  afford  large  and  good  Nourifh- 
ment  ;  but  being  of  a  windy  Nature, 
they  are  render’3  lefts  hurtful,  if  roafted 
on  Coals ;  cover’d  a  little  while  under 
Allies,  and  then  eat  with  Pepper  and  Salt  5 
et  the  boiled  are  better  than  the  roafted, 
ecaufe  they  acquire  a  ftiiffocating  qua¬ 
lity  from  the  Smoak.  In  cold  Weather 
they  are  good  for  all  Ages  and  Confti- 
tutions,  if  taken  well  boded  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  quantity,  and  good  Wine  drunk 
after  them. 

CHEST;  is  an  uncertain  quantity 
of  Merchandize  as  of 

Sugar  10  to  ly  C.  weight. 

Glafs  200  to  goo  Foot. 

Cajlle-Soap  2  and  a  half  to  g  C.  weight. 
Indigo  1  and  a  half  to  2  C.  y  Score  to 

the  C.  &c. 

CHEST-FOUND’RING.  See 

Pound'' ring, 

C  R  E  S  T-T  RAPS;  a  kind  of  Boxes, 
or  Traps,  ufed  to  take  Pole-cats,  Fitch- 

cts. 
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cs,  Martern s>  and  the  like  Vermine,  that 
are  injurious  to  Warrens,  Dove-houfes, 
or  Hen-roofts  5  the  firft  of  them  being 
with  a  fingle,  and  the  other  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  Entrance  are  reprefented  thus: 


Now  for  the  makingandufingthem, 
take  3  pieces  of  Oak,  or  Elm-boards, 
of  an  equal  bignefs,  like  to  that  which 
is  in  the  fir  ft  Figure,  and  marked  with 
A,  B,  C,  D;  let  them  be  4  Foot  long, 
one  over,  and  about  an  Inch  thick, 
which  nail  together  juft  like  a  Coffin, 
and  clofe  up  one  end  with  a  piece  of 
the  Boards,  which  muff  be  nailed  faff 
on,  as  A,  C,  E,  F ;  likewise  nail  over  3 
main  Boards,  another  piece,  as  A,  F, 
G,  H,  which  muff  be  as  large  as  any 
of  the  reft,  but  not  fo  long  by  2  parts 
in  3  5  and  for  the  reft  of  the  covering, 
you  muff  have  another  piece  of  the 
lame  fort  of  Boards;  On  the  other  fide 
of  the  Boards,  make  a  little  hole  with  a 
Gimlet,  at  the  places  marked  G,  H, 
v/here  faften  2  Nails,  which  may  be 
driven  into  the  Board  that  lies  on  me 
top,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  Sockets,  or  as 
tho  Axle  of  a  Coach,  fo  that  the  Board 
may  be  ealily  lifted. up,  and  let  down; 
and  at  the  other  end,  1,  K,  nail  another 
piece  of  Timber  juft  equal  to  that  mark¬ 
ed  with  A,  F,  G,  H,  which  muft  only 
he  fatten'd  to  the  upper  Board,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  being  let  down,  the  whole 
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may  feem  to  be  a  Cheft  clofe  fbut  ; 
Then  get  2  pieces  of  Wood,  as  L,  M, 
P,  Q,  2  Foot  long,  and  1  Inch  and  an 
half  thick,  and  pierced  at  the  ends,  L, 
M,  with  a  hole  big  enough  to  turn  one’s 
little  Finger  therein  ;  nail  thefe  on  the 
2  fide  Boards,  about  the  middle  of  them, 
juft  oppofite  to  each  other,  with  a  piece 
of  Wood  an  Inch  fquare,  fhapedatboth 
ends  like  and  Axle  tree,  which  put  ea¬ 
lily  into  the  2  holes,  L,  M;  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  faid  Axle-tree,  frame  a  mor¬ 
tice,  or  hole,  to  faften  and  tye  a  Stick, 
O,  N,  which  may  fall  down  upon  the 
moving  Plank,  v/hen  ’tislet  down;  and 
this  is  intended  to  prevent  any  Bead: 
from  lifting,  up  the  cover,  when  once 
his  down.' 

Before  you  nail  all  the  Boards  toge¬ 
ther,  make  a  hole  in  that  Plank,  mark¬ 
ed  A,  B,  C,  D,  at  the  place  marked 
U,  X  ;  which  hole  fhould  be  2  Inches 
long,  and  half  an  Inch  over,  juft  oppo¬ 
fite  thereto ;  and  in  the  other  Plank,  bore 
a  little  hole  with  a  Gimlet,  as  at  R,  that 
you  may  put  in  a  fmall  Cord;  at  the 
end  whereof,  tye  your  Tricker,  Rn,  Sn, 
T,  made  of  a  Stick  as  big  as  one’s  little 
Finger,  which  tho3  faften’d  at  the  end 
R,  may  however  have  liberty  enough 
to  move  up  and  down,  and  muft  pals 
through  the  hole  U,  about  2  Inches  out, 
with  a  notch  or  2  at  T ;  about  the  end 
of  it  tye  your  Bait  on  this  Tricker# 
within  the  Chejl-Trap ,  which  ought  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  natureorthe  Beaft 
or  Vermine  you  intend  to  take. 

For  the  retting  of  thisTrap,  you  muft 
have  a  ftroug  Cord  faften'd  upon  the 
moving  Plank,  near  the  middle  of  if* 
marked  Y,  towards  the  end;  at  the  o- 
ther  end  of  the  faid  Cord,  tye  a  fmall 
1  Stick,  marked  U,  an  Inch  and  an  half 
long,  and  half  as  big  as  one’s  Finger, 

;  formed  at  one  end  like  a  Wedge;  fothat 
the  Trap  being  lifted  up  about  half  a 
Foot,  as  you  fee  it  reprefented  in  the 
Figure,  and  the  Cord  being  paffed  over 
'the  Axle-tree,  Z,  O,  the  little  Stick  may 
have  one  end  in  the  notch  T  of  your 
|  Tricker,  and  the  other  end  in  the  nole 
jX,  and  then  is  your  Trap  or  Engine  fet 
right  as  it  lhould  be  :  If  your  Tricker 
be  but  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  clear  from: 
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the  bottom  Plank,  when  any  Vermine 
is  once  in,  and  gives  but  one  touch  to 
the  Bait,  which  is  on  the  Tricker,  that 
gives  wray,  and  down  falls  the  moving 
Plank,  with  the  Door  fail  (hut. 

The  other  Trap  with  the  double  en¬ 
trance,  is  by  much  the  belt,  becaufe 
the  Vermine  you  intend  to  take,  may 
fee  through  it  to  behold  the  prey,  and 
come  in  at  which  fide  they  pleafe,  and 
therefore  will  fooner  venture.  It  is 
made  much  after  the  fame  manner  with 
the  former,  having  2  turning  Planks,  and 
the  Tricker  ought  to  be  in  the  middle, 
at  Z,  fo  that  there  needs  no  further 
dfte&ions  to  be  given  about  it. 

THEVERIL-LEATHER,  a 
kind  of  foft  tender  Leather,  made  of 
the  Skin  of  wild  Goats. 

I  CHEVIN  or  CHUB-FISH,  a 
Frefh-water  Fifh,  having  a  great  Head. 

CHEVIN-FISHING;  this  Filh 
fpawns  in  March ,  and  is]  very  ftrong,. 
tho5  unadtive,  yielding  in  a  very  little 
time  after  he  is  ftruck,  and  the  larger 
he  is,  the  quieter  he  is  taken.  As  for 
his  Food,  he  loves  all  forts  of  Worms 
and  Flies,  alfo  Cheefe,  Grain,  black 
Worms,  flitting  their  Bellies  that  the 
white  may  appear;  he  afFe#s  to  have 
his  Bait  large,  and  variety  of  them  at 
one  Hook;  but  more  particularly,  his 
delight  is  in  the  Pith  that  grows  in  the 
Bone  of  an  Ox-back,  off  which  you 
mud  be  careful  of  taking  of  the  tough 
outward  Skin,  without  breaking  the 
inward  tender  one.  Early  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  angle  for  this  fort  of  Fifh,  with 
Snails  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
choofe  fome  other  Bait  ;  and  in  the 
Afternoon  Fifh  for  him  at  Ground,  or 
Fly,  and  there  is  none  he  covets  more 
than  a  great  Moth  with  a  large  Head, 
whofe  Body  is  yellow,  with  whitifh 
Wings,  which  is  commonly  found  in 
Gardens,  about  the  Evening;  nay,  this 
Fifh  will  not  hick  fometimes  to  fnap 
a  Lamprey. 

CHEVISANCE,  a  Law- word 
for  a  Contra#:  or  Bargain  ;  alfo  an  un¬ 
lawful  Contra#  in  point  of  Ufury,  or 
a  Compofuion  between  Debtor  and 
Creditor, 
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CHEWlNG-BALLlS  ;  the  ufe 
of  thefe  Balls  is  to  reftore  loft  Appe¬ 
tite,  a  thing  very  incident  to  Horfes, 
proceeding  from  a  fait  Humour,  and 
bitter  Phlegm,  which  obftru#s  the  p ada¬ 
ges  of  the  Throat,  and  makes  them 
loath  their  Food.  For  the  compofiti- 
on  of  thefe  Balls;  “  Take  a  pound  of 
“  Affa-foetida ,  as  much  Liver  of  Anti - 
“  mony,  half  a  pound  of  the  Wood 
“  of  a  Bay*  tree,  an  equal  quantity  of 
“  Juniper-wood,  and  2  ounces  of  Pel- 
“  litory  of  Spain.  Beat  all  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  a-part,  to  a  grofs  Powder :  for 
which  reafon,  the  Woods  muft  be  dri¬ 
ed,  then  put  them  all  together  into  a 
Mortar,  and  incorporate  them  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  good  Grape-Ver¬ 
juice ,  well  clarified,  pouring  it  in  by 
degrees,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  Mafs ; 
of  which  make  Balls  of  the  weight  of 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  to  be  dry’d  in  the 
Sun  :  Wrap  one  of  thefe  Balls,  in  a 
Linen-clout,  and  tying  »a  Thread  there¬ 
to,  make  the  Horfe  chew  it  2  Hours 
in  the  Morning,  and  he  will  eat  as  foon 
as  you  unbridle  him :  Do  the  fame  at 
Night,  and  perfift  in  this  Method,  till 
the  Horfe  recovers  his  Appetite.  When 
one  Ball  is  confumed,  put  in  another; 
and  they  may  be  us’d  on  the  Road,  as 
you  travel,  being  tied  to  the  Bridle. 
Balls  of  Venice-Treacle  may  be  us’d 
in  like  manner  with  goodSuccefs. 

CHIBBOL,  a  kind  of  fmall Oni¬ 
on.  See  Ciboules. 

CHICHLINGS,  a  fort  of  Pulfc 
otherwife  call’d  Everlafting  Peafe. 

CHICKENS;  as  foon  as  they  are 
hatched,  if  any  be  wrnaker  than  the  reft, 
they  muft  be  wrapped  up  in  Wooll,  and 
have  the  Air  of  the  Fire,  and  it  will 
foon  ftrengthen  them  ;  to  perfume 
them  alfo  with  a  little  Rofemary,  is  ve¬ 
ry  wholfome:  So  that  you  may  keep 
the  firft  hatched  Chickens  in  a  Sieve, 
till  the  reft  be  difclofed  ;  for  they’ll, 
have  no  Meat  for  2  days ;  and  Tome 
Shells  being  harder  than  others,  they 
will  require  fo  much  diftance  of  time 
in  opening;  but  yet,,. unlefs the  Chick¬ 
ens  are  weak,  or  the  Hen  rude,  it  is 
not  amifs  to  let  them  alone  under  her 

R  for 
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for  Hie  will  nourifh  them  moft  kindly  s 
2  days  being  over,  the  firft  Meat  to  be 
given  them,  is  very  fmali  Oat-meal, 
fome  dry,  and  fome  deeped  in  Milk, 
or  elfe  line  Wheat-bread  crums;  and 
after  they  have  got  -  ftrength,  Curds, 
Cheefe-parings,  White  -  bread  •  cruft 
foak’d  in  Drink  or  Milk,  Barley-meal, 
or  Wheat-bread  fcalded,  or  the  like  foft 
Meat,  that  is  fmall  and  may  be  eafily 
digefted.  But  farther,  itis  nioye  pro¬ 
per  to  keep  them  a  Fortnight  in  the 
Houfe,  than  to  fuflfer  them  to  go  a- 
broad  with  the  Hen  to  Worm  ;  it’s  Ve¬ 
ry  wholfome  to  chop  green  Chives  a- 
mong  your  Chickens-meat,  which  will 
prefer ve  them  from  the  Rye,  and  other 
Difeafes  in  the  Head ;  neither  muft  they 
at  any  time  be  differed  to  want  Water; 
for  if  they  be  forced  to  drink  Puddle, 
it  will  breed  the  Pip ;  to  feed  alfo  up¬ 
on  Tares,  Darnel  or  Cockle,  is  very 
dangerous  for  young  Ones ;  they  will 
fatten  by  the  faid  means  under  their 
Dams;  to  have  fat  crammed  Chickens, 
let  them  be  cooped  up,  when  the  Dam 
forfakes  them;  the  beft  cram  for  them 
is  Wheat-meal  and  Milk  made  into 
Dough  ;  thefe  crams  are  to  be  fteep’d 
in  Milk,  and  fo  thruft  down  their 
Throats ;  but  they  muft  neceflarily  be 
fmall  and  well  wet,  left  they  choak 
them  ;  and  by  that  means  they’ll  be  fat 
in  14  days. 

To  diftinguifh  whether  Chickens  be 
good  or  no;  after  they  are  kill’d,  they 
will  be  ftiff  and  white;  and  firm  in  the 
vent,  if  frefh;  but  if  ft  ale,  they  are 
limber  and  green  in  the  Vent  ;  for  a 
fcalded  Chicken  do  but  rub  your  Finger 
upon  the  Breaft  of  her,  and  if  fhe  feels 
rough,  then  (lie  is  newly  killed,  but  if 
flippery  and  flinty,  thenftale:  A  cram¬ 
med  Chicken,  if  fat,  will  have  a  fat 
Rump,  and  a  fat  Vein  upon  the  fide 
of  the  Brcaft  of  her,  like  a  Pullet. 

C HILBLAINS,  to  cure  them, 
melt  Hogs- Lard  or  Goofe-greafe,  and 
mix  with  it  a  good  quantity  of  Brandy, 
ftir  it  together  with  a  dick  till  itiYcold, 
and  anoint  the  Chilblains  withit  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Night3  before  the  Fire, 
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CHIMIN  AGE,  a  Toll  for  Way¬ 
faring  or  paffage  thro’  a  Foreft ;  alfo 
a  Fee  taken  by  Forefters  throughout 
their  Bailiwick  for  Timber,  Bullies, 
arc. 

CHINA,  a  Country  in  the  moft 
Eaftern  part  of  Afia ,  about  18  times 
as  big  as  England  ;  being  a  vaft  King¬ 
dom  or  Empire  that  contains  600  Ci¬ 
ties,  2,000  Walled  Towns,  and  4000  un¬ 
walled.  The  chief  Towns  of  Trade 
are,  Peking ,  Kianguin ,  Hangchen ,  Ci- 
non,  and  Quanchen.  The  Commodi¬ 
ties  are,  Gold,  Silver,  Precious  Stones, 
Porcelane-dilhes,  China-ware,  Quick- 
filver,  China- wood,  Sugar,  Cottons, 
Silks,  Camphire,  Rhubarb,  Civet, 
Musk,  Ginger,  arc, 

CHINA  or  CHINA-WARE. 
See  Porcelane. 

CHIN-SCAB,  a  Scabby  Difeafe 
in  Sheep,  that  runs  on  the  Skin,  and 
is  among  Shepherds,  commonly  call’d 
The  Tartars',  which  will  kill  them,  if 
notremedy’d  ;  It  comes  by  negligence 
of  the  Shepherds,  when  they  fuffer 
them  to  feed  on  Grafs  cover’d  with 
Dew,  arc.  To  cure  it,  1.  Take  a 
fmall  quantity  of  HyJJop  and  Salt  beat 
together,  in  order  to  chafe  the  Sheeps 
Palate  and  all  over  the  Mouth;  or  elfe 
rub  it  with  Self-heal  or  Cinquefoil ;  and 
1  walhing  the  Scab  with  ^Vinegar,  after¬ 
wards  anoint  it  with  Tar  and  Hogs- 
greafe  mixed  together.  2.  Others  ftamp 
Cyprefs-leaves  in  water,  and  therewith 
walh  the  palate  of  the  Mouth,  and 
the  Sores.  3.  But  as  fome  Shepherds 
take  this  Scab  to  be  a  kind  of  Pox, 
which  will  commonly  be  as  well  on 
the  Brisket,  as  upon  the  chin,  and  fay, 
’tis  got  by  Feeding  after  Flogs  that 
have  the  Swine-Pox  ;  they  anoint  it 
with  Tar  and  Hogs-greafe  melted  toge¬ 
ther ;  and  if  not  helped  in  time,  one 
Sheep  will  infetft  the  reft.  4.  For  the 
common  Scab,  fome  take  Powder  of 
Brimfione ,  with  Cyprefs-roots ,  beat  an 
equal  quantity,  and  mix  them  with 
blanched  Raifins ,  Camphire ,  and  Wax, 
melted  all  together,  whereof  they  make 
an  Ointment,  and  rub  the  Scab  ^there¬ 
with;  then  it  is  to  be  waihed  over  with 
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Lye  and  Salt-water  mixed,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  frefh  Water;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  Shepherds  take  nothing  but  Tar 
mingled  with  fine  Greafe. 

CHITTERLINGS,  cut  off  the 
thick  End  of  the  great  Gut  of  a  Hog, 
and  let  it  lie  in  fteep  a  day  or  2  in 
water,  then  walli  it  out  and  parboil  it 
in  frefh  water,  fait,  flicesof  Onion  and 
Lemon ;  afterwards  flit  it  and  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  White-wine  on  it  to  take  away  the 
ill  favour;  then  put  itfinto  frefh  wa¬ 
ter;  and  afterwards  cut  it  to  what 
lengths  you  pleafe  to  drefs  them.  Boil 
them  in  water  with  flices  of  Onions,  and 
Onions  ftuck  with  cloves,  a  little  leaf 
Fat  out  of  the  belly  of  the  Hog,  and 
a  couple  of  Bay-leaves,  let  them  boil 
gently  and  fcum  them  well,  then 
pour  in  a  glafs  or  2  of  White-wine, 
and  having  taken  them  off  the  fire, 
let  them  ftand  in  the  Liquor  till 
they  are  cold,  lay  a  paper  on  a  Grid- 
ron,  broil  them,  and  ferve  them  up 
to  Table. 

CHITTING;  any  Seed  is  faid  T» 
Chit,  when  it  firft  {hoots  its  fmall 
Root  into  the  Earth. 

CHIVES  or  CHIEVES,  famongj 
Berbaltfis )  the  fine  Threads  in  Flowers ;  * 
or  the  fmall  Knobs  that  grow  on  the 
top  of  thofe  Threads. 

CHIVES,  tip t  with  Pendants,  is 
when  the  Horn  or  Thread  of  a  Flow¬ 
er,  has  a  Seed  hanging  and  (baking  at 
the  point  of  it,  as  in  Tulips,  ere. 

CHIVES  or  CIVES,  a  fort  of 
fmall  Onion. 

CHOLER,  a  hot  and  dry  Hu-j 
mour  contained  in  the  Gall-Bladder ;  ‘ 
alfo  a  Difiemper  incident  to  Sheep,  in 
Summer  ;  being  known  by  the  yellow-, 
nefsofthe  Skin:  To  cure  which,  ftamp 
a  few  Elder-leaves ,  drain  them  with 
Ale,  and  give  the  fame  warm. 

CHOOSING  of  DOGS;  in 
Order  to  choofe  a  Dog  and  Bitch  for 
good  Whelps,  fee  that  your  Bitch  come 
Of  a  generous  Kind,  well  proportion¬ 
ed,  having  large  Ribs  and  Flanks;  as 
alfo  that  your  Dog  he  of  a  good  Breed 
and  Young;  for  a  young  Dog  and  an 
old  Bitch  breed  excellent  Whelps. 
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Now,  January,  February,  and  March? 
are  the  bell  times  for  Hounds,  Bitches? 
or  Bratchets,  to  beg  Lined  in;  alfo  let 
the  Dog  and  Bitch  Couple  when  the 
Moon  is  in  Aquarius  or  Gemini ;  fog 
fuch  as  are  then  engender’d,  wiil  ne¬ 
ver  run  Mad,  and  the  Litter  will  be 
of  more  Dog  than  Bitch-whelps;  nay3 
double;  ’tis  not  advifable  to  preferve 
the  firft  or  fecond,  but  third:  The 
Bitch  fhould  be  us’d  to  a  Kennel,  that 
(he  may  like  it  after  her  whelping,  and 
fhe  fhould  be  kept  warm;  wean  your 
Whelps  at  two  Months  end  ;  and  tho” 
it  be  home  Difficulty  to  choofe  a  Whelp 
under  the  Dam,  that  will  prove  the 
beft  of  the  Litter,  yet  fome  approve 
that  which  is  laft,  and  take  him  for 
the  beft;  others  remove  the  Whelps 
from  the  Kennel,  and  lay  them  feve- 
ral  and  a-part  one  from  the  other; 
then  they  watch  which  of  them  the 
Bitch  firft  takes  and  carries  into  her 
Kennel  again,  and  that  they  take  for 
the  beft:  Others  again,  will  ha  veHhat 
which  weighs  leaft  when  it  fucks,  to 
provethe  beft;  this  is  certain,  that  the 
lighter  Whelp  will  prove  the  fwifter. 
As  foon  as  the  Bitch  has  Litter'd,  'tis 
requifite  to  choofe  them  you  intend 
to  preferve,  and  throw  away  the  reft; 
keep  the  Black,  Brown,  or  of  one  Co¬ 
lour;  for  the  fpotted  are  not  much  to 
be  efteemed,  tho’  of  Hounds,  the 
fpotted  are  to  be  valued.  tHounds 
for  Chace  are  to  be  chofen  by  their  co¬ 
lours;  the  white  with  black  Ears,  and 
a  black  Spot  at  the  fetting  on  of  the 
Tail,  are  the  molt  principal  to  com- 
pofe  your  Kennel  of,  and  ofgood  Rent 
and  condition:  The  black  Hound,  or 
the  black-tanned,  or  the  all  liver-co¬ 
loured,  or  all  white,  the  true  Talbots, 
are  beft  for  the  Stringer  Line  ;  the  griz¬ 
zled,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  fo  it 
be  {hag-haired,  are  the  beft  Ver miners ; 
and  a  couple  of  thefe  are  good  for  a 
Kennel.  In  fhort,  take  thefe  marks  of 
a  good  Hound,  That  his  Head  be  of  a 
middle  proportion,  rather  long  than 
round  ;  his  Noftrils  wide,  his  Ears  large, 
his  Backhowed,  hisFiliet  greatHaun  da¬ 
les  large,  Thighs  well  truffed,  Ham 
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(hall  have  zo  or  more  of  them 
ther  in  a  hot  day,  floating  almoil  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Water ;  Let  your 
Rod  beftrong  and  long,  your  Line  not 
above  a  yard  long,  very  ftrong,  and 
an  indifferent  large  Hook,  baited  with 
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flraight,  Tail  big  near  the  Reins,  the 
reft  llender,  the  Leg  big,  the  Sole  of 
the  Foot  dry,  and  formed  like  a  Fox’s, 
with  the  Claws  large. 

C  FI  O  P  S,  Clefts  or  Rifts;  are  Dif- 
eafes  in  the  Palate  of  an  Horfe’s  Mouth, 
proceeding  either  from  coarfe  and  ■  a  Grajhopper ;  which  bob  up  and  down 
rough  Hay,  full  of  Thirties,  and  other!  on  the  top  of  the  Water,  and  if  there 
pricking  fluff;  or  by  foul  Provender,!  be  any  Chub 'near,  he  will  rife;  Rut 
full  of  fharp  Seeds,  which  by  frequent  j  fo  as  you  may  not  be  feen,  for  he  is  a 
pricking  the  Bars  of  his  Mouth,  caufesj  timorous  Fifli,  and  therefore  the  leaft 
them  to  wrinkle,  and  breed  corrupts  lhadow  will  make  him  fink  to  the  bot- 
Blood,  which  may  turn  to  a  Canker  p  tom  of  the  Water,  tho'  he’ll  rife  again 
what  cures  the  Canker  in  the  Mouth,!  fuddenly;  and  this  is  called  Bobbing; 
if  it  comes  to  this  Difeafe,  does  like-  j  When  you  have  baited  your  Hook, 
wife  effedl  its  Cure;  but  to  prevent;  drop  it  gently  about  i  Foot  before  the 
the  former,  waff  his  Mouth  with  Vine- j  Chub  you  have  pitch’d  upon  by  your 
gar  and  Salt ,  and  anoint  it  with  Honey  :  j  Eye  to  be  the  belt  and  faireft,  and  he 
And  for  the  removing  of  thefe  Dif-j  will  inftantly  bite  greedily  thereat,  and 
tempers,  pull  out  his  Tongue,  dice  it  j  be  held  faft,  by  reafon  of  his  Leather- 
with  an  Incifton-knife,  and  thruft  out  j  mouth,  that  he  can  feldom  break  his 
the  Kernels  or  Corruption,  then  wafhjhold,  and  fo  it  will  be  well  to  give 
the  place  as  before:  But  to  prevent j  him  play  enough,  and  tire  him,  other- 
their  coming  at  all,  the  moft  advifea- j  wife  you  may  endanger  your  Line, 
ble  way  is,  to  wadi  it  often  with  Wine  A  If  you  cannot  find  a  Grajhopper,  bait 
Beer,  and  Ale-,  andfo  (hall not  Blitters.  your  Hook  with  any  kind  of  Fly,  or 


breed  therein,  nor  any  other  Difeafe 

Chops  or  Cracks  do  alfo  happen  in  a  j 
Horfe’s  Legs  on  the  bought  of  the : 
Pattern,  accompany’d  with  Pain  and  a; 
very  noifome  Stench ;  being  fometimes 
occafion’d  by  a  fharp  malignant  Hu¬ 
mour  that  frets  the  Skin.  In  this  cafe, 
fhave  away  the  Hair  from  the  fore 
Place,  in  order  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
apply  the  White  Honey  charge,  or  the 
Coachman  $  Ointment,  which  will  fpee- 
dily  heal  the  Chops,  if  the  Applicati¬ 
on  be  conttamly  renew’d.  The  Oil  of 
Hemp  feed ,  or  of  Linefeed ,  fhak’d  in  a 
Vial,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Bran¬ 
dy,  is  likewife  very  proper  to  qualify 
the  fharp  Humours,  and  to  heal  and 
dry  up.the  Chops.  See  Clefts  in  the  Heels, 
and  Scratches . 

CHUB,  and  Chub-fifnng;  this  Fifli 
is  full  of  final!  forked  Bones  diiperfed 
every  where  through  his  Body  ;  eats 
very  waterifli,  and  being  infirm,  is  in 
a  manner  taftelefs;  ’tis  beft  of  any  to 
entertain  a  young  Angler,  as  being  lea- 
lily  taken;  in  order  to  which,  you 
null  find  out  feme  hole,  where  you 


Worm ;  and  if  you  will  fifli  with  a  Fly, 
Grajhopper x  or  Beetle,  it  muftbe  at  the 
top  of  the  Water;  but  if  with  other 
Baits,  underneath.  In  March  and  A~ 
pril ,  Angle  for  the  Chub  with  Worms ; 
in  June  and  July,  with  Flies,  Snails , 
and  Cherries ;  but  in  Augujl,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  ufe  a  Pafte  made  of  Parmefan , 
or  Holland-Cheefe,  pounded  with  Saf¬ 
fron  in  a  Mortar,  adding  a  little  But* 
ter  thereto;  But  others  make  a  Pafte 
of  Cheefe  and  Turpentine  for  the  Win- 
ter-Seafon;  at  what  time  the  Chub  is 
at  his  prime;  for  then  his  forked  Bones 
are  either  loft,  or  turned  into  Griftles; 
and  his  Flefh  is  excellent  Meat  bak’d; 
his  Spawn  is  admirable,  and  if  he  be 
large,  the  Head,  when  the  Throat  is 
well  waflied,  is  the  beft  part  of  the 
Fifh.  However,  in  hot  Weather,  you 
mnft  angle  for  this  Fifli  in  the  middle 
of  Water,  or  near  the  top  of  it;  but 
in  cold  Weather,  near  the  bottom. 

-  CHURCH-WARDENS;  Offi¬ 
cers  yearly  chofen,  by  confent  of  the 
Minifter  and  Veftryf  to  look  to  the 
Church 5  Church-yard,  Parifh-accounts,- 

etc. 
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&c.  as  alfo  to  obferve  the  behaviour  of 
the  Parilhioners,  and  to  prefent  thofe 
that  commit  fach  Offences,  as  belong 
to  the  Jurifdidion  and  Cenfure  of  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Court.  Thefe  are  a  kind 
of  Corporation,  enabled  by  Law  to  fue 
and  to  be  fued  for  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  Church,  or  Poor  of  the  Parifh. 

CHURNING;  the  Cream  being 
neatly  and  fweetly  kept,  is  to  be  churn¬ 
ed  on  thofe  Days  that  are  fet  apart, 
either  for  the  ufe  in  the  Houfe,  or  the 
next  Market,  according  to  the  purpofe, 
for  which  the  Dairy  is  kept ;  The  raoft 
ufual  Days  held  among  ordinary  Houfe 
wives,  are  Tuefdays  and  Tridays ;  the 
firfl:  in  the  Afternoon,  to  ferve  Wed- 
nefday-morning  Market;  and  Friday- 
morning ,  to  ferve  Saturday- Market; 
for  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the 
principal  Market-days  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
and  Wednefday ,  Friday ,  and  Saturday 
the  cuftomary  Fafting-days  of  the 
Week,  and  fo  moft:  proper  for  the  ufe 
of  Butter.  Now,  for  the  Work  itfelf, 
firain  the  Cream,  through  aftrong  and 
clean  Cloth,  into  the  churn;  then  co¬ 
ver  the  churn,  and  fet  it  in  a  place  fit 
for  the  action  to  be  perform’d  in  it ; 
as  in  the  Summer,  in  the  cooled 
place  of  the  Dairy,  and  exceeding 
early  in  the  Morning  or  very  late 
in  the  Evening;  but  in  the  Winter, 
in  the  warmed  part  of  the  Dairy, 
and  in  the  moft  temperate  hours,  as 
about  Noon,  or  a  little  before  or  af¬ 
ter;  So  churn  it  with  fwift  ftroaks, 
marking  the  noifeof  the  fame,  which 
will  be  lolid,  heavy,  and  entire,  till 
you  hear  it  alter,  and  the  found  is  be¬ 
come  light,  (harp,  and  more  fprightly; 
afterwards  you’ll  fee,  that  your  But¬ 
ter  breaks,  which  is  perceived  by  its 
found,  the  lightnefs  of  the  Churn- Faff, 
and  the  fparks  and  drops  which  appear 
yellow  about  the  fide  of  the  churn; 
then  with  your  Hand  cleanfe  both  the 
Lid  and  the  Infide  of  the  churn ;  and 
having  put  altogether,  you  are  to  cover 
the  churn  again ;  that  done,  with  ea- 
lie  firokes  round,  and  not  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  gather  the  Butter  together  in  one 
entire  Lump  ajid  Body,  leaving  no  pie* 
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ces  thereoffevered  or  unjoined.  There 
are  many  inconveniences  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  Butter  in  the  churning,  becaufe 
of  the  tendernefs  of  its  Body,  being 
not  able  to  endure  either  much  heat, 
or  much  cold;  for  if  overheated,  it 
will  look  white,  and  crumble,  and  be 
bitter  intafte;  and  if  over-cold,  ’twill 
not  come  at  all:  To  help  thefe  de- 
feds,  if  you  churn  in  the  heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  will  not  be  amifs,  during  that 
time,  to  place  your  churn  in  a  Pail  of 
cold  water,  as  deep  as. the  Cream  riles 
therein,  and  in  churning,  the  firokes 
finould  go  flow,  and  the  churn  fhould 
be  cool  when  the  cream  is  put  in  :  But 
if  you  churn  in  the  fharpeft  time  of 
VVinter,  the  Cream  mufi  be  put  in 
before  the  churn  is  cold,  alter  it  has 
been  fealded  ;  then  it  is  to  be  fet  with¬ 
in  the  Air  of  the  Fire,  and  churned 
with  as  fwift  firokes,  and  as  fall  as  may 
be;  for  the  much  labouring,  will  keep 
it  in  continual  warmth,  and  you  will 
have  good  Butter;  for  which,  fee  Bus¬ 
ter. 

CI.BOULES,  orCHIBBOLS; 
are  (properly  fpeaking)  but  degenerate 
Onions,  propagated  only  by  Seeds,  of 
the  bignefs  of  a  corn  of  Ordinary  Gun¬ 
powder;  on  one  fide  a  little  flat,  and 
half  round  on  the  other,  and  yet  fome- 
what  long  and  oval,  and  white  on  the 
infide.  They  are  Town  in  all  Seafons; 
but  herein  differ  from  the  Onion,  in 
that  it  produces  but  a  firnall  Root,  and 
feveral  Stems,  or  upright  Shoots,  and 
fuch  as  bring  forth  mofi  of  them,  are 
moft  efteemed;  of  thefe  you  fhould 
be  careful  to  provide  mofi  Seed,  that 
will  beft  fit  to  be  gather’d  in  Augufl , 
if  planted  in  March ;  they  are  fown 
in  almoft  every  Month  in  the  Year;  1 
they  are  thinned  as  well  as  Onions, 
and  fome  that  are  tranfplanted  will 
profper  well:  In  dry  Summers,  their 
Beds  mufi  be  watered,  and  their  plant¬ 
ing"  is  to  be  always  in  good  Earth. 

CIDER,  an  excellent*  Drink  made 
of  Apples,  which  are  reducible  to  two 
Heads,  either  the  wild,  harfh  and  com¬ 
mon  Apple,  growing  plentifully  in  the 
Counties  of  Hereford ,  Worcester,  Gl&. - 
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eefier.  See.  or  the  more  curious  Table- 
fruit,  -as  the  Golden  Pippin,  Kentijh 
Pippin,  Kuton  Pippin,  Pearmain,  Gil- 
liflower,  &c.  which  are  preferr'd  by 
many,  as  having  a  more  Cordial  and 
pleafant  Juice  than  other  Apples.  As 
to  the  former,  the  bed  forts  for  Ci¬ 
der,  are  the  Red-dreak,  the  White  and 
Green  Muft,  the  Gennet-moil,  Eliot, 
Stocken-apple,  &c.  The  greater  part 
of  thefe  being  merely  favage,  and  to 
harfn  that  Swine  will  hardly  Teat  them, 
yet  yield  a  mod  plentiful,  fmart  and 
vinous  Liquor,  comparable  to,  if  not 
exceeding  the  bed  French  Wine.  How¬ 
ever,  mixture  of  Fruits  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  Liquor,  the  meaned 
Apples  mingled  together,  being  ef- 
teem’d  to  make  as  good  Cider  as  the 
bed  alone,  always  obferving  that  they 
be  of  equal  Ripenefs ;  but  the  bed 
Mixture  (according  to  Mr.  Worlidge ) 
is  that  of  Red-dreaks]  with  Golden 
Rennets. 

The  ufual  Method  of  ordering  the 
Fruit  is  by  grinding,  and  the  new- in¬ 
vented  Engine  is  incomparably  the 
mod  commodious,  many  of  which  are 
already  difpers’d  throughout  the  King¬ 
dom,  made  according  to  the  fird  Mo¬ 
del;  but  they  have  lately  receiv’d  fo 
great  an  improvement,  as  to  appear 
now  quite  another  Invention,  in  regard 
they  take  up  fo  little  room,  no  more 
than  2  Yards  fquare :  and  according  to 
their  refpedive  dzes  grind  from  20  to 
50  Bufhels  an  Hour,  with  the  labour 
only  of  one  Man,  the  feeding  pf  it 
being  now  contriv’d  with  little  affid- 
ance  of  another;  and  farther  it  grinds 
all  manner  of  Fruit  with  little  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  felting  thereof. 

In  grinding,  preding  or  pounding  the 
Fruit,  every  Man  may  be. freely  left 
to  the  cuftoms  and  conveniences  of 
his  native  Country  ;  but  a  due  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Cider  after  it  is  prefs’d 
out  is  of  main  importance;  Proceed 
we  therefore  to  drain  it  forthwith  thro’ 
a  Sieve,  and  Tun  it  up  in  a  Hogdiead  or 
Barrel  that  is  well  feafon’d  and  fweet; 
fill  it  not  up  by  2  Gallons  at  lead,  and 
for  2  or  3  Days  let  it  be  ftopt  up  on- 
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ly  with  a  loofe  Stopper;  afterwards  it 
mud  be  clos’d  with  Clay  on  the  top, 
and  a  Cork  or  fome  Stopple  put  into 
the  Vent-hole;  but  for  the  fpace  of 
fome  Weeks  or  more,  it  diould  be  once 
a  Day  drawn  forth  a  little,  [led  the 
Veffel  break,  or  the  Liquor  force  fome 
other  Vent;  That  done,  it  mud  be 
dopped  up  clofe  again,  and  fo  let  to 
ftand  till  ’tis  fuppos’d  to  grow  fome- 
what  clear,  and  then  it  may  be  pier¬ 
ced  to  fee  how  bne  it  is;  the  Summer- 
fruit  after  a  Month;  the  Gennet-moil 
after  the  fird  Frods,  the  Red-break 
not  till  after  January,  and  the  other 
Winter-fruits  about  the  fame  time. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  Cider  is  not 
fine  at  the  times  but  now  mention’ds 
let  it  be  try’d  again  about  a  Month  af¬ 
ter;  and  if  not  fine  enough,  it  mud  be 
rack’d  off  after  the  manner  of  Wine, 
fetting  another  Veffel  in  a  convenient 
Place,  fo  as  the  Liquor  may  run  thro’ 
a  Leather-pipe,  or  elfe  a  Syphon  or 
Crane  of  Metal  or  Glafs,  out  of  one 
into  the  other,  without  being  expofed 
to  the  Air;  which  is  very  material  to 
be  heeded  at  the  fird  preding  5  and  e- 
ven  at  all  times,  the  Spirits  of  Cider 
being  exceeding  apt  to  evaporate. 
Some  choofe  rather  to  hne  Cider  with 
Water  glew  commonly  call’d  ifwg- 
glafs,  than  by  Racking,  which  is  per¬ 
form’d  thus :  About  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Ihng-giafs  is  taken  for  a 
Hogdiead,  and  fo  proportionably, 
which  is  beat  thin  upon  an  Anvil,  Iron- 
wedge,  or  the  like,  then  cut  into  pie¬ 
ces,  and  laid  to  deep  in  a  quart  of 
White-wine,  or  fome  of  the  Liquor 
you  would  have  fine,  but  it  didolves 
bed  in  White-wine :  Let  it  lye  there¬ 
in  all  NighU  and  fet  it  next  day  for 
fome  time  over  a  gentle  Fire  till  it  be 
throughly  didblved;  when  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  Liquor  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  purify’d,  is  to  be  taken, 
after  the  rate  of  one  Gallon  to  a  Hogf- 
head,  in  which  the  didblved  -Idng-glafs 
mud  be  boil’d,  and  thrown  in  to  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Liquor  well  dirred  a- 
bout,  but  the  Vent  left  for  fome  time 
open,  and  this  will  fine  any  kind  of 

Liquor; 
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Liquor:  But  the  common  Method  of ;  Muft  to  every  Bottle  of  dead  Cider, 
Vintners  is  the  beft,  who  diffolve  a  j  and  flopping  it  again :  If  Cider  be  on- 
confiderable  quantity  of  Iftng-glafs  in  -ly  a  little  fourifti,  it  may  be  corrected 
White-wine,  without  putting  it  on  the  ;and  prelerved,  by  putting  a  Gallon  of 
Fire,  which  in  about  a  Month's  time  j  unground  blanched  Wheat  into  a  Hogf- 
it  will  do,  and  turn  to  a  Jelly  that  will  Lead,  and  fo  proportionably  to  a  great- 
keep  a  Year ;  and  when  there  is  occa- j  er  or  leffer  quantity.  Leaven  or  Muf- 
iion  to  make  ufe  thereof,  the  Scum  hard  ground  with  fome  part  of  the  Cider, 
on  the  topis  remov’d,  and  there  ista-jor  rather  with  Canary-Wine,  and  dipt 
ken  v/hat  quantity  will  ferve  turn  out  j  into  the  Cask,  is  effectual  to  preferve 
of  it,  in  proportion  of  a  Quart  to  a :  Cider,  or  to  recover  it  when  acid  ; 
Hogfhead;  aud  this  with  fome  of  the .  but  the  bell  Remedy  is  a  Decocftion 
Liquor  ’tis  to  be  put  in,  is  beat  to  of  Raifinsof  the  Sun,  or.thenew  Lees 


froth,  and  mixt  with  fome  more  of 
the  fame  Liquor;  then  pour’d  into  the 
Velfel,  mingling  it  well  together  with 
a  Broom,  andfo  all  left  to  Work. 

When  your  Liquor  is  very  fine,  let 
it  be  drawn  out  of  the  Velfel  as  it  is 
drunk,  or  elfe  bottled  off,  which  is 
much  better;  and  ’tis  to  be  obferved, 
that  after  it  is  become  fine,  the  fooner 
it  be  drawn  the  better,  fince  change  of 
Weather  alters  it.  Bottles  of  Cider 
may  be  kept  all  Summer  in  cold  Foun¬ 
tains,  or  m  Cellars  in  Sand  ;  if  they 
are  well  corked  and  bound,  they  may 
alto  be  kept  many  Years  in  cool  places, 
yet  a  cold  Floor  is  much  better  than 
Sand;  as  a  deep  Vault  or  place  near  a 
cold  Fountain  is  to  be  preferr’d  before 
fetting  them  in  Water.  After  Cider 
has  been  bottled  a  Week,  if  new,  elfe 
at  the  time  of  bottling,  a  piece  of  fine 
Loaf-Sugar  as  big  as  a  Nutmeg,  may 
be  put  into  each  Bottle,  which  will 
make  it  brisk;  but  if  the  Cider  be  kept 
too  long,  ’tis  apt  to  make  it  turn  four; 
in  'cafe  the  Bottles  be  in  danger  of 
Froft,  let  them  be  cover’d  with  Straw, 
and  about  April  they  may  be  plac’d  in 
the  coldeft  Repoiitories. 

To  reflore  and  mend  thick  and  four 
Cider,  a  few  Apples  pared  and  cored, 
are  to  be  bruis’d,  and  put  in  at  the 
bung  of  the  Barrel,  which  will  beget  a 
new  Fermentation,  but  then  you  muft 
draw  it  off  in  a  few  Days,-  led  the 
Murk  corrupt  the  whole  Mafs ;  which 
may  be  prevented  in  cafe  you  prefs 
your  Apples,  and  only  put  in  the  Juice : 
The  fame  may  be  done  in  Bottles,  by 
adding  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  new 


of  Spauiflt  Wine.  There  is  a  difference 
between  acid;  or  (harp  Cider,  and  that 
which  is  eager  or  turn’d ;  the  firft  has 
the  Spirits  free,  and  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
triev’d  by  a  fmall  addition  of  new  Spi¬ 
rits,  or  fome  fweet’ning  Matter;  but 
the  latter  has  fome  of  its  Spirits  waft¬ 
ed  or  decay’d,  fo  that  all  additions  are 
but  fruitlefs  attempts  to  reftore  it.  Ci¬ 
der  that  is  dead  or  flat  will  often  re¬ 
vive  of  itfelf,  if  clofe  ftopt  upon  the 
revolution  of  the  Year  and  approach¬ 
ing  Summer  ;  but  Cider  that  Las  ac« 
q uir’d  a  deadnefs  or  fktnefs,  by  being 
!  kept  in  a  Beer  or  Ale  Veflel,  is  not 
to  be  recover’d.  Milliard  beat  with 
Sack  and  put  to  boil’d  Cider,  preferves 
it  and  gives  it  good  Spirits;  and  i  or 
3  rotten  Apples  willfometim.es  clarify 
thick  Cider;  to  conclude,  Wheaten 
Bran  call  into  a  Cask  after  Working, 
thickens  the  Coat  or  Cream,  and  much 
conduces  to  its  prefervation. 

As  to  the  Veflel  your  Cider  is  put 
into,  if  new,  it  muft  be  Raided  with 
hot  Water,  in  which  fome' of  the  Muft 
or  Pouze  has  been  boil’d;  but  if  taint¬ 
ed,  fome  unflack’d  Lime  is  to  be  put 
into  it  with  Water,  and  flopping  it  well, 
let  it  be  roll’d  about  for  a  while;  or 
a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Pepper  to  an 
Hogfhead,  pounded  and  boil’d  in  Wa¬ 
ter  may  help  the  ill  favour:  ’Tis  ne- 
ceffary  it  fhould  be  pufify’d  from  all 
Dregs ;  and  fome  Veffels  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ufe  of  Muft  or  Pouze  of  Ap¬ 
ples,  after  all  are  fo  tainted,  that  there 
is  no  cure  for  them,  bat  by  taking  off 
the  Head,  and  expofing  the  whole  o- 
pen  Cask  to  the  Sun  and  Air  for  a 
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conEderable  time.  But  laftly,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  choice  Cider,  and  fuch  as  is 
extraordinary  for  its  goodnefs,  that 
Liquor  muft  be  taken  which  comes 
firft  from  the  Muft,  without  much 
prefting,  and  what  comes  afterwards 
difpofed  of  by  it  felf,  or  mixt  with 
the  Juice  of  another  grinding  5 
whereas  others  have  had  the  curiofity 
to  pick  the  ripeft  Apples  off  the  Trees 
and  to  make  ufe  of  them  by  them- 
felves  for  exquifite  Cider. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to 
dole  this  particular  Account  with  fome 
few  Obfervations  relating  to  Cider  and 
its  proper  Apples.  1.  Then  the  beft 
forts  of  Cider-fruit  are  far  more  juicy, 
and  the  Liquor  more  readily  divides 
from  the  pulp  of  the  Apple,  than  in 
the  beft  Table-fruits.  2.  Someobferve, 
the  more  red  any  Apple  is,  the  better 
It  is  for  Cider,  and  the  paler  the  worfe, 
and  that  no  fweet  Apple  having  a 
rough  rind  is  bad  for  this  ufe;  but  the 
more  inclinable  to  yellow  the  flefhy 
part  of  an  Apple  is,  the  better  colour’d 
the  Cider  will  be.  3.  Apples  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  tafte  will  fpoil  your  Cider,  but  the 
juice  of  them  and  of  Crabs  will  make  as 
good  Spirits  as  the  beft  Apples  when 
fermented ;  for  neither  the  four  nor  the 
bitter  Tafte  arifes  with  the  Spirit.  4. 
After  your  Apples  are  ground  they 
fnould  be  made  up  in  Straw  or  in  a 
Hair-bag,  and  fo  committed  to  the 
Prefs,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts, 
but  the  Screw-prefs  is  the  beft.  5. 
*Tis  not  expedient  to  grind  or  beat  Ap¬ 
ples  in  a  Stone-trough,  becaufe  it  brui- 
fes  the  Kernels  and  Stalks,  which  give 
an  ill  favour  to  the  Cider.  6.  Let  not 
your  Apples  be  ground  too  fmalJ,  fo  i 
as  too  much  of  the  Pulp  may  pafs  with 
the  Liquor,  it  being  requifite  to  ftrain 
It  from  the  grofs  Particles  of  the  Ap¬ 
ples,  before  it  is  put  into  the  Fat.  For 
other  Particulars,  fee  Raifin-Cider  and 
Royal-Cider. 

CIDERIST,  one  that  deals  in  or 
has  the  managing  of  Cider. 

CID  ERKIN  or  PURRE;  a  Li¬ 
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purpofe,  the  Murk  is  to  be  put  up  in¬ 
to  a  large  Fat,  and  what  quantity  of 
boil’d  Water  (that  has  flood  till  cold 
again,)  is  judged  convenient,  added 
thereto;  if  about  half  the  quantity  that 
was  of  the  Cider,  it  will  be  good;  but 
if  as  much  as  the  Cider,  then  but  fmall: 
The  whole  muft  be  left  to  infufe  about 
48  Hours,  and  afterwards  be  well 
prefs’d ;  that  which  comes  from  the 
Prefs,  is  to  be  immediately  tunned  up 
andftopt,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in 
a  few  Days.  This  Liquor  being  for  the 
molt  part  Water,  will  clarify  of  it  felf, 
fo  as  to  ferve  inftead  of  fmall  Beer  in  a 
Family,  and  to  many  ’tis  much  morea- 
greeable:  It  may  alfo  be  improv’d  by 
the  addition  of  the  Settling  or  Lees  of 
the  Cider  which  was  laft  purify ’d,  lay¬ 
ing  it  on  the  Pulp  before  preflure;  or 
by  adding  fome  overplus  of  Cider  that 
the  other  Vefifels  would  not  hold,  or 
elfe  by  grinding  fome  fallen  and  refufe 
Apples  that  were  not  fit  to  to  be  put 
into  your  Cider,  and  prefting  them 
therewith.  Ciderkin  may  be  made  to 
keep  long,  in  cafe  it  be  boil’d  after 
prefiure,  with  fuch  a  proportion  of 
Hops,  as  is  ufually  infus’d  in  Beer,  that 
is  deftgn’d  to  be  kept  for  the  fame 
time;  but  then  the  Water  need  not 
be  boil’d  before  it  is  pour’d  upon  the 
Murk. 

CINNABAR  or  CINOPER, 
Red-Led,  a  Mineral  which  is  either  Na¬ 
tural,  call’d  Native  Cinnabar ,  or  elfe 
Artificial,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Brim- 
ftone  and  Quick-filver.  This  Mineral 
is  brownifh  when  in  the  Lump,  but 
being^reduc’d  to  a  fine  Powder,  it  is 
of  a  very  high  red  Colour,  and  term¬ 
ed  Vermillion. 

C  I  N  N  A  B  A  R-P  I  L  L  S,  for 
wounds  in  Horfes,  »are  thus  prepar’d  : 
“  Take  the  fined:  and  cleared  NJfa-fce- 
“  tida,  Bay-berries  of  Provence  or  Italy , 
“  and  Cinnabar,  all  in  fine  Powder, 
“  of  each  a  Pound,  with  a  fufficient 
u  quantity  of  ftrong  Brandy  ;  Of  thefe 
make  a  Mafs  in  a  Brafs-mortar  to  be 
form’d  into  Pills,  weighing  14  Drams 
each;  2  of  which  dry’d  may  be  given 
in  3  Half-pints  of  Wine,  once  in  2 

Days, 


quor  made  of  the  Murk  or  grofs  Mat¬ 
ter  after  the  Cider  is  prefs’d  cut  for  that  j 
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Days,  or  once  every  Day,  till  the  Horfe 
has  taken  8  or  io ;  making  him  hand 
bridled  2  Hours  before  and  after  the 
taking  of  every  Dofe,  Thefe  Pills  are 
not  only  of  lingular  efficacy  for  healing 
Wounds,  but  even  again!!  the  Farcin, 
Worms  and  fhedding  of  the.  Hair  from 
the  Head  and  Neck;  they  are  alfovery 
proper  for  running  Sores  in  the  Legs, 
eating  Scabs  in  the  Main  and  Tail, 
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Quitter-bones,  Bunches,  Warts,  &c. 

CINQUE-FOI'L  or  FIVE- 
LjEAVED  GRASS,  an  Herb  fo 
call’d  from  the  number  of  its  Leaves 
growing  together  in  a  Tuft. 

C I N  Q  U  E-P  O  R  T,  is  a  Fiffiing- 
Net,  fo  called  from  the  5  Entrances  in¬ 
to  it,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  any 
Pond  or  River,  fwift  or  handing  Water  ; 
being  reprefented  by  this  Figure. 


To  make  ufe  hereof,  provide  4  Poles, 
which  mull  be  ftraight  and  flrong,  and 
for  length  anfwerable  to  the  depth  of 
the  Water,  the  great  ends  are  to  be 
ffiarpen’d  like  Stakes,  and  notched  with¬ 
in  a  foot  of  the  ends,  to  fallen  the  4 
corners  of  the  Net,  as  E,  F,  G,  Hi 
the  like  notches  make  on  the  fame 
Poles,  at  a  convenient  diftance,  for 
the  fallning  of  the  4  upper  corners,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  A,  B,  C,  D;  the 
bottom  of  the  Net  is  4  fquare,  with¬ 
out  any  entrance  ;  to  do  well,  you 
(hould  have  the  help  of  a  Boat,  when 
you  place  the  Net  in  the  Water ;  for 
that  you  mull  drive  your  Poles  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  at  fuch  a  convenient 
dillance,  that  your  Net  may  be  ftiff 
(Iretched  out,  each  Pole  anfwering  his 
fellow  in  an  exacft  direct  Line,  and 
this  may  fuffice  in  any  Handing  Water : 
But  if  in  a  fwift  Stream,  the  motion 
of  the  Water  will  always  move  the  Net, 
and  fo  frighten  away  the  Filh  ;  but, 
for  the  prevention  thereof,  fallen  at 


the  very  top  of  the  4  Poles,  fame  ftrong 
Sticks,  to  ftrengthen  each  other,  and 
to  keep  all  tight:  For  inllance,  obferve 
the  fame  pointed  Line,  marked  with 
little  a>  b,  c ,  dy  and  you  will  eafily 
comprehend  it;  but  then  if  you  faftet! 
2  other  Poles  crofs-ways,  from  A,  a , 
unto  great  D,  and  little  d,  and  froiii 
C,  Cy  to  great  B,  and  little  c,  there  is 
no  fear,  for  the  Water  can  have  no 
power  over  it. 

CION,  a  young  Shoot,  Sprig  or 
Sucker  of  a  Tree. 

CISTERNS  for  Water ;  for  fuch 
as  are  deligned  to  be  made  under  an 
Houfe  as  in  a  Cellar  topreferve  Water; 
for  Kitchen  ufes,  Brick  or  Stone  may 
be  laid  with  T errafs,  and  i t  will  do  well ; 
or  a  Cement  may  be  made  to  join 
Brick  or  Stone  withal,  with  a  compo- 
fttion  made  of  flacked,  lifted  Lime, 
and  Linleed-Oil,  temper’d  together, 
with  Tow  or  Cotton- W ooll ;  or  elfe 
a  Bed  of  good  Clay  may  be  laid,  and 
on  that,  a  lay  of  Brick  for  the  Floor  ; 

then 
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then  a  Wall  raifed  round  about,  leav¬ 
ing  a  convenient  place  behind  it  to  re¬ 
main  Clay,  which  may  be  done  as  fall 
as  the  Wall  is  raifed  ;  fo  that  when  it 
is  finished,  it  will  be  a  Ciftern  of  Clay, 
walled  within  with  Brick ;  and  being  m 
a  Cellar,  the  Brick  will  keep  the  Clay 
moift,  (altho*  empty  of  Water) that  it 
will  never  crack :  So  that  in  any  Garden, 
or  other  Place,  fuch  Citterns  may  be 
made  in  the  Earth,  and  cover’d  over; 
the  Rain-water  being  convey’d  thereto 
by  declining  Channels  running  into  it, 
into  which  the  Alleys  and  Walks  may 
be  made  to  catt  their  Water  in  hafty 
Showers,  fo  may  the  Waters  that  fall  in 
or  near  Houfes,  be  conduced  thereto. 

C I S  T  U  S ;  of  this  there  are  2  forts : 
i.  Th t  Small,  which  is  a  fhrubby  Plant, 
about  a  Yard  high,  with  2  leaves  ate- 
-very  Joint,  and  Flowers  coming  forth  at 
the  end  of  the  Branches,  3  or  4  toge¬ 
ther,  each  confitting  of  5  fmall  round 
Leaves,  like  a  fingle  Rofe,  of  a  fine  red- 
dilh  Purple,  with  many  yellow  Threads 
in  the  middle,  that  fall  away  and  are 
fucceeded  by  round  hairy  Heads,  con¬ 
taining  fmall  round  brown  Seeds.  2. 
The  Gum  Ciftus,  that  rifes  higher,  and 
fpreads  more  than  the  former,  and  is 
bedewed  all  over  with  clammy,  fweet 
moifture,  which  prepared  according  |to 
Art,  is  the  black  fweet  Gum,  call’d  La- 
danum :  Its  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  former:  They  are  Plants  which 
continue  Flowering  from  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  but 
being  not  able  to  endure  cold,  they  mutt 
be  houfed  in  Winter. 

C I T  R  U  L  S,  a  fort  of  Pompions  of 
a  Citron-colour,  are  propagated  only 
by  Seeds  of  a  flat  and  oval  Figure,  part¬ 
ly  large  and  whitilh,  and  as  it  were, 
neatly  edged  about  the  Sides,  fave  the 
bottom,  where  they  flick  to  the  Citrul , 
in  whole  Belly  they  were  form’d  They 
are  fown  in  hot  Beds  ufually  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  at  the  end  of 
Mpr'rt  taken  up  with  the  Earth  about 
them,  to  tranfplant  them  in  holes  2 
Foot  Diameter,  and  one  deep,  and  at 
2  Fathoms  dittance,  which  are  filled 
with  Mould :  In  June  when  their  V eins 
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begin  to  grow  5  or  6  foot  long,  fome 
Shovels-full  of  Earth  are  thrown  upon 
them,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by 
the  Wind,  and  to  make  them  take 
Root  at  the  place  fo  cover’d,  by  which 
means  the  Fruit  that  grows  beyond  that 
part  will  be“  better  nouriflied,  and  fo 
grow  bigger.  See  Pompions. 

Cl  T  Y,  or  Gentlewomans  Spinning- 
Wheel  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its  more 
curious  Make,  is  adorned  with  many 
Tricks  and  Devices,  more  to  (he w  the 
Art  of  the  Turner,  than  to  add  any 
goodnefs  to  the  working  of  this  Wheel. 
Itconftftsof  the  following  feveral  parts, 
r.  The  Stock,  or  Wheel-ftock,  and 
Feet.  2.  The  Quill-box  and  Button, 
with  the  Lid  or  .Cover.  3.  The  Stan¬ 
dards  or  Stoops  for  the  Axle-tree  of  the 
the  Wheel  to  reft  upon.  4.  The  turn’d 
Pins,  to  beep  the  Wheel  in  the  middle 
of  the  Standards.  5.  The  Axle-tree. 
6.  The  Button  of  the  Axle-tree.  7. 
The  Nave,  or  middle  of  the  Week  8. 
The  Spokes.  9.  The  Rim  and  Rigger, 
to  keep  the  String  on.  10.  The  Spires, 
being  little  turned  Buttons,  with  points 
fet  between  the  Spokes  to  adorn  it.  ii. 
The  Screw-pin,  and  Screw-box  in  the 
Stock,  by  which  the  String  is  drawn  up, 
or  let  down  flacked.  12.  The  over- 
crofs,  or  handle  of  the  Screw.  13.  The 
Bofs  or  Cup.  14.  The  over-crofs  for 
the  Maidens  or  Damfels.  15.  The  Maid¬ 
ens  or  Damfels,  being  the  2  Stands  in 
which  the  Spindle  turns.  16.  The  Lea^ 
ther  that  holds  the  Spindle  in.  17.  The 
Spindle,  being  the  Iron -pin,  with  the 
Hole  or  Eye  for  the  Thread  to  pafs 
through.  iS.  The  Feather- Fly,  or 
Wing,  is  that  which  the  crooked  Wires 
are  fet  in.  19.  The  Quill,  that  which 
the  Yarn  is  fpun  upon.  20.  Laftly, 
The  Warfe  or  Wharfe,  being  that  upon 
which  the  Wheel-ftring  turns. 

GIVES,  or  EngUfh-Cive ;,  a  fort  of 
wild  Leeks  are  multiplied  only  by  Off- 
fets  that  grow  round  about  Their  Tufts, 
and  become  very  big  in  time,  from 
which  a  part  is  taken  to  Replant;  be¬ 
ing  flipt  out,  and  feparated  into  many 
little  ones,  and  tranfplanted  9  or  10  In¬ 
ches  afunder,  either  in  Borders  or  Beds: 

In 
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in  pretty  good  Ground  they’ll  lad  3  or  1 
4  years  without  removing  or  any  other  1 
Culture,  than  Weeding  and  Watering  | 
fometimes,  during  the  Heat;  their  1 
Leaves  only  are  ufed  for  one  of  our  Sal-  I 
let  furnitures. 

CIVET,  a  Perfume  made  of  an 
Excrement  of  a  Civet-cat. 

CLACK;  to  clack  Wool  is  to 
cut  off  the  Sheep’s  Mark,  which  makes 
its  weight  lefs,  and  yields  lefs  Cuftom  j 
to  the  King.  J 

CLAMP,  a  fort  of  a  Kiln  made  ] 
of  unburnt  Bricks,  built  above  Ground  j 
for  burning  of  Bricks.  j 

CLAP,  (in  Falconry')  the  nether 
part  of  an  Hawk’s  Beak. 

CLAP,  a  VenCrousDifeafe;  when 
it  proves  an  inveterate  Difcemper  in 
a  Horfe  ;  to  cure  it,  cut  off  the  Head 
and  Legs  of  a  Cat ;  then  having  ript 
her  open  at  the  Back,  lay  her  infide 
with  Guts,  &c,  to  the  Sinew,  with  her 
Back  clofing  together  upon  the  fore-part 
of  the  Horfe’s  Leg  :  Let  this  Charge  be 
apply ’d  warm,  and  ferve  another  Cat 
or  2  in  the  fame  manner,  letting  it  lye 
4  hours  at  a  time:  Afterwards  take  an 
Ounce  of  Turpentine-Oil,  half  a  Gill 
of  Brandy,  and  as  much  Soap  as  a  Hen's  1 
Egg,  which  beat  altogether,  and  rub  | 
into  the  Sinew,  drying  it  with  a  hot 
Iron,  and  it  will  effed  the  Cure. 

CLAP-NET,  and  Looking-Glafs , 
otherwife  call’d  Boring  or  Daring ,  is  a 
device  to  catch  Larks  with ;  for  which 
end  you  are  to  provide  4  Sticks,  very 
ftraight  and  light  about  the  bignefs  of 
a  Pike,  2  of  which  fhould  be  4  Foot 
9  Inches  long,  and  fhould  all  be  notch¬ 
ed  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  Figure  of  thefe 
Sticks  mark’d  with  the  little  4  and£.  At 
the  end  b ,  fallen  on  one  fide  a  Stick  of 
about  .’a  foot  long,  of  the  fame  bignefs 
with  the  other  4  Sticks,  and  on  the  o- 
ther  lide  a  fmall  Peg  of  Wood,  mark¬ 
ed  A,  3  inches  long;  then  get  4 Sticks 
more,  each  a  foot  long,  as  the  Letter 
/j  each  muft  have  a  Cord  9  foot,  fatt¬ 
en'd  at  the  bigger  end  thereof,  as  e>  /; 
every  one  of  which  fhould  have  a 
Buckle  at  the  end  e ,  for  the  commo¬ 
dious  faftning  of  them  to  the  refpedive 
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Sticks,  when  you  go  about  to  fpread 
your  Net,  which  is  plainly  reprefented 
in  the  following  Figure. 

You  are  alfo  to  provide  a  Cord,  a9 
k,  h ,  g,  which  mutt  have  2  Branches, 
a,  k ,  one  of  them  is  to  be  9  Foot  and 
an  half  long,  the  other  10,  with  a 
Buckle  at  each  end  ;  the  reft  of  the 
Cord,  from  h ,  to  g,  muft  be  between 
22  and  24  yards  long  ;  and  all  thefe 
Cords,  as  well  the  long  ones,  as  thofe 
with  the  Sticks,  fhould  be  ftrong  twitt¬ 
ed,  about  the  bignefs  of  ones  little  Fing¬ 
er.  The  next  thing  to  be  provided,  is 
a  Staff,  m,  n ,  about  4  foot  long,  point¬ 
ed  at  the  end  m ;  and  at  the  end  n,  fatt¬ 
en 
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eii  a  little  Ball  of  Wood,  for  the  con-' 
•v enient  carrying  of  thefe  many  Neceffa- 
ries>  in  fome  Sack  or  Wallet  ;  you  muft 
alfo  have  a  fmall  Iron  Spade  to  level 
the  Ground,  as  you  fee  occalion,  and 
2  fmall  Rods,  like  that  marked,  /,  w, 
r,9  o ,  each  iS  inches  long,  having  a 
great  end  L,  and  thereto  a  fmall  Stick 
fixed,  as  p9  with  a  Pack-thread  near 
the  end  of  the  faid  Rod ;  and  about  the 
Letter  m,  being  near  9  inches  from  it, 
tye  another  Pack-thread  with  2  ends, 
each  hanging  dear  a  foot  long/,  at  each 
end  tye  a  little  piked  Stick,  as  qt  r; 
and  at  the  fmaller  end  of  the  faid  Rod, 
tye  a  Pack-thread  with  4  doubles, 
which  muft  form  2  Loops,  as  0,  which 
tye  at  the  Legs  of  fome  Larks :  You 
muft  alfo  have  2  fmall  Reels,  as  F,  G, 
by  the  help  whereof,  you  may  make 
the  Larks  fly,  as  there  is  occalion ;  the 
laft  thing  you  are  to  prepare,  is  a  Look- 
ing-Glajs .  according  to  thefe  following 
Figures. 


Take  a  piece  of  Wood  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  thick,  and  cut  it  like  a 
Bone,  but  fo  as  that  there  may  not  be 
above  9  inches  fpace  between  the  2 
ends,  e ,  and  c\  and  let  it  have  its  full 
thicknefs  at  the  Bottom,  to  the  end  it 
may  receive  into  it,  that  falfe  piece 
marked,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  in  which  the 
figure  6  is  the  loweft,  and  the  upper  3, 
is  but  half  an  inch  large ;  the  5  corners, 
1,  2,  3,4,  5,  muft  be  let  in,  to  receive 
as  many  pieces  of’  Looking- glafs.  In 
the  middle  of  the  faid  piece  of  Wood, 
In  the  bottom,  or  under  part  thereof, 
by  the  Letter  b ,  make  a  hole  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  little  Wooden  Peg,  as  l,j9  bs  6 
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inches  long,  and  about  the  bignefs  of 
one’s  Finger,  pointed  at  /,  and  a  little 
hole  in  the  middle  j,  p ;  you  muft 
likewife  have  another  piece  of  Wood, 
n9  m9  0,  q,  a  foot  long,  and  about  2 
inches  lquare,  fharpen’d  at  the  end  q ; 
make  a  little  Engraving  therein  at  0, 
about  2  inches  high,  and  1  inch  and  an 
half  broad;  then  bore  or  pierce  a  hole 
in  the  faid  piece  above  the  end  n ,  to 
receive  the  Peg  r,  which  muft  come 
down  an  inch  into  the  hole  0,  and  fo 
turn  eafily  about. 

When  ’tis  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall  line 
into  the  hole  j,  and  your  Glafs  is  finifh’d : 
You  muft  place  it  between  the  2  Nets, 
near  the  middle  of  them,  at  the  Letter 
/,  and  carry  the  Line  to  the  Hedge,  fo 
that  pulling  the  Line  you  may  make 
the  Looking-glafs  play  in  and  out,  as 
Children  do  a  Whirlgig,  made  of  an 
Apple  and  a  Nut.  Always  keep  it 
turning,  that  the  twinkling  of  the  Glafs 
againft  the  Sun,  may  provoke  the  Larks 
to  come  to  view  it. 

When  you  intend  to  pitch  your  Nets, 
be  fure  to  have  the  Wind  either  in  front 
or  behind  them,  left  if  it  be  on  either 
fide,  it  hinders  their  playing.  Choofe 
fome  open  place,  and  let  it  be  remote 
from  Trees  or  Hedges,  at  leaft  a  100 
Paces  ;  then  the  Ground  being  dear 
from  all  Stones  and  Rubbifh,  fpread 
the  Net  after  the  manner  exprefs'd  in 
the  Figure,  viz .  The  longeft  Sticks  fatt¬ 
en’d  to  that  part  of  the  Net  which  is 
largeft  ;  as  for  Example:  In  the  Figure, 
that  on  your  Right  hand  is  bigger  than 
the  other ;  you  muft  drive  the  Peg  e, 
into  the  Ground,  and  pafs  the  end  a 
of  the  Stick,  into  the  Buckle  of  one  of 
the  Cords  of  the  Net,  and  the  Peg  d, 
into  the  other  loop  of  the  fame  end ; 
alfo  do  the  fame  to  the  other  Stick,  at 
the  end  /,  but  before  you  drive  your 
Peg  into  the  Ground,  ftrain  the  Cord  0, 
t,  as  much  as  you  can;  then  take  2 of 
the  Sticks,  as  /,  e}  whereof  one  has  a 
Cord  9  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  the 
other  half  a  foot  lefs ;  put  the  Knot  e , 
of  the  longeft  Cord,  about  the  end’ of 
the  farther  Stick,  and  retiring,  drive 
your  Peg  ft  into  the  Ground,  juft  op- 

pofite 
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sofite  to  the  2  little  Pegs  c,  t ;  that 
done,  coming  to  the  other  end,  pafs 
your  Stick  a,  into  one  of  the  fhorter 
Cords,  andfo  drive  your  Pegs  juft  with 
the  others,  in  a  diredf  line,  as  c,  t,  f 
that  you  Cord,  a,  e,  of  the  Net,  may 
be  throughly  ftrained.  Being  thus  di¬ 
rected  to  fet  one  Net,  you  cannot  well 
fail  to  Pet  the  other ;  only  obferve  Po  to 
place  them,  that  when  they  are  drawn, 
one  may  clap  about  half  a  foot  over  the 
other. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  take 
the  grand  Cord,  which  is  to  make  your 
Net  plays  place  the  large  Branch  a ,  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  Stick  a,  and  the  o- 
ther  Branch  k,  about  the  ftick  k  5  then 
tye  the  Knot  h,  fothat  it  may  reft  in  the 
middle,  and  carry  the  end  to  your  Lodge  5 
ilrain  it  a  little,  and  faften  it  w ith  a  Peg 
A,  and  about  B,  make  fome  kind  of  hold- 
faft,  for  the  better  ftraining  it,  and  that 
it  may  not  ‘flip  again  through  your 
Hands  s  juft  even  with  the  Paid  hold-faft, 
make  2  holes  D,  E,  in  the  Ground,  to 
thruft  againft  with  your  Heels.  As  for 
your  Lodge,  it  muftbe  made  of  Boughs, 
in  Puch  a  manner,  that  you  may  have  a 
full  and  clear  view  on  your  Nets  before 5 
-  knd  the  Pame  fhould  be  cover'd  over¬ 
head,  and  not  very  high,  that  you  may 
itave  a  ProPpeCt  of  all  Birds  going  and 
coming. 

The  laft  thing  upon  this  occafion,  is 
the  placing  your  Calls,  ( for  Po  are  the 
live  Larks  termed  here)  and  theFigures 
diredt  you  in  what  place  to  let  them. 
Set  your  little  ftick  f,  in  the  firft  place, 
and  let  the  upper  part  be  about  6  inches 
out  of  the  Ground  ;  then  place  the  2  o- 
thers  q,  r,  on  the  right,  and  the  other 
on  the  left,  juft  at  m  of  the  Rod,  where 
the  Cord  of  the  Paid  Pegs  is  fixt  ;  that 
done,  tye  the  end  of  one  of  the  Pack¬ 
threads  of  one  of  the  Reels,  about  3  or 
4  inches  from  m,  near  the  place  marked 
n ,  and  carry  your  Reel  to  the  Letter  F  5 
the  like  you  muft  do  with  the  other  Rod, 
tied  at  the  end  0,  and  at  equal  diftances 
tye  the  Call- Larks  by  the  Feet,  Po  that 
when  you  Pee  any  Birds  near  you,  ’tis 
but  twitching  your  Cords,  and  you  force 
the  Larks  to^mount  a  little,  that  there¬ 
by  the  others  may  take  notice  of  them  5 
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and  when  they  are  within  yourdiftance, 
pull  your  main  Cord,  and  your  Net  flies 
up,  and  claps  over  them. 

CLARET,  a  Name  generally  given 
to  the  Red  Wines  of  'Prance. 

CLARET-WINE- A  PPLE, "  is 
fair,  and  yields  plenty  of  a  plea'Pant  (harp 
Juice,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name, 
and  not  from  the  colour ;  it  being  a 
white  Apple,  but  makes  a  rich  vinous 
Liquor,  which,  well  order’d,  excells 
moft  other  Ciders,  ePpecially  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Pweet  Apples. 

CLARY,  when  tender,  is  an  Herb 
not  to  be  reje&ed  inSallets,  andinQme- 
lets,  ’tis  made  >up  with  Cream,  fried  ia 
Pweet  Butter,  and  eaten  with  Sugar, 
Juice  of  Orange  and  Lemon:  ThisPlant 
is  raiPedof  the  Seed,  and  Paid  tobegood 
for  the  Eyes,  as  alPo  for  ftrengthening 
the  Back. 

C  L  A  S  P  E  R  S,  (among  Herbalifis) the 
twined  Ligaments  or  Threads,  with 
which  Peveral  Shrubsand  Herbs,  as  Vines, 
Briony,  Cucumber,  Ivy,  fyc.  take  hold 
of  Trees  or  Plants  that  grow  aboutthem. 

CLAY,  is  commended  by  many  to 
be  a  coniiderable  improver  of  light  and 
fandy  Grounds  ,•  and  Examples  are  given 
of  it  by"  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  See.  But  it’s 
good  to  try  it  in  different  Grounds, 
both  Arable  and  Failure ;  and  for  Peveral 
times,  at  Peveral  times  of  the  Year,  and 
in  Peveral  proportions  too  5  by  which 
means  may  be  found  out,  the  true  value 
and  effesft  of  it,  and  by  the  Pame  method, 
even  of  all  Subterranean  Soil  and  Ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  thereby,  a  coniiderable  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  made. 

As  to  the  Peveral  forts  of  this  Clay, 
for  Manure,  Curiolity,  or  otherwife,  the 
following  Table  may  be  of  fome  uPe. 

A  Table  of  Clays. 

/ 

Pure,  that  is,  Puchas  isPofr,  like  Butter, 
to  the  Teeth,  and  has  little  or  no  grit- 
tinef§  in  it. 

1.  Fullers  Earth. 

at  Brickhill  in  Northampton - 
l hire . 

J  -  0 

at- . . under  the  York - 

fire -Wolds. 

Brown ,  about  Halifax, 


White, 
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White,  in  Derbyfhire  Lead-mines) 

(in  Cleavelmd. 

2..  Bolt.  ^  atf  Linton,  upon  Wharf 

3.  Tale-yellow,  in  the  Marie- pit.  at  Rip¬ 
ley. 

4.  Cowfhot-Clay,  or  the  Soap-fcale  lying 
in  Coal-mipes. 

$.  A  dark  blue  Clay ,  or  Marie,  at  Tol - 
thorp. 

Harfh  and  Dufty,  when  dry. 

6 .  Creta,  properly  To  call’d,  or  the  Milk- 
white  Clay  of  the  Jjle  of  Wight. 

7.  The  Potter’s  pale  yellow  Clay ,  of  Wake- 
field-moor. 

§.  The  blue  Clay  o f  Rullmgbrook-T otter y, 
in  Lincoln/hire. 

9.  A  blue  Clay,  in Bugthord-Brcok,  where¬ 
in  the  Afiroites  are  found. 

10.  Yellow-Clay ,  in  the  Seams  of  the  Red 
Sand-Rock,  at  Rilbro. 

1 1 .  Tine  Red  Clay ,  in  $  at  Rilbro. 

Red  Sand-Rock,  <*at  Rippon. 

12.  A  f oft  Chalky  blue  ( 

Clay.  3  at  Butter 

13.  A  foft  chalky  Red  j  crain. 

Clay.  ( 

Stony,  when  dry. 

14.  A  Red  Stony T  in  the  Banks  of 

Clay.  \  White-Car  beck,  near 

J  Leppinton ,  and  al¬ 
ly.  A  blue  Stony  J  Houfam  in  the M'tlf 

Clay.  C  car. 

16.  A  white  fiony  Clay ,  in  Cambridge- 
fhire. 

Mixt  with  round  Sand,  or  Pebble. 

17.  The  Yellow  Loam  of  Skipmth-M&or , 
Ycrk-fbire. 

28.  A  Red  Sandy  Clay,  in  the  Right-hand 
Bank  of  the  Road,  beyond  Collingham , 
near  the  Lime-Kilns, 
ip.  A  Red  Sandy  Clay ,  in  the  Red  Sand- 
Rock,  near  Rippon. 

Mixt  with  flat  or  thin  Sand,  glittering 
with  Mica . 


90.  Crouch  white  Clay ,  Verby-fhire ,  of 


which  the  Glafs-pots  are  made  at  Not¬ 
tingham. 

1 1 .  Gray  or  Rlueifh  Tobacco-pipe  Clay a 
at  Halifax. 

zz.  A  red  Clay,  in  the  red  Sand-Rock, 
at  Rotherham. 

CLAY-LANDS,  are  either  black, 
alue,  yellow  or  white,  of  which  the 
alack  and  the  yellow  are  the  beft  for 
Corn,  and  the  white  and  blue  the  worth 
Sorhe  Clays  are  more  fat,  and  others 
more  flippery ,  yet  all  are  very  tenacious 
of  Water  on  the  Surface,  £  where  it  is 
apt  to  ftagnate  and  chill  the  Plants,)  and 
in  dry  Seafons  coftive,  hardning  with 
the  Sun  and  Wind,  till  they  are  un¬ 
lock’d  by  Induftry,  and  made  capable  to 
admit  of  the  Air  and  Heavenly  Influen¬ 
ces.  The  chief  Produce  of  thefe  Lands 
for  Corn,  is  Wheat,  Barley,  Gray-peafe, 
Beans,  <&c.  Their  natural  Product  as 
to  Weeds,  is  Goofe-grafs,  large  Dailies, 
Thirties,  Docks,  Poppeys,  &c.  fome  of 
them  will  bear  good  Clover  and  Ray- 
grafs,  and  yield  the  bert  Grain,  efpecially 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  Lime-ftone ; 
Clays  hold  Manure  the  beft  of  any  Lands, 
and  the  moft  proper  for  them  is  HorTe- 
dung,  Pigeons-dung,  fome  fort  of  Marie, 
Folding  of  Sheep,  Malt-duft,  Afhes, 
Chalk,  Lime,  Soot,  &c. 

CLAYING  of  GROUND*  to 
Clay  a  very  light  Tandy  Soil,  has  been 
pradfifed  for  many  years,  in  lome  parts 
of  York-fhire ,  for  the  improvement  oi 
Corn  *  and  as  the  fame  may  be  of  uft 
elfewhere,  the  manner  of  doing  it,  take 
thus :  The  Clay  they  have  near,  the  fame 
being  dug  bard  by,  in  the  declivity  of 
an  Hill  3  and  after  they  have  bared  away 
2  yards  deep  of  Sand,  they  link  a  fquare 
Pit  6  yards  deep,  and  8  or  10  yards 
fquare.  The  Clay  is  of  a  blueifh  brown 
colour,  not  Tandy  at  all,  but  cloTe,  fat 
and  very  ponderous  *  it  burns  well  tor 
Bricks.  They  lay  100  load  of  Clay, 
upon  an  Acre  of  Ground*  they  dig  it  at 
MidTummer,  and  only  in  a  dry  Summer ; 
they  obferve  that  for  3  or  4  years,  it 
continues  ftill  in  clods  upon  the  Land* 
and  that  the  firft  year  the  Land  To  Ma¬ 
nur’d,  bears  rank,  illcolour’d,andBroad- 
grain’d  Barley  j  but  afterwards,  a  plump 
round  Corn,  like  Wheat,  This  Clay 
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manur’d,  will,  by  certairi  experience, 
laft  42  years  in  the  Ground,  and  in  Tome 
places  more ;  and  then  the  Ground  muft 
be  clayed  again.  Now,  this  Sandy 
Ground,  unlefs  clay’d,  will  bear  nothing 
but  Rye,  whatever  other  Manure  or 
Lime  your  com  poll  be  ;  but  once  clay’d, 
it  will  bear  Oats,  Barley,  Peaie,  &c. 

CLEARING  of  Beer ;  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  ways  for  it ;  but  the  beft  thing,  to 
make  it  very  fine,  is  fixed  Nitre,  as  alfo 
the  Quintelfence  of  Malt ,  and  of  Wine, 
Whites  of  Eggs,  being  made  into  Balls, 
with  a  little  Flour,  and  call  into  the  Beer, 
do  wonderfully  cleanfe,  feed  and  preferve 
the  fame,  efpecially,  if  a  little  Ifing-glafs 
be  added  thereto  :  Oil ,  and  QuintefTence 
of  Barley ,  perform  the  fame  Operation 
effectually  ;  its  clear’d  alfo,  and  ftrength- 
en’d  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  may  be 
call’d,  Beer-Royal,  only  by  adding  in 
the  Fermentation,  fome  burning  Spirit, 
which  alfo  gives  durability  thereto,  even 
far  beyond  that  of  Double  Beer. 

C  L  E  A  R-W  ALK;  this  is  a  term 
relating  to  Game-Cocks  ;  and  fignifies, 
the  Place  that  the  Fighting-Cock  is  in, 
and  none  other. 

CLEFTS  and  Cracks  in  the  Heels , 
a  Difeafe  incident  to  Horfes,  that  comes 
feveral  ways  ;  either  by  over-hard  Rid¬ 
ing,  or  Labour,  which  occafions  Sur¬ 
feits  ;  or  by  giving  them  unwholfome 
Meat;  or  by  walking  them  when  hot, 
which  corrupts  the  Blood ,  and  caufes 
the  peccant  Humours  to  fall  down,  and 
fettle  where  the  Sorrances  are  ;  this 
makes  the  Heels  very  raw,  and  to  run 
offenfively  with  (linking  Water  and  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  prove  extremely  troublefome. 
For  the  cure,  lhave  away  the  Hair  from 
the  part,  and  apply  to  it  th  eOil  of  Hemp- 
feed,  or  for  want  of  that,  of  Linfeed, 
which  is  an  excellent  Remedy.  2.  Take 
Linfeed  Oil,  and  Aqua  Vita,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity,  drake  them  together  in  a 
Glafs,  till  they  be  well  mixt,  and  then  a- 
noint  the  Clefts.  See  more  under  the 
Head,  Scratches. 

CLOFF,  is  that  wherein  any  Goods 
are  put  for  the  convenienceof  Carriage; 
&s  Pepper  into  a  Bag;  Butter,  Soap,  Pitch, 
(fere,  in  Barrels. 

CLOGS,  a  fort  of  Pattens  with- 
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out  Rings:  Alfo  pieces  of  Wodd  or  the 
like  fatten’d  about  the  Necks  or  Legs  of 
Beads,  to  prevent  their  running  away. 

To  CLOSE  an  Account ,  to  make 
an  end  of,  or  (hut  it  up,  by  drawing  a 
Line,  &c.  when  no  more  is  to  be  added. 

CLOSED  BEHIND,  an  imper- 
fedtion  in  the  Hind-quarters  of  fome 
Horfes  :  Thus  a  Horle  is  laid  to  be  too 
much  clofed  behind ,  when  the  Hams  are 
nearer  each  other  than  the  Feet,  efpeci¬ 
ally  the  Points  of  the  Hams  called  the 
Hocks ,  and  the  dittance  Hill  enlarges  to¬ 
wards  the  Feet.  Such  Bow-leg’d  Hor¬ 
fes,  are  many  times  good,  yet  they  ge¬ 
nerally  have  a  weak  Hind-hand,  and 
in  great  defcents  are  apt  to  ttrike  their 
Hams  againft  one  another. 

C  L  O  S  H,  or  Founder ;  a  Dittemper  in 
the  Feet  of  Cattle,  taken  by  fome  Cold* 
after  a  great  heat  or  vehement  Travel, 
which  has  ttirred  the  Blood,  fo  as  it 
goes  down  to  the  Feet,  and  it  will  fud- 
denly  vifit  their  Hoofs,  fo  as  to  fret,  hurt, 
and  pain  them,  that  they  fhall  not  ^be able 
to  crufh  that  place.  In  order  to  the 
cure  of  it,  if  the  Blood  rettsnightheLegs, 
above  the  Hoof,  you  fhould  only  chafe 
the  Beaft  often,  and  rub  him  hard,  to 
make  the  Blood  retire  :  If  that  profit 
not, you  muftlance  his  Feet  gently  round, 
on  the  edges  of  the  Hoofs,  with  fmall 
races  not  deep;  and  if  the  Blood  be  gone 
down  into  the  Hoof,  open  it  a  little 
with  a  fharp  Knife,  in  the  midtt,  under 
both  the  Claws;  afterwards  lay  a  Tent 
thereto  of  Lint,  mixed  with  Salt,  Net¬ 
tles,  and  Vinegar,  and  make  him  a  Bus¬ 
kin  of  Broom,  if  you  can  ;  let  not  his 
Feet  come  to  anv  Water,  till  he  be  well, 
but  keep  him  dry  in  the  Stall;  care  mutt 
be  alfo  taken  in  the  cutting,  that  the 
Blood  do  ittiie,  otherwife  it  will  grow 
to  Putrefaflion,  and  lb  Impottumate  ; 
for  which  reafonit  mutt  be  opened  and 
cleanfed  well,  and  a  Cloth,  fteep’d  in  Vi¬ 
negar,  Salt,  and  Oil,  bound  thereto;  At 
laft,  take  of  old  Greale,  and  Deer-fuet, 
melted  together,  an  equal  proportion, 
and  heal  it  therewith.  If  the  Blood  fall 
to  the  utmoft  parts  of  the  Cleas,  you 
;muft  then 'pare  the  ends  thereof,  to  the 
j quick,  and  fo  let  it  bleed,  that  no  1 111- 
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CLOTH-MEASURE  j  thus  it 
flands  in  the  various  parts  of  England. 

Kent,  York,  Reading-Cloths  are  6  quar¬ 
ters  and  an  half  "broad,  or  34  yards  long, 
and  86  pound  weight, 

Suffolk,  Norfolk,  : EJfex,  7  quarters,  #  22 
yards,  80 pounds. 

Worcefler,  Coventry,  Hertford,  6  quar¬ 
ters  andean  half,  30,  or  33  yards,  78 
pounds. 

Glocefier ,  Qxon,  Wilts ,  Sommerfet,  7 
quarters,  29  or  32  yards,  76  pounds. 

Suffolk- Sorting,  16  quarters,  24  and  25- 
yards,  30  pounds.  _  ’ 

Broad  and  narrow  Yorkfhires ,  4  quar¬ 
ters,  24  and  yards,  30  pounds.  ■ 

Taunton,  Dunfiable,  Bridge- water,  7 
quarters,  12  and  13  yards,  30  pounds. 

Devonffire- Kerfies  and  Dozens,  4  quar¬ 
ters,  1 2  and  13  yards,  30  pounds. 

Checker-Kerfies,  Grays  ftrip’d  and 
plain,  4  quarters,  17  and  18  yards,  24 
pounds. 

Penniftons  or  Forefls,  3  quarters  and 
an  half,  12  and  13  yards,  28  pounds. 

Sorting-Pennifton,  6  quarters  and  an 
half,  13  and  14 yards,  3p  pounds. 

Walkers  of  Lancafhire,  17  and  18  yards, 
17  pounds. 

Sack  of  Woolls,  364  pounds. 

Tod  28  pounds,  to  1  Sack  1 3  Tods. 

A  Nail,  7  pounds. 

1  Sack  makes  4  Standard-cloths,  24 
yards  long,  6  and  a  half  quarter  wide, 
of  60  pound  weight,  call’d  Sorting- 
cloths. 

CLOVE,  a  term  ufed  in  Weights; 
in  refpecf  £0  Wooll,  7  pounds  make  a 
Clove;  but  in  EJfex,  8  pounds  of  Cheefe 
and  Butter  go  to  the  Clove  ;  and  3 1 
Cloves,  or  2yo  pounds  to  the  Wey :  In 
Suffolk,  they  are  allow’d  42  of  .thole 
Cloves,  or  3  36  pounds  to  the  Wey. 

CLOVEN-PIZZLE;  a  Difeafe 
in  Lambs,  that  have  their  Fizzle  cloven  ; 
for  which  therein  no  other  remedy,  but 
to  keep  it  clean,  till  it  be  big,  and  to  a- 
noint  it  with  Tar,  and  then  to  kill  the 
Lamb,  for  he  will  dye  at  length. 

CLOVER-GRASS,  has  obtain’d 
the  name,  and  Is  efteem’d  the  principal 
of  Grafs,  both  for  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  it  brings  by  its  prodigious  Burden, 
and  by  the  excellency  of  the  Grafsqor 
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Hay,  for  Food  of  Cattle.  A  rich  light 
Land,  that  is  warm  and  dry,  is  molt 
proper  for  it  ;  but  it  will  alfo  profper, 
if  fownin  any  Corn-land,  well  Manur’d, 
or  Soil’d,  and  brought  into  perfeff  Til¬ 
lage;  and  Old  Land,  be  itcoarfe,  or  rich, 
longUntillcd,  is  bed:  for  Corn,  and  beft, 
and  moll  certain  for  Clover-Grafs ;  and 
when  the  Husband-man  has  corned  his 
Land,  as  much  as  he  intended,  then  it’s 
to  be  fown  with  Clover ,  in  the  moll 
proper  Seafon;  but  poor  Lands  will  not 
do  for  it,  unlefs  burnt,  or  Denfhired,  Li¬ 
med,  Marled,  or  otherwife  manur’d. 
There  are  feveral  fortsof  this  Grafs,  but 
the  great  Clover  is  reckon’d  the  bed:, 
the  Seed  of  which  is  like  that  of  Muftard, 
only  it  is  rather  oblong  than  round  ;  the 
choiceft  is  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour, 
fomeof  it  a  little  reddifli,  but  the  black 
is  not  fo  good. 

An  Acre  of  Ground,  will  take  up  10 
pounds  of  Clover -gr a fs-feed ;  but  if  it  be 
husky,  a  true  proportion  of  it  is  to  be 
found  out  according  to  the  foulnefs  or 
clearnefs  you  make  it ;  but  care  mud:  be 
had,  that  enough  be  fown,  for  the  more 
there  is,  the  better  the  Ground  is  fhad- 
dowed,  and  that  the  Seed  be  new,  and 
of  the  fird:  fort.  As  for  the  time  and 
manner  of  fowing  this  Seed,  when  the 
Land  ,is  manur’d,  fird:  fow  your  Barley, 
or  Oats,  and  Harrow  them  ;  then  the 
Clover-Grafs  upon  the  fame  Land,  co¬ 
ver’d  over  with  the  fame  Harrow,  or 
Bufh;  but  the  Corn  mud:  be  thinner  than 
ordinary  ;  and  this  about  the  end  of 
March,  and  throughout  April ;  but  in 
cafe  this  Seed  is  to  be  fowed  alone,  the 
bedf  time  is  about  Michaelmafs,  when  it 
will  be  more  free  from  Weeds,  than  if 
fown  in  the  Spring,  and  will  gam  a  Head, 
and  flrength  enough  to  preferve  it  felf 
againfi:  Winter. 

You  may  cut  the  fird:  crop  of  Hay,  a- 
bout  the  naidft  of  May ,  which  takes  up 
more  time  and  labour  to  dry  than  or¬ 
dinary  ;  but  if  it  grow  not  too  ftrong, 
it  will  be  exceeding  rich  and  good.  The 
time  of  cutting  it,  is  when  it  begins  to 
knot  ;  it  may  yield  3  iuch  crops  in  a, 
year,  and  after  all  be  Food  for  Cattle  all 
the  Winter,  or  till  January ,  as  you  do 
with  other  Ground.  There  mud:  fie  but 
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i  crops  expelled,  if  the  Seed  is  to  be 
preferv’d;  and  about  a  Month  after  it  is 
in  the  Husk,  it  may  be  ripe,  when  it 
begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  the 
Stalk  to  dve,  and  turn  brown  ;  Cattle 
will  eat  the  Stalk  or  Hawm,  after  the 
Seed  is  thrafhed  out  j  but  if  too  old  and 
hard,  they  will  not  ;  If  after  2  years 
handing  of  Clover-Grafs,  you  fuffer  the 
latter  crop  to  fhed  its  Seed,  the  Land 
will  be  new-dor’d  with  Clover,  To  that 
it  aeed  not  be  converted  to  other  ufes ; 
and  fuch  is  the  property  of  it,  that 
when  it  has  grown  2  or  3  years,  it  will 
fo  frame  the  Earth  as  to  be  very  fit  for 
Corn  again. 

As  for  the  Grafs,  one  Acre  of  it,  will 
feed  as  many  Cows  as  6  Acres'  of  other 
common  Grafs;  the  Milk  will  be  much 
richer,  more  in  quantity,  and  fatten 
well;  the  bed  way  of  Feeding  it,  is  to 
cut  it  daily,  as  ’tis  fpent,  and  to  give  it 
the  Cattle  in  Racks,  under  Trees,  or  in 
fome  Shed  or  Out-houfe ;  for  they’ll  in¬ 
jure  it  much  with  their  Feet ;  Swine 
will  alfo  grow  Fat,  with  what  falls 
from  the  Racks ;  but  it  ’tis  not  good 
to  let  Cattle  that  are  not  us’d  to  this 
Food,  eat  too  liberally  of  it  at  firft ; 
therefore  fome  have  prefcribed,  to  give 
a  little  Straw  mixed  therewith,  in  the 
beginning,  or  to  Diet  them  as  to  the 
quantity. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  thrafh 
and  clean  it  from  the  Straw  as  much  as 
may  be  ;  beat  the  Husk  again,  being 
exceeding  well  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  after 
the  firfl  thrafhing ;  and  fo  get  out  what 
Seed  you  can,  or  elfe  Sun  it  in  a  hot 
and  dry  Seafon;  then  rub  it,  and  it  will 
yield  much. 

CLOUDS;  as  they  vary  in  form  a- 
lone,  or  motion,  indicate  to  us  the  Wea¬ 
ther  we  are  to  expedt,  and  certain  black 
Ones,  appearing  in  a  clear  Evening,  are 
undoubted  figns  of  Rain  to  follow  ;  or 
if  black,  blue  or  green  Clouds  appear 
near  the  Sun  at  any  time  of  the  day,  or 
Moon  by  night.  Rain  ufually  follows  ; 
alfo  in  a  fair  day,  if  the  Sky  feem  to  be 
dappled  with  white  Clouds,  which  is 
ufually  term’d,  A  Macke*  el  Sky,  it  com¬ 
monly  predicts  Rain.  When  great  black 
Clouds  come  out  of  the  North,  and 
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when  nearer,  appear  whitifh,  and  the 
Seafon  is  cold  and  dry,  it  fignifies  Snow 
or  Hail;  if  the  Clouds  be  very  high,  and 
move  another  way  than  he  Wind  blows, 
or  than  the  other  Clouds  move,  that  are 
lower,  the  Wind  either  riles,  or  is  turn¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  they  appear  like  Flocks  of 
Sheep,  or  of  a  red  colour,  Wind  alfo 
follows  t  When  fmall  waterifh  Clouds 
appear  on  the  tops  of  Hills,  it’s  a  fign 
of  Rain  to  follow,  more  particularly  ob- 
ierv’d  in  Cornwall ;  the  like  is  obfervd 
of  Rofemary  topping  in  Yorkfhire,  and  many 
other  places  in  England'.  Clouds  moving 
towards  the  Sun,  denote  Winds  and 
Temped;  their  refling  over  the  Sun,  at 
Sun-rifing,  and  making,  as  it  were,  an 
Eclipfe,  portend  Winds,  and  if  from  the 
South',  Winds  and  Rain :  If  fingleClouds 
fly  apace  in  a  clear  day,  Winds  are  ex¬ 
pelled  from  that  place,  whence  they 
come;  when  they  grow  and  appear  fud- 
deniy,  but  the  Air  otherwife  free  from 
Clouds,  it  fignifies  Tempefls  at  hand, 
efpecially  if  they  rife  towards  the  South, 
or  Well, 

CLOVES,  the  flowers  of  a  Tree 
growing  in  India ,  the  form,  bignefs, 
and  leaves  are  like  the  Laurel,  except 
that  they  are  narrower.  The  flowers 
are  at  firfl  WThite,  then  of  a  darkGreen, 
and  at  lafl  Ruddy,  which  grow  hard  and 
become  Cloves. 

CLOUGH  or  DRAUGHT,  an 
allowance  of  2  pounds  at  every  g  hun¬ 
dred  Weight,  for  the  turn  of  the  Scale 
that  fo  the  Commodity  may  hold  out1 
when  fold  by  Retail. 

CLOYED  or  ACCLOYED,  a 
Term  us’d  by  Farriers ,  when  a  Horfe  is 
pricked  with  a  Nail  in  (hoeing.  See 
Frtckt. 

CLUNCHor  BLUE  CRUNCH, 
a  kind  of  Subfiance  found  next  Coal,  Sup- 
on  finking  the  Coal-pits  at  Wedmsbnry 
in  Staffordjhi  re. 

CLUN'G,  duck  clofe  together  or 
withered,  as  Fruits  maybe. 

C  L  U  S  H,  and  Swollen  Neck ,  a  Di- 
flemper  in  Cattle,  cur’d  in  this  manner.; 
firfl,  let  the  Bead  red  3  or  4.  days,  then 
take  Frefh-butter,  Honey,  Hogs- lard, 
and  Wax,  all  in  equal  quantities,  melted 
together  into  a  Salve,  with  which  anoint 
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the  place;  alfo„  if  the  Neck  he  fwollen 
and  raw,  take  Honey,  Maftick,  and  a 
little  frefh-butter,  (without  Salt)  or  freih 
Swine's-greafe,  (without  |Salt)  and  hav¬ 
ing  boil'd  all  together,  make  ufe  of  it 
for  an  Ointment  :  When  'tis  puffed  up, 
fwollen  andraw,  take  Elecampane,  well 
boiled,  and  ftamped  with  Hogs-greafe, 
Weather-Fat,  Honey,  Frankincenfe,  and 
new  Wax  mingled  together,  and  anoint 
the  place  therewith. 

CLYSTER,  See  Glijler. 

COACH-HORSE  3  to  chufe  one 
for  a  Coach,  which  is  call'd  the  Swift- 
draught,  let  his  fhape  be  tall,  broad,  and 
well  furnifh'd,  not  grofs  with  much 
Flefn,  but  with  the  bignefs  ofhis  Bones  3 
his  Neck  fhould  be  drong,  his  Bread 
broad.  Chine  large.  Limbs  found  and 
clean,  and  Hoofs  tough  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  your  large  ’Engltfl]  Geldings  are 
bed,  your  Flemifh  Mares  next,  and  your 
drong  Stone-Horfes  tolerable.  They 
mud*" have  good  Dreding  twice  a  day, 
Hay  and  Provender  their  Belly  full,  and 
Litter  enough  to  tumblein}  they  fhould 
be  Waded  and  Walked  after  Travel  3  for 
by  reafon  of  their  many  occafions  to 
dand  dill,  they  mud  be  inur’d  to  all 
Hard  (hip,  tho'  it  be  very  unwholfome. 
Their  bed  Food,  is  fweet  Hay,  or  well 
dry'd  Beans  and  Oats,  or  Bean-bread  : 
The  drength  of  their  Shoes  and  the  gal¬ 
ling  of  their  Harnefs  fhould  be  look’d 
after,  their  Legs  kept  clean,  efpecially 
about  their  hinder  Feet  3  and  they  mud 
dand  in  the  Houfe  warmly  cloathed . 

COACH- MAN’S  OINTMENT, 
for  Sores  in  Legs  that  are  not  gourdy  3 
being  a  cheap  and  effectual  Medicine  for 
Pains,  Mules,  Clefts  and  Rats-Tails  : 
“  Take  common  Honey  and  Powder  of 
«£  Copperas,  of  each  a  pound  and  a  half, 
««  ancf  mingle  them  in  a  Pot  overagen- 
“  tie  Fire,  Birring  them  condantly  till 
«£  they  begin  to  boil  :  At  that  indant 
««  remove  the  Pot,  and  when  the  iMat- 
«  ter  is  half  cold,  add  an  Ounce  of  Arfe- 
d* nick  powder’d.  ’’  Then  let  it  on  the 
Fire  again,  Birring  it  till  it  begins  to 
boil  3  "that  done,  take  it  off,  continuing 
to  dir  it  till  it  grows  cold,  but  fa  as  to  ! 
avoid  the  noifbme  Smell.  Anoint  the 
Pact  fiightiy  with  this  Ointment,  once  \ 
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every  2  Days,  after  it  has  been  fhaved 
and  rubbed  with  a  Wiip. 

COAL- FIRE,  (in  Husbandry)  a 
parcel  of  Fire-wood  fet  out  for  tale  or 
ufe,  containing  when  burnt,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Load  of  Coals. 

C  O  A  L  S-S  M  A  L  L,  are  tdade  of  the 
Spray  and  Brurf>wood  dripped  off  from 
the  Branches  of  Coppice-wood,  which 
is  fometimes  bound  up  in  Bavins  for 
this  ufe  ;  tho’  alfo  it  be  as  frequently 
charred  without  binding,  and  then  'tis 
call’d  Coming  it  together .  This  they 
place  in  fome  neat  Floor,  made  level, 
and  free  of  incumbrances  3  where fetting 
one  of  the  Bavins,  or  part  of  the  Spray 
on  fire,  2  Men  dand  ready  to  throw  on 
Bavin  upon  Bavin,  as  fad  as  they  take 
Fire,  which  makes  a  very  great  and 
fudden  Blaze,  till  all  is  burnt  that  lies 
near  the  place  3  but  e  re  they  begin  to 
fet  Fire,  they  dll  great  Tubs  or  Veffels 
with  Water,  which  dand  ready  by  them, 
and  this  is  da  died  on  with  a  great  Difh 
or  Scoop,  fb  foon  as  ever  they  have 
thrown  on  all  their  Bavins,  continually 
plying  the  great  heap  of  glowing  Coals, 
which  gives  a  fudden  dop  to  the  fury 
of  the  Fire  3  while  with  a  great  Rake, 
they  lay  and  fpread  it  over,  and  ply  cad- 
ing  Water  dill  on  the  Coal,  which  are 
now  perpetually  turn’d  by  2  Men,  with 
great  Shovels,  a  third  throwing  on  the 
Water}  and  this  is  continued  to  be  done, 
till  no  more  Fire  appears,  tho’  they  ceafe 
not  from  being  hot;  Then  they  drovel 
them  up  into  great  Heaps,  and  when 
throughly  cold,  put  them  up  in  Sacks, 
for  London 3  where  £hey  are  ufed  by  di¬ 
vers  Artidcers, both  to  kindle  greaterFires 
and  to  temper  and  anneal  their  feveral 
Works:  To  fay  nothing  of  the  ordinary 
ufe  of  them  in  Families,  to  kindle  their 
Fires,  whenout. 

COARD}  See  Cord  of  Wood- 

C  O  A  S  T  I  N  G  3  upon  the  transplant¬ 
ing  of  a  Tree,  it  dgnides  to  place  the 
fame  fide  of  the  Tree  to  the  Soutn-Ead, 
&c.  as  grew  formerly  that  way,  where 
it  dood  before. 

COCK}  this  Bird,  in  general,  is  the 
mod  manly,  dately,  and  majedical,  of 
all  others  3  being  very  tame,  and  familiar 
with  Mankind,  and  naturally  inclin'd  to 
~  •  ike 
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Hive  and  profper  in  Habitable-houfes: 
He  is  hot  and  ftrong  in  the  Ad  of  Ge¬ 
neration,  and  will  ferve  io  Hens  very 
well;  delights  in  open  and  free  Plains, 
where  he  may  Lead  forth  his  Hens  in¬ 
to  green  Paftures,  and  under  Hedges, 
that  they  may  warm  and  bask  them- 
felves  in  the  Sun;  for  to  be  put  up  with¬ 
in  Walled  places,  or  in  Pav’d'courts,  is 
moll  unnatural  to  them,  neither  will 
they  thrive  therein.  As  for  the  choice 
and  fhape  of  a  Dunghil-Cock,  he  fhould 
be  of  a  large  and  well  fiz’d-Body,  long 
from  the  Head  to  the  Rump,  thick  in 
the  Girth,  his  Neck  fhould  be  long, 
loofe  and  ereded  up  high,  as  the  Falcon, 
and  other  Birds  of  Prey  are,  his  Comb- 
wattles  and  Throat  large,  of  a  great 
compafs,  ragged,  and  very  Scarlet-red, 
his  Eyes  round  and  great,  the  colour 
anfwerable  to  the  colour  of  his  Plume 
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a  Month,  before  he  fight;  for  the  fir  ft 
fortnight,  let  him  be  ted  with  ordina¬ 
ry  Wheat-bread,  and  be  fparred  for  4  or 
5*  Days  that  he  has  been  in  the  Pen  ;  af¬ 
terwards  Ipar  him  daily  or  every  other 
Day,  till  about  4.  Days  before  he  is  to 
fight :  The  2d  Fortnight,  he  is  to  be  fed 
with  fine  Wheaten -bread,  kneaded  with 
Whites  of  Eggs  and  Milk,  and  every 
Meal  have  iz  picks  or  Corns  of  Barley.” 
The  Water  is  not  to  ftand  by  him,  for 
then  he  will  drink  too  much,  but  give 
him  Water  3  or  4  times  a  day.  If  he 
be  too  high-fed,  (live  him,  and  give 
him  a  Clove  of  Garlick  in  a  little  fweet 
Oil,  for  Tome  few  days;  if  too  low  fed, 
give  him  a  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  beat  and 
warm’d  (till  it  be  as  thick  as  Treacle) 
with  his  Bread.*  Four  days  before  Fight¬ 
ing,  let  him  have  the  Cock-Hyflbp, 
Violet  and  Strawberry-leaves,  chopt 


or  Mail,  as  gray  with  gray,  red  with  I  Email,  in  frefh  butter  ;  and  the  morning 
ted,  and  yellow  with  yellow;  his  Bill  I  he  is  to  Fight,  put  down  his  Throat  a 
crooked,  fharp  and  ftrongly  fet  on  his  piece  of  frefh  butter,  mixt  with  Pow- 
Head,  the  colour  fuitable  to  the  colour  der  of  White-Sugar-Candy 


of  Feathers  on  his  Head ;  his  Mane  or 
Neck-feathers  very  long,  bright  and 
fhining,  reaching  from  his  Head  to  his 
Shoulders  ;  his  Legs  flraight,  and  of  a 
ftrong  Beam,  with  large  long  Spurs, 
fharp  and  a  little  bending,  and  the  co¬ 
lour,  black,  yellow,  or  brownifh  ;  his 
Claws,  fhort,  ftrong,  and  well  wrink¬ 
led  ;  his  Tail  long,  and  covering  his  Bo¬ 
dy  very  clofe;  and  for  the  general  co¬ 
lour  of  a  Dung-hill-Cock,  it  fhould  be 
red  :  He  fhould  be  valiant  within  his 
own  Walk,  and  if  he  be  a  little  Knavifh, 
he  is  fo  much  the  better;  and  he  fhould 
be  often  Crowing,  and  bufy  in  fcratch- 
ing  the  Earth,  to  find  out  Worms,  and 
other  Food  for  his  Hens.  See  Came 
Cock  and  Hen. 

COCK-CHAFERS,  Infeds  hurt 
ful  to  Trees. 

COCKET  or  COKET,  a 'Seal 
belonging  to  the  King’s  Cuftom-houfe; 
Alfo  a  Scroll  of  Parchment  feal’d  and 
deliver’d  by  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftom- 
houfe  to  the  Merchants,  upon  entry  of 
their  Goods,  certifying  that  they  are 
cuftomed 

COCK-FEEDING;  whenaCock 
U  taken  from  his  Walk,  he  is  to  be  fed 


COCKING-CLOTH  ;  a  Device 
to  catch  Pheafants  with  ;  for  which* 
take  a  Cloth  of  coarfe  Canvafs  about  an 
Ell  fquare,  and  put  it  into  a  Tan  pit, 
to  colour ;  then  hem  it  about,  and  to 
each  corner  of  the  Cloth  fow  a  piece  of 
Leather  about  3  Inches  fquare,  and  fix  2 
Sticks  crofs-wife,  to  keep  it  out  as  A, 
B,  C,  D;  there  muff;  alfo  be  a  hole  in 
the  Cloth  to  look  out  of,  as  E,  which 
this  Figure  reprefents. 
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And  being  provided  with  afmall  fhorts 
Gun,  when  you  are  near  enough,  hold1 
out  the  aforefaid  Cloth  at  Arm's  end, 
and  put  the  Nofel  of  the  Gun  out  of 
the  hole,  which  ferves  as  a  reft  for  the 
Gun,  and  fo  let  it  fly,  and  you’ll  feldom 
mifs  j  ror  by  this  means  the  Pheafants 
will  let  you  come  near  thenfi  dnd  the 
Cocks  will  be  fo  bold,  as  to  fly  at  it. 

COCKLE.  See  Darnel. 

COCK-PIT  ;  a  Place  made  for 
Cocks  to  fight*  in,  being  ulually  aHoufe 
or  Hovel  cover'd  over.  The  place  in 
which  they  fight,  is  a  Clod,  that  is, 
the  green  Sod;  which  is  generally  made 
round,  that  all  may  fee;  and  about  which 
there  are  Seats  or  Places  for  the  Specta¬ 
tors  to  fit,  of  3  heights,  or  more,  one 
above  or  wider  than  another.” 

COCK-PIT-LAV/S;  in  Petting  of 
aCock,  none  are  to  be  upon  the  Clod, 
but  the  2  Setters  chofien  for  that  end  ; 
and  when  the  Cocks  are  fet  Beak  to 
Beak,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Clod,  and 
there  left  by  the  Setters,  if  the  fet  Cock 
donotftrike  in  counting  20,  and  6  times 
10  and  20  after  all,  then  the  Battle  is 
loft  :  If  he  ftrike,  thenjthey  are  to  be¬ 
gin  the  counting  again.  In  Setting,  if 
any  offer  a  Mark  to  a  Groat,  or  40 
Shillings  to  One,  or  10  Pounds  to  y  Shil¬ 
lings  ;  if  any  take  the  Wager,  then  the 
Cock  is  to  be  Set,  and  they  are  to  fight 
It  out.  Done  and  done  is  a  Wager,  or 
iufficient  Betting,  when  the  Cocks  are 
caft  on  the  Clod,  or  in  Fighting. 

COCKREL;  a  young  Cock,  bred 
for  fighting. 

COCK-ROADS;  a  fort  of  a  Net, 
contriv’d  chiefly  for  the  taking  of  Wood¬ 
cocks;  the  Nature  of  which  Bird,  is  to 
lie  clofe  all  day  under  feme  Hedge,  or 
near  the  Roots  of  fome  old  Trees,  pick¬ 
ing  for  Worms  under  dry  Leaves,  and 
will  not  ftir,  without  being  difturb’d ; 
neither  does  he  fee  his  way  well  before 
him  in  the  Morning  early;  but  towards 
Evening,  he  takes  wing,  to  go  and  get 
Water,  flying  generally  low ;  and  when 
they  find  any  thorough- fare  in  any  Wood, 
or  Range  of  Trees,  they  ufe  to  venture 
thro’ ;  and  therefore,  the  Cock-Roads 
ought  to  be  made  in  fuch  places,  and 
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your  Cock-Nets  planted  according  to  the 
following  Figure. 


Suppofing  then  that  your  Range  of 
Wood  be  about  30  paces  long,'  cut  a 
Walk  through  it  about  the  middle,  a- 
bout  36  or  40  foot  broad,  which  muft 
be  diretftly  ftraight,  with  all  the  Shrubs 
and  Under-wood  carry’d  away,  in  like 
manner  fhould  all  the  Boughs  that  hang 
over  the  faid  Walk  be  cut  off ;  then  chufe 
2  Trees,  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  re- 
prefented  in  the  Figure  marked  A,  B, 
and  prune  or  cut  off  all  the  Front-boughs, 
to  make  way  for  the  Net  to  hang  and 
play  ;  next  provide  2  ftrong  Legs  of 
Wood,  which  open  or  cleave  at  f the  big- 
geft  ends,  as  marked  C,  D,  the  middle 
parts  tye  faft  to  fome  Boughs  of  the 
Tree  as  the  Letters  E,  F;  dire<ft  ;  and 
let  the  Tops  hang  over,  as  G,  H,  re- 
prefent.  You  fhould  always  have  rea¬ 
dy  good  Store  of  Pullies,  or  Buckles, 
made  of  Glafs,  Box,  Brafs,  or  the  like, 
according  to  the  Form  defign'd  by  the 
Figure,  which  fhould  be  about  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Man’s  Finger,  and  fallen  one 
at  each  end  of  the  Perches  or  Legs  G, 
H;  having  firft  tyed  on  you  Pullies  a- 

bout 
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bout  the  2  Branches  marked  3,  a  cer¬ 
tain  Cord  of  the  Thicknefs  of  ones  lit¬ 
tle  Finger;  then 
tie  another 
knot  on  the 
faid  Cord,  a- 
bout  the  di- 
ftance  of  an 
hands  breadth, 
from  the  fir  ft 
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CODS  or  Stones  Swelled ;  in  Horfesf 
comes  many  Ways,  either  by  Wounds, 
or  by  the  Sting  of  fome  venomous  Crea- 
:ure,  or  by  fighting  of  one  Horfe  with 
another,  or  by  means  of  evil  Humours, 
which  corrupt  the  Mafs  of'  Blood,  that 
falls  down  to  the  Cods,  or  from  a  Rup- 
urej  alfo  fometirnes  after  Sicknefs,  or 
Surfeiting  with  cold,  and  then  ’tis  a 
Sign  of  Amendment  ;  and  fometirnes 


knot  marked  4,  from  having  too  much  Seed.  There  are 
and  fo  let  the  2  Ends  of  the  Cords  hang  various  cures  for  it:  1.  Take  Bole-Ar- 
down  about  a  foot  long,  that  therewith-  ynoniack  pounded  to  fine  Powder,  Vine- 
al  you  may  faften  them  to  the  Pullies, Igar  and  Whites  of  Eggs,  well  beat  toge- 
which  are  at  the  Ends  of  the  2  Perches|ther,  and  anoint  the  Part  therewith  daily, 
or  Legs,  as  is  marked  by  I,  L,  dole | till  the  Swelling  be  abated  ;  and  if  it 
to  the  notches  G,  H  :  Clap  into  each  Hmpoftumate,  where  you  find  it  to  be 
Pulley,  a  fmall  Pack-thread,  the  end  oLfbft,  open  it  with  a  hot  Iron,  or  Xnd- 


each  fhould  reach  to  the  foot  of  the  jfion-knife,  if  it  break  not  of  it  felf;  .and 
Trees,  that  by  the  help  thereof,  you  jj heal  it  up  with  green  Ointment.  2.  If 


may  draw  up  2  ftronger  Cords  into  the#  the  Cods  are  bitten,  or  bruis’d,  fo  as  to 
faid  Pullies  where  you  hang  the  Net/  fwell  very  much,  wafh  and  bathe  them 
and  not  be  forced  always  to  climb  up  \  well  with  warm  Whey,  Morning  and 


into  the  Tree. 

LaJIly,  Provide  a  Stand  to  He  concea 


Evening,  for  3  or  4  Days  together,  and 
after  it,  anoint  them  with  Oil  or  Oint- 


led,  about  ha' fa  dozen  Boughs  pitched  |  ment  of  Populeon,  till  you  find  the  Swel- 
up  together  may  ferve  for  that  end,  j  ling  allay  *d,  keeping  the  Cods  warm  with 
with  a  ftrong  crooked  Stake  forced  in- j  a  Linen-cloth,  made  like  a  Purfe  and 
to  the  Ground,  juft  by  the  Stand,  on  j  drawn  eafily  over  them.  If  you  find 
which  faften  the  Lines  of  the  Net,  j  the  fwelling  abated,  apply  the  common 
When  ’tis  drawn  up  remember  to-  tyej  Chargeof  Soap  and  Brandy  to  it,  very  hot. 


a  Stoneto  the  end  of  each  of  the  2  Cords,!  which  will  knit  the  Strings  of  your 
about  4  or  y  Pounds  weight  a-piece,|  Horfe’s  Cods  together  again;  but  if  fo 
that  when  you  let  go,  the  Weight  of! torn,  as  to  be  paft  cure,  geld  him.  3. 
the  Stones  may  force  down  the  Net  j  You'  may,  for  this  purpoie,  as  well  as 
with  a  ftrong  fall,  and  pull  up  both  the:  for  all  manner  of  other  Bruifes  in  any 
Stones  and  upper  part  of  the  Net,  cloftftpart  of  the  Body,  make  a  Bath  of  z 
to  the  Pullies  I,  L;  the  Stones  are  mark-1  Quarts  of  the  ftrongeft  Ale  that  can  be 
ed  M,N,  and  the  Figure  reprefents  the?  got;  which  fet  over  the  Fire,  in  a  large 
whole  Net,  ready  for  ufe;  The  ends  of  j  Skillet,  and  put  thereto,  2  hands-fullof 
both  Lines  muft  be  drawn  to  your  Lodge  j  the  Rind  of  the  Blackberry-buffi  peeled, 
or  Stand,  and  wound  twice  or  thrice  and  let  it  fimper  away,  till  it  come  to 
about  the  crooked  Stake  to  prevent  the  a  quart ;  then  ftrain  out  the  Liquor,  and 
Falling  of  the  Net;  till  fome  Game  flies  bathe  the  grieved  part  Night  and  Morn 


again  ft  it 


mg  with  it  very  hot,  and  heated  very 


COCKS-WALK;  the  Place  where  well  in  by  the  Fire  ;  #that  done  dip  a 


a  Cock  is  bred,  to  which  ufually  no  o- 
ther  Cock  comes; 

COD,  a  Shale  or ITusk. 

CODL1  N,  an  Apple  proper  to  be 
codied  or  ftew’d,  which  is  very  necefta- 
ry  for  the  Kitchen,  and  makes  fine  Sum- 


Linen-cloth  in  the  fame,  and  bind  it  up 
hot.  SeePoultis  for  this  Diftemper. 

COFFIN  or  HOOF  of  a  Horfe, 
is  all  the  Horn  that  appears,  when  he 
has  his  Foot  fet  to  the  Ground  ;  and  the 
Coffin-bone  is  that  which  is  totheFoot, 


mer-Cider;  the  Tree  is  a  good  Bearer, las  a  Heart  or  Kernel;  the  latter  is  quite 

far  rounded  and  oyerfpread  by  the  Hoof, 


either  in  Standards  or  Hedges, 


3 
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"Frufh  and  Sole,  and  is  not  perceived,  e- 
ven  when  the  Horfe’s  Sole  is  quite  ta¬ 
ken  away,  being  covered  on  allfides  by 
a  coat  of  Flefh,  which  hinders  the  Bone 
from  appearing. 

C  O I L I N  G  of  the  Stud ;  the  firft  ma¬ 
king  choice  of  a  Colt  or  young  Horfe, 
for  any  Service,  which  by  no  means 
mull  be  done  too  early ;  for  fome  Horfes 
will  fhew  their  beftfhape at  2  or  3  Years 
old,  and  lofe  it  at  4;  others  not  till 
nay  6,  but  then  ever  keep  it  5  fome 
again,  will  do  their  beft  days  work 
at  6  or  7  years  old  ;  others,  not  till  8 
or  9* 

C  O  D-S  WOLLEN;  when  an  Ox’s 
Cod,  by  any  chance  whatsoever,  is  fwol- 
len,  you  aretoanoint  the  Part  withfweet 
Cream,  at  the  leaft  3  times  a  day ;  and 
if  it  do  not  fall,  then  take  Wall-earth  dif- 
folv’d  in  Vinegar,  and  the  Dung  of  an 
Ox,  and  bathe  it  therewith 5  others  fay 
the  Dung  or  Pifs  of  a  Dog  will  cure 
this  Swelling  if  often  rubbed  with  it. 

COKE,  is  Pit-coal, or  Sea-coal,  burnt 
or  chang'd  to  the  nature  of  Char-coal. 

COLD,  is  produced  from  the  moift- 
nefs  of  the  Air,  and  want  of  the  Sun, 
which  naturally  binds  and  congeals  all 
waterifhand  moift  Bodies. 

COLD,  or  Poge  in  an  Horfe’s  Head ; 
is  gotten  by  means  and  ways  unknown, 
according  to  the  Temper  and  Conftitu- 
tion  of  an  Horfe’s  Body;  and  the  be  ft 
Keeper,  cannot  warrant  his  Horfe  from 
this  Infirmity:  Now,  according  as  the 
cold  he  has  taken,  is  new  or  old,  great 
or  lmallj  or  as  the  Humours  abound 
in  his  Head,  and  thofe  Humours  are 
thicker  thin;  fo  is  the  Difeafe  more  or 
Jefs  dangerous.  If  he  has  but  a  new- 
taken  cold,  he  will  have  frnall  Kernels 
like  Wax-Kernels,  under  his  Caul,  or  a- 
bout  the  Roof  of  his  Tongue;  but  if  he 
has  great  ones,  then  his  cold  may  be 
fuppos’d  of  a  longer  date:  His  cold  may 
be  alfo  new,  if  you  find  him  rattle  in 
the  Head,  void  thin  Matter  out  of  his 
Nofe  or  Eves,  or  if  he  hold  down  his 
Head  in  the  Manger,  or  when  he  Drinks, 
his  Water  comes  up  again,  out  of  his 
Noftrils,  or  if  he  chew’d  macerative 
Stuff  between  his  Teeth ;  but  if  hecafts 
foul  {linking  Matter  out  of  his  Nofe, 
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and  coughs  grievoufly,  it’s  a  ftgn  he 
may  have  the  Glanders,  or  Confumption 
of  the  Lungs.  Multitudes  of  Receipts 
there  are,  for  the  cure  of  this  Diftem- 
per;  but  to  feledl  a  few  Firft,  For  the 
taking  away  of  the  Poge  or  Rattling 
in  the  Head,  how  violent  foever,  with¬ 
out  giving  any  inward  Medicine:  Take 
a  fmall  quantity  of  Erefh  Butter ,  and  of 
Brimjlone,  finely  powder’d,  which  work 
together,  till  they  become  one  entire 
Body,  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  Gold-co¬ 
lour;  then  take  2  long  Goofe-wing- fea¬ 
thers,  and  anoint  them  therewith  to  the 
very  Quills,  on  either  ftde;  which  done, 
rowl  them  into  more  of  the  Powder 
of  Bi  imftone,  and  fo  put  them  up  in¬ 
to  either  Noflril  one,  and  at  the  But- 
end  of  the  Quill  put  a  ftrong  Pack¬ 
thread,  which  muft  be  faften’d  over  his 
Pole,  like  the  Head-ftallof  a  Bridle,  and 
ride  him  moderately  after  it,  about  an 
hour;  and  this  will  provoke  him  to 
fnort  and  fnuffte  out  of  his  Nofe  and 
Head  much  congealed  Filth ;  then  tye 
him  to  the  Rack  for  an  Hour  after, 
and  this  will  purge  his  Head  very  clean; 
afterwards  draw  out  the  Feathers,  and 
he  willdo  well,  keeping  him  warm,  and 
giving  him  Mafhes,  and  white  Water 
for  4  or  f  days  together:  *  But  for  an 
inward  Medicine,  an  handful  of  Thyme 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  flrong  Ale,  till  it 
comes  to  a  pint,  then  {trained,  and  two 
Spoonfuls  of  ordinary  Treacle  added 
thereunto,  and  given  Blood-warm  will 
do. 

2.  For  a  new-taken  Cold,  Water 
and  Salt  well  brewed  together,  and  gi¬ 
ven  the  Hor{e  blood-warm,  is  good. 

3.  To  cure  a  long-taken  one,  tho’ 
accompany’d  with  a  dry  Cough,  <&c. 
Take  of  the  Conferve  of  Elicampane ,  3 
quarters  of  an  ounce,  diftblve  it  in  a 
pint  and  an  half  of  fweet  Sack  ;  and  give 
it  hirn  in  the  Morning  falling;  Ride 
him  gently  a  little  after,  and  repeat  this 
is  you  fee  occafion. 

4.  For  the  ftoppage  in  the  Head,  when 
the  Horfe  voids  Filth  and  (linking  Mat¬ 
ter  out  of  his  Nofe;  take  of  Auripig - 
mentum  and  Coltsfoot,  made  into  Pow¬ 
der,  of  each  2  drams,  with  Venice  Tur¬ 
pentine,  work  them  into  a  ftiff  Pafte, 

make 
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make  them  into  fmall  Cakes  of  the 
breadth  of  a  Six-pence,  and  dry  them  a 
little j  put  one  of  thefe  into  a  Chafing- 
difh  of  Coals  cover'd  with  a  Tunnel, 
and  fo  fume  him,  not  only  during  his 
taking  Phyfick,  but  at  other  times. 

y.  A  Red  Herring  unboned,  rowl’d 
up  in  Tar,  and  given  the  Horfe  down 
hk  Throat,  is  very  good,  not  only  for 
a  Cold,  but  a  dry  Cough,  fhortnefs  of 
Breath,  Purfinefs, 

For  a  defperate  dry  Cough,  take  a 
pint  of  Burnt-Sack,  Sallet-Oil ,  and  red 
Wjne  Vinegar,  of  both  a  quarter  of  a 
pint:  Fenugreek,  Turmerich,  long  Pepper, 
and  Liquorice,  of  each  a  Spoonful  ;in 
Powder,  and  being  mixed  together, 
give  it  him  half  at  one  Noftriland  half 
at  another;  do  this  twice  a  Week,  Ride 
him  after  it,  let  him  faff  two  hours, 
and  keep  his  Head  and  Bread:  warm. 

7.  For  a  fettled  long  Congh,  road 
3  heads  of  Carlick  on  Embers,  mix  them 
with  3  Spoonfuls  of  Tar,  as  much  Pow¬ 
der-Sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  Hogs- 
greafe  ;  then  with  Anife  feeds,  Elicamp^ne 
and  Cummin  feeds,  make  all  into  a  Fade, 
and  give  as  much  at  once  as  a  Duck’s 
Egg. 

8.  Nothing  better  for  a  dry  Cough 
or  rotten  Lungs,  than  Elicampane,  Brim- 
flone -flower,  Liquorice,  Fennel-feeds ,  and 
L'mfeed,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  of  clari¬ 
fy  ’d  Honey  one  pound,  work  the  Pow¬ 
der  and  other  Ingredients  together,  and 
to  a  pint  of  fvveet'  Wine  add  2  ounces 
of  this  Compound;  give  it  your  Horfe 
Morning  and  Evening,  ride  him  after  it 
and  let  him  fad  an  hour  after  Riding. 

9.  To  break  a  feder’d  Cold,  or  dry 
Glanders,  <fpc.  Take  a  pint  of  Verjuice, 
and  put  it  to  fo  much  drong  Muflard 
made  with  White-wine  Vinegar,  as  will 
make  it  drong;  then  take  an  ounce  of 
Roche-Allum  in  Powder,  and  giving  this 
to  the  Horfe,  as  you  fill  the  Horn,  put 
in  feme  of  the  Aiium,  and  give  him 
part  at  both  Nodrils,  but  efpecially  at 
that  Noftril  which  runs  mod;  ride  him 
after  it,  fet  him  up  warm,  and  give  no 
cold  Water,  but  with  Exercife. 

10.  To  cure  a  Cold  and  Surfeit,  take 
%  handfuls  of  Mallows,  1  of  Celandine,  1 
of  Herb  of  Grace  or  Rue,  a  pint  of 
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Hempfeed,  beat  very  fine  in  a  Mortar; 
chop  the  Herbs,  and  boil  them  in  2 
quarts  of  Water  to  1  quart;  then  add  a 
piece  of  Butter,  and  give  it  him  luke¬ 
warm,  and  fo  order  as  a  Horfe  fhould 
after  Drinking. 

1 1 .  A  Cough,  or  Glanders  is  cur’d  by 
taking  a  handful  of  Box,  cut  very  fmall, 
with  an  ounce  of  Liquorice ,  andanour.ee 
of  Annife-feed,  both  beaten;  boil  all  in 
a  quart  of  Ale  or  Beer,  to  a  pint  and  a 
quarter,  then  flip  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  Sallet-Oil ,  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  Treacle,  and  give  it  him 
all  at  once  ;  ride  him  moderately  a 
Mile  or  better ;  keep  him  warm  co¬ 
ver’d  4  or  y  days,  and  give  him  a 
Mafh  about  2  hours  after  the  Drink, 
after  y  days,  you  may  ride  him  mo¬ 
derately,  and  if  you  find  he  requires 
the  fame  Drink  again,  you  rmygive  it 
him. 

12.  To  make  Balls  for  a  Cold,  take 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cloves , 

1  ounce  of  the  Flowers  of  Rofemary ,  or 
Leaves  dryed,  made  into  Powder,  2 
ounces  of  redTar,  2  ounces  of  Fenugreek , 

2  ounces  of  D'tapente ,  2  of  the  Syrup  of 
Coltsfoot,  and  2  of  Englifh  Honey,  with 
a  little  Malt-flour,  work  them  up  into 
a  Pafte,  make  Balls  thereof,  and  give  the 
Horfe  two  of  them  at  a  time  Fading, 
for  3  Mornings  together,  with  Exer¬ 
cife  after  it. 

1 3 .  A  mod  excellent  Remedy  for  a  dry 
husking  Cough,  or  Confumption  of  the 
Lungs,  is,  to  take  about  3  ounces  of 
the  Fat  of  Rufly-Bacon,  2  ounces  of  Tar9 
1  ounce  and  an  half  of  good  Honey,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  the  Flour  of  Brimfione9 
which  mu  ft  be  ail  work'd  up  together 
to  a  ftiff  Pafte,  with  a  little  Wheat-floury 
a  Ball  or  2  is  to  be  given  the  Horfe  for 

3  fucceffive  Mornings ;  let  him  reft  2 
or  3  days,  if  need  be,  and  repeat  the 
Dole  again. 

14.  For  a  Summer-Cold,  or  when 
you  find  a  Horfe  does  not  fill  himfelf, 
but  looks  gaunt  and  thin,  dilfolve  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Red  Stone  Sugar 
in  a  pint  of  Sack  over  the  Fire,  and 
when  it’s  indifferent  cold,  put  into  it  2 
Spoonfuls  of  the  beft  Sallet-Qil  you  can 
tret,  give  it  him  luke-warm,  and  ride 

L  4  him 
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him  afterwards,  ordering  him  To  as  yon 
do  lick  Horfes,  with  Ma  files,  Burfien 
Oats,  and  warm  Water. 

if.  To  cure  a  Gold  accompany  sd  with 
a  violent  Cough,  take  Honey  of  Rofes,  and 
Juice  of  Liquorice,  of  each  4  ounces.  Fe¬ 
nugreek  feed ,  Grains  of  Paradfe ,  Cum-* 
min  feed ,  Cinamon ,  Cloves,  Ginger,  Gen- 
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ceffively  one  after  another;  or  elfe  the 
Flower  may  be  cut  off,  before  it  is  fully 
ripe,  with  a  long  Stalk  and  fet  in  the  . 
Ground  as  far  as  may  be,  and  it  will  re¬ 
tard  its  ripening:  but  it  muff  be  fhaded, 
and  have  alittle  watering,  left  it  wither. 

COL  E-S  E  E  D ;  as  alfo  Rap  e-feed,  is 
efieemed  a  very  good  piece  of  Husban- 


ttan,  Birth-wort  roots,  Anni-feed,  and  Co-  jdry,  and  Improvement  of  Land;  and 
rtander-feedy  of  each  2  drains;  reduce  all j  they  are  to  be  fown  more  efpeciaily  in 
the  hard  Ingredients  to  Powder,  and  'Marfh  or  Fen-'Land,  or  newly  recover’d 
give  the  whole  to  the  Sick  Horfe  in  a;Sea-Lands;  or  indeed,  any  other  Land 
pint  of  White  Wine,  with  fix  ounces  of  that  is  Rank  and  Fat,  whether  Arable  or 
Carduus  Benedidus  Water.  Failure.  The  firfl  fort  is  the  bell,  the 

16.  Taffy,  foi  a  Cold,  Confumpti*  biggefl,  and  the  faireft  Seed  fhould  alfo  be 
pn,  or  any  inward  Diftemper,  the  fol-  got,  which  muff  be  dry,  and  of  a  great 
lowing  Remedy  is  much  rerommend-  ;  colour  like  thebefl  Onion-Seed;  itsufu- 


ed,  “  Take  of  Whdat-meal  6  pounds. 
Anifeeds  2  ounces.  Cummin-feeds  6 
drams,  Cartloamus  one  dram  and  a  half, 
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ally  brought  from  Holland ,  bur  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  good  grows  here.  It 
is  to  be  fown  about  Midfummer;  the 
Fenugreek  Seeds  1  ounce  and  2  :  Land  firfr  ploughed  very  well,  and  laid 
drams,  Brirni, one  1  ounce  and  a  half,  even  and  fine.  About  a  Gallon  willferve 
Liquorice  6  ounces.  Elecampane  3  an  Acre,  and  the  Seeds  fhould  be  mixt 
ounces.  Bay-berries,  Juniper-Berries, ;  with  fomewhat  elfe,  as  has  been  faid 
of  ear :.h  an  ounce  and  a  half,  Sailet-  under  Clover-orafs ,  for  the  more  even 

£<  Oil  a  nine.  7-Jnnpu  n  nint-  on  A  o  Unlf  r. _  V  .*  .  _ 
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Oil  a  pint,  Honey  a  pint  and  a  half,  dilperfing  of  it.  ’Tis  time  to  reap  it, 
tne  folks  Ov  Eggs,  and  W Riite-  wine  :  whenone  half  of  the  Seeds  begins  to  look 
2  quaits.  ■  All  thefe  Ingredients  being  j  brown,  which,  muft  be  done  as  ufually 
finely  powder  d3  mingled  and  work’d  ;  Wheat  is;  and  2  or  2  handfuls  of  it,  laid 
‘into  a  1  a  fie,  are  to  be  made  up  in  j  together  till  it  be  dry,  which  will  be  near 
Balls  as  Dig  as  a  Man  s  Fift,  in  order  to  ja  Fortnight  before  it  is  throughly  done; 
give  the  Hone  a  Ball  diffolv  d  in  Water  fit  mud  neither  be  troubled  nor  turned, 
Morning  and  Ev  ening  for  ly  Days  to- 'left  the  Seeabelhed;  it  fhould  therefore 


get  her.  See  Glifter  for  a  Cold. 

COLE  or  GALE,  a  Country  Word 
for  Colereorts,  a  known  Plant. 

COLE-FLOWER  or  COLLY- 
FLOWER,  is  an  excellent  Plant,  and 
deferves  place  in  the  Kitchen-Garden; 
their  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  Augufi,  and 
carefully  preferv’d  over  the  Winter,  or 
elfe  they  may  be  raifed  into  hot  Beds 
in  the  Spring ;  and  when  they  have  in¬ 
different  large  Leaves,  remov’d  into 
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\  be  gathered  in  Sheets,  or  the  like,  and  fo 

carried  into  the  Barn,  *or  Floor;  that 
which  is  very  large,  to  be  immediate¬ 
ly  threfhed  out. 

If  this  Seed  be  good,  it  will  bear  f 
\  Quarters  on  an  Acre,  and  is  worth  40 
Shillings  per  Bufhel  more  or  lefs,  ’Tis 
fown  c5  iefiy  for  2  ufes,  for  the  Seed, 
or  for  Winter-food  to  give  Cattle,  when 
other  Food  is  wanting;  it  is  alfo  com¬ 
monly  us’d  to  make  Oil,  and  is  a  very 
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goo  an  s,  prepared  for  that  purpofej  jgood  Preparative  of  Land  for  Barley  or 
tho  the  beft  way  is  to  dig  fmall  Pits,  j  Wheat. 

and  fill  them  with  rich  light  Mould,)  CO  LEI  N G,  a  long  pale  Apple 
w  leiem  t  .c  . ouy-j  oo'cr  is  to  be  planted,  [that  grows  about  Ludlow,  and  is  an  ex- 
and  afterwards  careful  y  watered ;  tholb  traorfinary  Bearer. 
t,;at  are  of  one  growth,  ufually  flower  CO  L  E  W  O  R  T  S,  See  CMaoe 

tT fif f°  pre';e,lt  Which-  COLICK,  a  violent  Pain  inthe^. 

on«  a  Fortnieht  /  Tor  !  I  *  or  !°'ver  Belly,  that  takes  its  name 

once  a  fortnight,  a,  3,  or  4  imes  at  from  the  Gut  Colon,  the  Part  chiefly 

fltafure,  and  ,0  they  may  be  had  fuc-  affected:  This  Diftemper  is  incident  to 

Horfes 
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Horfes  as  well  as  other  Animals,  and 
proceeds  from  Windsor  from  a  glafiy 
Phlegm  in  the  Entrails,  or  from  Worms, 
or  from  a  Stoppage  of  Urine,  or  from  O- 
ver-feeding.The  moft  peculiar  Sign  of  the 
Wind-Colicky  is  a  fwellingef  theHorfe’s 
Body,  as  if  it  were  ready  to  burft,  ac¬ 
company  5d  with  tumbling  and  tolling; 
It  is  alfo  known  by  his  ftretching  his 
Neck  or  Legs,  by  his  {hiking  at  his 
Belly,  by  his  lying  down,  and  riling  of¬ 
ten,  ftamping  with  his  Feet,  <&c.  There 
are  many  Remedies  proper  for  this  Dif- 
eafe,  among  wnich  thefe  in  particular, 
i .  Take  half  a  pint  of  White-wine  warm¬ 
ed,  add  6  ounces  of  Oil,  with  yo  drops 
of  Spirit  of  Harts-horn ,  and  give  it  the 
Horfe.  but  if  he  be  full  of  Blood,  let 
him  bleed  firft;  if  this  Dofe  will  not 
do,  give  him  another,  into  which  you 
may  put  ioo  drops  of  the  Spirit  of 
Harts-horn . 

2.  Take  a  quart  of  White-wine,  fenu¬ 
greek  4,  ounces,  Bay  berries ,  Cinamon, 
Pepper  and  Ginger,  of  each  1  ounce, 
Water-crejfes  2  handfuls,  1  of  Sage,  Sen- 
green  1  pound.  Mint  an  handful 5  ftamp 
the  Herbs,  pound  the  Spices,  put  them  to 
the  Wine  and  boil  it;  then  flip  2  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  Honey  into  the  ftrained  Liquor, 
and  give  it  to  your  Horfe  luke-warm. 

3.  Take  Cloves ,  Pepper,  and  Cinamon, 
of  each  an  ounce,  all  powder’d  fine  and 
well  mixed ;  put  thefe  into  a  quart  of 
Sack,  and  let  it  boil  a  while;  that 
done,  take  it  off,  add  ifpoonfulof  Ho¬ 
ney,  and  give  it  lukewarm  ;  whereup¬ 
on  the  Horfe  is  to  be  cloath’d  up  and 

‘litter’d,  letting  him  faft  3  or  4  Hours; 
then  give  him  Hay,  and  an  Hour  after 
that,  a  fweet  Mafh,  or  white  Water. 

4.  Provide  a  pint  of  White-wine,  8 
ounces  of  Burdock-Seed ,  beat  to  a  fine 
Powder,  2  of  Parley-Seed,  and  2  of  pow¬ 
der’d  Hyffop ;  unihtLeeks  and  Water-cref- 
fes,  of  each  an  handful,  andhalfan  ounce 
of  Black-Soap:  Stamp  thefe  well,  and 
flrain  them  with  the  Wine;-  throw  in 
your  Bur,  and  Parflev- Seeds,  and  give 
the  Liquor  blood-warm. 

y.  For  the  Gripes  and  fretting  in  a 
Horfe’s  Belly,  you  muff  firfl  bleed  him 
in  the  Mouth  with  a  Cornet;  then  ftrip- 
ping  your  Shirt  as  high  as  your  Elbow, 
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anoint  your  Hand  and  Arm  with  Sal  let- 
oil,  Butter,  or  Hogs-greafe,  and  put  it 
into  his  Fundament,  in  order  to  draw 
out  his  hard-baked  Dung  as  you  can: 
Afterwards  peel  a  good  big  red  Onion* 
{botch  it  crofs-ways  with  a  Knife,  and 
roll  it  well  in  Salt  and  Brimflone;  that 
done,  cover  it  over  with  frefh  Butter, 
put  all  into  his  Body  as  far  as  you  can 
well  thruft  it,  tying  down  his  Mell  or 
Tail  clofe  between  his  Legs  to  the  Sur- 
fingle  or  Girths,  and  walk  or  ride  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more ;  then 
untie  his  Tail,  and  you  fhall  find  he 
will  purge  freely :  Next  morning  give 
him  a  comfortable  Drink  warm,  made 
of  an  ounce  of  Horfe-fpice,  boil’d  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  Beer,  and 
fwecten’d  either  with  Honey  or  com¬ 
mon  Treacle;  or  elfeyou  may  give  him 
a  Cordial  of  3  pints  of  ftrong  Beer,  with 
a  Toaftof  Houfhold  Wheat-Breadcrum- 
med  in  it,  and  boil’d  together  with  a 
little  Mace,  having  diflblv’d  therein 
when  taken  off  the  Fire,  2  or  3  fpoon- 
fuls  of  Honey  with  a  good  big  Lump 
of  fweet  Butter. 

6.  The  Wind-Colick  is  cur’d  by  bleed¬ 
ing  the  Horfe  in  the  Flanks,  and  under 
the  Tongue;  afterwards  walking  him 
frequently  fometimes  upon  a  Trot,  and 
fometimes  upon  a  Foot-pace;  if  it  con¬ 
tinues, injebf  the  following  Glifter ;  Take 
2  ounces  of  the  drofs  of  Liver  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  boil  it  a  little,  but  very  briskly, 
in  five  Pints  of  Beer ,  or  3  or  4  ounces 
of  good  oil  of  Bay,  make  a  Glifter  to 
be  us’d  luke-warm,  and  repeated  every 
2  Hours. 

A  Colick  taking  rile  from  a  fharp 
glafify  Phlegm,  is  more  occult  and  gene¬ 
rally  more  fatal  than  the  other  kinds:  In. 
this  Difeafe,  which  is  often  preceeded 
by  a  Loofenefs  of  a  Day’s  (landing,  the 
Horfe  fweats  in  the  Flanks  and  Ears, 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  Dung;  the  Ex¬ 
crements  he  voids  with  exceflive  pain 
are  few  and  moftly  Phlegm  ;  after  fuch 
an  evacuation,  he  has  eafe  for  a  Mo¬ 
ment,  but  his  Torments  return  in  an 
inftant;  attended  by  a  lofs  of  Appetite, 
a  frequent  lying  down  and  ftarting  up, 
and  a  looking  upon  his  Flanks.  For 
Cure,  Take  2  quarts  of  Milk ,  or  Tripe- 

.  broth , 
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broth,  Oil-Olive  %nd\refh  Butter,  of  each  er,  mixt  with  Turpentine,  diflolv’d  in 
4  or  f  ounces*  the  yolks  of  6  Eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  Eggs,  and  the  Carminative 
2  or  3  ounces  of  Sugar-,  Makea  Glitter  Oil  prefcribed  for  Wind-Colicks:  Then 
©f  thefe  to  be  repeated  every  3  hours  *  make  ufe  of  the  following  Medicine* 
to  which  when  the  pain  is  fomewhat,“  Take  about  4  ounces  of  dry’d  Pige° 
afTwag’d,  add  2  ounces  of  Diapboretick  "  ons  dung  in  Powder,  and  boil  it  in 
Antimony  in  order  to  dittolve  the  Hu-,“  a  quart  of  Water*  after  2  or  3  Walms 
mours,  and  remove  the  Caufe.  The;ftrain  out  the  Liquor,  and  give  it  the 
following  Mixture  is  alfo  an  eafy  Re- ;  Horfe  blood-warm  *  that  done,  let  him 
medy  of  good  ufe  to  allay  the  Pain,  as  ®  walk  for  half  an  Hour,  and  he  willftale, 
alfo  to  attenuate  the  thick  Humours  and  !if  pottible.  In  cafea  thick  tough  Phlegm 
qualify  their  Heat  and  Sharpnefs.  Take 'flops  the  Urinary  Parages*  this  Reme- 
common  Oil  and  Oil  of  Rofes ,  of  each  a  'dy  will  certainly  afford  Relief,  either  by 
pound,  Rofe-water,  a  pint,  and  8  ounces  :Urine  or  Sweat.  Let  an  ounce  of  Safi 
©f  fine  Sugar*  mingle  all  together,  and  fafras-Wood ,  with  the  Bark,  be  cut  fm  all, 
pour  a.Glafs  full  down  the  Horfe’s.and  infufe  in  a  quart  of  White-wine  in 
Throat  with  a  Horn  every  3  Hours.  |a  large  Glafs-bottle  well  ftopt,  fo  as  2 
Violent  and  unfufferable  Colick-Pains  f  $ds  of  the  Bottle  may  remain  empty: 


are  often  occalion’d  by  certain  broad, 
thick  and  fhort  Worms  call’d  Truncbe - 
ms,  that  gnaw  and  pierce  the  Guts,  and  • 
fometimes  eat  holes  thro’  the  Maw  * 
the fignsoffuch  a  Colick areRed- Worms, 
voided  with  the  Excrements,  (for  the 


Afterwards  having  fet  it  on  hot  Afhes 
about  6  Hours,  ftrain  out  the  Wine  and 
give  it  your  Horfe  in  a  Horn. 

The  Colicky  occafion’d  by  over-feed¬ 
ing  is  cur’d  by  purging  with  Carolina^ 
tive  Glitters,  and  ftrengthening  Nature 
long  White-Worms  feldom  gripe)  the  with  Cordials,  whereof  the  Effence  of 
Horfe’s  biting  his  Flanks  or  Belly  in  the  Vipers  and  Orvietan  are  the  mott  ettedf- 
extremity  of  Pain,  or  tearing  off  his  ual*  which  fee  in  their  proper  Places. 
Skin*  and  then  turning  his  Head,  and  Laftly,  for  the  common  Belly-ach,  Fret 
looking  upon  his  Belly,  his  fweating  or  Gripes*  Take  Aqua-Viu  4  ounces, 
all  over  the  Body,  his  frequent  throw-  Sallet-oil  6  Spoonfuls,  with  2  Nutmegs 
ing  himfelf  down,  and  ftarting  up  a-  grated,  and  2  drams  of  Saffron*  give 
gatn,  with  other  ainufual  Poftures.  For  the  Horfe  this  Dofe,  ride  him  after  it, 
theCure  *  Take  half  an  ounce  of  Mercurius  and  fet  him  up  warm:  If  thefe  Medi- 
dutch,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  old  jcines  prove  fiicccfslefl,  give  him  2  ft  ink- 
Venice-Treacle :  Makeup  the  whole  into  Fills  in  a  pint  of  Wine,  and  a  Glii- 

ter  an  hour  after*  repeating  the  fame 
Courie  a  2d  or  3d  time,  if  the  Pain  ftill 
continues*  but  this  is  only  proper  af- 


2  Pills,  to  be  given  in  a  pint  of  Claret . 
About  an  hour  after,  in  order  to  entice 
the  Worms  to  the  Straight-Gut,  injedf 
a  fweet  Glitter  of  Milk  or  Tripe- Broth, 
with  the yolks  of  Eggs ,  and  half  a  pound 
©f  Sugar. 

Sometimes  a  Horfe  is  feizfd  with  a 
Colick  in  which  there  is  a  fuppreffion  of 
Urine,  proceeding  either  from  Ob- 
ttrudfions  in  the- Neck  of  the  Bladder,  or 
an  Inflam  illation  of  that  Part,^or  from 
Sand  and  Gravel,  tho’  the  latt  very  rare¬ 
ly  happens.  This  Colick,  withouttime- 
lyaffiflapce,  proves  Mortal,  and  is  known 
by  thefe  Signs,  the  Horfe  tumbles  and 
rifes  often  *  he  otters  in  vain  to  ttale* 
his  Body  frequently  fwells,  and  fome¬ 
times  he  fweats  about  the  Flanks.  The 
Cure,  is  to  begin  with  a  foftemogGlifl- 


ter  other  Remedies.  For  other  Parti- 
lars  relating  to  the  Colick,  fee  Carmi¬ 
native  Oil,  Effence  of  Vipers,  VowdersSpe- 
cifick.  Oil  Purging,  Orvietan ,  and  Spirit 
Dulcified- 

COLLAR.,  a  kind  of  Harnefsmade 
of  Leather  and  Canvas  fluff’d  with 
Straw  or  Wooll,  to  be  put  about  the 
Neck  of  a  Draught  or  Cart-I-Iorfe. 

To  COLLAR  (in  Wr  eft  ling)  is  to 
fix  or  lay  hold  on  the  Adverfary’s  Col- 

IclTo 

'COLLAR  AGF.,  a  Tax  or  Fine 
laid  for  the  Collars  of  Wine-drawing 
Hor  fes. 

To 
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To  COLOUR  Strangers  Goods ,  is 
when  a  Freeman  or  Denizon  permits  a 
Foreigner  to  enter  Goods  at  the  Cuf- 
tom-houfe  in  his  Name;  whereby  the 
Foreigner  pays  but  fingle  Duty,  when 
he  fhould  pay  double,  againft  which  A- 
bufe  there  are  many  (evere  Laws. 

COLOURS  of  a  Horfe,  are  thefe 
that  follow,'  with  the  Explanation  of 
fuchas fcemobfcure *,  i,  BAY.  themoft 
common  of  all  Colours,  alight,  whitifh, 
brown  Red*  fome  Horfes  have  dark 
Spots  on  their  Croup,  and  are  call’d 
Dapple  Bays.  The  dark  or  Black-Bay,  is 
a  deep  colour’d  brownifb  Red,  a  Chef- 
nut-colour ;  or  elfe  almoft  Black,  only 
with  a  little  brown  Hair  upon  the  Flanks 
andtipof  the  Nofe,  and  therefore  fome- 
times  call’d  Brown  Bay .  All  thefe  forts  of 
Bays  have  their  Manes  and  Tails  black ; 
neither  was  there  ever  a  Bay-Horfe  that 
had  not  his  Extremitiesblack,  2  .BLACK. 

3 .  DEER-COLOUR,  which  is  fufficient- 
ly  known;  if  fuch  Horfes  have  their 
Manes,  Tailsand  Legs  black,  they  prove 
good ;  and  if  they  have  a  black  Lid  along 
their  Back,  they’ll  be  lo  much  the  better. 

4.  DU  N,  a  light  Hair-colour,  next  to  a 
White;  Moufe-dun  is  a  Moufe- colour : 
Many  of  thefe  Horfes  have  black  Lifts 
along  their  Backs,  and  are  termed  Eel- 
back' d,  others  have  their  Legs  and  Flams 
lifted  or  rayed  with  black,  with  their 
Manes  and  Tails  quite  black ;  fome  are 
of  a  bright  Dun-colour ;  but  the  dark 
are  moft  ferviceable,  efpecially  if  their 
extremitiesbe  black.  FLEA-BITTEN, 
White  fpotted  all  over  with  fad  reddifh 
Spots  ;  there  is  a  gray  Flea-bitten.  6. 
GRAY,  a  darkifh  White  of  feveral 
Kinds :  The  branded  Gray  is  when  large 
Spots  are  difperfed  here  and  there ;  the 
Dapple-Gray,  a  light  Gray  fpotted  or  (ha¬ 
ded  with  a  deeper  Gray;  the  light  or 
Silver-Gray,  when  there  is  a  very  fmall 
mixture  of  black  Hairs,  and  only  (o 
much  as  may  diftinguiih  it  from  the 
White;  the  fad  or  powder'd  Gray  has  a 
very  great  mixture  of  black  Hairs  there¬ 
in,  and  is  a  pretty  Colour,  when  the 
Mane  and  Tail  are  white;  the  black 
Gray ,  is  al moft  the  fame,  with  a  great 
deal  of  black,  and  but  little  White;  the 
Iron  Gray,  is  black,  with  the  tips  of  the 
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Hairs  whitifh;  the  brownijh  or  fandy 
Gray ,  when  Bay-colour’d  Hairs  are  mixt 
with  Black,  is  a  very  good  Colour.  7, 
GRISSEL,  alight  Rount  or  light  Flefh- 
colour.  8.  PEACH-FLOWER,  or' 
Bloftom-colour ;  thefe  Horfes  are  very 
feldom  fenftble  of  or  obedient  to  the 
Spurs,  but  their  Colour  is  exceeding 
fine  and  delightful  to  the  Eye.  9.  PYE- 
BALD;  a  Horfe  of  two  Colours,  having 
fome  part  of  the  Body  white,  and  the 
other  Parts,  Black,  Bay,  Sorrel,  Iron- 
gray,  or  Dun-colour;  the  lefs  white 
they  have,  ’tisfo  much  the  better  token 
of  their  goodnefs.  10.  ROAN,  a  Bay, 
black  or  Sorrel-colour,  intermixt  all  o- 
ver  with  gray  or  white  Hairs;  there  is 
alfo  a  Roan  of  a  Wine-like  Colour,  co¬ 
ming  near  that  of  pale  Claret;  and  a 
Roan  Horfe  with  a  black  Head,  that  has 
alfo  his  Mane  and  Tail  black,  n. 
ROUNT,  a  kind  of  Fiefh-colour;  or 
eifea  Bay  mingled  with  white  and  Gray. 
12.  RUBICAN,  is  when  a  Black  or  Sor¬ 
rel- Horfe  has  white  Hairs  here  and  there 
fcatter’d  over  his  Body,  more  efpecial¬ 
ly  upon  his  Flanks.  13.  SORREL, 
a  dark  reddifh  Colour  intermixt  with 
red  or  white  Hairs ;  or  a  Colour  light¬ 
er  than  a  light  Bay,  inclining  to  a  Yel¬ 
low.  The  Common  Sorrel,  being,  as  it 
were,  a  Medium  between  the  red  and 
bright,  is  generally  call’d  Sorrel ,  without 
any  other  diftinftion ;  There  are  alfo  fe- 
veral  other  kinds,  and  their  difference 
chiefly  confifts  in  the  Colour  of  the 
Manes  and  Tails ;  as  the  Red  or  Cow ■  co¬ 
lour'd  Sorrel ,  with  the  Mane  and  Tail 
white,  or  of  the  fame  Colour  as  the 
Body;  the  Bright  or  Light-colour' d Sorrel, 
commonly  has  the  Mane  and  Tail  white, 
and  is  of  no  great  Value;  The  Burnt- 
Sorrel,  is  of  a  very  deep,  brown  and 
reddifh  Colour,  and  fhould  always  have 
the  Mane  and  Tail  white,  being  rarely 
of  another  Colour.  There  are  but  few 
Sorrel  Horfes  that  do  not  prove  good, 
efpecially  if  their  Legs, Manes  and  Tails  be 
black;  the  greater  part  of  thefe,  except 
fuch  as  have  their  Flanks  of  a  pale  Colour, 
and  their  Extremities  white,  readily  an- 
fwer  to  the  Spurs,  and  are  generally  of  a 
Cholerick  Conftitution.  14.  STAR¬ 
LING-COLOUR,  which  fomewhat 

refembles 
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fefembles  the  brownifh  or  black  Gray ; 
only  'tis  more  freckled,  and  has  a  great 
deal  more  White,  like  the  colour  of 
that  Bird’s  Breads  and  Back-feathers. 
iy.  .TIGER-COLOUR,  almoft  the  fame 
with  the  branded  Gray  above defcrib'd; 
only  the  Spots  are  not  by  far  fo  big.  16. 
WHITE.  17.  WOLF-COLOUR,  of  2 
kinds.  Bright  or  Dark;  it  very  Bright 
it  refembles  the  Ifabella- colour  :  Such 
Horfes  fhould  have  a  black  Lift  along 
their  Backs,  with  their  Manes,  Tails 
and  Legs  likewife  black  ;  and  are  for 
the  moft  part  very  good.  Other  Co¬ 
lours  chiefly  efteemed  are  the  Bay,  Chef- 
nut,  Dapple-gray,  Roan  with  a  black 
Head  ;  the  burnt  and  dark  Sorrel,  and 
the  Black  with  a  Blaze  or  Star  in  the 
Forehead  ;  there  are  alfo  Lome  admirable 
Iron-Grays,  tho’  it  be  no  good  Colour, 
and  feveral  very  good  White  Horfes, 
that  are  black  all  about  their  Eyes  and 
Noftrils:  The  Flea-bitten  Gray  that  have 
good  Eyes  feldom  tail  to  prove  well  ,* 
yet  there  are  but  few  Horfes  of  this  Co¬ 
lour  till  they  become  fomewhat  Aged ; 
thofe  that  are  Flea-bitten  in  their  fore¬ 
parts  are  often  excellent,  and  if  they  are 
fo  colour’d  all  over  their  Body,  the  Mar  k 
isfo  much  the  better;  but  if  they  have 
them  only  upon  their  Hind -quarters,  and 
none  on  their  Fore,  then  they  are  rarely 
tolerable. 

COLTS;  in  order  to  tame  thefe 
unruly  Animals,  from  the  time  they 
have  been  firft  wean’d,  whenFoals  make 
them  familar  to  you  ;  and  fo  Winter 
after  "Winter  fin  the  Houfe)ufe  them,  to 
familiar  Adlions,  as  Rubbing,  Clawing, 
Haltering,  leading  to  Water,  taking  up 
his  Feet,  knocking  his  Hoofs,  and  the 
like  ;  and  fo  by  degrees  break  him  to 
the  Saddle;  the  beft  time  is  at  3  Years 
old,  or  4  at  theutmoft;  but  he  that  has 
the  patience  to  fee  his  Horfe  at  full  y, 
fhall  be  fure  t  o  have  him  of  longer  con¬ 
tinuance,  lefs  fubjed:  to  Difeafe  or  Infir¬ 
mity,  and  much  hardier.  Now,  if  you 
would  Bridle  and  Saddle  a  Colt ;  when 
he  is  made  a  little  gentle,  take  a  fweet 
Watering-Trench,  wafhed  and  anoint¬ 
ed  with  Honey  and  Salt,  which  put  in¬ 
to  his  Mouth,  and  fo  place  it,#  that  it 
may  hang  about  his  Tuih  ;  then  offer 
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him  the  Saddle,  but  with  that  careful- 
nefs,  that  you  do  not  affright  him,  fuf- 
fering  him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed 
with  it,  to  feel  it  ;  fo  as  in  the  end,  to 
fix  it  on,  and  girt  it  faft  ;  and  at  what 
part  or  motion  he  feems  moft  coy,  with 
that  make  him  moft  familar.  Being 
thus  Saddled  and  Bridled,  lead  him  forth 
to  Water,  bring  him  in  again,  when  he 
has  flood  a  little  Rein’d  upon  the  Trench, 
an  hour  or  more,  take  away  the  Bridle 
and  Saddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his  Meat, 
till  the  Evening ;  when,  you  are  to  lead 
him  out  as  before ;  and  when  he  is  fet 
up,  gently  takeoff  his  Saddle,  and  Drefs 
him,  Cloathing  him  for  ali  Night.  The 
way  to  make  him  endure  the  Saddle 
the  better,  is  to  make  it  familiar  to  him, 
by  clapping  the  Saddle  with  your  Hand 
as  it  Hands  upon  his  Back,  to  fhake  if, 
and  fway  upon  it,  to  dangle  the  Stir¬ 
rups  by  his  Sides,  to  rub  them  on  his 
Sides,  to  make  much  of  him,  and  to  be 
familiar  with  all  things  about  him,  as 
draining  the  Crupper,  faftening  and 
loofeningthe  Girts,  and  taking  up,  and 
letting  out  of  the  Stirrups.  Then,  for 
the  Mouthing  of  him,  when  he  will 
Trot  with  the  Saddle  obediently,  you 
are  to  wadi  a  Trench  of  a  full  Mouth, 
and  put  the  fame  into  his  Mouth,  throw¬ 
ing  the  Reins  over  the  fore-part  of  the 
Saddle,  fo  that  the  Horfe  may  have  a 
full  feeling  thereof ;  then  put  on  a  Mar- 
tingal,  buckl'd  at  fuch  a  length,  that 
he  may  no  more  then  feel  it,  when  he 
jerks  up  his  Head  ;  that  done,  take  a 
bread  piece  of  Leather,  which  put  about 
his  Neck,  and  make  the  2  ends  thereof 
faft,  by  platting,  or  otherwife,  at  the 
Withers,  and  the  middle  part  before  his 
Weafand,  about  2  handfuls  below  the 
Thropple,  betwixt  the  Leather  and  his 
Neck  ;  let  the  Martingal  pafs,  fo  that 
when  at  anytime  he  fhall  offer  to  duck, 
or  throw  down  his  Head,  the  C&ve&on 
being  placed  upon  the  tender  Griftle  of 
his  Nofe,  may  carre£l  and  punifli  him, 
which  will  make  him  bring  down  his 
Head,  and  fafhion  him  to  an  abfolute 
Rein';  then  Trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you 
find  the  Reins  or  Martingal  grow  flack, 
ftraighten  them;  for  where  there  is  no 
feeling,  there  is  no  virtue.  SceBacking, 

_  COLT- 
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COLT-EVIL,  aDifeafe  that  hap- 
>ens  both  to  Horfes  and  Geldings ;  com- 
ngto  the  former  by  an  unnatural  fwel- 
ing  of  the  Yard  and  Cods,  proceeding 
fom  Wind,  fiilmgthe  Arteries,  andhol- 
ow  Sinew  or  Pipe  of  the  Yard,  or  elfe 
:hrough  the  abundance  of  Seed,-  and  to 
Geldings,  for  lack  of  natural  Heat  to 
;xpel  their  Seed  any  farther.  There  are 
livers  things  very  good  for  this  DiBem- 
per,  fuch  as  the  Juice  of  Rue,  mixed 
with  Honey ,  and  boiled  in  Hogs-greafe, 
Bay-leaves,  with  the  Powder  of  Fenugreek 
idded  thereunto,  in  order  to  anoint  and 
fheath  the  Part  affedted.  A  foft  Salve, 
made  of  the  Leaves  of  Betony,  and  the 
Herb  Art ,  Bamped  with  White-wine ,  is 
proper  to  anoint  the  Sore;  the  Sheath 
ilfo  mull  be  wafhed  clean  with  luke¬ 
warm  Vinegar,  and  the  Yard  drawn  out 
and  wafhed  too,  and  the  Horfe  rode  e- 
very  day  into  fome  deep  running  Water, 
tolling  him  to  and  fro,  to  allay  the  heat 
of  his  Members,  till  the  Swelling  dilap- 
pear,  and  to  Swim  him  now  and  then 
will  not  be  amifs;  But  the  befbof  Cures 
is,  to  give  him  a  Mare,  and  to  Swim 
him  after  it.  For  the  Colt-evil,  or  for 
a  Horfe  burnt  by  a  Mare:  Take  a  pint 
of  White-wine,  in  which  boil  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  Rock-Allum ;  and 
when  ’tis  cool,  fquirt  it  with  a  Syringe 
into  his  Yard,  as  far  as  is  po Bible.  If 
he  fheds  Seed  give  him  every  Morning 
a  Ball  of  Turpentine  and  Sugar  ;  fome 
anoint  the  Yard  with  a  Salve  of  Powder 
of  Avent,  and  of  Betony-leaves  Bampt 
with  White-wine. 

COLUMBINES.  Aquilegia ;  there 
are  divers  of  them;  the  double  being  of 
4  Colours,  blue,  white,  purple  and  red  ; 
and  the  double-inverted  with  the  heels 
inwards,  are  alfo  various  in  their  Co¬ 
lours  :  But  there  are  double  Rofe  ones, 
that  have  no  heels,  only  they  Band  on 
their  Stalks,  like  little  double  Rofes ; 
and  the  degenerate  ones  are  like  thefe, 
only  the  ou ter m oft  -  larger  Leaves,  are 
commonly  of  a  purple  ;  but  the  lingle 
Flowers  of  the  Virginian,  have  long  yel- 
lowifh  heels,  fhadow’d  red,  <&c. 

They  Flower  in  the  end  of  May ;  when 
few  other  Flowers  fhew  themfelves, 
and  all  bear  Seeds^  but  fitch  Flowers  as 
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come  of  a  felf-coiour  fhould  be ’nipt  off, 
and  only  variegated  ones  left  for  Seed, 
which  being  fown  in  April,  in  the  Nur- 
fery,  will  bear  the  fecond  year  the  belt 
whereof  is  to  be  remov'd  into  the  Gar¬ 
den,  and  the  reft  thrown  away,  fa  as 
they  may  not  encumber  the  Ground. 

COMB,  in  fome  places  faid  to  be 
a  Valley  between  Hills  ;  and  in  others 
taken  for  a  Hill  or  Plain  between  a  Val¬ 
ley. 

COME  ;  the  fmall  Fibres  or  Tails 
of  Malt,  upon  its  firft  fhooting  forth. 

COMETS,  or  Blazing-Stars  ;  are 
unufual  and  extraordinary  Appearances, 
and  fometimes  prognosticate  great  Rains 
to  fucceed,  as  it  was  after  the  Comet, 
A.  D.  5-84,  infomuch,  that  it  was  then 
believ’d  a  fecond  Deluge,  or  Univerfal 
Flood,  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Drowning  of  the  whole  World:  At  o- 
ther  times,  great  Heats  and  Drought 
have  follow’d,  as  did  the  next  Summer 
after  the  Comet  in  January  1 47  2,  which 
was  of  that  ftrength  and  vehemency, 
that  the  Fire  burft  out  in  fome  places ; 
to  fay  nothing  of  mortal  Maladies, loath- 
fonae  Sickneffes,  <&c. 

COMFREY,  an  Herb  of  good  ufe 
both  for  Diet  and  Phyftek,  being  very- 
good  to  knit  broken  Bones,  clofe  up 
Fiefh,  Hop  Fluxes,  &c. 

COMMANDRY  ,  was  a  Manour 
or  Chief  Meffuage,  with  Lands  and  Te¬ 
nements  appertaining  thereto;  belonging 
to  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem » 
near  London ;  and  he  who  had  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  any  fuch  Manour  or  Houle, 
was  call’d  a  Commander,  tho’  he  could 
'not  difpofe  of  it,  but  to  the  life  of  the 
Priory,  only  taking  thence  his  own  Suf- 
jtenance,  according  to  his  degree.  Thus 
New-Eagle,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  is 
Bill  call’d  The  Ccmmandry  of  New- Eagle, 
jand  did  anciently  belong  to  the  faid  Pri¬ 
ory  ;  fo  were  Slebach  in  Pembrokefhire , 
|and  Shengay  in  Cambridge (hire,  Comman- 
dries,  in  the  time  of  the  Knights Temp- 
lars,  from  whom  thefe,  in  many  places  of 
■ England ,  were  call’d  Temples ;  as  Temple* 

I Bruere  in  Lincolnshire,  Temple-Newton  in 
f  Yorkshire. 

COMMERCE,  Trade  or  Traffic^ 
in  buying  and  felling,  alfo  intercourfb 
I  of 
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COM 

of  Society,  Correfpondenceor  Converfe. 

COMMISSION  of  bankrupt  ;  a 
Commiffion  from  under  the  Great  Sea] 
of  England ,  diredfed  to  y,  or  more  Com* 
miffioners,  to  enquire  into  the  Particu¬ 
lars  of  a  Man’s  Cir  cum  fiances,  that  is 
Failed,  or  Broke  (as  we  call  it-J  Thefe 
Commiflioners  are  to  adf  according  to 
certain  Statutes,  made  in  that  behalf ; 
as  34  and  35*  Hen.  8.  c.  4,  13  E/nr.  c. 

7.  1  Jac.  1.  c.  iy.  21  Jac.i.  c.  19. 

24  Car.  2.  e.  24.  for  the  Relief  of  Cre¬ 
ditors, 

Who  may  be  Bankrupts. 

All  Perfons  (by  the  Statutes  above 
recited)  uhng  Trade,  by  way  of  Bar¬ 
gain,  Exchange,  Barter,  ChevifTance,  or 
ctherwife,  in  Grofs,  or  Retail,  or  feek- 
ing  Trade,  or  Living  by  Buying  or  Seh 
ling,  Subjedf,  or  Denizon,  Scrivener, 
&c.  that  obtains  Protection,  unlefs  by 
Parliament  j  that  exhibits  a  Bill  againft 
a  Creditor,  to  take  lefs  than  due,  and 
to  procure  longer  time  of  payment, 
than  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  Contradbs;  or  being  indebted  100/. 
or  more,  fhall  not  pay,  or  compound 
for  the  fame,  within  6  Months  after  due, 
and  the  Debtor  be  Arrefted  for  the  fame; 
or  within  6  Months  after  an  Original 
Writ,  fued  out  to  recover  the  faidDebt, 
and  notice  thereof  given  to  him,  or  left 
in  Writing  at  his  Dwelling-houfe,  or 
place  of  Abode  ,•  or  being  Arrefted  for 
Debt,  fhall  after  his  Arreft  lie  in  Prifon 
2  Months,  or  more,  upon  that,  or  any 
other  Arreft  or  Detention  in  Prifon  for 
Debt  :  Or  being  Arrefted  for  100  /.  or. 
more,  of  juft  Debt,  fhall  at  any  time 
after  fuch  Arreft,  efcape  out  of  Prifon, 
or  procure  his  InJargement,  by  putting 
in  common  or  hired  Bail,  fhall  be  ac¬ 
counted  and  adjudged  a  Bankrupt ;  ex¬ 
cept  as  by  Stat.  14  Car.  2.  c.  24.  fuch 
as  have  Stock  in  the  EafiAndia.  or  Roy¬ 
al  Fifhery,  or  Guinea- Companies,  who 
fhall  not  be  efteem’d  Merchants  or  Tra¬ 
ders. 

Commijfioners ,  how  to  act 
Commiftioners;  in  the  Comm  lift  on 
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of  Bankruptcy,  may  (by  the  Majority} 
within  6  Months,  convey  all  Linds,  <&c. 
to  the  ufe  of  the  Creditors,  unlefs  re¬ 
mainder  be  in  the  King,  by  his  Gift ; 
and  they  may  fell  what  the  Bankrupt 
poffefles  as  owner,  tho5  fold  before,  &c, 

Commiftioners  (asaforefaid)  may  Au¬ 
thorize  to  break  open  Houfe,  Shop, 
Trunk,  &c.  and  feize. 

Commiftioners  (as  abovej  may  exa¬ 
mine  Offenders  on  Interrogatories,  and 
alfothe  Wife  of  the  Bankrupt. 

Commiftioners  may  aftign  Debts  due,, 
or  to  be  due,  and  properly  alter,  as  if 
made  to  them, 

Commiftioners  (asaforefaid)  may  ex¬ 
amine  the  Bankrupt  upon  Oath,  and  on 
notice  thrice  at  his  Houfe,  to  be  declar¬ 
ed  a  Bankrupt,  and  ony  Proclamations 
not  appearing,  caufe  him  to  be  Appre¬ 
hended. 

Commiflioners  may  proceed  to  Exe¬ 
cution,  on  Death,  after  Commiffion,- 
and  before  Diftribution. 

Commiftioners  beingSued,  may  plead 
this  general  Iffiue,  and  give  the  Statute  in 
Evidence. 

Commiflioners  may  commit  fuch  as 
refufe  to  anfwer  fully. 

Commiflioners  to  allow  Charges  to' 
Witnefles  lent  for. 

Commiflioners  to  declare  (on  requeft) 
the  bellowing  of  Bankrupts  Money,  <&c.- 

Commiftioners  are  to  fee  that  Credi¬ 
tors  be  reliev'd  pro  Rata,  without  regard 
to  greater  or  lefs  Security. 

Commiflions  of  Bankrupt  to  be  fued 
forth  within  y  years  after  being  a  Bank¬ 
rupt,  and  any  Creditor,  within  4  Months 
after  the  Commiffion,  and  till  Diftjibu- 
tion,  may  partake,  paying  fliare  of  Char¬ 
ges. 

A  COMMON,  common  Pafture- 
ground;  according  to  the  Law-definition  j 
that  Soil  or  Water,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
common  to  a  particular  Town  or  Lord- 
fhip,  as  Common  of  Pafture,  Common 
of  Fiftiing,  &c.  And  Common  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Common  in  grofs,  Common 
Appendant,  Common  Appurtenant,  and 
Common  by  way  of  Neighbourhood  ; 

1 .  Common  in  grofs ,  is  a  liberty  to  have 
Common  alone,  that  is,  without  any 
Land  or  Tenement,  in  another  Man’s 
1  Land/ 
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Land,  to  himfelf  for  Life,  or  to  him  and  |  COMPOST  or  COMPAS1  (in 


his  Heirs  ;  and  it  is  commonly  paded 
by  Deed  or  Grant,  or  Specialty,  a.  Com¬ 
mon  Appendant ,  and  Common)  Appurte¬ 
nant,  are  in  a  manner  confounded,  and 
defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  Common,  ap¬ 
pertaining  to,  or  depending  on  fuch  or 
fiich  a  Freehold,  which  Common  muft 
be  taken  with  Beads  commonable,  as 
Horfes,  Oxen,  Kine,  and  Sheep,  being 
accounted  fitted  for  the  Ploughman  ; 
and  not  of  Goats,  Geefe  and  Hogs;  but 
Ibme  diftinguifh  them  thus,  That  Com¬ 
mon  Appurtenant  may  be  fevered  from 
the  Land  whereto  it  appertains,  but  not 
Common  Appendant.  3.  Common  byrea- 
fon  of  a  Neighbourhood ,  is  a  liberty  that 1 


Husbandry)  Soil  or  Dung  for  the  im¬ 
proving  of  Land,  Trees,  &c. 

COMPOUND  FLOWERS, 
(among  Florifls )  are  thofe  that  confifts 
of  Leaves  and  a  Trunk  of  fmall  Threads, 
and  Compound  Leaves,  fuch  as  are  3  or  4 
together. 

CONCOCTION,  is  digeftion  or 
the  Fermention  of  the  fmalleft  Parti¬ 
cles  that  Food  confifts  of,  that  they  may 
be  fitted  and  made  proper  for  the  Nou- 
ridiment  and  increafe  of  an  annual  Bo^ 
dy.  There  are  reckoned  y  Concoctions. 

The  id  is  made  in  the  Stomach  (as 
mod  fuppole)  by  a  kind  of  Ferment, 
which  partly  remains  there  from  the  Re- 
the  Tenants  of  one  Lord  in  one  Town  licks  of  the  former  Food,  and  partly 
have  to  a  Common ,  with  the  Tenants  flows  thither  from  theCeliack  Arteries* 
of  another  Lord  in  another  Town;  and  j  The  2d  is  made  in  the  Guts,  by  the 
thofe  that  claim  this  kind  of  Common  Gall  and  Pancreatick  Juice. 

(which  is  ufually  call’d  Inter commoning)  The  3d  is  in  the  Glandules,  of  the 

may  not  put  their  Cattle  into  the  Com-  Mefentery  from  theLympha,  or  Water 
mon  of  the  other  Town,  for  then  they  which  mixes  it  felf  with  the  Chyle, 
are  diftrainable;  but  turningthem  into  The  4th  is  in  the  Lungs,  from  the 
their  own  Fields,  jf  they  dray  into  the  mixing  the  Air  in  dome  Meafure  with 
Neighbour  Common,  they  mud  be  differ’d,  the  Blood  there. 

COMMOTE  {Brit.  Cvommved.)  in  j  The  yth  is  in  the  Veflels  and  Bowels, 
Wales „  is  a  Cantred  or  Hundred,  con-  in  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Tedicles, 
taining  yo  Villages.  Wales  was  ancient-  C  O  NEY,  or  RABBET the  Na- 
[y  divided  into  3  Provinces, North-Wales,  ture  ©f  this  little  Animal  is  fuch,  that 


South-Wales,  and  Wefl-Wales  ;  and  each 
of  thefe  again  were  fubdivided  intoC^- 
r reds,  and  every  Cantred  into  Com  motes : 
The  Word  fignifies  alfo  a  great  Seigno- 
ry,  and  may  include  one,  or  divers  Ma~ 
nours. 

COMMUTATION  ;  See  Barter . 
COMPANY,  an  Aflembly  or  Meet¬ 
ing  ;  a  Society  or  Corporate  Body. 
Companies  of  Merchants,  are  either,  1 . 
Societies  in  joint  Stocks  ;  as  the  Fajl- 
Xndia  Company,  Greenland-Company  and 
Morea-Company,  or  2  Regular  Compa¬ 
res,  as  thofe  of  Eajl-land,  Ha?nburgh , 
Mufcovy&nd  Turkey. 

COMPOSITION,  (in  the  way 
)f  Trade )  is  when  a  Debtor  not  being 


die  begins  to  breed  at  a  Year  old,  andl 
bears  at  lea  ft  7  times  in  a  Year;  if  die 
litters  in  March,  die  carries  young  in 
her  Belly  30  Days,  and  as  foon  as  die  has 
Kennel’d,  goes  to  Buck  again ;  neither 
can  they  fuckle  their  young,  till  they 
have  been  with  Buck. 

Thefe  Creatures  are  very  profitable 
for  their  great  encreafe,  and  their  being 
kept  on  dry  barren  Gravel  or  Sand  that 
will  maintain  nothing  elfe,  which  the 
drier  ’tis  the  better  for  them,  befides 
that  fuch  Lands  are  much  improv’d  by 
their  Dung  for  Rye. 

They  may  be  kept  as  well  tame  as 
wild,  and  above  all  other  Beads  delight 
in  Imprifonment  and  Solitarinefs;  they 


ible  todifehaige  his  .whole  Debt,,  com-  j  are  violently  hot  in  the  A£t  of  Genera- 
aounds  or  agrees  with  the  Creditor  tQrtion,  performing  it  with  fuch  vigour 


aay  him  a  certain  Sum  of  Money,  to  be 
:aken  in  dead  of  all  that  is  due  ;  for 
which  part  he  obtains  a  Receipt  in  full, 
is  for  the  whole  Debt, 


and  excefs,  that  they  fwoon,  and  lie  in 
Trances  a  good  fpace  after  the  Deed  is 
done.  The  Males  are  given  too  much 
to  Cruelty,  and  would  kill  the  young 

ones 
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©nes  they  come  at,  whence  it  is,  the 
Females  after  they  have  Kennel’d  hide 
their  Young,  and  clofe  up  the  Holes,  fo 
that  the  Buck  may  not  find  them.  They 
encreafe  wonderfully,  bringing  forth  e- 
very  Month  ;  therefore  when  they  are 
kept  tame  in  Boxes,  they  muft  be  watch¬ 
ed  and  as  foon  as  they  have  Kennel’d, 
put  to  the  Buck ;  for  other  wife  they  II 
mourn,  and  hardly  bring  up  their 

Young. 

The  Boxes  in  which  tame  Conies 
fhould  be  kept,  are  to  be  made  of  thin 
Wainfcot-boards,  about  2  foot  fquare, 
and  1  foot  highs  and  that  fquare  fhould 
be  divided  into  4  Rooms  5  a  quarter 
with  open  Windows  of  Wire,  thro’ 
which  the  Coney  may  feed  ;  and  a  lefs 
Room  without  Light,  wherein  fhe  may 
Lodge  and  Kennel,  with  a  Trough, 
wherein  may  be  put  Meat,  and  other 
Neceffaries  for  her,  before  each  of  them  ; 
thus  may  be  made  Box  upon  Box  in  di¬ 
vers  Stories,  keeping  the  Bucks  by  them- 
felves,  and  the  Doe  fo  like  wife,  except 
it  be  fuch  Does  as  have  not  bred,  with 
which  you -may  let  a  Buck  lodge.  And 
farther  when  a  Doe  has  Kennel’d  one 
Neft,  and  then  Kennel’d  another,  thefirft 
muft  be  taken  from  her,  and  be  put  to- 
oether  in  a  feveral  Box,  amongft  Rab¬ 
bets  of  their  own  Age,  provided  the 
Box  be  not  pefter'd,  but  that  they  have 

cafe  and  liberty.  . 

For  the  choice  of  thefe  tame  Conies, 
there  is  no  need  to  look  to  their  fhape, 
but  to  their  Richnefs,  only  the  Bucks 
muft  he  chofe  by  their  Largeft  and  Rich- 

eft  Conies  that  can  be  got;  and  that  Skin 
is  efteemed  the  richeft,  which  has  the 
moft  equal  mixture  of  black  and  white 
Hair  together,  yet  the  black  rather  flia- 
dowing  the  white;  a  black  Skin  with  a 
few  Silver  Hairs  being  much  richer,  than 
a  white  Skin  with  a  few  black  ones ; 
but  equally  mixt  is  beft  of  all.  Then 
for  the  Profit  of  rich  Conies,  every  one 
of  them  that  are  killed  in  Seaion,  as 
from  Martlemafs  till  after  Candlemafs,  is 
worth  5*  other  Conies,  as  being  much 
better  and  larger  :  and  when  another3s 
Skin  is  worth  2  Pence  at  the  moft,  they 
are  worth  2  Shillings  or  more.  Again, 
the  encreafe  is  oftner,  at  one  Kindling 


bringing  forth  more  than  any  wild  Co¬ 
ney  does :  Be/ides  they  am  ever  ready  at 
hand  for  the  Difh,  Winter  and  Summer, 
without  Charge  of  Nets,  Ferrets, 
and  give  their  Bodies  Gratis,  their  Skins 
always  paying  the  charge  of  their  Ma¬ 
tters,  with  Intereft. 

The  beft  Food  you  can  feed  them  with^ 
is  the  fweeteft,  fhorteft,  and  beft  Hay 
that  car/be  got;  of  which  1  Load  will 
ferve  200  Couple  a/year,  and  out  of  the 
Stock  of  200,  as  many  may  be  fpent  in 
the  Houfe,  and  as  many  fold  in  the 
Market,  yet  maintain  a  good  Stock  to 
anfwer  all  Cafualties.  This  Hay  muft 
be  put  to  them  in  little  Cloven  flicks, 
that  they  may  with  eafe  reach  and  pull 
it  out  of  the  fame,  but  fo  as  not  to  fcat- 
ter  nor  wafteany;  and  in  the  Troughs 
under  the  Boxes,  fweet  Oats  and  Water 
fhould  be  put  for  them  ;  and  this  is  to  be 
their  ordinary  and  conftant  Food,  all  o- 
ther  being  to  be  ufed  Phyfically,  as  twice 
or  thrice  a  Fortnight,  to  cool  their  Bo¬ 
dies,  give  them  Mallows,  Clover-grafs , 
four  Docks ,  Blades  of  Corn,  Cabbage,  or 
Cotewort- leaves ,  and  the  like;  all  which, 
both  cool  and  nourifh  exceedingly,  but 
fweet  Grains  fhould  be  feldom  ufed, 
fince  there  is  nothing  rots  them  fooner. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  when  any 
Grafs  is  cut  with  Weeds,  that  no  Hem¬ 
lock  grow  among  it;  for  tho’  they  will 
eat  it  with  greedinefs,  yet  ’tis  a  prefent 
Poifon,  and  kills  them  fuddenly.  Their 
Boxes  alio  are  to  be  kept  fweet  and  clean 
every  day;  for  the  ftrong  favour  of  their 
Pifs  and  Ordure  is  fo  violent,  that  it  will 
both  annoy  themfelves,  and  thofe  that 
come  near  them. 

But  for  the  keeping  of  tame  Coneys, 
Mr  .  Mortimer  rather  recommends  a  large 
Barn,  contrived  after  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  that  are  built  for  preferving 
Corn  and  keeping  out  Vermin :  Becaufe 
they  muft  lye  dry  and  warm,  or  elfe 
they  will  not  breed  in  Winter,  which 
is  the  chief  time  of  their  Profit,  and 
what  makes  them  preferr’d  before  the 
wild  ones;  belides  that  they  prove  much 
better  Meat,  when  they  have  their  li¬ 
berty,  efpecially  the  white  (hockTurkey 
Rabbet. 

Lafily,  For  the  Infirmities  Rabbets  are: 


CON 

fubjetd  to,  they  are  two-fold,  i.  Rot , 
which  comes  by  giving  them  Green 
Meat,  or  gathering  them  Greens,  and 
giving  it  them  with  the  Due  on  ;  there¬ 
fore  let  them  have  it  but  feldom,  and 
then  the  drynefs  of  the  Hay  will  ever 
dry  up  the  moifture,  knit  them  and 
keep  them  found  without  danger.  vz. 
There  is  a  certain  Rage  of  Madnefs, 
ecca honed  by  corrupt  Blood,  fpringing 
from  the  Rankneis  of  their  keeping, 
and  ’tis  known  by  their  wallowing  and 
tumbling  with  their  Heels  upwards,  and 
leaping  in  their  Boxes ;  the  Cure  where¬ 
of  is  to  give  them  Tare-th idle  to  eat. 

CONEY-CATCHING;  there 
are  divers  ways  of  taking  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures  ;  particularly,  fuch  as  draggle 
from  their  Burroughs,  may  be  taken 
with  fmall  Grey -hounds,  orMungrels. 
bred  »p  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  their 
places  of  Hunting  are  among  Bufhes, 
Hedges,  Corn-fields,  and  frefh  Fa¬ 
ilures  :  and  tho’  you  fhould  mifs  kil¬ 
ling  of  them,  yet  they  are  thereby 
drove  back  to  their  Retreats,  over 
whofe  holes  you  may  lay  Purfe-Nets ; 
then  put  in  a  Ferret  clofe  muzzled, 
which  will  quickly  make  them  boll- 
out  again  to  the  Net,  and  fo  you  take  ] 
them;  neither  are  the  drawing  Ferrets 
to  be  defpifed,  when  they  are  young; 
there  is  like  wife  excellent  Sport  to  be 
made  with  Tumblers,  who  will  kill 
Conies  abundantly. 

CONIFEROUS,  bearing  Cones 
or  Cloggs,  a  Term  applied  by  Her- 
baliftsy  to  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Plants  that 
bear  a  fcaly  Fruit  of  a  woody  Subfiance 
and  Conical  Figure,  containing  many 
Seeds,  which  being  ripe,  drop  out  of 
the  feveral  Cells  or  Partitions  of  the 
Cone,  that  then  gapes  or  opens  for 
that  purpofe.  Such  are  the  Beach-tree, 
the  Firr,  the  Pine,  the  Alder,  &c. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  Place 
to  lay  up  fafe,  or  keep  any  thing  in; 
efpecially  a  Store-houfe  for  Plants , 
Fruits ,  &c, 

C  O  N  S  E  RV.A  TO  R  Y,  for 
Plants ,  See  Green-houfe . 

C  O  N  S  E  R  V  A  T  O  R  Y ,  for 
Fruit)  mud  be  expofed  to  the  South 


CON 

or  Ead,  or  at  lead  to  the  Wcft-Sufc* 
the  Northern  dtuation  being  pernici¬ 
ous  to  it;  and  its  Walls  at  lead  24  in¬ 
ches  thick,  otherwise  the  Frod  cannot 
be  kept  out ;  the  Windows,  beddes  the 
common  Quarrels,  mud  have  good 
double  Paper-Safhes,  very  clofe,  and 
well  dopt  together  with  a  double  Door, 
that  the  cold  Air  may  not  be  able  to 
enter;  but  as  the  Air  and  Frod  is  de- 
dru&ive  therein,  folikewife,  Fire  will 
caufe  a  diforder;  there  mud  therefore 
be  a  double  care  to  keep  out  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other :  So  that  it  is  requi- 
dte,  condantly  to  have  fome  Water  in 
an  Earthen  Vedel  in  the  Store-houfe, 
to  give  certain  notice,  whether  the 
Frod  approaches  or  no;  neither  will 
it  be  lefs  ufelefs  to  have  a  good  Wea¬ 
ther- Glafs,  {hewing  the  feveral  De¬ 
grees  of  Heat  and  Cold,  placed  on  the 
out-dde  of  the  Northern  Expofure,  to 
give  timely  Warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  Frod;  and  upon  the  Symptoms 
thereof,  all  careful  means  aretobeufed 
to  cover  the  Fruits  with  Quilts  or  Blan¬ 
kets,  or  elfe  a  great  deal  of  dry  Mofs, 
to  preferve  them  from  perilhing  ;  but 
\  in  mod  violent  Frods,  it  will*  be  mate- 
1  rial  to  carry  them  into  Cellars,  till  they 
are  over ;  and  in  thofe  cafes,  care  mud 
be  had  to  replace  them  all  in  the  fame 
Order  they  were  in  before  in  the  Store- 
houfe  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Weather 
grows  better,  fuch  as  are  ripe  or  taint¬ 
ed,  are  to  be  removed. 

The  Fruits  are  alfo  'as  well  to  be  fe- 
cured  againd  all  ill  tades  as  againd  cold, 
from  the  Neighbourhood  of  Hay, 
Straw,  ere.  For  which  reafon,  the 
Confervatory  mud  not  only  have  good 
Overtures,  an  high  Ceiling  of  10  or 
12  foot,  but  the  Windows  are  often 
to  be  kept  open,  when  there  is  no 
fear  of  Cold,  either  in  the  Night  or  in 
the  Day  :  'But  neither  Cellar  nor  Gar¬ 
ret  are  fit  to  make  a  Confervatory  ; 
the  former  inclining  the  Fruit  to  Rot- 
tennefs,  and  the  other  is  fubjecd  to  the 
cold,  which  eadly  penetrates  the  Roof ; 
fo  that  a  Ground-room  is  bed,  or  at 
lead,  a  Fird-dory,  accompany ’d  with 
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other  Lodging  Rooms,  over  and  un¬ 
der  it,  as  well  as  on  the  (ides. 

And  farther,  the  Confervatory  fhould 
be  furnifla’d  with  many  Shelves,  framed 
together,  in  order  to  lodge  the  Fruits 
feparate  one  from  another,  the  fi¬ 
ned;  on  the  bell;  fide;  and  the  Shelves 
diftance  fhould  be  9  or  10  Inches  afun- 
der,  and  17  or  18  broad;  but  they 
muft  be  made  a  little  doping  on  the  out- 
lide  about  an  Inch  in  breadth,  with  an 
edge  2  Fingers  high,  to  keep  the  Fruit 
from  falling ;  and  for  the  preventing 
of  rottennefs,  every  Shelf  fhould  be 
vifited  every  other  day,  without  fail, 
to  remove  whatever  may  be  tainted: 
They  fhould  be  alfo  covered  with  fome- 
what  as  dry  Mofs,  or  fine  Sand  about 
an  Inch  thick,  to  keep  the  Fruit  hea¬ 
dy  and  afunder ;  for  they  fhould  by  no 
means  be  allow’d  to  touch  one  ano¬ 
ther  :  And  laftly,  care  mult  be  taken 
to  fweep  the  Confervatory  often,  to 
fuffer  no  Cobwebs  therein,  and  to  keep 
it  from  Rats  and  Mice ;  neither  will  it 
be  amifs  to  allow  fome  fecret  entrance 
for  Cats,  otherwife  the  Fruit  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  gnawed  by  thofe 
pernicious  little  Domellick  Animals. 

To  C  O  N  S  I  G  N  Goods ;  is  to  pre- 
fent,  deliver,  or  make  them  over ;  espe¬ 
cially,  Goods  arefaid  to  be  configned  to 
a  Eattor,  when  they  are  lent  to  him  by 
his  Employer  to  be  fold,  <tsrc.  Or  when 
a  Fadtor  fends  back  Goods  to  his  Em¬ 
ployer,  they  are  faid  to  be  configned 
to  that  Employer. 

CONS  TA  B  L  E ;  this  word  is  di- 
verfly  ufed,  there  being  a  great  Officer 
formerly , who  was  called  High- Confl  able 
of  England ;  but  the  Confiables  of 
Hundreds  and  Franchifes  were  firfi  or¬ 
dained  by  King  Edward  I.  for  the  Con- 
fervation  of  the  Peace,  and  view  of  Ar¬ 
mour  ;  2  Confiables  in  every  Hundred 
and  Franchife,  who  in  Latin  are  call’d 
Cmftabularii  Capitales ,'  High- Confia¬ 
bles',  yet  continuance  of  time,  andin- 
creafe  both  of  People  and  Offences, 
have  under  thefe  made  others  in  every 
Town  or  Parifh,  call’d  Petty-Confia- 
bles,  who  are  of  like  nature,  but  of, 
isferior  Authority.  Befides  thefe,, there  j 
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are  Officers  of  particular  Places  call’d' 
by  this  Name,  as  the  Conftable  of  the 
Tower  of  London ,  of  Wwdfor-Cafilet 
Dover-Cafile ,  &c. 

CONSTABLE’S  OINTMENT, 
an  experienc’d  Remedy  to  make  a  Hor- 
fes  Hoof  grow,  and  render  it  loft  and 
tough  ;  “  Take  new  Wax,  Goats-greafe, 
tc  for  for  want  of  that,  frefh  Sheeps- 
“  fuet)  and  the  fat  of  Bacon,  cut  in- 
“  to  fmall  pieces  and  fieeped  in  Wa- 
“  ter  24  Hours,  till  it  grows  frefii ; 
“  the  Water  being  changed  every  3  or 
“  4  Hours  ;  of  each  a  pound,  melt 
“  thefe  together,  and  add  a  large  Hand- 
“  ful  of  thefecond  Barkof  Elder,  and 
“  if  it  be  in  the  Spring,  2  Handfuls 
“  of  Elder-buds,  when  they  are  about 
“  the  bignefs  of  your  Thumb.  Boil 
the  Ingredients  over  a  flow  Fire  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Hour,  ftirring  them  from  time 
to  time :  Then  fqueeze  the  Matter 
thro’  a  coaffe  Cloth,  and  put  the  brain¬ 
ing  into  the  fame  Bafon  or  Pot,  with 
2  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Olive,  4  Ounces 
of  Turpentine,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
Honey.  Afterwards  remove  the  Vef- 
fel  from  the  Fire,  and  ftir  the  Oint¬ 
ment  till  it  be  quite  cold.  Anoint  the 
Hoof  therewith  once  a  Day,  the 
breadth  of  an  Inch  round  the  Hair ; 
or  if  the  Hoof  be  much  worn,,  fpread 
the  Ointment  on  Flax,  and  wrap  it 
carefully  about  the  Hoof,  renewing 
the  Application  twice  a  Week,  but 
bill  continuing  the  fame  Flax. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  Horfes 
is  of  2  forts,  one  call'd  a  dry  Malady, 
the  other  a  Confumption  of  theFlefiv. 
The  firfi  comes  by  violent  Heats  and 
Colds,  with  fretting  and  gnawing  Hu¬ 
mours  that  defcend  out  of  the  Head, 
and  fall  upon  the  Lungs,  caufing  at  firfi 
thin  Matter  to  run  from  the  Nofe;  but 
afterfome  certain  time,  it  growsthick, 
tough  and  vifcous,  which  ceafes,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  a  Maceration  and  Lean- 
nefs  of  the  whole  Body,  lo  that  the 
Beaft  droops  and  pines  away,  andtho 
he  eats  and  drinks,  yet  he  does  not  di- 
geft  his  Meat  kindly  to  do  him  good  : 
Thefignsof  thisDifeafe,  which  is  hard 
to  >be  cured,  are.  That  his  Fleffi  fooo 
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^aftes  away,  his  Belly  is  gaUnt,  and  the 
Skin  thereof  is  fo  hard  dretched,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fhrunk  up,  that  if  youdrike  it  with 
your  Hand  it  will  found  like  a  Tabor; 
neither  will  his  Hairs  (lied  in  due  Sea- 
fon,  as  other  Horfes  do,  and  he’ll  have 
a  kind  of  husking  Cough  as  if  he  had 
fwallowed  fome  fmall  Bones.  The  o- 
ther  Confumption  of  the  Fle(h  is  alfo 
Occafioned  by  a  Cold,  which  for  want 
of  a  cure  in  time,  occafions  this  Ma¬ 
ceration  or  Leannefs  throughout  the 
whole  Body;  and  comes  feveral ways, 
either  by  violent  Heats,  or  immode- 
fate  Labour,  or  riding  him  into  the 
Water  before  he  is  throughly  cold, 
and  fetting  him  up  negligently  after¬ 
wards. 

There  is  a  multiplicity  of  ways  and 
Remedies  prefcribed  for  the  Cure  of 
this  Didemper,  the  chief  are, 

1.  Take  a  Sheeps- head  with  the  Wooll 
on,  wafli  it  clean,  and  boil  it  in  a  Gal¬ 
lon  of  fair  Water,  till  the  Flefh  come 
from  the  Bones,  then  drain  it  and  put 
into  the  Broth  half  a  pound  of  refin’d 
Sugar  with  Cinnamon ,  Conferve  of  I 
Jxofes,  Conferve  of  Barberries ,  and  of 
Cherries ,  of  each  3  ounces,  give  the 
Horfe  a  quart  every  Morning  fading, 
and  let  his  Drink  be  either  fweet  Mafh- ' 
es,  or  white  Water ;  but  take  no  Blood 
from  him  in  this  Difeafe  ;  and  be  not 
too  bude  in  adminidring  Purges,  but 
Cordials. 

2.  But  more  particularly  for  the 
Lungs,  Take  fome  Horfe  Lungwort ,  or 
Mullet ,  flared,' damp  and  drain  it,  then 
a  good  Spoonful  of  Fenugreek ,  and  as 
much  of  Madder ,  made  into  fine 
Powder,  give  your  Horfe  this  with  a 
quart  of  good  Ale  or  Beer  every  other 
day,  for  12  or  14  days,  fprinlde  his  Hay 
with  Water,  and  let  his  Oats  be  wadi 
ed  in  good  Ale,  his  Drink  whjte  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  fometimes  fweet  Mafnes. 

3.  Others  take  a  Snake ,  whofe  Head 
and  Tail  they  cutoff,  and  flea  it,  then 
cutting  the  fame  to  pieces  the  length 
of  one’s  Finger,  they  road  it  like  an 
£el  upon  a  Spit,  bade  it,  keep  the  Oil 
of  it  in  a  Glafs,  with  which  they  a- 
t$M  the  Horde's  Bread,  and  the 
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fliort  Ribs  that  are  againft  the  Lungs* 
and  that  often,  but  fird  clip  [oi  the 
Hair;  ’tis  a  good  Remedy. 

4.  There  are  many  Prefcriptions  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  Liver,  but  no 
abfoiute  Cure ;  at  did  let  the  Horfe 
have  a  pint  of  Sack ,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  Blood  of  a  young  Fig * 
luke-warm  to  drink,  or  for  3  days  to¬ 
gether  give  him  no  other  Food  than 
warm  Wrort,  and  baked  Oats,  and  keep 
him  fading  the  night  before  he  receives 
his  Medicine;  or,  put  into  the  Wort 
which  he  drinks,  2  or  3  Spoonfuls  of 
the  Powder  of  Agrimony ,  Red  Rofe- 
leaves ,  Saccarum  Rojaceum,  Diarca- 
don ,  Abbatis,  Diafantalon,  Liquorice , 
and  of  a  Wolf’s  iJver.  And  ladly, 
you  may  give  Sulphur  and  Myrrh , 
beat  into  fine  Powder,  mixed  with  a 
new-laid  Egg,  in  half  a  pint  of  Malm- 
fey ,  and  feparatehim  from  other  Hor¬ 
fes,  for  the  Difeafe  is  Infectious. 
See  more  in  the  lad  Receipt  under  the 
Article  cold. 

CONTRABAND  or  CONTRA¬ 
BANDED  GOODS,  fuch  Goods  as 
are  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
Proclamation  to  be  brought  into  this 
Kingdom,  or  conveyed  into  Foreign 
Countries  ;  as  Bone-lace,  Buttons^ 
Thrown-Silk,  Sword-Blades,  z?c. 

CONTRA-ESPALIER,  a  name 
given  to  Trees  that  are  plac’d  on  the 
Edges  of  a  Square,  along  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  Alley,  or  Walk  of  Efpaliers  and 
bgnides  the  fame  as  Trees  eppofite  to 
an  Efpalier,  and  imitating  them  in 
Form. 

C  O  N  V  A  L-L I  L  Y,  May  Lily ,  or 
Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  has  a  drong  Root* 
that  runs  into  the  Ground,  and  comes 
up  in  divers  places  with  3  or  4  long 
and  broad  Leaves ;  and  from  thence 
rifes  a  naked  Stalk,  with  Flowers  at 
j  top,  like  little  Bottles  with  open  Mouths 
of  a  comfortable  fweet  Scent;  another 
I  is  different  from  it  only  in  Flowers, 
j  which  are  of  a  fine  pale  red;  both  of 
j  them  Flower  in  May,  and  bear  bed 
in  a  diady  and  mean  Soil.  The  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  good 
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In  the  Apoplexy,  Falling  Sicknefs,  Pal- 
he,  ere. 

C  O  O  M,  the  Soot  that  gathers  o- 
Ver  the  Oven’s  Mouth. 

COOMB  or  COMB,  of  Corn,  a 
Meaiure  containing  4  Bulhels,  or  half 
a  Quarter. 

COP,  the  top  of  any  thing,  a  Tuft 
on  the  Head  of  Birds. 

COPE;  a'Cuftom  or  Tribute  due 
to  the  King,  or  Lord  of  the  Manour, 
out  of  the  Lead-mines  in  the  Wapentake 
of  Wickfworth  in  the  County  of  Derby, 
of  which  Mr.  Manlove ,  in  his  Treatife 
of  thofe  Liberties  and  Cuftoms : 

Egrefs,  and  Regrefs ,  to  the  Kings  High- 
.  Way , 

The  Miners  have ,  and  Lot  and  Cope 
they  pay. 

The  Thirteenth  Dijh  of  Oar  within  their 
Aline  , 

To  the  Lord  for  Lot,  they  pay  at  mea- 
furing  time  : 

Six-pence  a  Load,  for  Cope,  the  Lora 
demands , 

And  that  is  paid  to  the  Bergh-m afters 
hands ,  dec. 

COPES  - MATE?  a  Partner  in 
Merchandizing. 

COPING-IRONS,  Inftruments 
11  fed  by  Falconers ,  in  Coping  or  Par¬ 
ing  a  Hawks  Beak,  Pounces  or  I  alons, 
when  over  grown. 

COPPERAS,  Green-Englifh ;  Cop¬ 
peras-Stones,  which  fome  call  Gold- 
Stones,  are  found  on  the  Sea- fh ore,  in 
EjJ'ex ,  Hampjkire,  and  fo  Weft-ward, 
there  being  great  quantities  thereof  on 
the  Clifts,  but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  on 
the  fhore,  where  the  Tides  Ebb  and 
Flow  over  them  :  They  are  of  a  bright 
{Fining,  Silver-Colour ;  the  next  fuch  as 
are  of  a  rufty  deep  yellow, and  the  worit 
fuch  as  have  Gravel  and  Dirt  in  em, 
of  a  fallen  umber-colour.  In  order  to 
prepare  Copperas  Beds  according  as  the 
Ground  will  permit  ;  the  Beds  fhould 
be  rammed  very  well,  firft  withftrong 
Clay,  and  then  with  the  Rubbifh  of 
Chalk,  whereby  the  Liquor  that  drains 
out  of  the  Diffolution  of  the  Stones, 
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is  Convey’d  into  a  wooden,  hollow 
Trough,  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  Bed, 
and  cover’d  with  a  Board;  being  alfo 
boarded  on  all  ftdes,  and  laid  lower  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  by  which 
means  the  Liquor  is  convey’d  into  a 
Ciftern  under  the  Boiling- houfe.  When 
the  Beds  are  indifferently  well  dried, 
the  Work- men  lay  on  the  Stones  about 
2  foot  thick,  which  Stones  will  be  5 
or  6  years  before  they  yield  any  con- 
ftderable  quantity  of  Liquor;  and  be¬ 
fore  that,  the  Liquor  they  yield  is  but 
weak;  they  ripen  by  the  Sun  and  Rain, 
yet  experience  fhews,  that  watering 
the  Stones,  tho’  with  Water  prepared 
by  lying  in  the  Sun,  and  poured  thro5 
very  fmall  holes  of  a  Watering-pot,  re¬ 
tards  the  Work.  In  time,  thefe  Stones 
turn  into  a  kind  of  Vitriolick-  Earth, 
which  will  fwell  and  ferment  like 
Leven’d  Dough. 

When  the  Bed  is  come  to  Perfection, 
once  in  4  years  they  refrefh  it,  by  lay¬ 
ing  new  Stones  on  the  top;  and  when 
they  make  a  new  Bed,  they  take  a 
good  quantity  of  the  old  fermented 
Earth,  and  mingle  with  new  Stones, 
whereby  the  work  is  foftened,  fo  that 
the  old  Earth  never  becomes  ufelefs. 
The  Ciftern  before-mentioned,  is  made 
of  ftrong  Oaken  Boards,  well  joined 
and  chalked,  and  great  care  is  to  be 
taken,  that  the  Liquor  do  not  drain 
through  the  Beds,  or  out  of  the  Ci¬ 
ftern:  The  belt  way  for  the  preventi¬ 
on  thereof,  is  to  divide  the  Ciftern  in 
the  middle,  by  Oaken  Boards  chalked 
as  before,  fo  as  one  of  them  may  be 
mended,  in  cafe  of  a  Defebf  :  The 
more  Rain  falls,  the  more,  but  the 
weaker,  will  be  the  Liquor;  the  good- 
nels  of  which  is  tried  by  Weights  pro¬ 
ved  for  thatpurpofe;  14  Penny-weight 
is  rich,  or  an  Egg  being  put  into  the 
Liquor,  the  higher  it  fwims  above  it, 
the  ftrongerit  is ;  within  one  Minute 
after  the  Egg  is  put  in,  the  Liquor 
will  boil  and  froth ;  and  in  3  Minutes 
the  Shell  will  be  quite  worn  off. 

Out  of  the  aforefaid  Ciftern,  the  Li¬ 
quor  is  pumped  into  a  Boiler  of  Lead, 
about  S  foot  fquare^  containing  near  iz 
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Tuns,  which  is  thus  ordered ;  firfl  they 
lay  long  pieces  of  Caft  Iron,  12  In¬ 
ches  fquate,  as  long  as  the  breadth  of 
the  Boiler,  about  12  Inches  one  from 
another,  and  24  inches  above  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Fire:  then  crofs-waysthey 
lay  ordinary  flat  Iron-bars  as  Olofe  as 
they  can,  the  fides  being  made  up 
with  Brick-work.  In  the  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  of  this  Boiler  is  laid  a 
Trough  of  Lead,  wherein  they  put  at 
firft  an  100  pound  weight  of  old  Iron. 
The  Fuel  for  boiling  is  Nezvcafile  Coals, 
and  in  the  Boiling  by  degrees,  they 
put  in  more  Iron,  amounting  in  all  to 
15  pound  weight  in  a  boiling,  and  as 
the  Liquor  waftes  they  pump  in  frefti 
Liquor  into  the  boiling ;  but  that  was 
found  too  tedious,  and  the  Work  has 
been  fince  facilitated,  fo  that  the  Work¬ 
men  have  boiled  off  3  Boilers  of  or¬ 
dinary  Liquor  in  a  Week  ,•  which  is 
done,  1.  By  ordering  the  Furnace  fo, 
as  that  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  all  parts 
of  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace  ;  and  inftead  of  pumping  cold  Li* 
quor  into  the  Boiler,  they  fupply  the 
wafte,  whereby  the  Boiler  is  checked 
fometimes  for  10  hours ;  by  a  Leaden 
Veffel,  called  a  Heater ,  fet  at  the  end 
of  the  Boiler,  and  a  little  higher,  fup- 
ported  by  Bars  of  Iron,  as  before,  and 
filled  with  Liquor,  which  by  convey¬ 
ance  of  Heat  from  the  Furnace,  is  kept 
near  boiling-hot,  and  fo  continually 
fupplies  the  wafte  of  the  Boiler,  with¬ 
out  hindring  the  boiling.  2.  By  put¬ 
ting  in  due  proportions  of  Iron  from 
time  to  time  into  the  Boiler ;  as  foon 
as  they  perceive  the  Liquor  to  boil 
.(Jowly,  they  put  in  more  Iron,  which 
will  fpeedily  quicken  it  ;  befides,  if 
they  do  not  continually  fupply  the 
boiling  Liquor  with  Iron,  the  Coppe¬ 
ras  will  gather  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Boiler  and  melt,  and  1b  it  will  do,  if 
the  Liquor  be  not  prefently  drawn  off 
from  the  Boiler  into  a  Cooler,  as  foon 
as  ’tis  enough. 

The  Cooler  is  oblong,  20  foot  in 
length,  9  over  at  the  top,  5  deep,  ta¬ 
per’d  towards  the  bottom,  and  made 
of  Tarrafs,  into  which  they  let  the  Li- 
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quor  run,  fo  foon  as  ’tis  boiled  enough; 
The  Copperas  herein,  will  be  gather¬ 
ing  or  working  14  ori^  days,  andga<- 
thers  as  much  on  the  fides  as  in  the 
bottom,  about  5  inches  thick.  Some 
put  Bullies  into  the  Cooler,  about  which 
the  Copperas  will  gather:  That  which 
flicks  to  the  fides,  and  to  the  Bufhes, 
is  of  a  bright  Green :  that  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  of  a  foul  dirty  colour.  After 
14  Days,  they  convey  the  Liquor  in¬ 
to  another  Cooler,  and  referve  it  to  be 
boiled  again  with  new  Liquor.  The 
Copperas  they  (hovel  on  a  Floor  ad- 
joyning,  fo  that  the  Liquor  may  drain 
from  it  into  another  Cooler.  Copperas 
may  be  boiled  without  Iron,  but  with 
difficulty  ;  and  without  it,  the  Boiler 
will  be  in  danger  of  melting  :  Howe® 
ver,  fometimes  in  ftfrringthe  Earth  on 
the  Beds,  they  find  pieces  oP  Coppe¬ 
ras  produc’d,  by  lying  in  the  Sun. 

COPPERAS-WATER,  is  a 
Medicine  uied  for  Horfes ;  and  the  way 
of  making  it,  is  to  take  2  quarts  of 
fair  Water,  to  put  it  into  a  clean  Poft* 
net,  and  thereto  half  a  pound  of  green 
Copperas,  a  handful  of  Salt,  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  ordinary  Honey,  and  2  or  3 
Branches  of  Rofemary  ;  all  which  boil, 
till  half  the  Water  be  confumed,  and 
a  little  before  you  take  it  from  the 
Fire,  add  the  quantity  of  a  Dove’s  Egg 
of  Allum ;  that  done,  take  it  from  the 
Fire,  and  drain  it  into  a  Pan,  and  when 
’tis  cold,  put  it  into  a  Glafs  clofeftopr 
ped  up,  to  be  referved  for  ufe :  When 
you  are  to  drefs  any  Sore,  wafh  it 
clean  with  this  Water,  and  if  the 
Wound  be  deep,  injedt  it  with  a  Sv- 
ringe  :  If  you  think  fit,  you  may  boil 
it  ,in  Verjuice  or  Chamber-lve,  one  be¬ 
ing  a  great  fearcher,  cleanfer,  and  hea¬ 
ler,  and  the  other  a  great  dryer. 

COP  Y-H  O  L  D,  (in  Common-lav/), 
a  Tenure  for  which  the  Tenant  has 
nothing  to  (hew,  but  the  Copy  of  the 
Rolls  made  by  the  Steward  of  the 
Lord’s  Court,  who  among  other  things 
enrols  and  keeps  a  Regifter  of  fuch 
Tenants  as  are  admitted  to  any  par¬ 
cel  of  Lands  or  Tenements  belonging 
to  the  Manour.  This  is  called  a  Brfi 

M  3  •  Tenun  j 
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'Tenure ;  becaufe  it  holds  at  the  Will  of 
the  Lord,  and  formerly  Tenure  in  Vil- 
lenage :  However,  ’tis  not  Pimply  at  the 
Lord’s  Difcretion,  but  according  to 
the  Cuftom  of  the  Manour;  fo  that  if 
the  Copy- bolder  does  not  break  that  CuF 
tom,  and  forfeit,  he  feems  not  to  (land 
at  his  Lord’s  Courtefy ;  thefe  Cuftoms 
are  Infinite,  varying  in  one  point  or 
other  almoft  in  every  Manour.  Copy- 
holders  upon  their  admittance  pay  a 
Fine  to  their  Lord,  which  Fines  in 
fome  Manours  are  certain,  in  others 
not  fo  ;  but  ‘tho’  the  Lord  rates  thefe 
laft  as  he  pleafes,  yet  if  it  exceeds  2 
years  Value,  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
King’s  Bench,  crc.  have  in  their  leve- 
ral  Jurifdidlions,  Power  to  reduce  the 
Fine  to  that  value.  In  many  Places 
Copy-holds  are  a  kind  of  Inheritance, 
and  termed  Cuftomary  ;  becaufe  the 
Tenant  .dying,  and  the  Hold  being 
void,  the  next  of  the  Blood  paying 
the  cuftomary  Fine,  as  2  Shillings  for 
an  Acre  or  the  like,  may  not  be  de 
ny’d  Admiftion.  Again,  fome  Copy¬ 
holders  have  by  Cuftom,  the  Wood 
growing  upon  their  owm  Land,  and 
others  hold  by  the  Verge  in  ancient 
Demeans,  fo  that  tho’  they  hold  by 
Copy,  yet  are  accounted  a  kind  of 
Free-holders.  Laftly,  others  hold  by 
common  Tenure  called  Meer  Copy- 
hold ,  whole  Land  upon  Felony  com¬ 
mitted  Efeheats  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manour. 

COPPICE,  or  COPSE,  call’d 
Sylvk  cadua  by  Varro,  is  a  little  Wood 
confiding  of  Under-woods,  and  may 
be  railed  both  by  fo  wing  and  planting : 
When  they  are  intended  to  be  railed 
from  Mail  or  Seed,  the  parcel  of. 
Ground  that  is  pitched  upon  for  that 
purpofe,  is  dug  up  or  ploughed,  fo  as 
you  would  prepare  it  for  Corn,  and 
with  the  Grafs  either  in  Autumn  or 
Spring,  goodftoreof  fuchMafts,  Nuts, 
Seeds,  Berries,  &c.  are  to  be  fown  ; 
then  cut  the  Crop  of  Corn,  and  lay 
the  Land  for  Wood;  and  tho’  feveral 
©f  the  Seeds  come  up  firft,  yet  theyll 
receive  but  little  Injury  by  reaping  at 
the  Harveft;  and  the  Stubble  alfo  be- 
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ing  left  high,  will  be  a  fhelter  for  the 
young  Trees,  the  firft  Winter.  They 
may  alfo  be  planted  about  Autumn, 
with  young  Sets  or  Plants  in  rows,  a- 
bout  10  or  if  foot  diflance,  whereby 
may  be  had  the  benefit  of  Intervals, 
by  Ploughing  or  Digging,  and  Sowing, 
till  the  Trees  are  well  advanced ;  Carts 
may  alfo  the  better  pafs  between,  at 
the  time  of  Felling,  without  Injury 
to  the  Stems,  or  danger  of  the  Cattle : 
And  if  the  Copfes  happen  to  grow  too 
thin,  the  heft  way  of  thick’ningthem, 
is  to  lay  fome  of  the  Branches  or  Lay¬ 
ers  of  the  Trees,  that  lye  neareft  to 
the  bare  places,  on  the  Ground,  or  a 
little  in  the  Ground,  giving  each  a 
chop  near  the  Foot,  the  better  to  make 
it  yield  ;  this  detained  with  a  Hook 
or  2,  and  cover’d  with  frefh  Mould, 
at  a  competent  depth,  will  produce  a 
world  of  Suckers,  and  thicken  and 
furnifh  a  Copfe  fpeedily. 

As  to  the  cutting  of  Copfes,  when 
|  they  are  of  a  competent  growth,  as  of 
12  or  iy  Years,  they  are  efteemed  fit 
for  the  Ax  ;  but  thofe  of  20  years 
ftanding  are  better,  and  as  many  like¬ 
ly  Trees  for  Timber,  are  to  befpared, 
as  with  difcretion  may  be  ;  but  the 
growth  of  Coppices  is  fo  various,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  Soil,  c?c. 
that  no  time  can  be  prefcribed,  only 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year  to  Fell  and  Cut, 
is  from  Midfummer  to  Mid-march ,  and 
to  be  avoided  by  Mid-may,  at  fartheft, 
elfe  much  Injury  may  be  done  by  the 
Teams,  in  bruifing  the  young  Cions, 
and  injuring  them  with  their  Feet  ; 
alfo  the  removing  of  the  Rough  or 
Brujl) ,  will  break  off  many  a  tender 
Sprig  :  The  manner  is  not  to  cut  a- 
bove  half  a  foot  from  the  Ground, 
and  that  flopewife,  trimming  up  fuch 
as  are  fpared  for  Standards,  fas  they  go 
from  their  extravagant  Branches,  Wa¬ 
ter-boughs,  ct’c.  that  obftrudl  the 
growth  of  others ;  and  when  the  fel¬ 
ling  and  removing  of  the  Wood  is  o- 
ver,  all  the  gaps  about  the  Copfe  are 
to  be  (hut  up,  having  a  fufticient  Hedge 
about  the  fame  before  the  Spring,  and 
fo  kept  fenced  and  defended  from  Cat- 
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tie,  till  it  be  above  their  reach;  then 
about  July,  Beafts  may  be  put  in  to 
fpend  the  Herbage  in  fuch  well-grown 
Copies ;  but  if  it  fo  happen,  that  the 
Copfes  have,  through  negligence,  been 
bruifed  by  Cattle,  and  kept  under,  fo 
as  not  to  be  apt  to  thrive;  at  Felling¬ 
time,  the  belt  way  is  to  new  cut  them, 
and  keep  them  more  fecure  from  Cat¬ 
tle,  and  they  will  be  reduced  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  (late  than  before,  and  thrive  be¬ 
yond  expectation. 

CORA  L,  is  a  fort  of  a  Sea  Plant, 
which  is  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Sea,  flicking  to  the  Rocks,  there  is  3 
forts  of  it  Red,  White  and  Black. 

CORD,  is  a  Rope  or  Line :  Alfo 
a  Sinew  in  the  Fore-legs  of  an  Horfe, 
which  comes  from  the  Shackle-Vein, 
to  the  Griftle  of  his  Nofe :  or  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Strings  that  lye  above  the  Knee, 
and  run  like  fmall  Cord  through  the 
Body  to  the  Noftrils,  which  caufes  an 
Horfe  to  ftumble,  and  fometimes  fall; 
It  is  a  Defed  very  common  among 
young  Horfes,  being  known  by  a  Hor- 
fe’s  ft  iff  Going,  and  (tumbling  without 
any  viftble  Sorrance :  In  this  cafe,  ’tis 
expedient  to  bathe  their  Legs  with  the 
Grounds  of  Ale,  and  rope  them  up 
wi  ll  Hay,  wet  in  the  fame  for  a  Fort¬ 
night  or  more  together  :  Or,  take  Mu - 
Jlard  Seed ,  Aqua-vita,  and  Sallet-Oil , 
boil  them  together,  and  makeaPlaifter 
to  be  applied  to  the  place  grieved  : 
But,  the  beft  and  fureft  Cure  is,  to 
make  a  fit,  on  the  very  top  of  the 
Horfes  Nofe,  and  with  your  Cornet, 
take  up  his  2  great  Sinews,  which  you 
fliall  find  there;  cut  thefe  in  funder, 
and  fo  heal  the  Sore  with  fotne  pro¬ 
per  Salve;  this  will  do  him  no  harm, 
but  good,  for  it  will  give  him  the  ufe 
of  his  Legs  fo  perfectly,  that  he’ll  fel- 
dom  or  never  after  Trip  or  Stumble. 

There  is  alfo  a  Cord  or  Hollow 
made  in  a  Horfes  breathing  by  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  Skin  of  his  Belly  where  the 
Ribs  fail,  forming  as  it  were  in  a  Chan¬ 
nel  or  Grove  all  along  them  ;  which 
/hews  that  his  Flank  begins  to  alter, 
and  is  a  fore-runner  of  Purfinefs,  wc. 

CORD  of  Wood ;  is  fet  out  as  the 
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Coal-fire,  and  contains,  bymeafure,  4 
foot  in  breadth,  as  many  in  height, 
and  8  foot  in  length. 

CORDAGE,  the  Tackle  or  Rig¬ 
ging  of  a  Ship;  as  alfo  all  kind  of  Stuff 
for  the  making  of  Ropes. 

CORDIAL,  a  fort  of  Phyfical 
Drink  to  comfort  the  Heart. 

CORDIAL-POWDER,  Vnu 
verfal ,  fo  call’d,  by  reafon  of  its  ufe- 
fulnefs,  to  prevent  feveral  confiderab'e 
Infirmities  incident  to  Horfes,  is  thus 
compounded  :  Take  SaJJafras ,  Zedo- 
ary,  Elecampane ,  Gentian ,  Carline - 
Thijlle ,  Angelica ,  Cubebs ,  Spanifh  Scor - 
zonera,  Mafler-wort ,  ind  Marjh-mal- 
lows,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  Birth-wort 
round  and  long,  Bay-berries ,  Rind  of 
Oranges  and  Citrons  and  Savin,  of  each 
4  ounces  ;  Cardamum ,  Liquortfh , 
Myrrh ,  Shavings  of  Harts-horn ,  and 
Ivory,  Coriander  feed.  Seeds  of  Carra- 
zv ay  Cummin,  Anife  and  Fennel ,  of 
each  2  ounces ,  Cinnamon  an  ounce. 
Cloves,  Nutmeg ,  and  Oriental  Saffron, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  all  frefhand  ga¬ 
thered  in  due  time ;  for  a  Root  dug 
up  in  Summer  is  of  no  value,  and 
therefore  they  muft  be  gathered  in  the 
Spring  when  they  begin  to  ihoot  forth, 
or  about  the  time  of  Advent,  before 
the  Froft.  Beat  all  the  Ingredients  fe- 
parately,  reducing  them  to  a  grofs  Pow¬ 
der  :  then  pafs  them  thro’  a  Hair-fieve, 
mix  the  whole  Powder  exactly,  and 
weigh  it,  for  you  muft  not  weigh  the 
Drugs  before  they  are  beat  and  feared 
a-part.  The  Powder  may  be  pre- 
ferv’d  a  long  time,  without  any  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  efficacy,  if  it  be  prefled 
hard  in  a  Leather-Bag,  which  muft  be 
kept  clofe-ty’d  :  However  its  Virtue 
decays,  if  it  be  kept  too  long  ;  and 
therefore  the  beft  way,  is  to  prepare  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it,  that  you  may  al¬ 
ways  have  feme  of  it  frefh.  TheDofe 
is  2  ounces  in  a  quart  ot  Wine,  keep¬ 
ing  the  Horfe  bridled  4  hours  before 

and  2  hours  after. 

2.  Take  Bay  berries.  Gentian ,  round 
Birthwort ,  Myrrh,  Flower-de-luce  of 
|  Florence ,  Shavings  of  Harts-horn ,  and 
Elecampane ,  of  each  4  ounces,  Zedoary, 
1  M  4  Cummin, 
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Cummin,  Anife-feeds,  and  Savin,  of 
each  2  ounces ;  Cinamon  half  an  ounce, 
Cloves  2  Drams,  Flowers  of  Corn-pop- 
pies  dry  d  2  ounces  ;  beat  all  the  In¬ 
gredients  a-part,  fearfe  them  thro’  a 
Hair-ftrainer,  mix  them  throughly,  and 
keep  them  hard  prefs’d  in  a  Leather- 
bag,  tyed  clofe.  The  Dofe  is  2  oun¬ 
ces  infufed  all  night  in  Wine;  or  you 
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on  of  the  Mucilage  of  the  Juniper  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  ferves  for  cement,  to  u- 
nite  the  parts  of  the  Powder,  does  alfo 
very  much  augment  its  Efficacy;  for 
thofe  Berries  alone  are  endow’d  with 
admirable  Virtues  :  They  are  good  for 
the  Stomach  and  Breaft,  provoke  U- 
rine,  and  may  be  juftly  call’d,  The 
Treacle  of  the  Germans ,  But  the  Pow- 


may  give  only  1  ounce  in  a  quart  of;  der  maybe  made  up  into  Balls,  with- 


Spanifh  Wine . 


out  any  mucilaginous  or  glewy  Sub- 


3.  The  Cordial-Powder,  common-; fiance,  after  the  following  manner; 
ly  ufed  by  Farriers  is  compofed  of  the  put  the  Powder  into  a  large  Mortar, 
Seeds  of  Anife,  Fennel ,  and  Cummin,\  and  mingle  it  with  a  little  Cordial-wa- 
LiquorifJj,  Bay- berries,  and  Shavings  of ’ter  of  Scorzonera,  or  fuch-like  ;  and 
Ivory ,  becaufe  ail  thefe  Ingredients  after  you  have  beaten,  and  mixed  them 
may  be  had  at  low  rates,  which  we  j  with  "the  Peflle,  pour  in  more  Water, 


muff  acknowledge  to  be  ufeful,  but 
the  firfl  Remedy  prefcrib’d,  does  far 
exceed  thefe  2  laid. 

CORD!  A. L-BALLS,  or  TRE  A- 
CLE-BALLS  ;  for  the  Compofition 
of  which,  take  a  Builiel  of  ripe  and 
black  juniper -Berries,  gathered  in  the 
end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  beat  them  and  put  them  into 
a  Kettie  with  8  or  9  quarts  of  Water; 
fet  it  over  the  Fire  to  boil,  Birring  it 
fometimes till  it  grow  thick,  then  prefs 
it  out,  and  referve  the  Liquor,  pals 
the  remaining  fubflance  through  a  fearfe 
as  they  ufe  to  Brain  Caff  a  ;  throw  a- 
way  the  Husks  and  Berries,  and  mix 
the  Brained  Pulp  with  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Liquor  ;  boil  it  again  over  a 
clear  Fire,  Birring  it  from  time  to  time, 
till  it  be  reduced  to  the  thicknefs  of 
Broth ;  then  take  it  from  the  Fire,  and 
when  it  is  half  cold,  mix  it  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar,  with  a  full  quantity  of  the  Pow¬ 
er  prefcribed  under  the  la  ft  mentioned 
Head,  adding  a  pound  of  the  Grains 
of  Kermes  Powder’d,  make  up  the 
whole  Mafs  into  Balls,  weighing  12 
Drams  each,  which  muft  be  dryed  on 
the  Strainer,  with  its  bottom  turned 
upwards  :  Thefe  Balls  grow  little  and 
very  hard;  but  they  muft  be  made  in 
Summer,  for  they  are  not  eafily  dried 
in  Winter  ;  and  fcefides,  they  grow 
mouldy  if  they  be  not  kept  in  a  Stove 
or  Skillet.  After  they  are  dry,  they 


and  continue  to  beat,  mix  and  add  new 
Water  by  turns,  till  the  whole  Mafs 
be  of  a  fufficient  confiftency  to  be 
made  up  into  Balls  Thefe  Balls  have 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  Cordial-Pow¬ 
der. 

CORIANDER,  an  Herb  fome- 
what  like  Parftey,  but  of  a  veryftrong 
Scent,  the  Seed  of  which  is  ufeful  in 
Phyfick. 

CO  RIOT  REE,  ('Latin,  Suber)  is 
of  divers  forts  ;  there  are  2  more  re¬ 
markable,  one  of  a  narrower  lefs  jag¬ 
ged  Leaf,  and  ever-green ;  the  other 
of  a  broader,  and  falling  in  Winter. 
It  grows  in  the  coldeft  *partsof  Bifcay, 
the  North  of  England ,  and  the  South- 
Weft  of  France ,  efpecially  the  fecond 
Species,  which  is  fitteft"  for  our  Cli¬ 
mate.  It  thrives  in  all  forts  of  Ground, 
dry  Heath,  Bony  and  rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  there  is  fcarce  Earth  e- 
nough  lo  cover  the  Roots.  Pliny  in 
Nat.  Hifl .  lib.  16.  cap.  18.  fays,  there 
were  none  of  them  in  France  in  his 
time ;  whence  it  would  feem  they  have 
been  tranfplanted  thither  ;  but  there 
are  large  Woods  of  them  in  Italy.  The 
manner  of  Decortication  is  thus ;  once 
in  2  or  3  Years  ftrip  it  in  a  dry  Sea- 
fon,  other  wife  the  Wet  will  endanger 
the  Tree,  and  rainy  Weather  is  very 
prejudicial:  When  the  Bark  is  off,  they 
unwarp  it  before  the  Fire,  and  prefs  it 
even,  with  weights  on  the  convex  part. 


lofe  not  their  Virtue  *  and  the  additi-/and  fo  it  continues  being  cold.  The 

!  ufe 
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nfe  of  it  is  fo  well  kuown,  that  its  l 
needlefs  to  infill  upon  it.  Of  one  fort 
of  Cork,  there  are  cups  made,  good 
for  He&ical  Perfons  to  drink  out  of. 
The  Egyptians  made  Coffins  of  it, 
which  being  lin’d  with  a  refinous  com- 
pofition,  preferv’d  their  Dead  uncor¬ 
rupted.  In  Spain  they  fometimes  Cafe 
their  Stone-Wails  with  it,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  very  warm,  and  corre&s 
the  moifture  of  the  Air.  Beneath 
the  Corlc  or  Bark  at  this  Tree,  there 
are  2  other  Coats,  one  of  them  red- 
difh,  which  they  ftrip  from  the  Bole 
when  fell’d, "and  is  valu’d  ay  theTanner. 
The  reft  of  the  Wood  is  good  Firing, 
and  applicable  to  many  other  ufes  of 
Building  •  the  Afhes  drunk  flops  the 
Bloody*  l' lux. 

CORN,  fared  up,  is  ufually  kept 
either  in  the  Straw  unthrafned,  or  in 
Granaries  whm  thrafh’d  out  :  The 
common  way  of  keeping  it  in  the  Straw 
is' to  make  it  up  into  Stacks ;  but  in 
this  Cafe  the  Owners  often  fuftain  great 
lols  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  Ground, 
which  commonly  rots  and-fpoils  it 
fometimes  near  a  Yard  thick  ;  as  alfo 
by  Rats,  Mice  and  other  Vermin 
breeding  in  the  Stack,  which  eat  up 
conftderable  quantities  :  To  prevent 
both  Inconveniences,  where  Timber 
is? plentiful,  they  fet  4,  6,  or  more 
Polls  into  the  Ground,  according  to 
the  bignefs  or  fize  the  Stack,  Granary, 
or  Barn,  is  defign’d  to  be  of;  on  thefe 
Polls  Ground-plots  and  Floors  are  laid 
or  Crofs-pieces  to  bear  up  the  Stack, 
which  is  cover’d  with  Thatch  ;  But  if 
a  Granary  or  Barn  is  to  be  made,  they 
erecft  Sides  and  a  Roof  over  it,  and 
fometimes  line  the  Polls  that  fupport 
the  whole  Pile  with  Tin  near  the  top, 
about  a  Foot  in  breadth,  to  hinder  the 
Vermin  from  getting  up;  yet  this  may 
be  done  to  better  purpofe,  with  Dutch 
Tiles,  fuch  as  are  fer  in  Chimneys, 
which  will  always  continue  fmooth 
and  llippery  ;  whereas  Tin  is  apt  to  ruft 
and  fo  loofe  its  fmoothnefs.  But  in 
Hampjhire  and  other  Countries  where 
there  is  good  ftore  of  Stone,  they 
make  their  Supporters  of  2  Stones  in 
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this  form,  which  is  apparently  the  bell 
way, 


The  lower  Stone  at  A  is  about  3 
Foot  high,  2  Foot  wide  at  bottom, 
and  1  at  the  top;  over  this  they  lay 
another  Stone,  as  at  Bof  about  a  Yard 
fquare,  and  fome  make  it  of  a  round 
Figure,  which  is  moil  convenient  : 
This  not  only  prevents  the  climbing 
up  of  Rats  and  Mice,  but  even  all  an¬ 
noyance  from  the  dampnefs  of  the 
Ground;  fo  that  Corn  may  be  kept  as 
long  as  you  think  fit  without  much 
Inconvenience  or  Dammage,  except 
what  is  diminifh’d  in  the  firft  Year’s 
Ihrinking  and  lofs  of  weight.  Only 
you  are  to  obferve,  that  what  Corn 
you  Hack  mull  be  bound  up  in  Sheaves, 
fo  as  the  Ears  may  be  turned  inwards 
and  the  Straw-ends  outermoft,  which 
will  preferve  your  Com  from  Pigeons, 
Crows  and  other  Birds,  and  likewife 
from  the  R.ain  that  beats  on  the  Sides; 
And  farther,  if  your  Stack  be  of  Wheat, 
Oats  or  any  other  coarfe  Grain  may  be 
laid  on  the  top  of  it,  under  the  Thatch ; 
the  greateil  danger  of  Wet  being  from 
that  part,  if  any  of  the  Thatch  ffiould 
blow  off. 

CORN-FLAG,  fin  Latin  Gla-) 
diolus)  a  Plant  very  fit  for  By  or  Out- 
borders,  byreafonof  its  rambling  with 
broad,  ftiff  and  green  Leaves,  full  of 
Ribs,  iffuing  out  by  the  fides  of  each 
other,  and  join’d  at  the  bottom;  the 
Stalk  rifes  from  among  them ,  and  bears 
many  Flowers  one  above  another, 
(landing  all  one  way  like  the  Fox¬ 
gloves.  The  molt  remarkable  of  thefe, 
are,  1.  The  Corn-flag  of  Conflantino- 
ples  having  deep  red  Flowers,  with  % 
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white  round  Spots  within  the  mouth  , 
of  each ;  the  Root  netted  over,  and  ; 
yielding  many  Off-fets,  if  long  unre-  * 
mov’d.  2..  The  Corn-flag  with  a  bright 
red  Flower.  3.  That  with  a  white 
Flower;  befides  the  Afh-colour’d one, 
and  feveral  others.  They  flower  in 
June ,  and  the  beginning  of  July ,  the 
Byzantine  being  the  lateft  :  If  thefe 
Flowers  of  various  colours  be  inter- 
mixt,  they  make  a  very  fine  Shew  ; 
when  blown,  they  all  lofe  their  Fibres, 
as  foon  as  the  Stalks  are  dry ;  and  may 
at  that  inftant  be  taken  up  and  kept 
out  of  the  Ground,  free  from  their  nu¬ 
merous  Off-fets,  and  fet  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember* 

CORN-FLOWER  or  BLUE- 
BO  T  T  L  E,  (in  Latin,  Cyanus ;)  of 
thefe  there  are  many  diverflties  .railed 
from  Seeds  differing  in  colour.  After 
the  Flowers  are  pafs’d,  the  fcaly  Heads 
wrapt  up  in  downy  Stuff,  contain 
fmall,  hard,  white  flaming  Seeds,  which 
arefownin  the  Spring,  the  Roots  year¬ 
ly  periling  ;  fome  of  them  flower  in 
June  and  July,  and  others  in  Auguft. 
The  diftilled  Water  of  this  Plant  is  good 
for  Inflammations  in  the  Eyes. 

CORN-LANDS,  may  be  thus 
order’d  to  very  good  purpofe :  At  the 
fir-ft  Ploughing  up  of  Layes,  fow  the 
firft  Crop  with  white  or  black  Oats ; 
according  as  the  Land  is  either  dry  or 
moift;  the  next  Summer  Fallow,  and 
fow  it  with  Rye,  Wheat,  or  Barley, 
and  the  next  Crop  call’d  the  Etch- 
crop,  with  Oats,  Beans,  Peafe,  c rc. 
Where  Land  is  rank  ’tis  not  advifeable 
to  fow  Wheat  after  a  Fallow,  but 
Cole-feed  or  Barley,  or  both,  and  then 
Wheat.  Some  after  a  Fallow,  fow 
their  Land  with  Wheat  ;  the  next 
Year  they  Fallow  it  again,  and  fow 
it  with  Barley,  the  Year  enfuing  with 
Peafe,  then  Fallow  again,  and  low  it 
with  Wheat,  in  Sujfex,  where  there 
are  very  ftiff  Clays  after  a  Fallow 
they  fow  2  Crops,  and  lay  down  their 
Lands  with  Clover  and  Ray-grafs  for 
3  Years;  and  then  lay  on  20  Loads *of 
Dung  upon  an  Acre,  or  elfe  they  Lime 
or  Chalk  it  while  it  is  Grafs. 
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CORN-SALLET,  (in  Latin  Va¬ 
le  rianel  la)  a  Ioofening  and  refrefliing 
Herb,  the  Top-leaves  of  which  are 
a  Salletof  themfelves,  feafonably  eaten 
with  other  Salletting,  the  whole  Win¬ 
ter,  and  early  in  the  Spring :  'Tis  rail¬ 
ed  of  Seed  at  firft,  but  afterwards  will 
fow  it  felf. 

CORN-SETTING  ENGINE; 
not  to  multiply  -he  number  of  Inftru- 
ments  contriv’d  to  difperfe  Corn, 
Grain,  or  Pulfe,  of  what  kind  foever  ; 
at  what  diflance,  and  what  proportion, 
is  defign’d,  and^that  with  great  Expe¬ 
dition,  and  very  little  extraordinary 
Expence  or  Hazard,  the  following 
Delcription  gives  the  eafleft  and  molt 
feafible  of  any  for  that  purpofe.  1. 
Let  a  frame  of  Timber,  of  about  2 
or  3  inches  fquare,  be  made,  whofe 
breadth  mult  be  about  2  foot,  the 
height  about  18  inches,  and  the  length 
about  4  foot,  more  or  lefs,  as  you 
pleafe ;  this  you  are  to  place  on  2  pair 
of  ordinary  Wheels,  like  Plow-wheels, 
whereof  the  Axle-tree  of  the  2  fore- 
molt  Wheels  mult  look  to  either  fid  , 
as  the  fore  Axle-tree  of  a  Waggon 
does ;  the  hindermolt  Axle-tree  being 
of  Iron,  and  fquare  in  the  middle, 
mult  be  fixed  to  the  Center  of  the 
Wheels,  that  the  Axles  and  the  Wheels 
'may  move  together  :  Then  in  the 
bottom,  about  the  middle  of  the  frame, 
let  an  Infirument  of  Iron  or  Wood 
pointed  with  Iron,  be  fixed,  like  a 
Coulter,  fomewhat  fpreading  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  nature  of  a  Share,  made 
to  pafs  thro’  2  Mortifes  on  the  top 
for  its  greater  flrength;  and  made  alfo 
to  be  wedged  higher  or  lower,  accord¬ 
ing  as  you  would  have  your  Furrow 
in  depth,  the  ufe  thereof  being  only 
to  cut  the  Furrow ;  fo  that  you  mult 
make  the  point  of,  it  of  breadth  only  to 
remove  the  Earth,  and  call  it,  or  force 
it  on  either  fide,,  that  the  Corn  may 
fall  into  the  bottom  of  the  Furrow  ; 
that  done,  a  Wooden  Pipe  is  to  be 
fet  over  this  Share  or  Coulter,  a  little 
behind  it,  to  come  from  the  top  of 
the  Frame,  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
Share,  tapering  downwards,  and  as 
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near  as  can  be  to  the  Share,  to  deliver 
the  Corn  immediately  as  the  Ground  is 
open’d,  and  before  any  Earth  falls  in, 
that  what  Earth  afterwards  does  flip  in, 
may  fall  on  the  Corn.  This  Pipe  is  to 
proceed  out  ot  a  large  Hopper,  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  Frame,  which  may  con¬ 
tain  about  a  Bufhel,  more  or  lefs,  as  is 
thought  fit,  but  that  the  Corn  may  gra¬ 
dually  defcend,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  intended  to  be  bellowed  on  an  Acre; 
at  the  very  Neck  of  the  Hopper,  under¬ 
neath  in  the  fquare  hollows  thereof,  it 
muft  be  fitted  in  the  edge  of  a  Wheel 
of  Wood  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
porportionable  to  the  cavity  of  the 
Neck;  the  Wheel  need  not  be  above  2 
or  3  inches  Diameter,  *and  fixt  in  an 
Axis,  extended  from  one  fide  of  the 
Frame  to  the  other  ;  on  which  Axis, 
another  Wheel  is  to  be,  .with  an  edge 
on  the  circumference  thereof,  like  the 
Wheel  of  a  Spit  or  Jack,  which  muft 
anfwer  to  another  Wheel  of  the  like 
nature  and  form  fixed  on  the  Axis  of 
the  hindermoft  Wheels;  Then  fit  a  Line 
of  Silk,  which  is  belt  of  any,  about 
thefe  2  Wheels,  that  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Inftrument  on  the  hindermoft 
Wheels,  the  fmall  Wheel  (by  means  of 
the  Line)  at  the  neck  of  the  Hopper 
may  alfo  move  ;  which  leffer  Wheel, 
in  the  Neck  of  the  Hopper,  may  have 
fhort  pieces  of  thick  Leather  fixt  in 
the  circumference  thereof,  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  |Jack-wheel,  that  upon  its 
motion,  it  may  convey  the  Corn  out 
of  the  Hopper  in  what  proportion  you 
pleafe  ;  For  in  cafe  it  comes  too  faff, 
you  may  by  a  Wedge  at  the  Tenon  of 
the  piece  whereon  the  Hopper  refts,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  Axis  of  the  lefier 
Wheel,  like  as  in  a  Quern ,  force  the 
Wheel  and  Hopper  together  ;  and  if  it 
feeds  too  flow,  then  they  may  be  re¬ 
mov’d  by  the  fame  Wedges  to  a  farther 
diftance.  Again,  in  cale  the  Line  be 
too  flack,  or  too  hard,  either  extreme 
may  be  prevented,  by  a  Wedge  in  the 
place  where  the  Axis  of  the  Wheel 
moves,  or  a  3d  Wheel,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Eine,  made  to  move  farther 
or  nearer,  as  there  is  occafion  for  the 
fame.  By  means  alfo  of  alfo  an  Iron- 
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Rod,  fixt  to  the  foremoft  Axis,  that  is 
made  to  lock,  the  Engine  may  kbe  gui¬ 
ded  at  pleafure  5  which  Rod  is  forg’d 
crooked  at  the  neck  of  the  Hopper,  left 
that  fhould  injure  its  motion. 

The  great  conveniency  of  this  En¬ 
gine  is,  That  1  Horfe  and  1  Man  may 
V/ork  with  it,  and  Sow  Land  rather 
falter  than  6  Horfes  can  Plough^  yea, 
in  the  fame  Frame  you  may  nave  z 
Shares  at  12  inches  diftance,  more  or 
lefs,  as  you  arp  minded  to  have  the 
rows  of  Corn  diftant  from  one  another, 
and  2  Pipes  out  of  the  fame  Hopper,  and 
l  fmall  Wheels  anfwerable,  every  whit 
to  be  preform’d  as  eafie  as  one ;  and 
then  the  proportion  of  Land  may  be 
doubled  in  a  day.  In  order  to  an  equal 
diftribution  of  the  Seed,  your  Engine 
muft  be  let  in  this  manner;  firft  know 
the  breadth  of  the  Furrow  you  are  to 
Sow,  then  compute  how  many  of  thele 
Furrows,  at  luch  a  diftance  as  your  Ir- 
ftrument  is  made  for,  will  amount  to 
an  Acre;  alfo  how  much  to  Sow  on  an. 
Acre,  as  fuppofe  a  Bufhel,  which  is  to 
be  divided  into  lo  many  parts,  as  there 
are  Furrows,  or  diftances  in  the  laid 
Acre;  That  done,  take  1  or  2  of  thofe 
parts,  and  put  into  the  Hopper,  ob- 
ferving  whether  it  would  hold  out,  or 
fuper-abound,  and  accordingly  proceed 
and  redfifie  the  Feeder  }  which  if  it 
feed  too  fall,  the  Wheel  at  the  lower 
Axis,  wherein  the  Line  moves  is  to 
be  made  lefs  than  the  upper;  then  will 
the  motion  be  Bower,  and  fo  prjoceed 
as  flow  as  may  be,  by  augmenting  the 
upper,  and  diminifhing  ^he  lower 
Wheels,  wherein  the  Line  is  ;  and  by 
the  contrary  Rule,  make  it  movefafter. 

j 

It  feeds  anfwerably,  whether  you  drive 
fall:  or  flow  ;  and  in  turning  at  the 
Lands-end,  if  you  lift  up  the  hinder- 
moft  part  of  the  Inftrument,  that  thole 
Wheels  touch  not  the  Ground,  the 
feeding  of  the  Corn  immediately  ceafes; 
alfo,  all  the  Corn  you  fow  lies  at  an  c- 
qual  depth,  and  there  needs  no  har¬ 
rowing  of  it  ;  but  having  a  piece  of 
Wood,  on  each  fide  of  each  Furrow, 
fomewhat  broad  at  the  end,  fet  it  a- 
flope,  to  force  the  Earth  on  the  Corn ; 
and  this  may  be  fitted  juft  behind  the 
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Share  and  Feeding-pipe  of  the  Inftru- 
ipent. 

Any  fort  of  Geain  or  Pulfe,  by  this 
method  of  Sowing,  may  be  faved  one 
half,  and  in  fome  places  more ;  the  fame 
being  neither  Forced  too  deep,  nor  too 
fhallow,  nor  yet  in  clufters,  but  even 
every  way,  and  that  in  the  very  middle 
or  convenient  depthof  the  Mould,  hav¬ 
ing  the  ftrength  of  the  Land,  both  be¬ 
low  and  above  the  Root.  The  Grain 
or  Pulfe  alfo,  by  this  way  of  Sowing, 
may  be  cover'd  with  any  rich  Compoft , 
prepar'd  for  that  purpofe;  fucb  as  dry 
or  granulated  Pigeons-dung,  or  any  o- 
tqer  Saline  or  Lixivian  Subftance ;  and 
?tis  done  by  having  either  another  Hop¬ 
per,  on  the  Frame  behind  that  for  the 
Corn,  wherein  the  Compoft  may  be 
put,  and  made  to  drop  fucceflively  af¬ 
ter  the  Corn  5  or  it  may  be  Town  by  a- 
Kother  Inftrument,  to  follow  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  is  the  better  way,  and  may 
|both  difperfe  the  Soil,  and  cover  both 
Soil  and  Seed ;  And  for  the  rectifying 
your  Inftrument,  that  it  do  not  deviate 
out  of  its  right  coarfe,  the  4  Wheels 
being  made  to  lock  to  and  fro  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide;  you  may  have  an  upright  I- 
ron-pin  fixt  to  the  middle  of  the  Axis, 
extended  to  the  top  of  the  Frame,  and 
from  thence  a  fmall  rod  of  Iron  to  come 
to  your  Hand,  with  a  crooked  neck 
juft  againft  the  neck  of  the  Hopper, 
with  which  Rod,  the  Wheels  may  be 
locked  or  turned  any  ways. 

Laftly,  if  the  Land  be  near  either  Wa¬ 
ter,  Clay,  vSand,  Rock,  Gravel,  &e. 
and  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  be  not  con¬ 
venient  to  Sow  the  Corn  within  the 
Land,  becaufe  it  may  not  have  depth 
fpr  Pmoting,  you  may  then  by  this  In- 
jftrumenr,  in  placing  the  Share  near  the 
top  of  the  Land,  only  to  remove  as  it 
were  the  Clots,*  drop  your  Seed  in  rows ; 
and  by  certain  Pins,  or  pieces  of  Wood, 
or  Iron,  made  fiat  at  the  end,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  ftope-wife,  fet  on  each  fide,  fuch 
tows  of  Corn  or  Grain,  the  Earth  may 
be  eaft  over  it,  and  laid  in  ridges,  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  Land. 

CORNEL-TREE,  is  much  e- 
fieem’d  for  thedurabienefs  of  its  Wood, 
when  us’d  in  Wheel-works,  Wedges, 
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Pins,  &c.  in  which  ithfls  like  the  hard- 
eft  Iron  ;  It  grows  in  England  to  a 
good  Bulk  and  Stature  j  its  preferved 
and  pickled  Berries  are  moft  refrefbing, 
and  an  excellent  Sauce :  The  beft  of 
tbefe  for  Food  are  the  biggeft,  and  not 
too  ripe:  This  Fruit  being  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  and  drying  quality,  is  an  effectual 
Remedy  for  all  forts  of  Loofenefs  in 
the  Body,efpecially  when  pibkled  green 
like  Olives ;  And  if  Conferve  be  made 
of  the  ripe  Berries,  with  Honey  and  Su¬ 
gar,  they  are  good  againft  the  Bloody- 
flux  ;  but  in  regard  of  their  affording 
little  nourifhment,  and  being  hard  of 
digeftion,  they  are  to  be  eaten  at  a  fe- 
cond  Courfe,  a  few  only,  and  with  Su¬ 
gar. 

CORNICULATE  PLANTS, 
(among  Herbalijls)  fuch  as  after  each 
Flower  produce  many  diftind  and  horn¬ 
ed  Seed-pots,  or  Siliqu^-,  whence  they 
are  alfo  termed  Multifiliquous  j  as  Co¬ 
lumbine,  Houfteek,  Lark-fpur,  <&c. 

CORNWALL,  the fartheft Coun¬ 
ty  on  the  Weft:  of  England ,  being  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Sea,  except 
Eaft  ward,  where  the  River  Tamar  fe- 
parates  it  from  Devonfbire  :  Its  length 
from  Eaft  to  Weft  is  about  70  Miles, 
and  the  broadeft  part,  next  to  Devon-? 
fare,  40  in  which  compafsof  Ground 
«:c.  contains  960000  Acres,  and  about 
x6;6o  Houfes,-  the  whole  divided  into 
9  Hundreds,  wherein  are  16 1  Parifties, 
and  27  Market-Towns,  16  whereof  are 
priviledg’d  to  fend  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  County,  for  the  moft  part, 
is  full  of  Rocky  Hills,  cover'd  with 
fhallow  Earth  j  the  parts  towards  the 
Sea  are  the  moft  fruitful,  the  Soil  being 
there  Manur  'd  with  Sea-weed  call’d  Ore- 
wood-,  the  middle-parts,  except  the  In- 
clofures  about  Towns  and  Villages,  lie 
generally  wafte  and  open,  and  ferve 
chiefly  for  Summer-Cattle,  yielding  be- 
fides  good  Game  both  for  Hawk  and 
Hound.  The  Air  is  very  keen,  and  as 
fubjedf  to  Winds  and  Storms,  more  apt 
to  preferve,  than  recover  Health  ;  the 
Spring  fomething  more  backward,  and 
the  Harveft  consequently  later  than  in 
the  Eaftern-parts,  efpecially  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Shire,  where  they  feldom 
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get  in  their  Corn  before  Michaelmas  ; 
but  the  Winter  is  faid  to  be  milder  than 
elfewhere,  for  Frod  and  Snow  come 
very  feldom,  and  then  flay  not  long . 
The  Earth  of  this  County  is  but  (hallow, 
underneath  which,  are  Rocks  and 
Shelves,  fo  that  it  is  hard  to  be  Tilled, 
and  apt  to  be  parched  by  a  dry  Sum* 
mer;  but  the  middle  Shire  lies  open,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  blackidi  colour,  and  bears 
Heath  and  Spiry-grafs :  There  is  but 
little  Meadow-Ground,  but  flore  of  Pas¬ 
ture  for  Cattle,  and  Sheep,  and  plenty 
of  Corn-Ground. 

The  Husbandmen  in  this  County  a- 
bout  May ,  cut  up  all  the  Grafs  of  that 
Ground,  they  intend  to  break  up  and 
Till,  into  Turfs,  which  is  call’d  Beating, 
and  raife  thefe  Turfs  fo,  that  the  Sun 
and  Wind  may  dry  them  the  fooner, 
then  pile  and  burn  them  to  Afhes;  after 
which,  they  bring  in  Sea-Sand,  and  a 
little  before  Ploughing-time,  fcatter 
thofe  Afhes  abroad,  and  the  Sand  heaps 
upon  the  Ground,  and  Plough  it  in, 
which  gives  Heat  to  the  Root  of  the 
Corn,  and  makes  the  Ground  rich,  but 
if  drewed  too  thick,  the  Ground  will 
be  too  rank,  and  choak  the  Corn  with 
Weeds  ;  But  notwithdanding  the 
Ground  be  thus  Sanded,  and  ordered, 
the  Tiller  can  commonly  take  but  2 
Crops  of  Wheat,  and  as  many  of  Oats, 
and  then  is  fain  to  give  it  at  lead  7  or  8 
Years  Layer  or  Fallow,  and  to  Till  elfe¬ 
where;  nay,  the  Tillable  Fields  are  in 
fome  places  fo  hilly,  that  the  Oxen  can 
hardly  take  Cure-footing  ;  and  in  fome 
places  fo  tough,  that  the  Plough  can 
fcarce  cut  them ;  while  mothers  kisfo 
Shelfy,  that  the  Corn  can  hardly  fallen 
its  Roots,  Here  they  have  2  forts  of 
Wheat,  viz,.  French  Wheat,  which  is 
bearded,  and  requires  the  belt  Soil,  and 
brings  the  bell  Crop;  and  another  kind 
that  is  not  Bearded,  yielding  lefs,  and 
lo wn  in  worfe  Land  ;  and  where  the 
Ground  will  bear  neither,  they  fow  Rye ; 
and  in  the  Wellern  parts,  near  the  Sea, 
Bailey,  which  they  carry  to  the  Mill 
8  or  9  Weeks  after  they  have  fow’d  it. 
Their  Draught-Oxen  in  this  County 
have  each  his  Name,  which  he  knows 
when  he. is  at  Work  ?  and  their  Sheep, 
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when  the  Country  for  want  of  Manu¬ 
ring  lay  walte,  had  generally  fmall  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  coarfe  Wo'oll;  but  fince, they 
are  become  but  little  inferior  to  the 
Eallern  Flocks,  for  bignefs,  Hnenefs  of 
Wooll,  often  Breeding,  fatting,  and 
price;  and  belides,  are  fleeter  Mutton, 
and  freer  from  the  Rot ;  moll  of  them 
having  no  Horns,  tho’  in  fome  places 
they  have  4  Horns  a-piece:  Their  Black- 
Cattle  are  but  fmall ;  neither  is  the 
Country  over-dock*d  with  Wood,  there 
being  very  little  that  grows  therein, 
except  in  the  Rail-quarters,  where  there 
are  fome  Coppices.  They  have  good 
Stone  and  Slate  here;  but,  in  fhort,  the 
County  is  more  remarkable  for  3  Things, 
viz.  Its  Tinn-Mmcs,  Diamonds,  and  Filch- 
ards:  The  firfl  yielding  the  fined  Tina 
in  Europe,  and  not  much  inferiour  to 
Silver;  its  Diamonds,  found  in  Rocks, 
want  nothing  but  Hardnefs  to  bear  the 
Price  of  the  bed,  being  of  great  Beauty, 
and  fome  as  big  as  a  Nut,  ready  Hi  ap’d 
and  polifh’d  by  Nature  ;  then  for  Fi fir¬ 
ing  of  Pilchards,  (which  is  an  excellent 
little  Fifh,  and  a  great  multiplier,)  this 
is  the  chief  place;  the  Neighbouring 
Sea  yielding  fuch  abundance  of  them 
from  July  to  November,  that  enough 
can  be  fpared  to  fupply  therewith,  in 
great  dores,  France ,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
where  they  pafs  for  a  great  dainty,  be¬ 
ing  Smoaked. 

CORONER,  an  ancient  Officer  of 
the  Realm  fo  call’d,  becaufe  he  adls  al¬ 
together  for  the  King  and  Crown,  and 
his  Office  chiefly  concerns  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  :  He- is  ufually  a  Hided  by  a  Jury 
of  12  Men,  and  fits  upon  the  Bodies 
of  Perfons  found  Dead,  to  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  they  dy’d  a  violent  or  a  natural 
Death,  &c.  There  are  commonly  4  of 
thefe  Officers  in  every  County,  in  fome  / 
fewer,  and  in  fome  but  1,  and  they  are 
chofen  by  the  Free-holders,  according 
to  the  Direction  of  the  King’s  Writ. 
The  Lord-Chief- judice  of  the  King's- 
Bench,  is  the  Soveraign  Coroner  of  the 
whole  Realm,  or  wherefoever  he  abides. 
There  are  alfo  certain  fpecial  Coroners 
within  divers  Liberties,  as  well  as  thefe 
ordinary  Officers  in  every  County;  and 
fome  Colleges  and  Corporations  are  im- 

power’d 
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power’d  by  their  Charters,  to  appoint 
their  Coroner  within  their  own  Pre¬ 
cincts. 

CORONET  or  CRONET,  of 
a  Horfe’s  toot,  is  that  part  on  the  very 
top  of  it,  where  the  Hair  grows,  and 
falls  down  upon  the  Hoof.  The  Coro¬ 
net  (hould  be  no  more  raifed  than  the 
Hoof}  for  if  it  makes  a  ridge  or  height 
round  it,  ’tis  a  Sign  either  the  Foot  is 
dry’d  up,  or  there  are  a  great  many  Hu¬ 
mours  in  the  Coronet,  that  may  occa- 
fion  the  Crown-fcab  and  other  Sores 
to  which  that  Part  is  fubjed. 

CORRECTIONS  and  Help  for 
tt  Horfe }  beforehe  is  Taught  any  Leftfon, 
you  muft  know  there  are  7  Helps  to 
advantage  therein,  or  to  punifh  him  for 
faults  committed  in  his  Leftons.  1 . 
The  Voice,  which  when  fweet  and  ac- 
company’d  with  cherifhings,  is  help¬ 
ful}  but  when  rough  and  terrible,  and 
accompany’d  with  ftroaks  or  threat- 
nings,  a  Correction.  2.  The  Rod  a 
Help  in  the  fhaking,  and  a  correction 
in  theftriking.  3.  The  Bit  an  help  in 
Its  fweetnefs,  the  Snaffle  in  its  fmooth- 
nefs}  and  are  corrections,  the  one  in  its 
hardnefs,  and  the  other  in  its  roughnefs, 
and  both  in  flatnefs  and  fquarenefs.  4. 
Calves  of  the  Legs,  which  being  gently 
laid  to  the  Horfe’s  (ides,  are  helps}  but 
corrections  when  youftrike  them  hard, 
as  giving  warning  that  the  Spurs  fol¬ 
low.  y.  Stirrup,  and  Stirrup-Leather, 
which  are  corrections  when  itruck  a- 
gainlt  the  hinder  part  of  the  Shoulder} 
but  helps  when  thru  ft  forward  in  a 
quick  motion.  6.  The  Spur,  that  is 
helpful  when  gently  deliver’d  in  any 
motion  that  asks  quicknefs  and  activity, 
whether  on  or  above  the  Ground,  and 
a  correction  when  ’tis  (truck  hard  in 
the  fide,  upon  any  (loath  or  fault  com¬ 
mitted.  7.  The  Ground,  that  is  an 
help,  when  plain  and  fmooth,  and  nor 
painful  to  tread  upon  }  and  a  correcti¬ 
on  when  rough,  deep,  and  uneven,  for 
the  amendment  of  any  Vice  conceiv’d. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  one 
that  holds  Correfpondence  or  Com¬ 
merce,  or  with  whom  it  is  kept  :  In 
the  way  of  Trade ,  when  2  Men  hold  a 
mutual  intercourfe  or  familiarity  bv 
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Letters,  Invoices,  they  are  Paid 
be  Correfpondents. 

CORROS  IVE.  See  Cautery . 

CO  RVET  or  CURVET,  an  Air 
in  which  the  Horfe’s  Legs  are  more 
raifed  than  in  the  Demi-volts,  being  at 
dnd  of  Leap  up  and  a  little  forwards, 
wherein  the  Horfe  raifes  both  his  Fore- 
egs  at  once,  equally  advanced  ( when 
te  is  going  ftraight  forward  and  not  in 
a  Circle)  and  as  his  Fore-legs  are  fal-0 
ling,  he  immediately  railes  his^ind-legs 
as  he  did  the  Fore,  that  is  equally  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  not  one  before  the  others 
fo  that  all  his  4  Legs  are  in  the  Air  at 
once,  and  as  he  Lets  them  down  he 
marks  but  2  times  with  therm  Horfes 
that  are  very  Dull  or  very  Fiery  areim- 
proper  for  Corvets,  being  the  mo  ft  dif¬ 
ficult  Air  that  they  can  make,  and  re* 
quiring  a  great  deal  of  Judgment  in 
the  Rider,  as  well  as  Patience  in  the 
Horfe  to  perform  it. 

COSSET,  a  Lamb,  Calf,  Colt,  fee* 
taken  and  brought  up  by  Hand  without 
the  Dam, 

C  O  S  Si’s,  a  kind  of  Worms  that  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  Body  and  Bark  of  Trees 
are  very  prejudicial  to  them,  and  poi- 
fon  the  pafiage  of  the  Sap  }  but  the 
Holes  where  they  lye  being  found  out 
are  to  be  open’d,  making  a  fmall  (lit 
from  the  bottom  of  them,  to  let  any 
moifture  that  may  fall  in,  run  out,  add 
then  the  Place  muft  be  cover’d  with 
Loam. 

COSTIVENESS,  (in  a  Horfe) 

;  is  when  he  is  fo  hard-bound  in  his  Bel¬ 
ly,  that  he  cannot  Dung,  but  with  great 
pain  and  trouble  }  being  a  Difeafe  very 
dangerous  to  him,  and  the  original  of 
divers  Maladies }  it  may  be  known  by 
feveral  Symptoms  }  fometimes  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  glut  of  Provender,  or  over¬ 
much  Feeding }  fometimes  by  eating 
too  dry  and  hard  Meats,  which  fuck 
and  dry  up  the  moifture  of  a  Horfe’j 
[Body,  fuch  as  Peafe,  Beans,  Wheat,  01 
Tares,  fee.  not  but  that  they  are  ver) 
wholefome  Food,  and  the  heartieftthat 
a  Horie  can  eat,  but  feeding  too  mud: 
upon  them*  over-heats  his  Body*  anc 
(huts  up  the  Office  of  Nature,  lo  tha 
he  cannot  Dung*  befides  which,  the] 
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are  a  very  windy  Food,  that  Caufe  nia-' 
ny  bad  Humours,  and  Obftruftions  in 
the  Body  :  But  this  Diftemper  comes 
fometimes  alfo  from  too  much  Failing, 
in  the  Dieting  of  Horfes  tor  Racing 
or  Hunting,  which  IikeaSpunge  fucks 
up  the  Phlegmatick  Moifture  of  the 
Body. 

The  Cures  for  Greafe,  Molten,  and 
this,  are,  i.  To  take  a  pint  of  old 
White-wine,  and  fet  it  on  the  Fire,  dif- 
folve  into  it  a  lump  of  Caflle-Soap  as 
big  as  an  Hen’s  Egg,  and  ftir  them  well 
together;  then  take  all  off,  and  put  in- 
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of  that  wild  Beall  is  call’d.  Rearing  ih$ 
Boar. 

C  O  U  G  H ,  or  Hoarfnefs ;  a  Diftemper 
in  an  Ox  or  Cow,  that  muft  be  careful" 
ly  looked  to,  for  it  will  grow  in  time 
to  a  worfe  Difeafe  ;  if  newly  taken,  it 
may  be  loon  remedy’d,  by  a  Drink  made 
of  Water  mixt  with  Barley-Meal ;  but 
the  general  Cure  perfcribed,  is  to  take 
the  DiftilL’d  Water  of  Hyffop ,  or  elie  a 
Decodlion  of  Mint  and  Hyfjop ,  with  the 
Juice  of  Leeks ,  and  give  it  with  Oil  of 
Olives  and  a  little  Garlick  ;  This  has 
cured  along-ftanding  Cough,  but  if  the 


to  it  2  good  Spoonfuls  of  Hemp-feed]  Hoarfnefs  be  eafy,  you  may  give  him 


beaten,  an  ounce  of  Sugar-Candy  reduc’d 
to  Powder,  and  brew  all  together  ;  af¬ 
ter  having  warmed  the  Horfe  to  ftir  up 
his  Greafe,  and  other  foul  Humours, 
give  it  him  to  drink,  and  walk  him  up 
and  down  after  it,  that  the  Potion  may 
work;  then  fet  him  up  warm,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  little  ftirring  him  in  his  Stall,  if 
he  grows  fickifh,  give  him  liberty  to 
lie  down  ;  after  2  hours  fading,  give 
him  a  fweet  Mafh ,  and  let  him  feed  as 
at  other  times.  But  more  particularly, 


Tar  with  Honey-water,  and  it  will  do 
effe&ually.  Others,  for  this  Cough,  or 
fhortnel's  of  Breath,  prefcribe  to  take  a 
quart  of  new- churn’d  Milk ,  beat  in  Tar 
and  a  head  of  Garlick  peel’d  with  Ele¬ 
campane  made  into  Powder,  and  a  little 
brown  Sugar-Candy ;  mingle  all  together, 
and  give  it  the  Bead  3  Mornings  one 
after  another;  and  this  will  cure  him9 
if  curable. 

For  the  Cure  of  Horfes  in  this  DL 
ftemper,  take  Fenugreek,,  and  Flour  of 


Fenugreek, 


then  boil  of  Anife-feeds , 

Linfeed,  and  the  Powder  of  Piony ,  of  each 
an  ounce,  in  a  quart  of  Beer,  and  give 
him  a  pint  of  it  luke-warm. 


for  Coftivenefs,  take  out  his  hard  Dung,  \BrimJlone,  of  each  an  equal  quantity 

and  mixtliem  with  moiften'd  Oats.  2. 
A  pound  of  Honey  put  into  a  pail-full  of 
Water,  and  ufed  for  ordinary  Drink,  is 
excellent  for  a  Cough.  3 .  A  fmall  hand- 
2.  Another  Remedy  in  this  partial- jful  of  Hemp-feed  may  be  beaten,  and  in- 
lar,  is  to  take  a  Decoction  of  Mallows  fuled  in  White-wine  all  night,  and  both 
one  quart,  of  Sallet-Oil  half  a  pint,  or  the  Wine  and  the  Seed  given  to  the 
half  a  pound  of  Frejh-But?er,  Benedibla  Horfe  in  the  Morning:  The  fame  quan- 
Laxativa,  1  ounce,  and  give  him  Blood-  :tity  of  Hemp-feed  mix’d  with  Oats ,  and 
warm,  Glifterwife  ,•  then  clap  his  Tail  !  given  to  a  fat  and  flefhy  Horfe,  cures 
to  his  Tuel,  and  hold  itclofe,  and  make  the  Cough,  if  theufe  of  it  belong  con- 
him  keep  it  for  half  an  hour  at  the  leaft  ; !  tinued.  4.  Take  the  Wood  and  Leaves 


and  when  it  has  worked,  give  him 
fweet  Mafh,  and  fo  keep  to  Mafhes  and 
white  Water  for  2  or  3  days. 

But  thisDiftemper  in  Oxen  and  Cows, 
that  makes  them  fwell  again,  is  cured 
in  this  manner ;  chafe  and  drive  them 
well  up  and  down  a  good  pace  ,•  and  if 
they  then  do  not  Dung,  anoint  your 
Hand  with  Oil,  or  Greafe ,  rake  them, 
take  out  the  Dung,  and  give  them  of 
the  Herb  Mercury  in  Drink. 

C  OUC  H  I N  G,the  Huntfman’s  term 
for  a  Boar’s  Lodging,  as  the  dislodging 


of  Tamarisk,  either  dry  or  green,  (lamp 
them,  and  give  them  your  Horfe  with 
moiften’d  Oats  or  Bran,  begmningwith 
a  fmall  quantity,  and  encreafe  the  Dofe 
every  day  to  a  large  Spoonful,  y .  Take 
a  pound  of  new-churn’d  Butter,  before 
it  is  wafh’d,  and  a  like  quantity  of  Ho¬ 
ney,  with  2  ounces  of  Juniper -berries 
beaten ;  mingle  alland  make  Pills,  rolling 
them  up  in  Powder  of  LiqucriJJ)  ;  give 
your  Horfe  a  Dofe  with  a  pint,  or  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  White-wine ,  keeping 
him  bridl’d  2  hours  before,  and  3  hours 
after;  repeat  the  fame  2  or  3  times,  in- 
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ferPofIri£  a  day  for  2  between  the  Do- 
fesP  6. Take  of  clear  Oil  of  Walnuts, 
new-drawn,  1  pint,  common  Honey  a 
pound,  and  3©  grains  of  white  Pepper 
beaten ;  incorporate  them  all  together 
and  give  the  whole  quantity  to  the 
Hovfe  5  repeat  the  Dofe,  if  there  be  oc- 
cafion,  and  the  2d  will  compleat  the 
cure,  r-  For  an  inveterate  cough,  take 
Hour  of  Brimftone  4  ounces,  Annife-Jeeds 
2  ounces,  Vquorijh  dry’d  in  the  {bade 
and  beat,  4  ounces  ;  Bilberries  in  fine 
Powder,  4  ounces;  brown  Sugar-Candy 
6  ounces ;  good  Treacle,  4  ounces  ;  Oil 
of  Olive,  8  ounces,  and  Tar,  2  ounces ; 
Pound  thefe  till  they  be  well  incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  mix  them  with  4  Eggs,  brok¬ 
en  in  a  Difh,  without  the  Shells;  work 
thefe  all  together  in  a  Mortar,  till  they 
be  reduc’d  to  a  hard  Mafs,  or  Pafte  : 
Then  make  up  Pills  weighing  10  Drams 
each,  dry  them  in  the  (bade  in  a  hair-- 
Sieve  turn’d  uplide-down,  and  give  your 
Horfe  one  of  them  in  a  pint  of  Red,  or 
"White- wine,  once  a  day,  till  the  Cough 
be  wholly  cur’d  :  If  the  Diftemper  be 
inveterate,  the  Cure  will  at  leaft  require 
20  Dofes :  You  muft  always  remember 
to  walk  your  Horfe  an  hour  after  the 
Pill  is  given  ;  and  then  you  may  Ride 
or  Work  him,  or  put  him  in  a  Coach; 
or  if  not,  you  muft  keep  him  bridled  an 
hour  before,  and  2  hours  after  the  Dofe- 
8.  Two  or  3  Nutmegs  grated,  with 
half  a  pint  of  Brandy,  will  cure  a  Cough 
in  one  Dofe,  unlefs  the  Horfe  be  old  : 
In  that  cafe,  it  may  be  repeated  ;  or 
elfe  let  a  fmall  Porrenger  of  dry  Pige¬ 
ons -dung,  beaten  in  a  quart  of  Mite-wme 
infufe  all  Night;  the  next  Morning 
beat  it  till  it  begin  to  boil,  and  flrain 
out  the  Liquor,  to  which  add  2  ounces 
of  juice  of  Liquorice ;  give  it  your  Horie 
2  feveral  times,  interpofing  f  day  be¬ 
tween  the  Dofes.  See  Pills  Purging. 

COUGH,  in  Sheep,  a  Diftemper 
that  happens  moft  commonly  in  the 
Spring.  The  Cure  is,  as  loon  as  you 
perceive  it,  warm  White-wine  with 
Oil  of  fweet  Almonds,  and  caufe  them 
to  fwallow  it;  and  give  them  Coltsfoot 
to  eat.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  rub 
their  Notes  with  the  fameLiquoi. 

COUNTER-POISE,  an  cqtial 


cot; 

Ballance,  as  when  one  thing  is  weigh’d 
againft  another. 

COUNTESS,  the  Wife  of  aCount 
*  • 

or  Earl. 

COUNTESSES  OINTMENT, 
to  heal  Sores  occafioned  by  Impoftumes 
in  the  hairy  part  of  a  Horfe’s  Foot. 
“  Take  half  a  pint  of  Aqua-Vita,  and 
“  a  pound  of  Honey ;  boil  them  over  a 
“  very  gentle  Fire  in  a  clean  glaz’d  Pot, 
<e  Burring  them  with  a  Slice,  till  the  Ho- 
“  ney  be  throughly  heated,  and  imbo- 
“  dy’d  with  the  Aqua  Vita ;  Then  add 
“  Verdegreafe,  Gall,  and  Venetian-Bcrax , 
“  of  each  2  ounces,  Brain’d  through  a 
“  Bne  Searce,  with  2  ounces  of  white 
“  Vitriol  beaten.  ”  Boil  thefe  all  toge- 
ther  over  a  Small-Coal  Fire,  Birring 
them  till  they  be  well  incorporated,  and 
keep  the  Ointment  for  ufe,  in  the  lame 
Pot,  clofe  covered.  Apply  this  Oint¬ 
ment  cold  on  a  little  Cotton  or  Flax  % 
above  that  Charge  the  whole  Foot  with 
a  white  or  black  Reflringent ;  thus  the 
Sore  will  be  healed,  and  the  Hoof  faft*» 
en’d  to  the  Skin,  after  the  fir  ft  or  fe- 
cond  Application. 

COUNTY,  fignifies  the  fame  thing 
with  Shire-,  the  fir  ft  deriv’d  from  the 
Trench,  and  the  other  from  the  Saxon 
Tongue:  It  contains  a  Circuit  or  Porti¬ 
on  of  the  Realm,  into  which,  the  whole 
Land  is  divided,  for  the  better  Govern¬ 
ment  of  it,  and  more  eaBe  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  Juftice;  fo  that  there  is  no  part 
of  this  Nation  that  lies  not  within  fome 
County;  and  every  County  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  Yearly  Officer,  whom  we  call 
Sheriff.  Of  thefe  Counties  (whereof 
there  are  yi,  in  England  and  Wales) 
there  are  4  of  Ipecial  Note,  which  are 
therefore  termed  Counties  Palatine  ;  as 
Lancafier,  Chefter,  Durhatn,  and  Ely  ; 
Pembroke  alfo,  mdHexam,  were  anci¬ 
ently  Counties  Palatine,  which  laB  did 
belong  to  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  and 
was  ftript  of  its  Privilege  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen  E liz,abeth,  and  reduc’d  to  be 
a  part  of  the  County  of  Northumberland . 
The  Chief  Governors  of  thefe  Counties- 
Palatine,  heretofore,  by  a  fpecial  Char¬ 
ter  from  the  King,  lent  out  all  Writs 
in  their  own  Names;  and  did  all  things 
touching  JuBice,  as  abfolutely  as  the 
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fciftg  himfelfin  other  Counties,  only 
acknowledging  him  their  Superior  and 
Governor,  but  in  Henry  the  VIII’s  Time, 
the  laid  Power  was  much  abridg'd, 
COUNTY  CORPORATE;  a 
Title  given  to  feveral  Cities  or  antient 
Boroughs,  upon  which  the  Englijh 
Monarchs  have  thought  fit  to  heftow 
extraordinary  Liberties;  Franchifes,and 
Privileges  ;  annexing  to  them  a  Parti¬ 
cular  Territory,  Land  or  Jurifdicdion  : 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  famous  City 
of  London ,  with  York,  Canterbury ,  Brif- 
tol ,  Chefler ,  Norwich,  &c.  the  Town  of 
Ktngflon  upon  Hull,  Newcafile  upon  Tine, 
Haverford-Wejl  in  Wales,  &c. 

COUNTY-COURT,  is  divided 
into  2  forts;  one  retaining  the  general 
Name,  as  the  County-Court  held  every 
Month,  by  the  Sheriff,  or  his  Deputy, 
the  Under-Sheriff  ;  the  other  called  the 
2 urn,  held  twice  every  Year. 

COUPLE,  2  things  of  the  fame 
kind  Let  togethet ;  A  Pair;  Thus  a  Cou¬ 
ple  of  Coneys  or  Rabbets  is  the  proper 
Term  for  2  of  them;  fo  it  is  Jikewife 
taken  by  Hunters,  for  2  Hounds,  and  a 
Oouple  and  an  half  for  3.  Couple  is 
alfo  a  fort  of  Band  to  tie  Dogs  with. 

COURSE,  Running,  Race,  Order, 
Turn,  Cudom,  Way  or  Means;  alfo  a 
Service  of  Meat  fet  on  a  Table.  In 
Husbandry,  every  Fleece  or  turn  of  Hay 
laid  on  the  Cart.  \ 

COURTESY.  See  Curtefy  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

C  O  W,  a  well  known  Beall:  ;  Cf  a 
“  good  one  ( in  Columella’s  Opinion  ) 
“  ought  to  be  large  and  long-bodied,  as 
“  alfo  gentle,  having  a  large  and  deep 
4C  Belly,  abroad  Forehead,  and  black  o- 
<e  pen  Eyes,  with  fair  and  black  polifh’d 
“  Horns,  her  Ears  rough  and  hairy,  her 
“  Jaws  well  {hut,  the  Fan  of  her  Tail 
4C  great,  the  Claws  2nd  Horns  of  her 
Feet  fmall,  her  Legs  fhort  and  thick, 
“  her  Bread  deep;  and  efpecially  fhould 
fC  be  young  ;  for  fhe  will  not  fo  well 
“  bear  Calves  after  the  Age  of  10  Years, 
According  to  modern  Authors,  a  Cow 
ought  to  have  a  broad  Forehead,  black 
Eyes,  large  clean  Horns,  her  Neck  long 
and  draight,  Bread  wide  and  deep  hang' 
ing,  Jaws  narrow-fet,  Muzzle  great,  a 
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large  fdeep  Belly,,  thick  Thighs,  round 
Legs,  fhort  Joints,  a  white  large  deep 
Udder,  having  4  Teats,  and  her  Feet 
broad  and  thick.  As  for  Colour,  the 
red  Cow  is  faid  to  give  the  bed  Milk, 
and  the  Black  to  bring  forth  the  belt 
Calves;  but  the  Cow  that  yields  Milk 
longed,  is  the  mod  beneficial,  both  for 
Profit  and  Breeding,  and  their  calving 
in  March  or  April,  is  the  mod  proper 
Seafon  for  the  Dairy. 

COW-DUNG  or  OX-DUNG  ; 
Of  this  by  reafon  of  its  being  loofe,  a 
Water  is  often  made  to  deep  fevera! 
Sorts  of  Grain  in,  whereby  many  have 
been  deceived,  for  there  is  not  that  Vir¬ 
tue  and  richnefs  therein  for  that  end,  as 
fome  have  imagin’d  :  It  is  with  Horfe 
or  other  Dung,  of  very  great  Advantage 
to  Land,  if  kept  till  old,  and  not  laid 
abroad  expos'd  to  the  Sun  and  Wined 
but  in  Heaps  mixt  with  Earth,  letting 
it  fo  lie  till  it  be  rotten,  by  which  means 
it  will  be  brought  the  fooner  to  a  con¬ 
venient  Temper  ;  on  Padure-Grounds 
it  produces  a  fweeter  Grafs,  and  goes 
much  farther  than  fthe  common  way; 
and  fpread  before  the  Plough,  produ¬ 
ces  excellent  Corn.  Judgment  alfo 
mud  be  exercis’d  in  making  ufe  of  it; 
for  the  ordinary  Dung  us’d  the  com-' 
mon  way,  does  hurt,  and  fometimes 
makes  Weeds  and  Trumpery  grow  ; 
but  being  order’d  as  before,  tis  not  fo 
liable  to  fuch  inconveniences. 

.  /CO W-B LAKES.  See Cafmgs , Sec, 

COWL;  a  Tub  or  Pail. 

CO  W  RING;  a  Term  us’d  in  Fal¬ 
conry,  when  young  Hawks  quiver  and 
fhake  their  Wings,  in  token  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  old  Ones. 

COWSLIP;  a  Flower  of  various 
kinds,  as  thehofe  in  hofe,  double  Cow- 
dip,  the  double  green  one,  the  fmgle 
green,  the  tufted,  the  red,  the  orange- 
colour’d,  &c.  befides  fome  of  a  fine 
fcarlet,  and  very  double,  whole  Flow¬ 
ers  mud  often  change  their  Earth,  or 
they  willdegenerate,  and  become  fingle  - 
The  Seeds  are  to  be  fown  in  a  Bed  of 
good  Earth  in  September,  and  they’ll 
come  up  in  the  Spring. 

COWS  L I  P- W I N  E ;  to  make  this* 
foU  of  Wine,  to  every  gallon  of  Water*! 

N  puf 
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■pat  i  pounds  of  Sugar,  boil  it  an  hour, 
and  fet  it  to  cool ;  that  done,  fpread  a 
good  brown  Toad  on  both  Tides  with 
reft  ;  but  before  you  make  ufe  of  it* 
beat  Syrup  of  Citron  therewith,  an  ounce 
and  an  half  of  Syrup  to  each  Gallon  of 
Liquor.  Then  put  in  the  Toad:  while 
hot,  to  promote  its  working,  which 
will  ceale  in  2  Days,  during  which  time, 
caft  in  the  Co  whip  (lowers  a  little 
bruifed,  but  not  much  damped,  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  Bufhel  to  2  Gallons, 
(or  rather  2  Pecks)  and  4  Lemons  diced 
with  the  rinds.  Laftly,  add  1  Bottle  of 
white  or  Rhenijh- wine,  and  after  2  days, 
Tun  it  up  in  a  Tweet  Cask.-  Some  leave 
out  all  the  Syrup. 

GRAB,  a  Wilding  or  wild  Apple; 
thefe  kept  till  mellow  may  be  reckon'd 
among  Apples,  and  being  ground  with 
other  mellow  Fruit  Lrve  to  enrich  the 
Cider,  and  are  bed  of  all  for  refining  it 
when  foul.  The  Brornsbury-Crab ,  tho’ 
little  better  than  the  common,  yet  laid 
on  heaps  till  Chriftmafs,  yields  a  brisk, 
admirable,  and  very  drong  Cider.  The 
Crab-tree  is  alTo  Terviceable  with  the 
black  and  white  Thorn-Shrubs,  in  mak¬ 
ing  very  good  fences. 

CRABBING,  (in  Falconry)  w hen 
Hawks  dand  too  near,  and  fight  one 
with  another. 

CRADLE,  a  Bed  for  a  young  Child. 
In  Husbandry  a  wooden  Frame  fixt  to 
a  Scithe  for  the  Mowing  of  Corn,  and 
the  better  laying  it  in  Order;  and  then 
r is  call’d  a  Cradle-Scithe. 

C  R  A  M  P  and  Convulfions,  all  pro¬ 
ceed  from  one  Malady,  and  in  Horfes, 
well  as  other  Animals,  are  the  forci¬ 
ble  contraction  of  the  Sinews,  Veins 
and  Mu  Teles,  in  any  Member  or  Part  of 
the  Body;  which  take  rifefeveral  Ways 
either  from  Tome  Wound,  or  Sinew  cut 
a  funder,  or  for  Want  of  Blood,  or  elfe 
come  by  over-heats,  and  fudden  cool¬ 
ings;  or  laftly,  by  over-much  Purging; 
The  Signs  to  know  which  are,  that  the 
di  Tea  fed  Bead  will  be  To  difif,  that  the 
whole  drengrh  of  a  Man  is  not  able  to 
bow  him;  he  will  be  lame  and  well  as 
39  were  in  Moment;  There  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  Cramp,  that  femes  upon 
Hot  Is ’a  Neck,  and  the  Reins  of  his 
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Back,  and  almod  univerfally  over  his 
whole  Body,  which  proceeds  either 
from  a  great  Cold  that  may  be  catched, 
or  from  the  lofs  of  Blood,  whereby  a 
great  Windinefs  enters  thfe  Veins,  and 
io  benums  the  Sinews.  This  is  alfo 
known  by  his  Head  and  Neck  danding 
a-wry,  his  Ears  upright,  and  his  Eyes 
hollow,  his  Mouth  dry  and  clung,  and 
his  Back  will  rife  like  a  Camel’s;  which 
is  to  be  cured,  by  giving  him  fome- 
what  to  make  him  iweat,  and  by  load¬ 
ing  him  with  warm  Woollen-cloaths. 

But  belidesthe  general  Methods,  the 
particular  ways  are,  r.  To  chafe  and 
rub  the  Member  contracted  with  Vine¬ 
gar  and  common  Oil,  and  to  wrap  it 
all  over  with  wet  Hay,  or  rotten  Litter, 
or  elfe  with  wet  Woollen-cloaths,  ei¬ 
ther  of  which  is  a  prefent  Remedy. 

2.  When  you  have  Sweated  your 
Florle  well  in  an  Horfe- dunghill,  onty 
with  the  Head  out,  take  a  pound  or 
Hogs-greafe ,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Turpentine ,  half  a  dram  of  Pepper ,  of 
new  Wax  half  a  pound,  and  one  pound 
of  Salle t- Oil,  boil  them  together,  and 
anoint  him  therewith.  # 

3.  Others  take  Pimpernel ,  Primrofe - 
leaves,  Camomile,  Crow-foot,  Mallows, 
Fennel >  Rafemary,  6  handfuls  of  each, 
deeped  in  fair  Water  48  Flours;  which 
boil  therein,  till  they  be  tender,  and 
bathe  him  therewith,  4  days  fuccel- 
fively,  Morning  and  Evening,  applying 
the  Herbs  to  the  Place,  with  a  Thum- 
band  of  Flay  wet  in  the  fame  Liquor ; 
and  anointing  the  laid  Member  every 
Day  at  Noon,  with  Petroleum,  Nervate, 
and  Oil  of  Spike,  mixf  together. 

A  4th  Remedy,  is  to  boil  2  quarts  of 
drong  Ale,  and  2  pounds  of  Black  foap 
together,  till  they  look  like  Tar,  with 
Brandy,  and  to  anoint  the  place  grieved 
therewith. 

In  Sheep,  the  Cramp  is  cured  by  boil¬ 
ing  Cinque-foil,  or  5*  leav  cl  Grafs,  in 
Wine ,  and  giving  it  them  to  drink  warm; 
but  they  mud  be  kept  warm,  and  their 
Legs  chafed  with  Oil  and  Vinegar. 

CRANAGE,  Liberty  to  ufe  a 
Crane  for  drawing  up  Wares  out  of  2 
Ship,  at  a  Creek  or  Wharf,  and 
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to  make  profit  thereof;  alfo  the  Money 
taken  or  paid  for  that  Grant. 

CRANE,  a  kind  of  Bird  ;  alfo  an 
Engine  that  ferves  to  draw  up  any 
Weight  or  Burden  ;  a  crooked  Pipe 
made  of  Metal,  for  drawing  up  Liquors 
out  of  a  Vefiel.  See  Siphon. 

CRANES-BILL,  (in  Latin ,  Ge¬ 
ranium)  ail  Herb  fo  called  from  the  fhape 
of  its  Seed,  refembling  the  Bill  or  Beak 
of  a  Crane  ;  Of  which  there  are  fede¬ 
ral  forts,  but  the  only  one  worth  our 
Notice,  is  that  which  fmells  in  the 
Night  only,  and  is  from  thence  deno¬ 
minated.  It  has  a  great  Root,  like  a 
Teony,  with  large  jagged  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  in  July,  the  leaves  being  fmall, 
round,  painted,  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
lifted  about  with*  yellow.  It  is  a  ten¬ 
der  Plant,  and  for  that  reafon,  muft  be 
fet  in  a  Pot,  and  govern’d  in  Winter 
with  much  care,  as  being  hoofed,  and 
kept  dry,  for  any  Moifture  rots  the 
Root. 

CRAP'AUDIN E,  or  Tread  upon 
the  Coronet,  an  imperfedfion  in  a  Horie’s 
Foot,  being  an  Ulcer  on  the  Coronet, 
whence  iffues  a  filthy  Matter,  which 
by  its  Sharpnefs  dries  up  the  Horn,  be¬ 
neath  the  Part  where  the  Tread  is  made, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  Groove  or  Hollow 
down  to  the  very  Shoe. 

CRAY;  a  Diftemper  in  a  Hawk  al- 
moft  the  fame  with  the  Vantas ,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Cold,  but  through  ill  Diet, 
and  long  Feeding  with  cold  ftale  Meat; 
the  Symptoms  are,  that  her  Muting 
will  not  be  plentiful,  nor  come  freely, 
nor  with  eafe  from  her,  but  fhe  will 
drop  feme  part  thereof  fhort  and  dif- 
perfed,  and  her  Body  will  be  bound. 
In  the  cure  you  muft  firft  remove  the 
Caufe,  letting  her  Diet  be  high,  eafy  of 
Digeftion,  and  cooling  Meat,  fuch  as 
young  Rabbets,  Chickens,  Sheeps-hearts, 
&c.  ufe  her  alfo  to  our  confection  of 
frefh  Sweet-butter,  made  up  with  Rue, 
Cloves,  and  Mace,  and  anoint  her  Meat 
therewith;  It  were  not amifs likewife, 
to  give  her  with  her  Meat  fometimes 
of  the  Diftill’d  Water  of  Sorrel,  Wood¬ 
bine,  Hore-hound,  and  the  like  cooling, 
cleanfing,  and  opening  Medicines. 

CR  AY-FI S H-N ET;  Cray-Fifb,- or 
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CreVifes,  are  readily  taken  with  the 
following  fort  of  Net,  and  other  In- 
ftruments  reprefented  in  the  Figure. 


You  muft  provide  4  or  5*  little  Netsj 
about  a  foot  fquare,  which  tye  to  fome 
round  Withy  PIoop,  or  the  like,  as  you 
fee  C,  D,  E,  marked  in  the  Figure; 
then  get  as  many  Staves,  as  A,  B,  each 
y  or  6  foot  long,  with  3  Forks  at  the 
end,  which  fallen  the  Circle  at  3  equal 
diftances,  in  fuch  manner,  that  when 
you  lay  your  Net  flat  on  the  Ground 
your  flick  may  Band  upright  on  the  3 
Forks  ;  alfo  prepare  a  dozen  of  Rods 
or  Sticks,  about  5*  or  6  foot  long,  cleft 
at  the  fmall  end,  marked  I ;  wherein  you 
may  place  fome  skinn’d  Frogs,  the 
Guts  of  Chickens,  or  the  like  ;  when 
the  Sticks  are  baited,  go  out,  and  where 
you  find  any  likely  Hole  in  the  Water, 
there  leave  it;  and  fo  af  erthis  manner, 
lay  the  reft  in  the  moft  likely  places; 
and  walk  in  and  out,  vifiting  your 
Sticks  ;  when  you  perceive  any  fixed 
to  the  Baits, gently  move  your  baited  end 

N  %  toward  s 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  Water,  and 
doubt  not  but  that  Cray-Fifh  will  keep 
their  hold  3  that  done,  put  your  Hand 
)e  A  under  the  Bait,  which  Bait  foftly 
lift  up,  and  as  Boon  as  the  Cray-Fifh 
feel  the  Air,  they  let  go  their  hold,  and 
fall  into  the  Net. 

CREAM,  is  the  very  heart  and 
Arengthof  Milk  3  and  in  order  to  make 
Butter  of  it,  or  otherwife,  mud  be  ga¬ 
thered  very  carefully,  diligently,  and 
painfully  3  and  the  Houfe-wives  fhould 
be  more  particularly  cleanly  in  doing  it, 
which  is  performed  in  this  manner  : 
From  the  Milk  that  is  milked  in  the 
Morning,  you  are  with  a  fine  fhallow 
thin  Diih,  made  for  that  purpofe,  to 
take  off  the  Cream  about  y  in  the  Even¬ 
ing  j  and  from  the  Milk  that  is  milked 
in  the  Evening,  you  fhould  fleet  and 
take  off  the  Cream  about  y  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing;  to  be  put  into  a  clean,  fweet,  and 
well-leaded  Pot,  clofe  cover’d,  and  fet 
in  a  clofe  place:  But  you  mud  not  keep 
the  Cream  fo  gather’d  above  2  days  in 
the  Summer,  nor  above  4,  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  if  you  would  have  the  fweeteftand 
bed  Butter,  and  that  your  Dairy  con¬ 
tain  but  y  Kine,  and  no  more  3  but  be 
the  number  what  it  will,  you  mud  by 
no  means  exceed  5  Days  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  nor  6  in  the  Winter,  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  Cream,  that  isr  then  to  be 
Churned;  for  which purpofe,  fee  Churn- 

IMF. 

°c  REA  M-C  H  E  E  S  E  3  the  way  to 
make  it,  is  to  take  2  quarts  of  Milk 
warm  from  the  Cow,  and  half  a  pint  of 
blanch’d  Almonds  beat  fmall;  to  which 
add  a  pint  of  Cream,  and  Rofewater,  halfj 
a  pound  of  fine  Sugar,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  beaten  Cinnamon ,  with  as 
much  Ginger:  Then  put  the  Runner  to 
the  Milk  and  Cream  3  when  it  is  curd¬ 
ed,  prefs  out  the  Whay,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  befides  ferve  up  in  Cream. 

CREAM- WATER;  inch  Water 
as  has  a  kind  of  Oil  upon  it,  or  fat  Scum, 
which  being  boiled,  turns  to  fever al 
Medicaments. 

CREANC  E,  a  fine  fmall  long  Line, 
of  flrong  and  even-wound  Pack-thread, 
which  is  fa  fieri ’d  to  a  Haw-k‘s  Leafb, 
when  die  is  fil'd  lured. 
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CREDITOR;  one  that  gives  Cre¬ 
dit  3  one  that  lends,  or  trufts  another 
with  Money  or  Goods. 

CREEPER;  a  creeping  Creature, 
alfo  an  Apple,  fo  called  from  the  Tree 
that  grows  low,  and  trails  its  Branches 
near  the  Ground. 

CREN  ATEO-LE  AVES,  a  term 
ufed  by  Botanifts,  for  fuch  Leaves  of 
Plants  as  are  jagged,  or  notched. 

CREPANCE,  an  Ulcer  in  the 
fore-part  of  a  Hcrfe’s  Foot,  about  an 
inch  above  the  Coronet,  caus’d  by  a 
hurt  in  leaping  over  a  Bar,  or  otherwife. 
’Tis  cur’d  by  walking  it  with  warm 
Wine  and  Urine,  (and  if  accompany’d 
with  a  Swelling  or  Inflammation)  ap¬ 
plying  the  White  Honey-Charge;  Black 
Soap  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  alfo  a  very 
effectual  Remedy. 

C  REPIN  E5  a  fort  of  farce  wrapp’d 
up  in  a  Veal  cawl. 

C  R  E  S  C  E  N  T,  (among  Farriers )  a 
Horfe  is  faid  to  have  Crefcents,  when- 
the  point  or  that  part  of  the  Coffin- bone 
or  Little  Foot  which  is  mod  advanced 
falls  down  and  prefles  the  Sole  outwards ; 
and  the  middle  of  the  Hoof  above  the 
Toe  Airinks  and  becomes  flat,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  hollownefs  beneath  it;  tho* 
thofe  Crefcents  be  really  the  Bone  of 
the  Little  Foot,  which  has  left  its  place 
and  fallen  downwards,  fo  as  the  under¬ 
part  of  the  Foot  that  is  the  Sole  and  the 
Toe,  appears  round,  and  the  Hoot  above 
fhrinks  in. 

CRESS  AN,  (otherwife  call’d  the 
Bergamot  Creffan ;)  is  of  the  nature  and 
colour  of  the  Butter-Pear,  but  different 
in  fhape,  and  like  Monfleur  John ,  of 
different  fizes,  greenifh,  but  growing 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  almofl  fpeckled 
over  with  red  Spots.  The  Stalk  is 
pretty  thick.  Skin  rough,  Pulp  very 
tender,  but  not  always  fine,  full  of  Juice, 
but  fometimes  biringjy  fliarp.  It  will 
keep  a  Month,  and  not  grow  puffy, 
perifhes  leifurely,  and  grows  ripe  in  No¬ 
vember.  It:  may  be  grafted  either  on 
a  Pear,  or  Quince-dock. 

CRESSES,  Garden,  Indian,  or y el- 
low  Lark-Spurs,  are  fown  in  many  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Culinary  ufes  3  and  the  latter, 
from  a  Flower,  are  now  become  an. ex¬ 
cellent 
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cellent  Sallet,  as  well  the  Leaf  as  the 
BiofTom;  for  early  Sallets,  they  areraif- 
ed  in  Hot  Beds  ;  but  if  fown  in  April, 
they’ll-  grow  very  well  on  ordinary  Gar¬ 
den-ground,  and  their  Leaves  and  Bloi- 
foms  plentifully  encreafe.  Water-Creffes 
are  eaten  boil’d  or  raw,  but  raw  are 
bad  for  the  Stomach,  and  therefore  the 
other  way  is  bell,  unlefs  they  be  mixt 
in  Sallets  with  Lettice,  Sorrel,  and  fuch 
like  Herbs.  I 

ORES  T-F  ALLEN,  is  when  the  j 
upper-part  vvhich  an  Horfe’s  Main 
grows  on,  called  the  Crefi,  hangs  either 
to  one  fide  or  other,  not  handing  up¬ 
right  as  it  ought  to  do;  and  it  proceeds 
moflly  from  Poverty,  occafioned  by  ill 
Keeping,  and  efpecially  when  a  fat  Horfe 
fails  away  fuddenly  upon  any  inward 
Sicknefs .  To  remedy  which,  you  muff 
hi  if  raife  it  up  with  your  hand,  and 
place  it  where  it  ought  to  hand ;  then 
having  one  handing  on  the  lame  fide 
the*  Creh  falls  from,  let  him  with  one 
hand  hold  up  the  Creh,  and  thruff  out 
the  bottom  of  it  with  the  other,  fo  as 
it  may  hand  upright  ;  afterwards  on 
that  fide  to  which  it  falls,  with  an  hot 
Iron,  fomewhat  broad  qn  the  edge, 
(drawing  his  Neck  firh  at:  the  bottom 
of  the  Creh,  then  in  the  midh  of  it, 
and  lahly,  at  the  Betting  of  the  Hair,) 
draw  it  thro1  the  Skin,  and  no  deeper 
than  on  the  other  fide,  from  whence 
the  Creh  falls;  gather  up  the  Skin  with 
your  Hand,  and  apply  2  Plaifters  of  Shoe- 
makers-wax,  laid  one  againft  the  other, 
at  the  edge  of  the  Wound,  and  with 
fm oo-th  Splints  to  hay  the  Skin,  that  it 
may  (brink  neither  upward  nor  down¬ 
ward  :  That  done,  with  a  fharp  pair  of 
ScifTars,  clip  away  all  the  fpare  Skin, 
which  you  had  gather’d  with  your 
Hand;  then  with  a  Needle  and  red  Silk, 
hitch  the  Skin  together  in  divers  places; 
and  to  keep  it  from  breaking,  hitch  the 
edges  of  the  Plaiher  aifo;  at  lah,  anoint 
the  Sore  with  Turpentine,  Honey,  and 
Wax  melted  together,  and  the  places 
which  you  drew  with  an  hot  Iron,  with 
Piece-greafe  made  warm,  and  thus  do 
twice  every  day  till  it  be  whole  ;  but 
take  great  care  that  your  Splints  fhrink 
not  ;  Tho1  after  all,  the  beh  Cure  for 
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this  Infirmity,  is  to  let  him  Blood,  and 
keep  him  very  well  ;  for  the  Strength 
and  Fatnefs,  will  ever  raife  the  Creh, 
CRI  ANCE  or  CRI  ANTS,  the 
fame  as  Creance,  which  fee. 

'  CRICKh  the  Neck ,  is  when  the 
Horfe  cannot  turn  his  Neck  any  man¬ 
ner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore-right,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  can’t  take  his  Meat  from 
the  Ground,  but  with  great  Trouble 
and  Pain.  The  Cure  is,  to  thruff  a 
fharp  hot  Iron  through  the  Flefh  of  the 
Neck,  in  y  federal  places,  at  3  inches 
dfffance;  Have  a  care  that  no  Sinew  be 
touched ;  and  Rowel  all  of  them  with 
Horfe-Hair,Flax,  or  Hemp,  for  ipdays; 
let  the  Rowels  be  anointed  with  Hogs- 
greace ,  and  the  Neck  will  foon  be  re- 
flor’d  :  Or  elfe,  bathe  his  Neck  with. 
Oil  of  Pepper,  or  Oil  of  Spike,  very  hot, 
then  rowl  it  up  in  wet  Hay,  or  rotten 
Litter,  and  keeping  him  very  warm, 
without  ufing  any  Burning,  Wounding, 
or  other  Violence,  he  will  do  well.  The 
Leaves  or  Roots  of  Down  or  Cotton- 
t  hi  file,  Eringo  or  Sea-holly,  or  Vinegar  and 
Patch- greace,  melted  together,  andclofed 
in  very  hot  againft  the  Hair,  and  after¬ 
wards  bathed  in  with  Soap  and  Vinegar 
mixed  together,  is  very  good. 

CRINETSor  CRI  NIT  ES  (a- 
mong  Falconers)  fmall  black  Feathers  in 
Hawks,  like  flair  about  the  Sere. 

CROCHES  ( among  Hunters)  the 
little  Buds  that  grow  about  the  top  of 
a  Deer  or  Hart's  Horns. 

CROCK,  a  kind  of  Earthen  Pot; 
as  a  Crock  of  Butter,  or  of  Venifon. 

CROCU  S,  or  Saffron  Plant,  where¬ 
of  there  are  divers  forts,  lome  flow¬ 
ring  in  the  Spring,  others  in  Autumn, 
the  moff  valuable  of  the  former  are,  r. 
The  great  white  Crocus,  riling  up  with 
narrow,  long,  green  Leaves  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  from  which  come  up,  fmall,  white 
low  Flowers  of  6  Leaves,  cover’d  with 
a  white  Skin,  and  long  Saffron  pointed 
in  the  middle,  with  fome  Chieves  a- 
bout  it,  not  opening  but  when  the  Sun 
(bines.  2.  The  white  Crocus  of  Maefia, 
like,  but  bigger,  and  fending  more 
Flowers  from  the  Root  than  the  laff, 
yet  not  fo  pure  white ;  1  of  which  kind, 
has  the  bottom  of  the  Flower,  and  part 
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of  the  Stalk,  of  a  bright  blue.  3.  The 
pale-feather’d  Crocus,  fo  me  what  like 
the  laft,  but  larger  and  fharper  pointed, 
bottom  and  Stalk  blue  5  the  3  outfide 
Leaves  all  white,  the  infides  ftriped 
with  bigger  and  lefler  ftreaks  of  pale 
blueifh  Purple,  the  3  Leaves  ftriped 
with  the  fame  colour  on  both  fides  ; 
this  is  one  of  the  rareft  we  have.  4.  Bi- 
flops  Crocus,  of  bigger  Roots  and 
Kerbs  than  the  former,  longer  and 
fharper-pointed  Flowers,  variable  in  co¬ 
lour  j  fometimes  white  ftriped  with 
blue,  fometimes  3  Leaves  white,  and  3 
black,  f.  The  Imperial  Crocus ,  with 
many  Flowers  on  1  Root,  filver  colour¬ 
ed,  and  the  backs  of  the  Leaves  ftriped 
with  Purple.  6.  The  Royal  Crocus ,  like 
the  laft,  but  better  ftriped  on  the  backs 
of  the  outward  Leaves ;  thefe  are  Flow¬ 
ers  wherein  the  white  has  the  maftery ; 
next  to  the  Purple.  7.  The  fmallPur- 
Tp\Q-Crccus,  with  narrow  green  Leaves, 
imall  low  Purple  Flowers*  round  point¬ 
ed,  dark  bottoms,  near  black.  8.  The 
greater  Purple-Cmw,  ftiarp  pointed,  of 
the  fame  colour,  but  bigger  and  taller 
than  the  former,  in  Leaves  and  Flowers. 
9.  The  greateft  Pur ple-Crocus,  bleak- 
er-purpled ,  and  rounder-pointed  than 
the  former  5  and  1  of  this  kind  has 
Leaves  edged  with  white.  10.  The 
blue  Neapolitan  Crocus,  only  differs  from 
the  iaft  in  Flowers,  of  a  deep  Sky-co¬ 
lour,  with  a  darker  bottom.  1 1.  The 
pure  Feather’d  Crocus ,  a  little  bigger, 
and  rounder  pointed  than  the  great  Pur¬ 
ple;  the  3  outward  Leaves  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  of  the  fame  colour,  but  feather’d 
with  white  on  both  fides  ;  the  minor 
Leaves  thick  ftriped  with  white,  on  a 
paler  Purple  on  each  fide.  12.  The 
lefter  Purple  ftrip’d  Crocus ,  of  a  reddifh 
Purple  vein’d  through  every  Leaf  on 
both  fides  with  a  deeper  Purple.  13. 
The  greater  Purple  ftrip’d  Crocus ,  hav¬ 
ing  3  great  firipes  down  the  backs  of 
the  3  utmoft  Leaves  of  a  deeper  Pur¬ 
ple,  fomewhat  higher  on  the  inlide,  has 
3  minor  Leaves  alfo,  but  ftriped  on 
the  backs,  near  the  bottom.  14.  The 
great  Purple  flam  ed-Crocus,  having 
fre flier  green  Leaves  than  the  other  Pur¬ 
ples,  middle-  fiffd  Fiowers,  whitifh  pale 
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Purple  on  the  outfide,  and  deeper  on 
the  infide,  ftriped  and  flamed  through 
each  Leaf  :  Its  Seed  is  good.  ip.  The 
yellow  Crocus ,  whereof  there  are  that 
of  Moejia,  the  greateft  yellow  Crocus , 
and  the  yellow  ftriped  Crocus.  )6.  The 
Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus,  that  has  fhort 
whitifh  green  Leaves,  and  fair  yellow 
Flowers,  with  3  Purple  ftripes  on  the 
backs  of  the  3  utmoft,  the  reft  all  yel¬ 
low,  bearing  a  or  3  Flowers  from  1 
Root  ;  which  Root  is  different  from 
others,  as  being  cover’d  with  an  hard 
netted  Shell,  or  Peel. 

The  Autumnal  Ones  are  the  true  Cro¬ 
cus,  of  which  fee  Sajfron.  2.  The  Pur¬ 
ple  Mountain-Crec^,  riling  before  the 
Leaves,  with  1,  fometimes  2  Flowers  1 
after  the  other,  of  a  Violet-purple,  with 
yellow  Chives,  and  long  feather’d  tops, 
painted  in  the  middle;  the  green  Leaves 
fucceed  the  Flowers  fometimes  before 
Winter,  but  not  ufually  before  Spring; 
the  Root  fmall  and  white.  3.  The  Sil¬ 
ver  coloured  Autumn-Croc//;,  with  3 
outward  Leaves,  filver-colour’d,  the  o- 
ther  3  whiter  and  lefs.  4.  The  Autumn- 
Mountain-Crew;,  of  a  pale  blue,  at  firft 
fcarce  appearing  above-ground,  which 
2  laft  flower  not  till  October. 

Thofe  of  the  Spring,  Flower  from 
the  middle  of  February,  to  the  middle 
of  March ,  one  after  another,  and  many 
of  the  beft  together;  and  the  Autumnal 
ones,  in  like  manner,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September ,  to  the  end  o $  October , 
all  the  forts  of  the  one,  and  the  other, 
lofe  their  Fibres  with  their  Leaves,  and 
then  may  be  taken  up,  and  kept  dry; 
thofe  of  Autumn  till  Augufl,  and  thofe 
of  the  Spring  till  OBober,  they  are  hardy, 
and  will  profper  any  where;  the  Ver¬ 
nal  er.creafe  exceedingly,  if  they  ftand 
any  while  unremoved,  as  the  true  Saf¬ 
fron  does,  which  is  taken  up  every  3d 
Year  ;  the  other  Autumnal  ones  en- 
creafe  but  little.  The  beft  place  to 
plant  Spring- Crocus,  is  clofe  to  a  Wall 
or  Pale,  or  on  the  edges  of  boarded  Bor¬ 
ders  round  about  the  Garden,  mingling 
the  colour  of  thole  of  a  Seafon  toge¬ 
ther,  as  the  White  with  the  Purples,  the 
beft  Cloth  of  Gold  with  the  Royal,  <&c. 
The  Seed  muft  be  kept  in  the  Husks 
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till  it  be  {owed,  and  light  rich  Ground 
fhould  be  chofen  for  them  ;  and  they 
muft  not  be  placed  too  thick,  which 
will  encourage  their  better  marking. 

CROEorCROME,  an  Iron-bar 
or  Leaver,  with  a  flat  end  j  alfo  a  Notch 
in  the  Side-boards  of  a  Cask  or  Tub, 
where  the  Head-pieces  come  in. 

CROFT,  a  little  Clofe  adjoyning 
to  a  Houfe,  either  for  Failure  or  Til¬ 
lage. 

CRONE,  an  old  Ewe  or  Female 
Sheep. 

CRO  NET,  See  Coronet. 

CROSS-TRIP  (a  Term  in  Wr eft- 
ling)  when  the  Legs  are  crofled  i  within 
the  other. 

CROSS-WORT,  an  Herb,  whofe 
Leaves  and  Flowers  both  grow  in  the 
fhape  of  Crofles. 

CROTC H,  the  forked  part  of  a 
Tree,  which  ferves  for  feveral  ufes  in 
Husbandry. 

CROT  ELS,  or  CRO  TENT  NG 
(among  Hunters)  the  Ordure  or  Dung 
of  a  Hare 

C  R  O  U  ?  of  a  Horfe ,  fliould  be  large 
and  round,  fo  that  the  tops  of  the  2 
Hanch-Bones  be  not  within  View  of 
each  other  :  The  greater  di (lance  be¬ 
tween  thofe  2  Bones  the  better  ;  but  his 
an  imperfection  if  they  be  too  high, 
called  Horn-hipped,  tho*  that  Blemiih  will 
in  a  great  meafure  difappear,  if  he  can 
be  made  fat  andlufty.  The  Croup  fhould 
have  its  Compafs  from  the  Hanch-bones, 
to  the  very  Dock  or  on-fet  of  the  Tail, 
and  fhould  be  divided  in  2  by  a  Chan¬ 
nel  or  Hollow  all  along  to  the  very 
Dock.  A  Rocking  Croup,  is  when  a 
Horfe’s  Fore-quarters  go  right,  but  his 
Croup  in  walking,  fwings  from  fide  to 
fide  ;  when  fucha  Horfe  Trots,  1  of  the 
Hanch-bones  will  tall,  and  the  other 
rife  like  the  Beam  of  a  Baiiance;  which 
is  a  Sign  that  he  will  not  be  very  vi¬ 
gorous. 

C  R  O  U  P  A  D  E,  (in  Horfmanfhip )  a 
Leap  in  which  the  Horfe  pulls  up  his 
Hind-Legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  Belly. 

CROW,  a  well- known  Bird,  See 
Crows. 
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CROW-FOOT,  a  Flower,  being 
a  kind  of  Anemone.  See  Ranunculus . 

CROW  1  N  G-H  E  N  S,  an  ill  and 
unufual  Sign,  which  may  be  prevented 
by  plucking  their  Wings,  giving  them 
either  Barley  or  fmall  Wheat  to  feed 
upon,  and  keeping  them  clofe  from  Ci¬ 
ther  Poultry. 

GROWLING,  a  Diftemper  in  Cat¬ 
tle,  called  by  fame.  The  crying  and  fret¬ 
ting  of  the  Guts,  the  Signs  whereof  are 
the  Flux  of  the  Belly  and  abundance  of 
Phlegm.  The  common  Remedy  is,  to 
take  Cyprefs  Apples ,  with  fo  many  Gall- 
nuts,  and  old  Wheat,  to  the  weight  of 
both  the  other  2,  which  beat  well  all 
[together,  and  put  into  3  pints  of  red 
Wine,  giving  it  the  Beaft  by  even  Poti¬ 
ons  4  Mornings;  and  it  muft  not  be 
[forgot  to  add  Lentils,  Peafe,  Myrtsand 
[  Crops  of  wild  Olives. 

But  if  the  Flux  of  the  Belly  encreafe 
by  little  and  little,  fo  as  at  length  to  go 
through  the  whole  Belly  of  the  Beaft, 
he  mail  be  kept  3  Days  from  drinking, 
and  the  flrft  day  give  him  nothing  to 
eat  5  then  let  him  have  the  Crops  of 
wild  Olives ,  or  of  Reed,  or  Lentil-Seeds , 

|  or  My  rts,  to  eat. 

2.  Another  Remedy,  is  to  give  him 
the  Kernels  of  Raifim,  fteeped  all  1  night 
in  red  Wane,  or  Galls  and  Cyprefs  mixt 
and  beaten  together  in  red  Wne  in  a 
Morning. 

3.  Some  bruife  a  quantity  of  thedry- 
ed  Kernels  of  Grapes,  and  give  it  the 
Bead,  mixt,  with  3  pints  of  red  Win  \ 
and  let  him  drink  nothing  die  but  the 
tops  of  Hays  and  Southern-wood  iteeped 
in  warm  Water,  fo  long  as  the  Flux 
continues,  or  as  you  fhall  feecaufe. 

4.  If  the  Flux  do  not  ceafe,  let  him 
have  but  little  Meat  fpr  the  flpace  of  3 
or  4  Days  ;  for  his  Head  being  then 
charged  with  a  Waterifh  Humour^ he 
will  by  eating  little,  void  more  cafily 
the  Water  out  of  his  Eyes,  and  at  his 
No(e,  than  otherwife  he  fhould  do ;  And 
for  an  extreme  and  fpeedy  Remedy, 
you  muft  burn  him  in  the  mid  ft  of  his 
Forehead,  with  an  hot  Iron,  to  the 

]  Bone,  and  alfo  flit  and  race  his  Ears,  and 
fter  rub  the  place  twice  a  Day  with 
Pifs  vYarmed  on  the  Fire,  ufmg  th-s 
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Medicine  till  it  be  whole  ;  the  burnt 
place  may  alfo  be  anointed  with  Tar 
and  Oil  of  Olive  mixed  together.  See 

Flux. 

CROWNED-TOP,  or  Tops,  the 
firft  Head  of  a  Deer,  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  Crochet  are  raifed  in  form  ol  a 
Crown.  - 

CROW-NET,  an  invention  for 
taking  Wild  Fowl  in  Winter,  which  may 
be  ufed  in  the  day-time  3  the  lame  be¬ 
ing  made  of  double-twifted  Thread,  or 
fine  Pack-thread  3  the  Mafhes  fhould  be 
2  inches  wide,  the  length  about  io 
yards,  and  3  in  depth,-  it  muft  be  verged 
on  the  fides  with  good  ftrong  Cord, 
and  extended  out  very  ftiff  upon  long 
Poles  made  for  that  Purpofe  :  When 
come  to  the  place  of  fpreading,  open 
your  Net,  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length 
and  breadth,  and  faften  the  lower-end 
of  it  all  along  the  Ground,  lo  at.  only 
to  move  it  up  and  down  3  but  the  up¬ 
per-end  fhould  Hand  extended  on  along 
Cord,  the  further  end  thereof  being  flak¬ 
ed  fall  to  the  Earth,  by  a  Hr  on  g  Cord 
about  y  yards  diftance  from  the  Net  3 
which  Cord  place  in  an  even  line  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  Net,  the  other 
end  of  the  Cord  muff  alfo  be  at  leaft  25- 
yards,  to  reach  feme  natural  or  artificial 
Shelter,  by  the  help  whereof,  you  may 
lie  concealed  from  the  Fowl,  otherw ife 
no  good  Succefs  can  be  expebled:  The 
Net  fhould  alfo  be  in  exaCf  order,  that 
it  may  give  way,  and  play  on  the  Fowl 
upon  the  lead  pull  of  the  Cord,  which 
is  to  be  done  frnartly,  left  the  Fowl  be 
too  quick  for  you. 

This  Device  may  be  ufed  for  Pigeons, 
Crows,  and  the  like,  in  Corn-fields 
newly  Sown,  or  in  Stubblefields:  It 
may  further  be  ufed  at  Barn-doors,  for 
fmall  Birds,  and  fpread  Mornings  and 
Evenings  for  Flocks  of  Fowl,  which  in 
hard  Weather  ufe  to  fly,  to  and  from 
the  Land,  with  and  againft  the  Wind, 
or  fly  clofe  to  the  Ground-in  open  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  low  Lands  3  when  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  your  Net,  Jet  go, 
and  it  will  rife  over  them,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  fmartly  back  to  the  Ground. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL,  the  lar- 
geft  andmoft  beautiful  kind  of  Daffodil, 
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having  a  great  round  fox- feented  Roof , 
a  long  Stalk,  long-ftained  green  Leaves, 
with  a  tuft  of  fmall  ones  at  top,  and 
under  them  8  or  10  Flowers,  according 
to  the  Plant,  of  an  Orange  colour  3  eve¬ 
ry  Leaf  whereof  has  a  bunch  of  a  Lad¬ 
der  Orange  than  the  reft,  which  on  the 
infide  is  filled  with  fweet-tafted  clear 
Drops  of  Water,  Pearl-like.  There  are 
other  forts  alfo,  as  1.  The  Double  Crown- 
Imperial,  of  a  later  Difcovery,  that  dif¬ 
fers  only  from  it  in  the  doublenefs  of 
the  Flower,  and  is  of  more  efteem  than 
the  other.  2.  The  yellow  Crown-Impe¬ 
rial,  differing  only  from  the  firft  de- 
fcribed  fingle  one  in  its  Flowers;  which 
are  of  a  fair  yellow  colour  3  its  a  tender 
Plant,  more  rareand  valuable. 

Thefe  Plants  Flower  in  March  and 
beginning  of  April,  being  propagated 
by  Off-fets,  which  that  year  came  from 
the  old  Roots,  which  lofe  their  Fibres, 
and  therefore  they  may  be  taken  up 
after  the  Stalks  are  dry,  which  will  be 
in  June ,  and  kept  out  of  the  Ground  in 
Auguft  3  at  which  time,  they  are  to  be 
fet  again.  The  double  Orange-coloured, 
and  the  yellow,  fliew  finely  intermixt, 
and  very  well  become  the  middle  of  a 
Flower-Pot.  The  double  bear  Seeds  3 
from  the  common  fingle  one,  there  is 
but  fmall  hopes  3  but  the  Seeds  of  the 
yellow,  when  attainable,  anfwer  the 
greateft  expectations,  if  fown,  of  new 
varieties. 

CROWN-SCAB,  (in  Uorfes)  a 
white  or  mealy  Scurf,  cauied  by  a  burnt, 
yellow  and  malignant  Matter,  that 
breaks  forth  at  the  roots  of  the  Hair, 
where  it  fticks  to  the  Skin,  and  makes 
it  frizzled  and  ftare,  and  at  laft  fealds  it 
quite  off  ,*  There  are  2  forts  thereof 3 
the  1  dry  without  humidity,  and  the 
other  moift  by  reafon  of  a  flunking  Wa¬ 
ter  that  iiflies  out  of  the  Pores,  and  com¬ 
municates  its  flench  and  moifture  to 
the  neighbouring  Parts  ;  It  appears  on 
the  Coronet,  and  often  all  over  thePaf- 
tern  to  the  foint,  the  part  being  much 
fwelled,  and  (if  not  timely  prevented) 
runsalmoft  to  the  Knee.  For  the  Cure 
of  this  Diftemper,  Take  2  ounces  of 
Brajil-Tobacco  cut  fmall,  or  at  leaft  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Stalks,  and  infufe  it  12 

hours 
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hours  in  half  a  pint  of  ftrong  Spirit  of 
Wine ,  ftirring  them  every  hour,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Wine  may  penetrate  its  Sub- 
fiance,  and  wholly  extract  its  Tindhire; 
then  chafe  the  Scab,  without  taking 
off  the  Skin;  and  afterwards  rub  it  ve¬ 
ry  hard  with  a  handful  pf  the  Tobacco , 
continuing  to  do  fo  once  every  day. 
If  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  this  Re¬ 
medy,  the  Scratches  are  not  dryed,  or 
break  forth  again  after  an  imperfeft 
Cure,  ufe  the  following  Medicine :  Rub 
the  Part  with  a  Wfp  of  Hay  till  it  gro  w 
hot,  but  without  flaying  off  the  Skin, 
or  drawing  Blood  ;  then  touch  it 
gently  with  Cotton  dipt  in  Spirit  pf 
Vitriol ,  repeating  the  Application  the 
fecond  time,  if  the  firft  be  not  fufficient  s 
but  you  mu  ft  have  a  particular  care, 
left  you  apply  too  large  a  quantity  of 
the  Spirit  of  Vitriol]  for  it  is  fafer  to.  re¬ 
new  the  Application  2  or  3  times,  tnan 
to  endanger  the  Horfe,  by  an  over-pro¬ 
portioned  quantity  at  the  firft.  This 
Sorrance  is  lometimes  cured  by  dreff- 
ing  with  Neat-heards  Ointment,  or  by 
bathing  with  Spirit  of  Wine  impregna¬ 
ted  with  as  much  Sal-Armoniack  as  it 
will  diffolve. 

CROWS,  Ravens,  Thefe 

Birds  are  great  annoyances  to  Corn, 
both  at  Seed-time  and  Harveft:  Befides 
the  ordinary  way  of  fhooting  them, 
and  pulling  down  their  Nefts,  there  aie 
feverai  pretty  Devices  for  Scare-crows , 
to  keep  the  Corn  free  from  them  :  Of 
thefe  the  moft  effe&ual  is  to  dig  a  Hole 
in  feme  convenient  place  where  the 
Crows,  Rooks,  Magpies,  fyc.  ufe  to 
refort,  about  a  foot  deep  or  more,  and 
2  foot  over ;  round  about  the  edges  of 
which  are  ufually  ftuck  long  black  Fea¬ 
thers  of  Crows  or  other  Fowls,  and 
feme  alfo  at  the  bottom  ;  feveral  of 
thefe  Holes  may  be  made  according  to 
the  largnefs  of  the  Ground,  and  where 
they  are  thus  drefs’d,  the  Crows,  &c. 
will  not  dare  to  feed.  Dead  Crows 
hang’d  up  do  alfo  much  terrify  them  ; 
but  among  Cherries  and  other  Fruit- 
trees,  a  Pack-thread  or  fmall  Line  may 
be  drawn  from  1  Tree  to  another;  and 
a  black  Feather  faften’d  here  and  there 
will  be  fufficient. 


CRUDITY  of  the  Stomach  is 
when  Meat  by  reafon  of  the  defeat  of 
Nourishment,  or  fome  other  caufe,  is 
not  rightly  fermented  and  turn’d  to 
Chyle.  Crudity  in  Difeafes,  is  when 
the  Blood  is  not  duly  fermented,  and 
brought  to  a  right  conliftence,  as  in 
continued  Fevers. 

CRUPPER,  the  Buttocks  of  a 
Horfe,  the  Rump  :  Alfo  a  Roll  of  Lea¬ 
ther  put  under  a  Horfe’s  Tail,  and 
drawn  up  by  Thongs  to  the  Buckle  be¬ 
hind  the  Saddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from 
cafting  the  Saddle  forwards  on  his 
Neck. 

CRUPPER-BUCKLES,  large 
fquare  Buckles  fixed  to  the  Saddle-tree 
behind,  to  fallen  the  Crupper,  each 
Buckle  having  a  Roller  or  2  on,  to 
make  it  draw  eafily. 

CRUST-CLUNG,  or  SOIL- 
BOUND;  is  an  hard  fticking  toge¬ 
ther  of  the  Earth,  fo  as  nothing  will 
grow  on  it. 

CUB,  a  young  Bear,  or  Bear’s  Whelp. 
Among  Hunters ,  a  Fox  and  Martern  of 
the  firft  year,  are  alfo  call’d  Cubs . 

C  U  C  U  xM  B  E  R  S  ;  there  are  2  forts 
of  them  ;  the  large  green  Cucumbers, 
commonly  call’d  the  Horfe  Cucumber \ 
in  drench,  Parroquet  ;  and  the  fmall, 
white,  and  more  prickly  Cucumber  ; 
which  laft  are  beft  for  the  Table,  green 
out  of  the  Garden  ;  but  the  other  to 
preferve.  They  are  planted  and  propa¬ 
gated  after  the  fame  manner  as  Melons , 
only  they  require  more  watering,  and 
are  withal  much  more  hardy;  but  txio’ 
watering  makes  them  more  Fruitful, 
yet  they  are  more  pleafant  and  whole- 
fome,  if  they  have  but  little  Water  ; 
they  are  an  excellent  thing  for  the  cool- 
ing  and  refreihment  of  thole  that  are 
thirfty  in  Summer;  but  being  ufed  too 
often  are  very  bad  Nourifhrnent;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  eat  them 
before  Meals  ;  for,  like  Radifhes  they 
rife  in  the  Stomach,  but  they  are  left 
noxious  afterwards,  and  more  eafily  di~ 
gefted.  To  pickle  Cucumbers,  wipe 
them  clean,  put  them  into  a  Pot,  and 
ftrew  over  every  lay  bruifed  Pepper, 
Cloves,  and  large  Mace;  that  done,  take 
the  beft  Wine-Vinegar,  Salt,  Cloves, 

Mace, 
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Mace,  bruifed  Pepper,  a  little  whole 
Ginger,  a  little  Fennel,  and  a  little  Dill  j 
boil  thefe  together,  and  fcum  the  Li¬ 
quor  ;  then  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and 
pour  it  on  the  Cucumbers,  which  flow 
in  very  clofe;  when  the  Pickle  is  dale, 
take  them  out,  and  put  in  frefh  Vine¬ 
gar,  Cloves,  Mace,  Pepper,  Salt,  Fen¬ 
nel  and  Dill  :  There  are  other  ways 
and  means  of  preparing  Cucumbers  : 
Some  indead  of  extra&ing  the  Juice 
from  them,  would  have  them  rather 
loured  therein  ;  neither  fhould  they  be 
boil’d  too  much,  which  abates  their 
grateful  Acidity,  and  palls 'the  Tade; 
they  may  therefore  be  pared  and  cut 
into  thin  dices,  with  a  Clove  or  2  of 
Onion  to  correft  the  Crudity,  alfo  ma¬ 
cerated  in  the  Juice,  often  turn’d,  and 
moderately  drained  ;  others  prepare 
them,  by  (baking  the  dices  between  2 
Difhes,  and  drefs  them  with  very  little 
Oil,  well  beat  and  mingled  with  the 
Juice  of  Lemon,  Orange,  or  Vinegar, 
'Salt  and  Pepper.  Again,  Lome  whofe 
Opinion  is  mod  approved  eat  them  as 
Toon  as  they  are  cut,  retaining  their  Li¬ 
quor  5  which  being  exhauded  by  the 
former  method,  they  have  nothing  re¬ 
maining  in  them  to  keep  the  Concodti- 
on.  Ladly,  the  Pulp  is  gently  refrefh- 
ing,  and  may  be  mingled  in  mod  Sal- 
lets,  without  the  lead  dammage,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  Opinion,  it  not 
being  long  dnce  Cucumbers,  however 
dreded,  were  thought  fit  to  be  thrown 
away,  as  being  little  better  than  Poifon. 

C  U  D-L  O  S  T,  Cattle  fometimes 
lofe  the  Cud  by  chance,  when  they  re¬ 
ally  mourn;  and  fometimes  by  Sick- 
nefs  and  Poverty.  To  Cure  this,  1 
Take  four  Leaven  of  Rye-Bread  and 
Salt,  and  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  with  Man’s 
Urine  and  Barm  5  then  making  a  big 
Ball  or  2  thereof,  put  them  down  the 
Throat  of  your  Bead.  2.  Others  tak¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Cud  of  another  Bead, 
mix  it  with  Rye-Bread,  four  Leaven, 
and  Salt,  pounding  them  in  a  Mortar, 
in  order  to  make  them  into  Balls;  which 
they  give  the  Bead, 

CULLIONS,  an  Herb  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Dog-dones.  Among  Gardiners , 
Culhons  or  Stone-roots ,  are  the  round 
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Roots  of  Plants,  whether  (ingle,  dou¬ 
ble  or  treble. 

C  U  L  L  E  S  S,  a  drained  Liquor,  made 
of  any  Tort  of  Meat,  and  other  things, 
pounded  in  a  Mortar  and  pafs’d  thro’  a 
Hair-fieve. 

CULVER;  an  old  Word  for  a  Pige¬ 
on  or  Dove;  and  thence Culver-houfe. 

CUMBERLAND,  the  mod 
North-Wedern  County  of  'England ,  has 
Scotland  on  the  North,  the  Irifh- Sea  on 
the  South  and  Wed,  and  on  the  Ead 
Lancafler ,  Wejlmorland ,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland ;  its  length  from  North 
to  South,  is  about  yo  Miles,  and  38  in 
breadth  from  Ead  to  Wed;  in  which 
compafs  of  Ground  ’tis  faid  to  contain 
104.0000  Acres,  and  about  14820  Hou- 
fes;  the  whole  is  divided  intoy  Wards, 
wherein  are  y8  Parifhes,  and  14  Market- 
Towns,  of  which  none  but  2  fend  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament. 

This  County,  tho’of  a  (harp  piercing 
Air,  and  Hilly,  yet  is  neither  unfruitful 
to  its  Inhabitants,  nor  unpleafimt  to 
Travellers  :  Befides  its  abundance  of 
Corn  and  Padurage,  Cattel  of  all  forts, 
Fifh  and  Fowl,  it  yields  plenty  of  Coals 
for  Fuel,  Lead  and  Copper  for  other. 
u(es  ;  fome  of  its  Hills  are  both  very 
high,  and  very  deep,  namely,  the  Skid- 
daw,  Hard-knot,  Blockcoom ,  and  Wry- 
nofe-,  the  fird  whereof  rifes  up  with  z. 
mighty  high  Heads,  and  beholds  Scruffel- 
hill,  in  Annandale,  within  Scotland-,  and 
according  as  Mids  rife  or  fall  upon  the 
faid  Heads,,  the  People  thereby  prog- 
nodicate  the  Weather,  as  is  intimated  in 
thefe  2  Lines. 

* 

1/  Skiddaw  have  a  Cap, 

Scruffel  wots  full  well  of  that. 

Then  for  the  lad,  I  mean  Wry-nofe ;  on 
the  top  of  it,  towards  the  Highway-fide, 
are  to  be  feen  3  Shire-Stones,  within 
a  foot  of  each  other,  one  in  this  Coun¬ 
ty,  another  in  Wejlmorland ,  and  the  3d 
in  Lancafhire.  Among  the  Rivers,  the 
Eden  is  the  principal;  but  befides  Ri¬ 
vers,  there  are  many  Meres,  or  Lakes, 
yielding  great  plenty  of  Fifh,  efpecially 
uhat  called  Ulles  water ,  bordering  upon 
Cumberland  and  Wejlmorland.  Near  Gaik- 
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end,  fon  the  Eden,  is  a  Trophy  ere&ed, 
vulgarly  known  by  the  Name  of  Long- 
Meg,  and  her  Daughters,  confiding  of 
77  Stones,  each  10  foot  above-ground; 
and  i  of  them,  to  wit,  Long-Meg,  if 
foot  K.  Here  alfo  the  Viols  Wall  is  to  be 
met  with,  of  which,  fee  an  account  un¬ 
der  that  Head . 

CUM M*I N,  an  Herb  like  Fennel, 
but  lefs  ;  the  Garden  one  is  by  far  the 
bed,  with  Seed,  like  Anife-feed  :  It's 
pleafant  in  the  Mouth,  and  gives  a  good 
relifh  to  Victuals,  &c.  but  if  ufed  too 
often,  makes  the  Face  pale,  and  is  too 
fharp  a  Food  ;  it  fhould  therefore  be 
eaten  iparingly,  only  in  Winter,  and  by 
thole  that  are  Phlegmatick,  or  of  a  Cold 
Conditution.  The  Seed  of  this  Plant 
difperfes  Wind,  and  is  good  for  the  Co¬ 
lick  ;  as  alfo  for  a  Tympany,  dizzinefs 
in  the  Head,  &c. 

CUPS,  ('among  Herhalifts)  are  taken 
for  thofe  fhort  Husks  in  which  Flow¬ 
ers  grow,  fome  being  pointed  into  2, 
3,  4,  f ,  or  6  Leaves, 

CURB  of  a  Horfe-bridle ,  confids  of 
thefe  Parts, J 1 .  The  Hook  fixed  to  the 
Eye  of  the  Branch.  2.  The  Chain  of 
SSes  or  Links.  3.  The  2  Rings  or 
Mails.  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  9,  iy,  16. 
Large  Curbs,  provided  they  be  round, 
are  always  mod  gentle.  But  care  is  to 
be  taken  that  it  red  in  its  proper  Place, 
a  little  above  the  Beard,  otherwife  the 
Bit-mouth,  will  not  have  the  effed  that 
may  be  expedited  from  it, 

CURB,  alfo  a  long  Swelling,  that 
refembles  a  Pear,  beneath  the  Elbow  of 
an  Horfe’s  Hoof,  in  the  great  Sinew  be¬ 
hind,  above  the  top  of  the  Horn,  which 
makes  him  halt,  and  go  lame,  when  he 
has  been  heated :  It  befals  him  feveral 
ways,  either  Hereditary,  or  by  fome 
Bruife,  or  Strain  5  or  by  having  loaded 
him  when  he  was  too  Young.  For 
the  prevention  of  which  Didemper, 
that  otherwife  is  not  fo  eafily  cured, 
.Take  natural  Balfam,  and  having  fird 
Ihaved  away  the  Hair,  anoint  the  place 
with  it,  for  2  or  3  days’;  and  when  you 
have  thereby  reprefs’d  the  Elumours, 
take  3  ounces  of  the  Oil  of  Rofes,  Bole * 
Armoniack  1  ounce.  Wheat-flour  half  an 
ounce,  and  the  White  of  an  Egg  ;  all 
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which,  make  into  a  Body»  and  every 
day,  after  you  have  anointed  the  place 
with  Balfam,  lay  on  the  laid  Charge* 
Otherwife  apply  what  is  good  for  a 
Spavin,  or  bind  the  Hoof  draight  with 
a  broad  Incle  a  little  above  the  Curbs 
then  rub  and  beat  the  Curb  with  a 
fmooth  Hazel-dick,  thrud  out  the  Cor¬ 
ruption,  and  put  into  the  Hole  2  Barley- 
Corns  of  white  Mercury,  for  24,  Hours; 
that  done  anoint  it  twice  a  day  with 
melted  Butter. 

CURLED  GARDEN  COLES, 
a  Plant  which  the  Germans  by  way  of 
Excellence  call  Kroul,  i,  e.  The  Herb. 
It  bears  yellow  Flowers,  and  a  Seed, 
like  that  of  Rape,  inclos’d  in  a  Cod  of 
a  dark  Red,  or  a  little  obfeure  colour, 
the  Leaves  are  round  and  curl’d.  It  is 
now  cultivated  in  feveral  Englifh  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  Germans  preferve  it  in  Vinegar, 
with  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  fear ce  make 
any  Meal  without  it.  It  is  of  a  molli¬ 
fying  and  cleanfing  Quality.  It  is  good 
for  the  Stomach,  provokes  Urine,  and 
being  eaten  after  Meals  prevents  being 
intoxicated  with  Liquors.  The  raw 
Juice  drank  in  Wine  is  good  againdthe 
dinging  of  Vipers. 

CURRANTS  or  CO  R I  N  T  H  S, 
a  Fruit  that  fird  took  Name  from  their 
likenefs  to  the  fmall  Grapes  or  Raifins 
brought  from  Corinth,  a  City  of  Greece, 
They  are  raifed  by  Suckers,  of  which 
you  have  plenty  about  the  Roots  of  old 
Trees;  when  they  have  dood  for  fome 
Years,  Puffer  not  many  Suckers  togrow 
about  them,  nor  cut  the  tops  to  a 
round  dole  Bufh,  as  many  Gardinersdo ; 
whereby  they  grow  fo  thick,  that  they 
neirher  bear,  nor  ripen  their  Fruit  fo 
well  as  if  they  grew  taller  and  thinner. 
The  Englifh  red  Currant,  formerly  trans¬ 
planted  to  England,  and  in  edeem,  is 
now  cad  out  of  all  good  Gardens,  as 
is  alfo  the  blacker  fort,  which  was  ne¬ 
ver  good  for  any  thing  The  white 
Currant,  till  of  late,  was  mod  in  edeem; 
when  the  red  Dutch  Currant  became 
Native  of  our  Soil,  which  has  been  fo 
far  improv’d  in  fome  rich  moift  Grounds, 
that  it  has  obtain’d  the  higher  Name  of 
the  greated  red  Dutch  Currants ;  be- 
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fid es  thefe,  there  is  again,  another  fort 
propagated  among  us,  to  be  edeem’d 
only  for  Curiofity,  and  not  tor  Fruit. 

CURRAN  T-W  I  N  E,  is  made  by 
gathering  the  Fruit  thorough-ripe ;  brui¬ 
sing  and  draining  them,  in  order  to  be 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Water, 
boil’d  with  refined  Sugar  ;  allowing  a- 
bout  i  Pound  to  a  Gallon  of  your  Wine 
when  mixt  with  the  Water  :  As  toon 
as  the  Water  and  Sugar  fo  boil’d  is  cold, 
mingle  it  with  the  Currant-juice,  and 
purify  it  with  Ifing-glafs  diflolved  in 
part  of  the  fame  Liquor,  or  in  White- 
wine,  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  for 
S  or  io  Gallons.  This  will  raifea lcum 
of  a  great  thicknefs,  and  leave  your 
Wine  indifferent  clear  ;  which  may  be 
drawn  out  either  at  the  Tap,  or  by  a 
Siphon  into  a  Barrel ;  where  it  will  fi- 
nilh  its  working,  and  in  3  Weeks  or  a 
Month,  become  fo  pure,  that  it  may 
be  bottled  off  with  a  piece  of  Loaf- 
Sugar  in  every  Bottle.  At  that  indant, 
and  for  feme  time  after,  it  will  tade  a 
little  fweet  four  ;  but  after  it  has  dood 
in  the  Bottles  6  or  8  Weeks,  ’twillprove 
a  delicious  rich  Wine,  tranfparent  as 
the  Ruby,  and  of  a  full  Body;  and  the 
longer  it  is  kept  in  a  Refrigeratory,  the 
more  Vinous  will  the  Liquor  be. 

CURRIER,  a  Dreffer  of  Tann’d 
Leather  ;  fo  as  to  make  it  foft,  gentle, 
and  ferviceable  for  many  ufes.  The 
terms  of  Art  in  this  Trade,  take  all  to¬ 
gether,  1.  Scouring  or  Wafhing.  2. 
Shaving,  which  is  the  taking  down  of 
the  thicknefs  of  the  Leather.  3.  Oil¬ 
ing,  or  Liquoring.  4.  Drying,  y.  Rol¬ 
ling  and  Beating,  which  is  the  beating 
it  on  the  Pin-block.  6.  Scouring,  that 
Is,  to  cleanfe  it  with  Scouring.  7.  Co¬ 
louring,  to  make  it  either  black,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  fac.  8.  Graining,  to 
Work  it  into  rounds  and  fquares,  by 
making  fmall  crevifes,  or  veins  in  the 
Surface  of  the  Skin,  9.  Slickening, 
which  is  to  make  the  Leather  fmooth 
and  bright,  as  if  skinned.  See  Grain¬ 
ing- board. 

‘'CURRY-COMB;  an  Iron-tool, 
to  comb  or  dref;  Horfes  with ;  it  con- 
fids  of  t  hefe  parts,  1.  The  Barrel,  or 
Back  of  the  Comb,  z.  The  Plate,  be- 
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ing  that  part  which  is  plain,  and  with- 
out  Teeth.  3.  The  Teeth.  4.  The 
Shank,  which  holds  the  Barrel  to  the 
Handle,  y.  The  Handle.  6.  The  Ring 
that  it  bangs  hy. 

To  CURTAIL,  to  dock  or  cut 
off  a  Horfe’s  Tail  :  Curtailing  is  us’d 
in  no  Nation  whatever  fo  much  as  in 
England ,  by  reafon  of  the  .great  Carri¬ 
age  and  heavy  Burdens  our  Horfes  are 
continually  exercis’d  with  ;  our  People 
being  drongly  opinionated,  that  the 
taking  away  of  thofe  Joints,  makes  the 
Horfe’s  Chine,  or  Back,  much  ftronger, 
and  more  able  to  fupport  a  Burden* 
which  we  find  experimentally  true  e- 
very  day.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is, 
firdwith  your  Finger  or  Thumb,  grope 
till  you  have  found  out  the  3d  Joint 
from  the  letting  on  of  the  Horfe’s  Tail ; 
that  done,  raife  up  all  the  Hair,  and 
turn  it  backwards;  then  taking  a  very 
fmall  Cord,  wrap  it  about  that  Joint, 
pulling  it  both  with  your  own,  and  ano¬ 
ther  Man’s  itrength,  as  draight.  as  pof- 
fibly  you  can;  afterwards  wrap  it  about 
again,  and  draw  it  as  draight  or  draight- 
er  than  before;  and  thus  do  3  or  4  times 
about  the  Tail,  with  all  poffible  ftraight- 
nefs,  and  make  fad  the  ends  of  the 
Cord  :  After  that,  take  apieceof  Wood, 
the  end  of  which  is  fmooth  and  even, 
of  jud  height  with  the  Strunt  of  the 
Horfe’s  Tail,  and  fet  it  between  the 
Horfe’s  Hinder-legs,  having  fir  ft  tra- 
mell’d  all  his  4  Legs,  fo  as  he  can  no 
way  dir;  then  lay  his  Tail  thereupon, 
and  taking  a  main  diarp  drong  Knife, 
made  for  that  purpofe  ;  fet  the  edge 
thereof,  as  near  as  you  can  guefs,  be¬ 
tween  the  4th  and  yth  Joint;  and  with 
a  great  Smith’s  Hammer,  driking  upon 
the  back  of  the  Knife,  cut  the  Tail  off; 
If  you  fee  any  Blood  iffue,  you  may 
know  that  the  Cord  is  not  draight  e- 
nough,  and  therefore  fhould  be  drawn 
draighter;  but  if  no  Blood  follow,  then 
’tis  well  bound  :  That  done,  take  a  red- 
hot  burning  Iron,  made  of  a  round 
form,  of  the  full  compafs  of  the  Flefh 
of  the  Horfe’s  Tail,  that  the  Bone  there¬ 
of  may  not  go  thro’  the  Hole ;  with  this 
you  are  to  fear  the  Flefh,  till  itbemor- 
tify’d,  and  in  the  Searing  you’ll  clearly 
•  fee 
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fee  the  ends  of  the  Veins  ftart  out  like 
Pap-heads;  but  you  rauft  fill)  continue 
Searing,  till  you  fee  all  to  be  moft 
fmooth,  plain,  and  hard,  fo  that  the 
Blood  cannot  break  thro’  the  Burning  5 
then  you  may  boldly  unloofe  the  Cord, 
and  after  2  or  5  days,  when,  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  Sore  begin  to  rot,  fail  not  to 
anoint  it  with  frefh  Butter,  or  elfe  with 
Hogs-greafe  and  Turpentine,  till  it  be 
whole. 

CURTESY  or  COURTESY 
of  England ,  a  Tenure  by  which  a  Man 
marrying  an  Heirefs  poffefs’d  of  Lands 
in  Fee-Simple,  or  Fee-Tail  general,  <&c. 
if  he  have  I  flue  by  her,  either  Male  or 
Female,  which  comes  alive  into  the 
World,  tho’  the  Mother  and  the  Child 
Bye  immediately  ;  yet  if  fbe  were  in 
poffeftion,  he  {hall  hold  the  Land  during 
his  Life,  under  the  Title  of  Tenant  by 
the  Courtefy  of  England  ;  becaufe  this 
Priviledge  is  not  allow’d  in  any  other 
Country,  except  Scotlandi  where  ’tis 
call’d  Curialitas  Scott  a. 

C  U  RTI  L  A  GE,  a  piece  of  Ground, 
Garden-plot  or  Yard,  belonging  to  or 
lying  near  a  Houfe. 

CURVET.  See  Comet. 
CUSTOM,  a  Duty  paid  by  the 
Subjedt  to  Kings  or  Princes,  for  pro¬ 
tecting  them  in  their  Trade  from  Ene¬ 
mies,  &c.  But  in  refpedt  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  ’tis  a  Law,  or  Right  not 
Written  ;  which  being  Eftablifh’d  by 
long  ufe,  and  the  confent  of  Anceftors, 
has  been,  and  daily  is  pradtifed  j  but  we 
cannot  well  fay  this  or  that  isaCuftom, 
unlefs  we  can  juftifie  the  continuance 
of  it,  for  100  Years.  Cufiom  is  ei¬ 
ther  general,  or  particular  ;  the  firft  is 
current  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  other  is  that  which  belongs  to  this 
or  that  County,  as  Gavelkind ,  to  Kent, 
or  to  fuch  a  Lordfhip,  City  or  Town ; 
and  Cuftom  differs  from  Prefcription  5 
fince  this  laft,  for  the  moft  part,  ap¬ 
pertains  to  this  or  that  Man,  and  may 
be  alfo  for  fhorter  Years  than  the  other, 
viz.,  for  y  Years,  or  lels. 

CUSTOMARY-TENANTS, 
fuch  Tenants,  as  hold  by  the  Cuftom  of 
the  Manour,  as  their  fpecial  Evidence  ; 
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Hold  being  void,  the  next  of  kin  is  ad¬ 
mitted  upon  payment  of  the  Cuftoma- 
ry  Fine  of  2  Shillings  for  an  Acre. 

GUSTOS  ROTULORUM,  am 
Officer  who  has  the  Cuftody  of  the 
Rolls  or  Records  of  the  Seffions  of  the 
Peace,  and  of  the  'Com million  of  the 
Peace  itfelf  :  He  is  always  a  Juftice  of 
the  Peace  and  of  the  Gfuorum,  in  the 
County  where  he  has  his  Office  j  and 
by  his  Office,  he  is  rather  termed  an 
Officer,  or  Minifter,  than  a  Judge. 

To  CUT.  See  To:  interfere. 

CUTTING  the  Neck  (among  Rea¬ 
pers)  a  cutting  the  laft  handful  of  {land¬ 
ing  Corn,  which  being  done,  they  give 
a  fhout,  and  fall  to  Merry-making  ;  it 
being  the  end  of  fuch  a  Man’s  Harveft 
for  that  Year. 

CUTTINGS  or  SLIPS  ;  the 
Branches  or  Sprigs  aof  Trees,  or  Plants* 
cut,  or  flipped  off  to  fet  again;  which 
is  done  in  moift,  fine  Earth,  and  in. 
mod:  kinds.  The  beft  time  is  from  the 
middle  of  Augufl,  to  the  middle  of  A- 
pril  ,•  but  when  ’tis  done,  the  Sap  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  in  the  top,  left  it 
dye  or  decay  before  that  part  in  the 
Earth  has  Root  enough  to  fupport  the 
top  ;  neither  muft  it  be  very  dry  or 
fcanty,  for  the  Sap  in  the  Branches  af- 
fifts  it  to  ftrike  Roots.  If  done  in  the 
Spring,  let  them  not  fail  of  Water  in. 
the  Summer.  In  providing  them,  fuch 
Branches  as  have  burrs,  knobs,  or  joints* 
are  to  be  cut  off,  2  or  3  inches  beneath 
them,  and  the  Leaves  are  to  be  ftript 
off,  fo  far  as  they  are  plac'd  in  the 
Earth,  leaving  no  Side-branch;  andfmall 
Top-fprings  of  2  or  3  Years  Growth 
are  the  beft  for  this  Operation. 

CYCLAMINE.  See  Sow-bread . 

CYPRESS-TREE  (in  Latin  Cy- 
prejfus)  is  of  2  forts,  the  S at ive,  or  Gar¬ 
den-Tree ,  the  moft  Pyramidal,  and  Beau¬ 
tiful  ;  or  that  which  is  prepofterouily 
call'd  the  Male ,  and  bears  Cones.  It 
was  formerly  reputed  fo  tender  and 
nice  a  Plant,  that  it  was  only  to  be 
found  among  the  curious  ;  whereas  it 
is  now  in  every  Garden  ;  and  there 
were  fome  of  ’em  of  as  goodly  a  bulk: 
and  ftature,  at  the  Royal  Garden  at  The- 
before  that  Seat  was  demciifH’d 

as 
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as  moft  were  to  be  found  in  Italy.  The  j 
Tradition  is,  That  the  Cyprefs  is  never 
to  be  cut ;  and  therefore,  fome  impale 
and  wind  them  about  like  fo  many 
Egyptian  Mummies,  which  heats  the  in¬ 
ner  Branches,  for  want  of  Air,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  coming  to  perfection ;  and 
is  befides  exceeding  troublefome  and 
chargeable;  whereas,  there  is  no  Plant 
more  governable  than  the  Cyprefs, 
which  may  be  cut  to  the  Roots,  and 
will  fpring  afrelb.  Raife  them  from 
theNurlery  of  Seeds  Town  in  September, 
or  rather  March ;  tranfplant  them  ^  years 
-  after,  and  after  2.  years  more,  cut  the 
Mafter-Stem  of  the  middle  Shaft  a  hand¬ 
ful  breadth  below  the  Summit  ;  (hear 
the  fides  and  fmaller  Sprigs  into  a  co¬ 
nick  or  pyramidical  Form  ;  and  keep 
them  clipped  from  April  to  September, 
as  there  is  occalion ;  by  which  method, 
they’ll  grow  furniftftd  to  the  foot,  and 
be  the  mo  ft  beautiful  Trees  in  the 
World,  without  binding  or  ftake  ;  ft  ill 
remember  to  abate  the  middle  Stem, 
and  raife  the  Collateral  Branches  to  what 
height  youpleafe;  tho3  the  middleShoot 
is  to  be  fhorten’d,  yet  it  muft  not  be 
dwarf’d,  but  done  difcreetiy,  fo  as  it 
fnay  not  advance  over-haftily,  till  the 
foot  thereof  be  perfectly  furnifh’d. 

Or,  you  may  fpare the  Shaft,  andYut 
away  all  the  forked  Branches,  referving 
only  fuch  as  radiate  from  the  Body, 
which  being  fhorn  in  due  feafon,  ren¬ 
ders  the  Tree  beautiful.  This  is  a  fe- 
cret  worth  the  Gardiners  Learning, 
and  may  fave  the  trouble  of  ftakes  and 
binding.  Thus  they  may  be  form'd 
ityto  Hedges  and  Topiary  works,  or 
die  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  a  fballow 
furrow,  and  plucking  up  the  fupernu- 
nrteraries  ,*  for  it  is  fufficient  in  this 
Work  to  leave  them  within  a  Foot  of 
each  other  ;  and  when  they  are  about 
a  Yard  high,  cut  off  their  tops,  keepj 
the  fides-  clipp’d,  that  they  alcend  but 
by  degrees,  and  thicken  at  the  bottom 
as  they  climb  ;  thus  in  6  or  8  years, 
they  make  the  beft  Hedges  in  the  World, 
Holly  excepted.  Don't  clip  your  Cy¬ 
prefs  late  in  Autumn,  and  clothe  them 
if  young,  again!!  the  cold  Eaftern  Winds ; 
for  the  fir  ft  only  difcolours3  but  fddom 
or  never  hurts  them,- 
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If  you  would  have  your  Cyprefs  iri 
ftandard,  and  grow  wild  (which  may 
in  time  come  to  be  of  a  large  fubftance, 
fit  for  the  mo  ft  immortal  of  Timber  ; 
and,  indeed,  are  the  leaft  obnoxious  to 
the  rigours  of  Winter,  provided  they  be 
never  clipp’d  or  disbranched.  Plant  of 
the  Male-forts.  It  profpers  wonder¬ 
fully  where  the  Ground  is  hot  and  gra¬ 
velly  ;  and  of  this  Tree,  the  Venetians 
make  great  profit. 

Great  Plantations  of  them  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner.  If  you 
receive  the  Seed  in  Nuts,  which  ufesto 
be  gather’d  thrice  a  year  (Tut  feldom 
ripening  with  us)  expofe  them  to  the 
Sun  till  they  gape,  or  lay  them  near  a 
gentle  Fire,  or  put  them  in  warm  Wa¬ 
ter,  by  which  means  the  Seeds  will  be 
ealily  fhaken  out;  for  if  you  have  them 
open  before,  they  do  not  yield  halftheir 
Crop.  About  the  beginning  of  April * 
or  fooner,  if  the  Weather  be  {bowery, 
prepare  an  even  Bed  of  fine  Earth,  and 
clap  it  down  with  your  Spade,  as  Gardi¬ 
ners  do  for  Purfland-feed  ;  Upon  this 
ftrew  the  Seeds  pretty  thick,  then  lift 
fome  more  Mould  overthem  about  half 
an  inch  deep  ;  water  them  duly  after 
Sun-fet,  unlefs  theSeafon  doit;  and  af¬ 
ter'  a  Years  growth,  for  they  will  be  an 
inch  high  in  little  more  than  a  Month, 
you  may  tranfplant  them.  In  watering* 
it’s  better  to  dew  them  with  a  Broom 
or  Spergitory,  than  to  hazard  the  beat¬ 
ing  .them  out  with  the  common  Wa¬ 
tering-pot.  When  they  are  well  come 
up,  be  fparing  of  your  Water,  and  weed 
them  when  the  Weeds  are  young,  left 
you  otherwife  puli  them  up  with  the 
laid  Weed's. 

The  Timber  of  the  Cyprefs-tree  is 
ufeful  for  Chefts,  Muficai  Inftruments, 
and  other  U  ten  fils ;  for  it  refills  the 
Worm- moth,  and  all  putrefaftion,  be- 
caufe  of  the  bitternels  of  its  Juice.  It 
never  rifs  or  deaves,  but  with  great 
violence.  The  Venetians  formerly  made 
a  confiderable  Revenue  of  it  out  of  Can¬ 
dy,  till  the  Foreft  of  it  there  being  fot 
on  Fire,  either  by  Malice,  or  Accident, 
in  1400,  Burnt  7  Years  together,  by 
reafon  of  the  unfituous  nature  of  the 
Timber.  The  Gates  of  St.  Peter's 
i  Ghtirclk 
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Church  at  Rome,  were  fram’d  of  this 
via  ten  a  1,  and  lafted  600  Years,  as  frefh 
,s  if  they  had  been  New,  till  Pope  Eu- 1 
emus  order’d  Gates  of  Brafs  in  their  | 
bead.  The  Chefts  of  the  Egyptian  Mum-  j 
nies  are  many  of  them  of  this  Material, 
rhe  Inhabitants  of  Crete  and  Maltha 
nake  ufe  of  it  in  their  Buildings.  The 
^.oot  of  the  wilder  fort  is  of  incompa¬ 
rable  Beauty  for  its  cnfp’d  Undulations, 
it  was  formerly  made  ufe  of  for  Snip- 
>ing,  by  Alexander ,  and  others  ;  and 
fome  will  have  it  that  Gopher  whereof 
S Toah’s  Ark  was  Built,  was  Cyprefs. 
Plato  preferr’d  it  to  Brafs  itfelf  for  Writ- 
ng  his  Lav/s  on.  The  Chips  of  this 
iVood  are  precious  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Air,  and  give  a  curious 
Savour  to  Mufcadines,  and  other  rich 
Wines.  It  is  a  Specifick  for  the  Lungs, 
is  fending  forth  moft  fweet  and  aroma- 
:ick  Emiffions,  when  clipp’d  or  handled,  j 
md  the  Chips  or  Cones  being  burnt,  ex-  j 
:inguifh  Moths,  and  expel  Gnats  and 
Flies,  Neither  is  the  Gum  of  it  much 
infer iour  to  Turpentine, 
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DA  C E,  and  D  A  R  E-FISHING  s 
thefe  2  Fifhes,  as  alfo  a  Roach, 
are  much  of  a  kind,  both  in  manner  of 
Feeding,  cunning,  goodnefs,  and  com¬ 
monly  in  fixe.  They  will  bite  at  any 
Fly,  but  efpecially  at  the  Stone  Caddice- 
Fly,  or  May-Fly,  the  latter  end  of  April, 
and  moft  part  of  May ;  ’tis  an  excellent 
Bait,  floating  on  the  top  of  the  Water, 
of  which  you  may  gather  great  quan¬ 
tities  from  the  Reeds  and  Sedge  by  the 
Water-fide,  or  from  Haw-thora-Bufhes, 
that  grow  near  the  Bank  of  a  fhallow 
gravel-Stream,  whereon  they  very 
much  delight  to  hang;  alfo  at  Ant-Flies, 
whereof  the  blackifh'are  the  heft,  found 
in  Mole-hills,  in  June,  July,  Auguff 
and  September,  which  may  be  preferved 
tor  your  ufe,,  by  putting  them  alive  in- 
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to  a  Glafs-Bottle,  having  fir  ft  laid  there¬ 
in  fome  of  the  moift  Earth  from 
whence  you  gather’d  them,  with  fome 
of  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  of  the  faid 
Hillock,  and  laying  a  clod  of  Earth  o- 
ver  the  Bottle ;  but  if  you  would  pre- 
ferve  them  above  a  Month,  put  them 
into  a  large  Runlet,  whofe  infide  is  firft: 
wafhed  with  Water  and  Honey,  and 
they’ll  keep  3  Months  ;  But  the  beft: 
time  to  make  ufe  of  them  is,  when 
they  Swarm,  which  is  generally  about 
the  latter  end  of  July ,  and  beginning  of 
Augujl. 

This  fort  of  Fifh,  in  a  warm  day, 
rarely  refufes  a  Fly  at  the  top  of  the 
Water  5  but  remember,  when  you  fifh 
under  Water  for  him,  ’tis  beft  to  be 
within  an  handful,  or  fomething  more 
of  the  Ground  j  But  if  you  would  find 
Dace,  or  Dare  in  Winter  j  then  about 
All-hollantide,  wherever  you  fee  Heaths 
or  Sandy  Ground  Ploughing  up,  follow 
the  Plough,  and  you’ll  find  a  white 
Worm  with  a  red  Head,  as  big  as  the 
top  of  a  Man’s  little  Finger,  very  foft, 
that  is  nothing  but  the  Spawn  of  a 
Beetle ;  thefe  gather,  and  put  them  into 
a  Veflel,  with  fome  of  the  Earth  from 
whence  they  were  taken,  and  you  may 
keep  them  ail  the  Winter  for  an  excel¬ 
lent  Bait. 

DAFFODIL  (in  Latin ,  Narcijfus ;) 
of  this  Flower  there  are  a  great  many 
forts  varioufly  diverfified.  1.  The  in¬ 
comparable  Daffodil,  with  a  fingle  Flow¬ 
er,  or  6  pale,  yellow,  large  Leaves,, 
with  round i fit  points,  a  deeper  yellow 
Cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  edges  In« 
dented.  2.  That  with  a  double  Flower 
or  Cup,  whofe  out-leaves  are  like  the 
laft,  but  the  middle,  large,  thick,  and 
double,  of  larger  yellow  Leaves,  the  , 
fhorter  and  deeper  yellow  Cup,  broken 
and  mixt  among  them,  forming  a  large 
and  beautiful  Flower.  3.  The  great 
double  French  Daffodil,  whofe  Leaves 
and  Stalks  are  (barter  than  the  former, 
bearing  1  fair  double  Flower,  with 
pointed  Leaves,  fo  much  crouded  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fo  thin,  that  in  Rainy  Wea¬ 
ther  they  ftiek  to  one  another,  and  ne¬ 
ver  open.-  but  other  wife  the  Flower  ap¬ 
pears,  having  a  pale  yellow  colour  almoft 

white. 
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white.  4 .  The  leffer  double  French  Daf¬ 
fodil,  having  a  weak  Stalk,  and  fine 
double  Flower  of  lharp-pointed  Leaves, 
fhorter  by  degrees  to  the  middle,  like 
a  Star,  with"6  points,  yellower  than 
the  former,  yet  pale,  and  opening  fine¬ 
ly,  y.  The  double  white  Daffodil  of 
Virginia,  riles  from  between  2  fmall 
green  Leaves  half  a  foot  high,  with  a 
fair  double  white  Flower,  like  the  la  ft, 
but  a  fmall,  long,  white  Fork  comes 
from  the  middle  of  it.  It  cannot  en¬ 
dure  Winter,  and  mu  ft  be  fet  in  a  warm 
place.  6.  The  double  white  Daffodil, 
which  needs  no  defcriptibn,  being  fo 
common  ;  and  every  other  Year,  in 
June  or  July ,  is  to  be  taken  up,  keep¬ 
ing  the  biggeft  Roots  to  be  fet  again . 
Thele  generally  flower  in  March  and 
April,  and  are  the  heft  kind  of  Legiti¬ 
mate  Daffodils,  that  bear  1  Flower  on 
a  Stalk. 

The  next  that  follow,  are  fuch  as 
hear  many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  but  the 
Flowers  Angle.  And,  i,  The  great  yel¬ 
low  Daffodil  of  Africa,  which  is  the 
heft  of  the  kind,  having  greener  and 
longer  Leaves  than  the  other  ;  and  on 
a  Stalk  fhorter  than  the  Leaves,  if  the 
Root  be  old,  are  10  or  12  great,  fair, 
fhining,  yellow  colour'd  Flowers,  with 
large  Cups,  of  a  deeper  yellow,  Sweet- 
fcented.  2.  The  great  Brimftone-colour’d 
Daffodil,  with  narrower  Leaves,  bear¬ 
ing  4  or  y  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  of  a 
bright  Lemon-colour,  at  firft  opening 
a  round  Saffron-colour’d  Cup,  but  the 
Flower  afterwards  turns  to  a  fallen 
Brimftone-colour,  the  Cup  paler,  fwect 
like  the  former.  3.  The  French  Daffo¬ 
dil,  white-Leaved,  and  yellow-Cupped, 
fweeter-fcented,  and  bearing  S  or  10 
Flowerson  a  Stalk.  4.  The  white  Daf- 
fodils,  with  many  Flowers,  like  the 
laft,  but  all  white,  in  Flower  and  Cup  5 
of  thefe,  the  greateftis  of  moft  value. 

As  for  the  many  flowered  Daffodils 
that  are  double,  the  principal  are,  1 . 
The  double  yellow  Daffodil  of  Cyprus, 
with  many  Flowers,  bearing  4  or  y 
fmall,  double,  pale,  yellower  Flowers, 
Strong-Rented;  and  being  tender,  muft 
be  defended  from  the  Winter-Frofts.  2. 
The  Turkey  Daffodil,  with  a  double 
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Crown,  bearing  4  or  y  fmall  Milk- 
white  Flowers,  with  a  double  yellow 
Cup,  of  many  fmall,  fhort,  yellow 
Leaves,  exceeding  fweet,  but  not  fo 
tender  as  the  laft.  3.  The  double  Daf- 
fodilof  Conflantinople,  with  many  Flow¬ 
ers,  like  the  laft  in  Leaf  and  Stalk,  bear¬ 
ing  4  or  y  double  white  Flowers,  their 
Leaves  diforderly,  with  many  pieces  of 
yellow  Cups  among  them.  There  is 
alfo  another,  whofe  Cup- leaves  are  edg¬ 
ed  with  purple,  both  of  them  fine  Flow¬ 
ers. 

The  next  in  courfe,  are  thofe  call’d 
Sun-quills,  or  Rufh  Daffodils.  And,  1, 
The  white  Imperial  Daffodil,  which  has 
a  fmall,  round,  black  Root,  whence 
fpring  3  or  4  fmall  Rufh-like  Leaves, 
and  on  whofe  Stalk  grow  3  or  4  little 
Flowers,  of  6  white  Leaves,  and  a 
round  Cup  in  the  middle  of  the  fame 
colour.  Another  there  is,  the  Leaves 
of  which  turn  back  again ;  another  of 
the  fame  fafhion,  but  of  a  Gold-colour; 
a  3d  turning  back,  the  Fl'ovirer  pale  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  Cup  white  ;  and  a  4th* 
whole  Flower  is  white,  and  Cup  yel¬ 
low.  2.  The  Rufh-Daffodil,  with  a 
great  Cup,  being  bigger  in  all  its  parts 
than  any  of  the  former,  ufually  with  3 
Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  but  larger  than  the 
reft;  the  outer  Leaves  yellow,  turning 
lomewhat  towards  the  Cup?  which  is 
big  in  proportion,  but  of  a  deeper  yel¬ 
low  colour.  3.  The  double  Rufh-Daf¬ 
fodil,  eveFy  way  like  the  common  one, 
only  the  Flower  is  thick  and  double, 
made  of  feveral  rows  of  Leaves,  with 
the  pieces  of  their  Cups  betwixt  every 
row  of  bigger  Leaves,  all  of  a  fair  yel¬ 
low  colour. 

The  next  fort  which  goes  by  it  feif, 
is  the  great  Sea-Daffodil,  dr  Matthiolus’s 
3d  Daffodil,  which  has  a  far  bigger 
Root  than  any  of  the  reft,  Leaves  ge¬ 
nerally  6,  of  a  whitifh  green,  as  thick 
and  broad  again  as  any  other,  but  no! 
fo  long  as  fome  of  them  ;  from  thi 
middle  and  fides  whereof,  fometime: 
come  up  2  or  2  great  Stalks  a  fool 
high,  with  10  or  12  Flowers,  or  more 
on  the  top,  each  of  6  fpfead  white 
Leaves,  with  a  white  fhort  Cup  in  the 
middle,-’  being,  flat  otf  the  Leaves,  di 
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vided  into  6  corners  ;  from  whence 
proceed  white  Threads  turning  up 
their  ends,  and  fome  others  in  the 
middle,  tipt  wit!/  a  yellow  Pendant, 
feldom  fpringing  till  April,  and  not 
flowering  till  Ma y,  or  beginning  of 
June  :  It  iliould  be  planted  under  a 
South-Wall,  and  needs  not  removing 
for  20  Years ;  and  it  at  any  time  fet 
again,  let  it  be  prefently. 

As  for  the  Ballard  kinds,  fome  of 
the  bell:  of  them,  and  fuch  as  are  big- 
geft  and  molt  known  lhall  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of.  i.  The  great  yellow  Spanijh 
Ballard-Daffodil,  whofe  Root  affedts 
deep  ground;  Leaves  thick,  ftifF,  and 
grayifh-green,  Stalk  3  foot  high,  bear¬ 
ing  1  large  yellow  Flower  of  6  Abort 
Leaves,  and  a  great  Trunk  in  the 
middle,  a  little  crumpled,  wide-open 
at  the  mouth,  and  turning  up  the  brims. 
2.  The  grear  white  Spanijh  Ballard- 
Daffodil,  lefs  than  the  laft  every  way, 
its  Flower  Milk-white  :  There  are  2 
Spanifh  ones  more  of  this  kind,  but 
lelfer.  3.  The  greatelt  double  Baflard, 
or  Tradefcants  double  Daffodil,  the 
biggelt  and  beft  formed  of  any,  with 
a  Stalk  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a 
fair  great  Flower,  largely  fpread  open, 
containing  a  multitude  of  pale,  ltttle, 
yellow  Leaves,  of  a  deep  yellow, 
growing  in  rows  one  under  another, 
ihorter  and  fhorter  by  degrees  to  the 
middle  of  the  Flower.  4..  Tugfee  s 
great  double  Ballard-Daffodil, 4  very 
like  the  laft,  but  not  fo  well  fpread 
open,  nor  Cups  broken  into  fuch  good 
partings.  5.  The  lelfer  Ballard,  or 
Wilmot’ s  Daffodil,  of  a  longer  lhape, 
tho*  lelfer  Flower,  feldom  opening  a-j 
like,  having  a  grjeat  double  Trunk,  in 
fome  unbroken,  in  others  half-broken, 
and  throwing  itfelf  among  the  other 
Leaves.  6.  The  leaft  double  Ballard, 
or  Parkinfons  double  Daffodil,  like 
the  laft,  but  lefs,  and  of  a  greenilh1 
yellow.  7.  The  double  Englijh  Baf- 
tard-Daftbdil ;  the  Flower  double,  of  j 
pale-yellow  outer  Leaves,  but  fome  I 
parts  or  Tides  of  the  Flower  of  a  green- 1 
Mr  yellow.  .,8.  The,  golden  double 
prfowTm’d  Daffodil*  bearing  1  dou-j 
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I  ble  Flower  of  6  yellow  outer  Leaves*’ 
j  and  many  fm  alter,  of  a  deeper  yellow* 
I  thick  fet  together  in  the  middle,  point¬ 
ing  forth,  different  from  all  the  reft* 
I  as  rare  and  preferable  as  any.  9.  The 
white  Ballard,  or  Rufh-DafF<?dil,  the 
Stalk  of  which  is  about  a  foot  high,  bears 
1  fmall  white  Flower,  of  6  fmall  and 

Ilhort  Leaves,  handing  about  the 
Trunk,  that  is  very  wide-open  at  the 
brims;  the  outmoft  fmall  ones  fome- 
what  greenilh,  the  great  Trunks  Milk- 
white.  10.  The  great  yellow  Ballard 
Rulh-Daffodil,  has  a  bigger  Trunk, 
longer,  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  there 
are  2  or  3  of  the  kind,  differing  only 
in  bignefs,  and  one  flowering  a  Month 
later  than  the  reft. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  Daffodils,  in 
general,  they  are  hardy,  great  encrea* 
fers,  tho’  fome  of  them  are  very  ten¬ 
der,  and  ought  to  be  planted  in  good 
Ear,th,  and  a  warm  place,  freed  as 
much  as  may  be  from  the  Winter’s  an¬ 
noyance;  they  are  molt  of  them  to  be 
taken  up  in  ’June,  and  kept  dry  till 
September,  and  then  fet.  To  make  va¬ 
rieties  of  them,  the  Seeds  of  the  bell 
fmgle  ones,  for  the  double  bear  none, 
are  to  be  fown  in  September ,  in  fuch 
places  where  they  may  ftand  2  or  3 
Years  e're  removed ;  and  then  in  June 
taken  up,  but  prefently  fet  again  in 
good  Ground,  at  convenient  distances. 
The  Root  of  Daffodils  provokes  Vo¬ 
miting,  and  the  Leaves  bruifed  are 
good  for  St.  Anthony  s  Fire. 

DAIRY  or  DAIRY-HOUSE; 
a  Place  where  Milk  and  Milk-meats, 

I  as  Butter,  Cheefe,  Whay,  ire.  are 
|  made  or  kept.  See  Calves ,  Kins,  Milk¬ 
ing,  Sec. 

DAISY,  DoubU,  in  Latin,  (Edits 
fiore  plena)  a  Flower  of  which  there 
are  various  forts,  principally  the  greater. 
White,  the  all  Red,  the  great  Red 
and  White  Dailie,  abortive,  naked, 
double,  green  Dailie,  e/c.  all  which 
flower  in  April,  and  may.  eafily ‘be  in¬ 
creas’d,  by  parting  the  Roots  in-  the 
Spring  or  Autumn;  but  if  they  Hand 
too  much  in  the  Sun,  unlefs  often  wa-. 

O'  ter’i 
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ter’d,  it  will  foon  fcorch  and  deftroy 
'em. 

DANDELEON/in Latin ,  Bens 
Leoms )  an  Herb,  which  if  foak’d  in 
fever al  Waters,  to  extra#  the  Bitten 
nefs,  tho5  fomewhat  Opening,  is  very 
wholfom,  and  little  inferiour  to  Suc¬ 
cory,  Endive,^.  ’Tis  alfogoodto 
(Lengthen  the  Liver,  and  to  provoke 
Urine  :  The  Trench  Country* People 
eat  the  Roots  of  Dandelion ,  with  Oil, 
Vinegar  and  Salt,  and  count  it  a  de¬ 
licious  Sallee. 

DARNEL  or  COCKLE,  a 
Weed  that  grows  amidlt,  and  is  hurt¬ 
ful  to  Corn. 

DARTARS,  See  Chin-Scab. 

D  A  Y-N  E  T ;  ’tis  generally  ufed 
for  the  taking  of  Larks,  Buntings, 
Martins,  Hobbies,  or  any  Birds  which 
play  in  the  Air,  and  will  ftoop,  either 
to  Stale,  Trey,  Gig,  Glafs,  or  the  like; 
'tis  made  of  fine  Pack-thread,  the  Ma fli¬ 
es  fmall,  and  not  above  half  an  inch 
fquare  each  way;  the  length  muft  be 
about  3  Fathom,  and  the  breadth  i 
and  not  more  ;  the  fhape  is  like  the 
Crow-Net,  and  muft  be  verg’d  about 
in  the  fame  manner  with  a  ilrong 
fmall  Cord,  and  the  2  ends  extended 
upon  2  fmall  long  Poles  fuitable  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Net,  with  4  Stakes, 
Tail-firings, «.  and  Drawing-lines,  as 
aforefaid.  Thefe  Nets  are  to  be  laid 
©ppofite  to  each  other,  yet  fo  clofe 
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and  even  together,  that  when  they  are 
drawn  and  pulled  over,  the  fides  and 
edges  may  meet.  Afterwards  the 
Nets  being  flaked  down  with  flrong 
Stakes,  very  ftiffly  on  their  Lilies,  fo 
as  with  any  nimble  twitch  you  may 
call  to  and  fro  at  pleafure,  you  fhould 
then  faften  to  the-upper  end  of  the 
foremoft  Staves,  your  Hand-lines,  or 
Drawing-cords,  which  muft  be  at  the 
leaft  a  dozen  Fathom  long,  andfo  ex¬ 
tend  them  of  fuch  a  reafonable  ftraight- 
nefs,  as  with  little  ftrength  they  may 
raife  up  the  Nets  and  call  them  over; 
when  the  Nets  are  laid,  place'  about 
20  or  30  paces  beyond  them,  your 
Staves,  decoys,  or  playing  wantons 
upon  perching  Boughs,  which  will  not 
only  entice  Birds  af  their  own  Feather 
to  ftoop,  but  even  Hawks,  and  Birds 
of  Prey  to  fwoop  into  your  Nets. 

The  Seafon  for  thefe  Nets,  is  from 
dugufi  to  November ,  and  the  time  to 
plant  them, muft  be  before  Sun-riling; 
and  the  milder  the  Air  is,  brighter  the 
Sun,  and  pleafanter  the  Morning,  the 
|  better  will  the  Sport  be,  and  of  long¬ 
er  duration  ;  And  the  place  that 
fhould  be  pitch’d  upgn  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  fhould  be  Plain  and  Champ ain, 
either  on  Barley-Stubbles,  green  Lays, 
or  level  and  flat  Meadows  ;  and  the 
places  muft  be  remote  from  any  Villa¬ 
ges,  but  near  adjacent  to  Corn-fields. 
See  Clap-Net. 
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DEAD-TOPS,  are  Difeafes  in 
Trees ;  for  big  Plants  that  upon  their 
removal  have  had  their  tops  cut  off, 
are  apt  to  dye  from  the  place  they 
were  cut  off  at,  to  the  next  Sprig  or 
Branch  upon  them  :  For  the  Curing 
whereof,  thefe  dead  parts  ought  to  be 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  next  good  Twig  or 
Shoot,  and  Clay’d  over,  as  in  Grafting ; 
that  the  Head  may  be  well  grown  o- 
ver  by  fuch  Twig  or  Shoot,  and  the 
Wet  prevented  getting  into  the  Pith, 
to  dammage  the  Tree. 

DEANS-APPLE,  a  Fruit  much 
efteem’d  in  Devon/hire  upon  account  of 
its  lingular  Virtue  for  making  Cider. 

DEAN-PEAR,  or  Michael-Pear, 
is  about  the  bignefs  and  form  of  the 
Gray  Butter-Pear ,  with  a  thick  fhort 
Stalk,  fmooth  Skin,  greenifti  Colour, 
which  comes  to  yellow,  when  ripe  ; 
the  Juice  isfweet,  but  not  wellreliftfd, 
tho’  a  little  perfum’d:  It  fhould  bega- 
ther’d  pretty  green,  and  eaten  before 
it’s  quite  yellow.  It’s  fruitful  in  all 
Soils,  beautiful  when  ripe,  and  bears 
fooneft,  if  grafted  on  a  Quince.  ’Tis 
ripe  the  latter  end  of  September  and 
October. 

DE AFFORESTED,  difcharg- 
ed  from  being  a  Foreft,  exempted 
from  theForeft-Laws. 

D E B  ENTURE,  (in  Traffick) the 
allowance  of  Cufiom  paid  inward, 
which  a  Merchant  draws  back,  upon 
Exportation  of  thofe  Goods,  that  were 
formerly  Imported.  Debentures  are 
alfo  given  at  Court  to  the  Servants  in 
the  King’s  Houlhold,  for  the  payment 
of  their  Wages,  Salaries,  vrc.  and  the 
like  Bills  are  us’d  in  the  Exchequer. 

DEBTOR,  one  that  is  indebted 
to  another. 

DECEMBER;  sTis  a  proper 
time  in  this  Month,  to  Houfe  old  Cat¬ 
tle,  to  cut  all  forts  of  Timber  and  o- 
ther  Trees  for  Building,  or  other  U- 
tenfils ;  to  fell  Coppices,  to  plant  all 
forts  of  Trees  that  fhed  their  Leaves, 
and  are  natural  to  our  Englijh  Climate, 
and  not  too  tender,  to  Blood  Horfes, 
Fatten  Swine,  and  Kill  them  ;  to 
p-ongb  Up  Land  for  Beans,  to  drain 
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Corn-fields  where  Water  offends,  to 
water  or  overflow  Meadows,  and  to 
deftroy  Ant-Hills:  To  put  Sheep  and 
Hoggs  to  the  Peafe-rick,  and  fat  them 
for  the  Market:  Now  is  alfo  the  time 
to  Dig  a  Weedy  Hop-garden,  to  carry 
Dung  into  it,  and  to  mix  it  with 
Earth ;  as  alfo  to  feed  weak  frocks  of 
Bees. 

The  Operations  of  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen-Garden,  are  to  prune  and  nail 
Wall-fruit,  which  yet  may  better  be 
deferr’d  longer  a  Month  or  2  ;  to 
prune  Standard-Trees  that  are  hardy, 
to  plant  Vine-Stocks  for  Grafting,  to 
fow  Pomace  of  Cider-preffings,  to  raife 
Nurlenes,  and  to  fet  all  forts  of  [Ker¬ 
nels,  Stones.  z>c.  to  low  like  wife  for 
early  Beans  andPeafe,  th’o’  that  is  bet¬ 
ter  deferr’d,  unlefs  the  Winter  prove 
very  moderate,  but  no  other  frefh  Sal- 
let  is  to  be  expe&ed  than  from  the  hot 
Bed  ;  you  may  continue  to  trench 
Ground,  and  prepare  Dung  for  Bor¬ 
ders,  or  the  planting  of  Fruit-trees 
during  all  the  Month  ;  toward^  the 
end  whereof,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fucceeding  Month,  your  Vine-lhoots 
are  to  be  prun’d  and  cut  off  to  the 
very  Root,  lave  1  or  1  of  the  ftouteft, 
to  be  left  with  3  or  4  eyes  of  young 
Wood  ;  neither .  muff  it  be  forgotten 
to  turn  and  refrefh  the  Autumnal-Fruits; 
left  it  taint,  and  to  open  the  Windows 
where  it  lies,  in  a  clear  and  ferene 
day. 

It  concerns  us  now  to  make  an  end 
of  Houfing  and  Covering,  what  could 
not  be  Houfed  or  Covered  in  Nove?n - 
ber,  viz.  Endive,  Cardoons,  Cellery, 
Artichoaks,  Roots,  Colly-flowers,' 
Chard-beets,  Leeks,  Fig-trees,  erfr.  And 
above  all  things,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  preferve  thofe  Novelties  which  have 
been  begun  by  Art;  as  Peafe,  Beans, 
Cabbage,  Lettice,  and  little  Sallets  ; 
and  likewife  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Month,  you  may  continue  to  fow  ear¬ 
ly  Peafe,  upon  fome  Banks  made  of 
Earth,  rais’d  in  double  Slopes  along 
by  fome  Wall,  plac’d  in  a  good  expq- 
fition,  and  efpecially  that  towards  the 
South :  and  now  rotten  Dung  is  tranD 
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ported  to  tliofe  places  defign’d  to  be  j  In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden , 
Mucked,  where  his  fpread  abroad/  Hoftility  is  to  be  exercis’d  againftVer- 
that  the  Rain  and  Snow-Waters  may!  min,  the  choice!!  Anemonies,  Ranun - 
the  better  penetrate  it,  and  carry  its;  culas ,  Carnations,  z?c.  are  to  be  pre- 


Salt  a  little  below  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  where  the  Seeds  are  to  befown. 

But  one  of  the  principal  Works  of 
this  Month,  is  to  make  an  hot  Bed  of 
long  new  Dung,  4  foot  broad,  and  3 
high;  upon  which,  asfoonas  its  great 
heat  is  fpent,  fome  good  bright  curl’d 
Letticeis  to  be  fowfi  under  Glafs-Bells ; 
and  as  foon  as  his  grown  fomewhat 
big,  it  muft  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
in  a  Nurferv,  upon  another  hot  Bed, 
and  under  other  Bells,  to  the  number 
of  20  or  more  under  each ;  and  when 
they  are  grown'  reasonably  big  there 
alfo,  the  larged  with  a  little  Earth  a- 
bout  them,  (hould  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  number  of  5  or  6  under  each  Bell, 
to  remain  their  till  they  be  quite  Cab¬ 
bag’d.  The  fame  is  done  in  the  next 
Month  :  And  here  his  to  be  noted, 
that  when  we  are  railing  and  forcing 
Lettice  in  the  Winter-leafon,  upon 
hot  Beds,  and  under  Bells,  you  muft 
often  lift  up  the  Bells  carefully,  to  take 
away  the  Dead  Leaves,  and  to  have 
their  in  tides  alfo  cleanfed  from  the 
filth  and  moifture  that  gathers  there  in 
abundance  ;  and  in  a  fair  Sun-fhiny 
day  you  muft  not  fail  to  lift  up  the 
Bells,  fo  as  the  moifture  may  be  dryed 
up  that  flicks  about  the  Leaves ;  but 
the  main  bulinefs  of  all  is,  to  keep 
the  Beds  moderately  hot,  by  recruit- 
new  heating,  and  fermenting 
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them  from  time  to  time,  as  occalion 

requires. 

For  the  Proviflons  and  Produces  of 
this  Month,  from  both  the  Orchard, 
and  Olitory  Garden,  we  have,  by  the 
afliftance  of  our  Store-houfe,  and  Con¬ 
fer  vatory,  almoft  the  fame  things  as 
are,  mention’d  in  the  Month  of  No¬ 
vember  We  may  alfo  now  begin  to 
have  fome  forced  Afparagus,  and  fome 
very  green  and  tall  Sorrel,  in  fpight 
of  the  hardeft  Froft,  with  Spinage,  and 
Winter-Cabbages,  as  well  of  the  bright 
and  long-lided  fort,  ( which  are  the 
sioft  delicate,)  as  of  |he  great  fort. 


ferv’d  from  too  much  Rain  and  Frofts, 
and  the  Doors  and  Windows  of  the 
Confervatories  muft  be  well  Matted, 
and  Guarded  from  the  piercing  Air, 
which  is  to  be  temper’d  with  a  Char¬ 
coal-fire,  as  you’ll  find  directed  in  No¬ 
vember ;  but  yet  the  Plants  are  never 
to  be  accuftom’d  to  it,  unlefs  the  ut- 
moft  feverity  of  the  Seafon  require. 
Set  Laurel-berries,  Bay- berries,  crc- 
dropping-ripe,  and  look  to  your  Foun¬ 
tain-pipes,  which  are  to  be  cover’d 
with  frefti  and  warm  Litter  out  of  the 
Stable,  a  good  thickneft,  left  the  Frofts 
crack  them.  We  now  have  ftore  of 
Laurel,  and  Time-flowers,  with  fome 
Anemonies,  Per  jinn,  and  common 
Winter-Cyclamen,  black  Hellebore, 
Angle  Primrofes,  flock  Gilliflowers, 
and  fome  others. 

Fruits  in  prime  or  yet  lafting,  as  to 
Apples,  are  the  Ruffe  tin,  Pippin ,  Lea¬ 
ther-Coat ,  Winter-red ,  Che fnut- apple. 
Great-belly,  and  the  Go-no- farther,  or 
Cats-Head,  with  fome  of  the  preceding 
Month  :  For  Pears,  we  have  the 
Squib-pear.  Spindle-pear ,  Doyoniere, 
Virgin ,  Gafcoigne ,  Bergamot ,  Scarlet- 
pear ,  Stopple-pear ,  White ,  Red  and 
French  Wardens ,  to  Bake  or  roaft, 
Dead- man  s  Pear ,  zvc. 

DECOCTION,  a  kind  ofPhy- 
fick-broth  or  Diet-drink  made  of 
Herbs,  Roots,  Seeds,  Druggs,  c?c. 
boil’d  together,  fuch  as  common  Mal¬ 
lows,  Marfh-mallows,  Camomile,  Pel- 
litory,  White  Lily-roots,  crc. 

DECOCTION, LIEUTENANTS, 
of  Angular  efficacy  againft  Fevers  in 
founder’d  Horfes,  is  thus  prepar’d  ; 
“  Take  Cardans  Benedibhis,  and  Hyffop , 
“  of  each  a  handful,  Liquorice- juice 
tf  2  ounces,  Gentian-roots  ftamp’d  in  a 
<e  Mortar  an  ounce  :  Boil  thefe  in  a 
“  pint  and  a  half  of  Water  for  half 
“  an  hour  ;  then  removing  all  from 
“  the  Fire,  add  a  pint  of  White- wine, 
“  and  as  much  Saffron,  as  you  can 
take  up  with  3  lagers*  Strain  out 

the 
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the  Liquor  for  i  or  2  Dofes:  the  next 
Day  after  this  Decoction  is  taken,  let 
your  Horfe  blood  in  the  Flanks,  and 
keep  him  in  a  temperate  Place. 

DECOY,  a  Place  made  fit  for  the 
catching  of ,  Wild-Fowl. 

DECOY-DUCK,  a  Duck  that 
flies  abroad,  and  lights  into  company 
of  wild  ones ;  and  being  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  by  her  allure¬ 
ment,  fhe  draws  them  into  the  Decoy- 
place,  where  they  become  a  Prey. 
DEE  R,  a  wild  Bead  of  the  Forefi. 
DEER-COLOUR.  See  Colours 
of  a  Horfe. 

DEE  R-H  AYE  S, Engines,  or  large 
Nets  made  of  Cords,  to  catch  Deer 
with. 

DEE  R-N  E  C  K  S,  in  Horfes,  See 
Necks. 

DELF,  a  Quarry  or  Mine  where 
Stone  or  Coal  is  digged,  from  the 
Saxon  Word  Delut/w,  to  delve  or  dig. 
Delf  of  Coal ,  Coal  lying  in  Veins  un¬ 
der-ground*  before  it  is  dug  up  ;  and 
a  Delve  of  Coals ,  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  Coals,  digged  out  of  the  Mine  or 
Pit. 

D  E  L I R I U  M ;  a  depraved  Adti 
on,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  and  Thoughts  as  to  the'Memory. 

DEM  AIN  or  DEMEANS,  (in 
common  Speech )  is  the  Lord’s  Chief 
Manour-place,  with  the  Lands  thereto 
belonging,  which  he,  and  his  Anceftors 
have  from  time  to  time  kept  in  their 
own  Manual  Occupation  ;  but  in  a 
Law-fenfe ,  all  the  parts  of  the  Manour 
(excepting  what  is  in  the  Hands  of 
Free-holders )  are  faid  to  be  Demeans. 

DEMl-AIRorDEMI-VOL  T, 
(in  Horfemanjhip )  one  of  they  artifi¬ 
cial  Motions  of  an  Horfe :  being  an 
Air  in  which  his  Fore-parts  are  more 
aaifed  than  in  Terra  a  Terra ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  Horfe’s  Legs  is  more 
quick  in  the  latter  than  in  the  Demi- 
volt.  See  Terra  a  Terra. 

DEMURRAG E,  (in  Traffick)  an 
allowance  to  the  Maher  of  a  Ship,  by 
the  Merchants,  for  flaying  in  a  Port, 
longer  than  the  time  firft  appointed 
for  his  departure. 


DENBIGH,  (in  North  Wales)  a 
Maritime  County,  lying  betwixt  Flint- 
j hire  on  the  Eait,  Carnarvon  hire  oil 


the  Weft,  the  Irijh  Sea  on  the  No/th, 


and  Merioneth  (hire  on  the  South  It 
contains  410000  Acres  of  Ground,  and 
about  6400  Houfes.  The  Air  is  pret¬ 
ty  cold,  but  good;  the  Soil  barren, 
particularly  the  Weft-part;  the  middle 
wherethe Clwyd  runsisplain, and  very- 
fruitful  ;  the  reft,  except  what  lies 
upon  the  Dee,  is  not  fo  fertile  ;  and 
indeed,  is  in  many  places  very  full  of 
Hills,  refembling  the  Battlements  of 
Walls  ;  on  the  tops  of  which,  when 
the  Vapours  rife  in  the  Morning,  in 
the  Summer-time,  it  fore  (hews  a  fair 
day  to  follow.  It  returns  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  but  1  Knight  of  the  Shire,  and 
1  Burgefs  only  for  Denbigh  the  Coun¬ 
ty-Town. 

DENMARK,  See  Swedeland. 

DENSHIRING,  See  Burning 

of  Land. 

DENTED  VERGE,  (among 
Herbalifis )  fuch  Leaves  of  Plants  as 
are  notched  about  the  edges,  or  brim, 
whereof  forrie  are  fine  dented,  others 
large  or  deep-dented,  or  cut  into  the 
Leaf. 

DEPILATORY,  a  Compofiti- 
on  to  take  off  Hair  from  any  part  of 
the  Body. 

DERBYSHIRE,  an  Inland- 
County,  bounded  Eaftward  by  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  Weft  ward  by  Stafford - 
I hire ,  Northward  by  lorkfhire ,  and 


Southward  by  Leicefierfhire.  Its  length 


from  North  to  South,  being  at  leaft 
30  Miles ;  its  breadth  from  Eaft  to 
Weft  15  ;  in  which  compafs  of  Ground 
it  is  faid  to  contain  680000  Acres,  and 
about  11150  Houfes:  The  whole  is 
divided  into  6  Hundreds,  where  are 
106  Parifhes,  and  1. 1  Market- Towns, 
among  which,  the  County-Town  on¬ 
ly  is  privileg'd  to  fend  Members  to  Par¬ 
liament. 

This  County  enjoys  a  wholfome 
Air,  the  River  Derwent ,  which  runs 
through  it  Southward  into  the  Trent , 
divides  it  into  1  parts,  the  one  Eaft 
and  the  other  Weit:  The  Eaft-fi.de,  is 

Q  3  Plan 
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Plain  and  Fruitful;  the  Well,  Hilly, 
and  not  fo  Fertile,  except  in  fome 
rich  Valleys,  in  general,  the  County 
abounds  in  Coal,  Lead,  and  Iron- 
Mines  ;  neither  is  it  deficient  in  Ma- 
tenais  for  Building;  for  here  is  not 
only  good  Clay  for  Bricks,  excellent 
Free- ltone,  and  Lime -done,  but  even 
Alabafie: ,  and  Marble  both  black  and 
gray  ;  here  is  alfo  plenty  of  Cryftal, 
and  whole  Quarries  of  Mill-ftones  and 
Whet-hones,  in  the  Working  whereof 
there  are  a  great  many  Hands  em¬ 
ploy’d,  before  they  come  to  be  dif- 
perfed  over  the  Kingdom. 

More  particular  mention  fhould  be 
made  of  the  wonderful  Peak  in  the 
North- Weft  parts  of  this  County,  fo 
famous  for  its  Lead-Mines,  Quarries, 
and  admirable  Caves;  which  laft,  are 
3  in  number,  and  diftinguiftVd  by  the 
Names  of,  The  Devil’ r  Ar/e,  Eldin- 
II ole,  and  Pool's  Hole ,  being  of  prodi¬ 
gious  Dimenfions  :  From  the  firft  of 
them  comes  a  Water,  which,  they  fay, 
ebbs  and  flows  no  lefs  than  4  times  in 
an  Hour,  and  keep  its  Tide  ;  Elden - 
j Hole,  is  very  fpacious,  but  with  alow 
and  narrow  Entrance,  and  the  top  full 
of  Hides,  hanging  down  like  a  Taper. 
Neither  is  the  wonderful  variety  of 
"Wells  in  this  County  to  be  paffedover 
in  filence,  nor  the  Virtue  of  their  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  Cure  of  many  Difeafes;  par¬ 
ticularly,  Buxton-Wells ,  which  are  9 
Springs  idling  out  of  a  Rock,  within 
the  compafs  of  8  or  9  yards;  whereof 
8  are  warm,  and  the  9th  exceeding 
Cold  :  About  100  yards  off,  is  ano¬ 
ther  hot  Spring :  and  not  far  from  it, 
a  cold  One.  Thedlafion-Well ,  in  Thed- 
lafton-Parifh ,  is  laid  to  be  lingular  in 
the  Cure  of  old  Ulcers,  and  even  the 
Leprofie  itfelf.  Quarndon- Springs,  near 
Derby,  are  much  of  the  fame  nature 
With  Tunbridge  Waters  in  the  County 
of  Kent ,  and  the  Spaws  in  York  (lure ; 
being  as  ftrong  of  the  Mineral,  and  as 
effectual  in  the  Operation  :  Neither 
arc  St antley- Springs  much  different,  on¬ 
ly  they  are  not  altogether  fo  ftrong : 
Near  Wirkfworth  are  2  Springs,  of 
which  i  i's  Warm,  and  the  other  Cold ; 
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and  fo  near  each  other,  that  a  Man 
may  put  1  Hand  in  the  Cold,  and  the 
other  in  the  Warm. 

DERELIOT  LANDS,  Lands 
forfakerp  by  the  Sea  ;  wherever  fuch 
happen  they  become  the  Property  of 
the  Crown. 

DESERT,  a  Banquet  of  Fruit  or 
fweet-Meats,  ufually  ferv’d  up  laft  to 
Table. 

DETERRATION,  a  removal 
of  the  Earth,  Sand,  crc.  from  the 
Mountains  and  higher  Grounds,  down 
into  the  Valleys  and  lower  parts. 

DETERGENT  or  DETER¬ 
SIVE,  that  is  of  a  fcouring,  cleanfing 
or  purifying  Quality. 

A  DETERGENT,  a  fanning 
or  cleanfing  Medicine.  The  following 
particular  Detergents  for  a  Gangreen 
in  Horfes  are  thus  made.  1.  “  Take 
“  of  Crude  Allum,  a  pound;  German 

Copperas  in  coarfe  powder,  half  a 
“  pound;  and  Verdegreafe  powder’d 
“  fine,  3  ounces;  boil  all  together  in 
“  a  Gallon  of  ftrong  Vinegar,  to  the 
“  confumption  of  one  half  ;  Referve 
the  unftrained  Liquor  for  ufe,  in  a 
Glafs-vial,  ftiaking  the  GJafs  as  often 
as  ’tis  apply’d;  and  in  cafe  it  proves 
too  weak,  add  to  each  quart  2  ounces 
of  Aqua- forth..  2.  “  Take  of  the 
“  ftrongeft  White-wine,  2  ounces  and 
“  a  half ;  Drandy,  half  a  pint  ;  and 
“  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  2  ounces.  Mingle 
“  thefe  in  a  2  quart  Bottle  ;  and  an 
“  hour  after,  add  2  ounces  of  Verde- 
{<  greale  in  fine  powder;  white  Vitri- 
“  ol,  4  ounces,  and  green  Copperas, 
“  1  pound ;  the  2  laft  in  coarfe  pow- 
“  der.  Stop  the  Bottle  very  clofe 
with  a  Cork  and  Hogs  bladder  ;  then 
let  it  ftand  in  infufion  upon  hot  Em¬ 
bers;  24  hours,  (baking  it  every  6  hours, 
and  applying  as  above.  Note,  it  will 
keep  3  Months. 

DEVIL’s-ARSE,  a  Peak .  See 

Derby [hire. 

D  E  V I  L’s  BI  T,  a  Plant  that  has  fe- 
veral  Roots  that  are  black,  notch'd,  as 
it  were  gnaw’d,  from  whence  it  took 
its  name,  as  if  the  Devil  envying  the 
virtues  of  ir,  did  gnaw  them.  Boil’d 

in 
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*n  Wine  it  is  good  for  a  Plague  Sore, 
and  againft  the  Peftilence,  c yc. 

DEVI  L’s-M  ILK,  a  kind  of 
Spurge;  an  Herb. 

DEU X- A N S.  See  John-apple. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  Maritime 
County,  in  the  Well  of  England ,  ly¬ 
ing  open  to  the  Sea  both  on  the  North 
and  South ;  being  bounded  Northward 
by  the  North- Channel,  but  on  the 
Eaft,  it  borders  upon  Somerfet  and 
Dorset  (hire  ;  and  Weftward,  upon 
Cornwall  ;  its  Length  from  Eaft  to 
Weft  is  about  50  Miles,  and  its  Breadth 
from  North  to  South  45  ;  in  which 
compafs  of  Ground  are  contain’d 
1920000  Acres,  and  56310  Houfes; 
the  whole  divided  into  33  Hundreds, 
wherein  are  394  Parifhes,  and  37 
Market-Towns,  9  whereof  are  pri- 
viledg’d  to  fend  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  County  has  fharp  and 
wholfome  Air,  and  hilly  Soil,  but 
yet  abounding  in  pleafant  Meadows, 
good  Harbours,  and  rich  Towns;  and 
fuch  places  as  are  not  fo  Fruitful,  are 
capable  of  good  improvement,  by  Sea- 
Sand,  and  otherwife,  with  the  Huf- 
bandman’s  Induftry  :  But  it  is  in  ge~ 
neralof  fpecialNote  for  itsWoolland 
Cloathing  Trade,  the  beft  and  fineft 
Kerfeys  in  the  Kingdom  being  made 
here:  as  ’tisalfo,  for  its  Tin  and  Lead 
Mines. 

D  E  W-B  O  R  N  ;  a  Diftemper  in 
Cattelg  being  a  Swelling  in  ■he  Body 
as  much  as  the  Skin  can  hold,  very 
dangerous  to  fome  for  Burfting  :  It 
proceeds  from  the  greedinefsof  a  Beaft 
to  Feed,  when  put  into  a  rank  Paf- 
ture  ;  but  moil  commonly,  when  the 
Grafs  is  full  of  Water,  ’tis  alfo  full  of 
Wind,  fo  that  the  Beaft  takes  up  both 
Wind  and  WTater,  which  cattles  the 
Swelling;  in  that  cafe  they  fhould  be 
Itirred  up  and  down,  and  made  to 
Purge  well:  But  the  proper  Cure  is  to 
Blood  them  in  the  Tail;  “  then  take 
a  Nutmeg  grated,  with  an  Egg, 
“  and  breaking  off  the  top  of  the  Shell, 
“  put  out  fo  much  of  the  White,  as 
you  may  have  room  to  flip  rheNut- 
meg  into  the  Shell,  and  mix  them 
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il  together,  in  order  t  o  be  put  down 
“  the  Bead’s  Throat,  Shell  and  all  ; 
that  done,  Walk  him  up  and  down, 
and  he’ll  mend  prefently.  Obferve 
upon  occafion  to  bring  oft'  this  Diftem¬ 
per,  there  is  lefs  danger  in  putting 
Cattle  to  a  wet  Eddige,  than  there  is 
to  a  dry  ;  for  the  dry  will  not  go 
through  their  Maws  fo  well,  efpecialiy 
when  the  Beafts  are  hungry. 

D  E  W  S  :  are  a  fort  of  thin  Liquid, 
cold  Vapours,  drawn  from  the  W ater 
or  Earth,  that  have  an  affinity  to  Froft, 
as  Rain  has  to  Snow  ;  they  are  con¬ 
ceiv’d  to  be  earthy  and  ponderous, 
for  they  do  not  rife  high, but  are  chang’d 
into  a  Watery  Subftance,  as  foon  al- 
moft  as  extratfted,  being  obferv’d  to 
be  much  more  upon  low  wet  Grounds, 
than  upon  high  and  dry  Hills ;  and 
thicker  upon  the  humble  Shrubs  than 
upon  Trees,  or  any  lofty  Plants.  The 
ufual  time  of  their  falling,  is  in  the 
Evening,  in  round  drops,  when  the 
heat  of  the  Sun  declines,  as  being  un¬ 
able  to  fupport  the  Meteors  it  raifes, 
■and  deferting  the  Hemifphere  ;  thofe 
that  were  moreraifed,muft  like  wife  fall’; 
and  the  hotter  the  day,  the  greater  the 
Exhalations ;  and  the  nights  are  then 
ufually  cooler,  to  turn  them  into  Wa¬ 
ter.  All  Dews  are  generally  obferv’d 
to  be  grearer  at  the  Encreafe,  and  e- 
fpecially  the  Full  of  the  Moon;  but, 
as  they  are  Prognofticks  of  Weather. 
See  Weather. 

DIAHEXAPLA  or  DIAHEX- 
APTE,  (among  Farriers)  a  Drink  made 
for  Horfes,  Of  the  Roots  of  round 
“  Birth-wort  and  Gentian,  wellwaftt- 
“  ed,  fcraped,  and  made  as  clear  as 
“  poffible;  then  take  Juniper-berries, 
“  with  their  outward  rind  or  husk  on, 
“  and  Bay-berries  having  the  rind 
“  pull’d  off,  with  the  pureft  drops  of 
“  Myrrh,  and  the  fineft  Ivory-flhav- 
“  ings,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
“  which  are  to  be  pounded  together 
(except  the  Myrrh)  and  fearcedflne: 
“  Laftly,  beat  the  Myrrh  by  itfelf,  and 
“  fearce  it  alfo ;  then  mix  them  all  to- 
“  gether,  preffing  the  Compound  hard 
«  into  a  Galley-pot,  and  fo  keep  it 
O  4  for 
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for  ufe.  This  Remedy  takes  Name 
from  its  6  Ingredients,  and  is  moil  ex¬ 
cellent  againft  all  manner  of  Poifon, 
either  Inward  or  Outward;  Cures  th 
Biting  of  venomous  Bealls,  and  helps 
Short  Winds,  and  Purfinefs.  ’Tis  of 
a  cleaning  quality;  Cures  Colds,  and 
is  good  againft  Confumptions, Phlegm, 

Staggers,  c?c.  It  recovers  Wearinefs, 
takes  away  Cramps,  dries  the  Scur- 
vey,  breaks  the  Stone,  helps  the  Yel¬ 
lows,  is  good  for  all  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs,  gives  eafe  to  Gripings,  pro¬ 
vokes  Urine,  kills  Worms,  <&c. 

DIAPENTE;  a  Drink  made 
forHorfes,  “  of  Gentian,  round  Birth- 
wort,  Barberries,  Myrrh,  andlvory- 
fhavings,  of  each  a  like  quantity, 
which  are  to  be  pounded  feverally, 
and  finely  fearced,  then  weighed, 
fo  as  the  quantity  may  be  juft  and 
even  ;  and  when  they  have  been 
mixed  well  together,  put  them  into  a 
Galley-pot  dole  flopped,  fo  that  no 

Air  can  get  in.  Now,  as  td  the  ufet  ,  _  _ _ f 

of  this  Medicine,  fo  call’d  from  its  g{  as  alfo,  for  Colds,  Coughs,  Surfeits! 
Ingredients,  if  the  Horfe  be  Drenched!  Glanders,  Inflammations  of  the  Blood 
tor  a  Cold,  or  the  Glanders,  give  it  I  and'  Liver,  Yellows,  &c.’ 

Jhrm  in  Mufcadine ;  if  for  other  Diiea- 1  DIBBLE,  a  Setting-tool,  or  fork- 
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taken  out  and  kept  clofe  flopped  in  a 
Galley-pot.  The  manner  of  ufing  it, 
is  to  take  half  an  ounce  thereof,  dif- 
folved  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Mufca¬ 
dine  or  fweet  Canary,  jand  to  give  it 
the  Horfe  blood-warm  ;  to  which  an 
ounce  of  London- Treacle  may  be  ad¬ 
ded.  ’Tis  good  for  all  Poifons  and 
Infectious  Difeafes,  Fevers,  and  all  o- 
ther  defperate  Ulnefles,  taking  firit 
Blood  from  the  Horfe,  if  there  be 
caufe.  As  for  making  the  Electuary 
of  DiateJJaron ,  fo  nam’d  from  its  4  In¬ 
gredients;  take  Gentian,  Bay-berries, 
and  round  Birth-wort,  of  each  2  oun¬ 
ces,  all  beat  to  very  fine  Powder ;  which 
put  into  aStone  Mortar,  asbefore,  with 
2  pounds  of  clarify’d  Honey,  and  work 
them  together  to  a  Treacle;  that  done, 
put  it  into  a  Galley-pot  clofe  (topped, 
and  ufe  it  as  the  other.  Its  Virtue  is  to  re¬ 
fill  the  Peftilence,  and  Poifon,  to  cure 
the  Biting  of  any  venomous  Beaft;  ’tis 
good  for  the  Falling-Sicknefs,  Convul¬ 
sions,  and  coldDiftempers  of  the  Brain ; 


for 


fes,  then  in  fweet  Sack,  to  the  quan 
tity  of  a  pint  and  an  half  ;  bat 
want  of  either,  ufe  ftrong  Ale,  or  Beer, 
the  quantity  of  this  Powder  of  Dia- 
pente,  mult  be  2' or  3' Spoonfuls.  The 
Virtues  of  it  are  great  againft  all  in 
feciious  Maladies,  as  Fevers,  Coughs, 
Glanders,  Surfeits,  Inflammations  in  the 
Blood  or  Liver,  Frenzies,  Yellows,  ctv. 
purifying,  refining,  and  purging  the 
Blood  from  all  Ipfeflion  and  Corrupti 
on ;  it  alfo  bates  the  overflowing  of 
the  Gall,  working  of  the  Slpeen,  c re. 

DIARY,  a  Journal  or  Day-Book; 
an  Account  of  e^  ery  Day’s  proceedings 
in  Ttade,  err. 

DIATESSARON,  Horfe-trea- 
cle;  being  a  Medicine  made  “  of  2 
*  ounces  of  Powder  of  Diapente,znd 
the  fame  quantity  of  clarify’d  or 
live  Honey,  work’d  together  with  a 
wooden  Peftle,  in  a  hot  ftone  Mor 
tar,  till  it  come  to  the  confidence 
**  of  Treacle ;  afterwards  it  is  to  be 
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ed  Stick,  with  which  Plants,  efpecially 
Beans,  are  fet  in  a  Garden. 

DICKER  of  Leather,  is  ro  Hides 
or  Skins,  and  20  Dickers  make  a  Laft : 
Of  Gloves,  10  Pair;  of  Necklaces,  10 
Bundles,  each  Bundle  containing  10 
Neck-laces. 

To  DIG,  to  break  or  open  the 
Ground,  with  a  Spade,  Mattock,  cscc. 
'1  o  Dig  a  Badger,  in  the  Hunter’s 
Language,  to  diflodge  or  raife  him  out 
of  the  Earth. ' 

DIMNESS  of  Sight,  or  Blindnefs, 
in  Horfes,  is  occafion’d  feveral  ways ; 
either  by  fome  Strain,  violent  Riding, 
hard  Labour,  and  over-charging  him 
with  a  Burden  beyond  his  Strength, 
whereby  the  Strings  of  his  Eyes  are 
ftretched  beyond  their  due  natural 
compafs ;  otherwife,  by  fome  Blow,  or 
Wound  :  The  fign  is,-  want  of  Sight, 
or -the  Ill-afFecfted  colour  of  the  Eye: 
For  the  Cure,  See  Bloodfhotten  Eyes . 

But  if  you  meet /with  a  Horfe,  whofe 
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Eye-lids  are  fo  fwell’d,  that  the  infides 
of  them  are  turned  outwards,  look  very 
red,  and  are  as  it  were  full  of  Blad¬ 
ders,  yet  the  Ball  of  the !;  Eye  found 
and  good  ;  there  needs  no  more  than 
to  keep  him  warm,  with  a  Hood  made 
fit  for  his  Head,  of  fome  Linen-Cloth; 
anointing  the  Eye-lids  twice  a  day, 
with  Sugar-Candy,  Honey,  and  White 
Rofe-water,  and  in  2  or  3  days  time, 
they’ll  turn  into  their  proper  places  a- 
gain  :  after  which  he  is  to  be  blooded  : 
Forbear  to  clip  or  meddle  with  the 
Bladders,  or  any  part  of  the  Eye,  left 
you  do  not  only  put  out  his  Eyes, 
but  endanger  his  Life  ;  or  at  leaft, 
make  him  Blear-ey’d. 

DIO  CESS,  fignifies  with  us,  the 
Circuit,  Extent  or  Bounds  of  a  Bilhop’s 
Jurifdidion  ;  this  Realm  having  2  forts 
of  Divifions;  1  into  Shires  or  Coun 
ties,  in  refped  of  Temporal  Policy  ; 
another  into  Dioceffes,  in  order  to  Ju¬ 
rifdidion  Ecclefiaftical ;  of  which  we 
reckon  22  in  England,  and  4  in  Wales. 

DISAFFORESTED,  the  fame 
as  Deafforefted  ;  which  fee. 

DISBOCATION,  a  turning  of 
Wood-ground  into  Arable  or  Pafture. 
See  Afj'art. 

DISBUDDING  of  Trees,  is 
the  taking  away  the  Branches  or  Sprigs 
that  are  newly  put  forth,  that  are  ill 
plac’d, 

DISBURTHENING  Fruit- 
Trees,  is  the  taking  off  the  too  great 
number  of  Leaves  and  Fruit,  that  thofe 
which  remain  may  grow  the  larger. 

To  DISCLOSE,  to  difcover,  re¬ 
veal,  or  open ;  to  put  forth  as  a  Hen 
does  her  Chickens ;  to  bud,  blow,  or 
put  out  Leaves.  In  Falconry ,  the  T erm 
Difclofed  is  likewife  apply’d  to  young 
Hawks  that  are  newly  hatch’d  or  juft 
peeping  thro’  the  Shells. 

To  DISCOUNT,  to  abate  or 
fet  off  from  an  Account  or  Reckoning. 
In  Trade ,  it  is  to  fet  off  in  confedera¬ 
tion  of  Payment  in  ready  Money  ; 
which  is  ufually  w7hat  the  Intereft 
comes  to  :  As  if  I  owe  100  Pounds 
payable  at  the  end  of  6  Months:  upon 
prompt-payment  of  that  Sum,  I  am 
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to  have  the  Intereft  of  100  Pounds, 
for  6  Months  difcounted  to  me,  that 

is,  I  am  but  to  pay  97  Pounds. 

DISEASES  in  Cattle  :  If  you 

cannot  find  out  what  the  Difeafe  is. 
Take  Wormwood.  Rue  and  Rofe- 
mary,  of  each  an  handful,  bruife 
thefe  Herbs  in  a  Mortar,  and  boil 
them  in  a  quart  of  Ale  ;  add  to  the 
ftrained  Liquor  the  Juices  of  Gar- 
lick  and  Houfleek,  of  each  2  Spoon- 
fulls,  with  as  much  Lyndon- Treacle ; 
mix  all  together,  and  give  the 
Drench  lukewarm  :  To  know  whe¬ 
ther  any  Diftemper  be  coming  upon 
them,  view  the  top  of  their  N>ies  in  a 
Morning, and  if  P  earls  like  drops  of  Dew 
|  hang  upon  them,  they  are  in  Health; 
but  if  they  be  hot,  dry  and  fcurfy, 
fome  Difeafe  is  beginning  to  grow. 

To  DISEMBARK,  to  gooff 
from  on  Ship-board,  to  Land ;  or  to 
take  Goods,  to  Land  out  of  a  Ship. 

D  ISP  L  A  NT  IN  G  ,  is  plucking 
up  a  Tree  or  Plant  out  of  the  Ground 
where  it  grows. 

D  ISP  LAN  TING  SCOOP, 
an  Inftrument  to  take  up  Plants  with 
Earth  about  them. 

DISTAFF,  an  Inftrument  about 
which  Flax  is  tyed,  in  order  to  the 
Spinning  of  it ;  and  all  the  parts  there¬ 
of  are  thus  termed  ;  1.  The  Diftaff- 
body,  which  is  the  Standard  fet  in  the 
Wheebftock.  2.  The  over-crofs  piece, 
is  that  fixed  into  an  hole  on  the  top  of 

it.  3.  The  Diftaff- Shank  or  Aide,  is 
fet  in  an  hole  of  the  over-crofs  piece. 

?  4.  The  Diftaff-head,  which  has  the 
j  Tow  rolled  about  it.  5.  The  Buttock 
|  on  the  Head,  at  which  an  Inkle,  FiL 
j  let  or  String  is  tyed,  to  roll  about  the 
\  Flax  or  Tow,  to  keep  it  on. 

DISTILLATION.  See  Brew* 
ing  for  Dtflillation. 

DISTILLATIONS;  are  thofe 
waterifh  Vapours  that  the  Sun  draws 
up  into  the  Air,  and  which,  when  the 
Sun  is  down,  fail  to  the  Earth  again; 
the  fame  that  we  call  Dew 

To  D I S  T  R  A  I  N,  to  attach  or 
feize  upon  one’s  Goods,  for  the  fatis- 
fadion  of  a  Debt, 

DIT- 
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DITTANY,  in  Latin  Fraxinella) 

8  Plant  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts}: 
i.  Baftard-Dittany ,  with  a  reddilh 
Flower,  th$t  grows  about  afoothigh, 
at  the  upper  part  of  whofe  Stalks, 
grow  many  Flowers  in  a  Spike,  at 
certain  diftances  one  from  another, 
each  containing  y  Leaves,  of  a  pale 
red  colour,  ftriped  through  with  a 
jdeeper  red ;  a  Tafiel  in  the  middle  of 
or  6  long  purplifh  Threads,  that 
ow  down  with  the  lower  Leaf,  and 
turn  up  the  ends  again  with  a  little 
ireez  at  the  end  of  each;  thefearefuc- 
ceeded  by  hard  and  clammy  Husks, 
pointed  at  the  ends,  containing  black 
Seeds ;  and  the  whole  Plant  is  of  a 
ffrong  Refinous  Scent.  2.  Baftard - 
Dittany,  with  a  red  Flower,  which 
differs  from  the  other,  in  that  it  is  big¬ 
ger  in  all  parts,  and  has  a  longer  fpike 
©f  Flowers,  of  a  deeper  red.  3.  Ba¬ 
ftard-Dittany ,  with  a  white  Flower, 
whofe  Stalks  and  Leaves  are  6t  a  frefh- 
cr  green,  Flowers  white,  and  not  fo 
big  as  the  other.  There  are  2  forts 
more,  1  Alh-colour’d,  and  the  other 
railed  from  the  Seeds  of  this,  of  a 
black  blue  colour,  but  lefs  in  all  its 
parts  than  any  of  the  other.  All  of 
them  continue  in  Flower  from  the 
end  of  3 une  throughout  J idy ,  their 
Seed  being  ready  to  gather  in  Auguft , 
which  will  be  all  loft,  without  care 
taken  to  prevent  it  by  the  fpring  of 
the  Buds.  ’Tis  an  hardy  Plant,  that 
endures  long  without  removing,  and 
yields  many  new  ones,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  old  Root,  the 
beginning  of  March ;  they  are  raifed 
©f  various  kinds  by  their  Seeds  fown 
in  rich  Earth  as  foon  as  ripe,  efpecially 
of  the  deep  Red,  White,  and  Alh-co- 
lour. 

DITTO,  the  aforefaid  or  the 
fame;  a  Word  much  us’d  in  Merchants 
Accounts,  and  Relations  of  foreign 
News,  to  exprefs  the  fame  Commodi¬ 
ty  or  Place  with  that  immediately  be¬ 
fore-mention 'd. 

D I V I D  E  N  P,  a  fhare  of  the  year¬ 
ly  Salary  equally  and  juftly  divided  a- 
mcng  the  Fellows  of  a  College  in  an 
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Univerfity  :  Alfo  an  equal  Share  o 
the  Profits  of  a  Joint-Stock  in  a  Com 
pany  or  Corporation. 

DOCK,  (among  Hunters )  the  flefh) 
part  of  a  Boar's  Chine,  between  th( 
middle  and  the  Buttock  ;  alio  tin 
Stump  of  a  Beall’s  Tail. 

DOCK,  an  Herb,  the  Root  o 
which  is  good  againft  the  yellow  Jaun 
dice,  Itch,  and  other  Breakings  out. 

DOCK,  call’d  Patience,  a  fort  o 
Sorrel,  rais'd  after  the  fame  manner 
and  multiply’d  by  Seed  like  Sorrel-feed 
only  fomewhat  bigger.  We  ufualh 
content  ourfelves  with  a  few  Borders 
or  perhaps  1  fingle  Bed  of  it,  to  havi 
fome  of  its  Leaves  to  mix  now  an< 
then  with  thofe  of  common  Sorrel. 

D,0 C K  OKYLAPATHUM 
or  {harp-pointed  Dock ;  is  of  a  foft’n 
ing  aflwaging  Quality,  and  the  Root 
brew’d  in  Ale  or  Beer,  are  excellen 
for  the  Scurvy. 

DOC  K-P  I  E  C  E  of  a  Horfe,  fboul 
be  large  and  full,  rather  than  toofmall 
and  let  it  be  greafed  every  day,  if  h 
gall  beneath  the  Dock;  wafhing  th 
Sore  with  Water  and  Salt,  or  gooc 
Brandy,  but  the  latter  is  the  moft  ej 
fe&ual  Remedy,  if  the  Horfe  will  en 
dure  it. 

DOCKET,  a  little  Bill  ty’d  t 
Goods  or  Wares,  and  directed  to  th 
Perfon  and  Place,  they  are  to  be  fer 
to. 

DOE.  S  zeBuck. 

^DOG  ;  among  other  irration: 
Creatures,  Dogs  may  deservedly  claii 
a  moll  particular  preference,  both  fc 
their  Love  and  Services  to  Mankim 
ufing  Humiliations,  and  Proftration 
as  the  only  means  to  pacific  their  ai 
gry  Mailers,  who  beat  them  ;  andtui 
Revenge  after  beating,  into  a  moi 
fervent  Love :  And  as  there  is  n 
Country  in  the  World,  where  there 
not  plenty  of  them  ;  fo  no  Anim 
can  boall  of  greater  variety,  both 
Shape,  and  Kind;  fome  being  for  Buc 
others  for  Bear,  Bull,  Boar,  and  Ion 
for  the  Hare,  Coney,  and  Hedge-ho< 
while  others  are  for  other  ufes  accor 
ing  to  their  various  Natures,  Prope 
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i$s,  and  Kinds  ;  neither  are  the  ufes 
and  kinds  of  them  io  general,  but  their 
bringing  up  is  alio  as  eafie,  there  being 
no  great  regard  to  be  had  to  their  Food, 
for  they  will  eat  any  thing,  but  the 
Fiefh  of  their  own  Species  $  yet  that 
cannot  be  dreffed  fobytlie  Art  of  Man, 
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of  the  Branches,  without  fcent  ;  the 
Root  only  confiding  of  many  fmall 
Strings  ;  They  are  encreas’d  by  letting 
the  Slips  in  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  nip¬ 
ping  off  the  Buds  for  Flowers,  as  fooa 
a  s  they  appear. 

DOGGER-BANK-FISHING  5 


but  they’ll  find  it  out  by  their  Nofe,  Cod  is  that  they  Fifh  for  here,  and  are 


and  lb  avoid  it.  The  following  is  an 
effectual  Remedy  to  cure  Madnels  in 
Dogs :  a  Take  white  Hellebore  grated 


beft  catch’d  in  fmall  light  Vefiels  call'd 
Doggers,  of  about  So  Tun  Burden* 
with  a  well  like  a  Colander  in  themid- 


‘£  to  Powder,  mix  it  with  Butter,  and  ;  die,  wherein  the  five  Cod-ffh  are  put  to 
give  a  Dole  thereof  according  to  the  bripg  them  to  the  Shore,  or  Rivers^. 

«<  bignefs  of  the  Animal,  3  grains  are  myuth,  in  which,  without  any  Sufte- 
“  fufficient  for  a  imall  Lap-dog,  16  mince,  they’ll  five  a  Fortnight,  orlong- 
«  grains  for  a  large  MaftifF,  and  fo  in  er,  in  Salt-water,  but  prefently  die  in 
<c  proportion  for  other  fizes ;  But  fince  iFrefh.  They  may  he  catched  in  the 
it  is  a  firong  Vomit,  and  will  make  them  ;  fame  manner  as  in  the  Ife land -Finery, 
very  fick  for  a  fhort  time,  they  mult  I  which  fee  under  that  Head  ;  but  fome 
be  kept  warm  the  Day  ’tis  given,  and  of  our  Doggers ,  and  the  Dutch,  take 
the  next  Night,  not  fuffering  them  to  j  them  thus  ;  Every  Dogger  is  furnilh’d 
have  any  cold  Water  j  when  it  has  done  (with  100  Lines,  of  iy©  foot  longeach, 
working,  towards  the  Afternoon  give  land  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  inch  about  5 
them  fome  warm  Broth  ;  as  alfo  the  j  to  each  of  thefe  are  fatten'd  20  Snoods, 
next  Morning,  before  they  are  let  out;  or  Nolfels,  which  are  fmall  Lines,  with 
This  is  likewife  an  extraordinary  Reme-  Hooks  and  Baits  at  them.  The  Baits 
dy  for  the  Mange,  and  3  Dofes  will  cer-  about  Michadmafs ,  (when  this  Fifhing 

•  :  -  —  ^ - n"oA  begins)  are  Herrings,  with  which  you 

may  bait  to  the  end  of  November ,  then 
till  Lady-day  with  Lamperns.  The  pla¬ 
ces  where  they  are  commonly  taken, 
are  upon  Banks,  where  the  Dogger  may 
Anchor,  the  principal  whereof  is  call’d 
the  Dogger-Bank  again  ft  Flamborcugh ; 
the  manner  thus;  TheDogger  being  un¬ 
der  Sail,  fails  to  the  Windward,  and 
veers,  or  fhoots  thefe  Lines  out  a-Stern, 
fatten'd  one  to  another,  with  iz  Can- 
buoys  to  them  all,  and  an  Anchor  to 
each  Buoy,  to  catch  hold  in  the  Ground, 
with  Ropes  to  weigh  them,  fitted  to 
each  fuitable  to  the  depth,  befides  a 
great  Buoy  at  the  upper-end,  call'd.  The 
Ship' s-Buoy.  When  all  are  veered  out, 
the  Dogger  comes  to  an  Anchor,  and 
veers  out  her  Cable,  to  which  the  for¬ 
mer  range  of  Lines  is  fatten’d,  and  af¬ 
ter  fhe  has  rid  10  or  12  Hours,  (begin¬ 
ning  commonly  at  Night)  the  Men  be¬ 
gin  to  hale  in  their  Lines,  which  they 
may  be  6  Flours  in  performing,  and 
fometimes  meet  with  a  great  Draught 
of  Cod  ,*  that  which  they  catch  firft, 
or  fuch  as  die  in  the  Well,  they  Salt  and 
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tainly  cure  any  Dog  that  is  annoyed 
therewith ,  in  that  Cafe  let  him  blood, 
and  anoint  him  2  or  3  times  over  with 
Gun-powder  and  Soap  well  beat  up  to¬ 
gether.  If  you  would  know  more 
concerning  their  Breed  and  Choice.  See 
Band-dog,  Blood-hound,  Gaz,e-hound, 
Gray-hound,  Harrier,  Spaniel,  Terrier,  &c. 
and  C hoofing  of  Dogs. 

DOG-BITE.  See  Biting  of  a  Mad 
Dog. 

DOG-BRIER,  or  SWEET-BRI¬ 
ER,  a  well  known  Shrub. 

D  O  G-D  AYS,  certain  Days  in 
which  the  Dog-ftar  riles  and  fets  with 
the  Sun;  the  Weather  being  then  excef- 
live  hot  and  fultry  ;  they  begin  about 
July  24,  and  end  about  Augufl  28. 

DOG-DRAW,  a  Term  in  the  Fo- 
reft-Law,  us'd  when  a  Man  is  found 
drawing  after  a  Deer,  by  the  fcent  of 
a  Hound  which  he  leads  in  his  Hand. 
See  Back-berond. 

DOG-FENNEL,  double,  a  Plant 
call’d  in  Latin,  Cotyla  flore  pleno,  having 
deep,  dark,  green  Leaves,  and  a  broad- 
fpread  double  white  Flower,  at  the  top 
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Barrel  op,  as  foon  as  drefs’d  and  prepa¬ 
red  for  Salting.  They  Salt  them  well 
tvith  refined  Salt,  laying  them  circular¬ 
ly  round  the- Barrel,  with  the  Tails  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  where,  to  fupply  the 
defcent,  a  whole  Cod  is  laid  in  ;  be¬ 
tween  each  Lay  of  Fifb,  they  put  in  a 
Lay  of  Salt,  and  fo  fill  up  to  the  Head, 
which  is  well  cover’d  with  Salt;  where, 
after  24  Hours  the  Fifh  will  fettle,  and 
make  room  for  more ;  and  when  the 
Barrel  is  full,  the  Men  head  them  up  full 
of  Pickle,  and  they  are  fufficiently  cur¬ 
ed  for  thefe  Climates  ,  but  if  thev  are 
to  be  long  kept,  and  carry’d  into  an 
hot  Country,  they  ought  to  be  packed 
very  clofe,  with  more  Salt  between  each 
Fifh  than  is  ufual,  filling  up  the  Cask 
at  the  top  with  Pickle  ;  or  they  may 
rather  be  repacked  with  frelh  Salt  and 
Fickle. 

DOGS-BANE,  an  Herb  fo  call’d 
becaufe  it  kills  Dogs. 

DOGS-GRASS,  a  Plant  common 
in  Gardens  and  plough’d  Fields,  good 
to  provoke  Urine,  and  wafte  the  Stone, 
DOG’S  LUGGING,  a  hurt  done 
to  Swine ;  to  cure  it  and  prevent  Dan¬ 
ger,  anoint  the  place  that  is  bitten  with 
a  mixture  of  Vinegar,  Soap  and  Tal¬ 
low,  and  it  will  prevent  the  Sore  from 
impofthumating,  and  cure  it. 

DOGS-STONES,  a  kind  of  Sa- 
fyrion ,  or  Rag-wort,  an  Herb  of  great 
virtue  in  provoking  Venery,  and  other- 
wife  call’d  Adders-grafs. 

DOG  S-TONGUE,  is  a  Plant 
which  grows  in  Sandy  places ;  bloffoms 
in  June,  and  the  Seed  ripens  in  July. 
The  Leaves  of  it  refemble  the  great 
Plantain,  except  that  they  are  fmaller, 
and  narrower,  covered  with  a  fort  of 
Cotton,  and  pretty  plump  and  roundifh. 
The  Leaves  of  it  pounded  and  apply’d 
to  Burns,  and  St.  Anthony  s-Tn  t,  Wounds, 
Inflammations,  &c.  is  very  good  for 
them  3  the  Juice  of  them  makes  a  very 
good  wound  Ointment,  mixt  with  Rofi 
Honey,  and  Turpentine.  The  P.oot  be¬ 
ing  boil’d  in  Wine,  and  the  Decodbion 
drank  Morning  and  Evening  5  loofens 
the  Body,  and  is  good  tor  a  Diflentery. 

D  O  G  S-T  OO  T  H  or  LOGS-, 
TOOTH  VTOLE T,  (in  Latin,  Dens  I 
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Caninus)  another  fpecies  of Satyr  ion  ,ha] 
a  foot  high,  with  a  Angle  Flowe 
hanging  down  the  head,  of  6  narro\ 
long  Leaves,  which  turn  up  again  t 
the  fbyk,  Brewing  a  3  forked  ftyle  c 
a  white  colour,  fet  with  6  Chives  tip 
with  purple  Pendants,  rooted  long  an 
white,  like  a  Dogs -tooth ;  of  which  ther 
are  3  forts,  bearing  a  white,  purpl< 
red  or  yellow  Flower.  All  of  then 
flower  in  the  end  of  March  or  begin 
ningof  April-,  aff’edt  not  a  dunged  Sot 
but  good  frefh  Earth,  and  to  be  plantec 
in  Augujl,  e’re  they  put  forth  nev 
Fibres;  tor  tho’  they  loofe  the  old,  the^ 
quickly  recover  new  ones  ;  they  muf 
not  therefore  be  long  kept  out  of  th< 
Ground  ;  and  when  fet,  are  to  be  de^ 
fended  from  Rain  a  Fortnight  ;  foi 
much  Wet  will  rot  and  fpoil  them. 

DOKE,  a  Term  usd  in  EJfex  anc 
Suffolk,  for  a  deep  Ditch  or  Furrow. 

DOLE  (in  the  Saxon  Tongue)  a  Part 
or  Portion  ;  the  Word  ftiil  fignifies  a 
Share,  a  diftributingor  dealingof  Alms 
or  a  liberal  Gift  made  by  a  Nobleman  to 
the  People. 

D  O  L  E-F I SI-I,  that  Fifh  which  the 
Fifhermen,  employ’d  every  Year  in  the 
North-Seas,  ufuaily  receive  for  their  Al¬ 
lowance. 

D  O  L  E-M  E  A  DO  W ,  a  Meadow 
wherein  feveralPerfons  havea  Share. 

DOLLAR,  a  foreign  Coin  .*  The 
Zealand  or  common  Dollar,  is  worth 
%s.  Sterling;  the  Specie  Dollar  ys.  The 
Dollar  of  Riga  4,*.-  8  d.  Of  Lunenburgh 
and  Brifgazu ,  .jw.  2  d.  Of  Hamburgh , 
3  s.  2  d. 

DOOLS,  certain  Balks  or  Slips  of 
Failure,  left  between  the  Furrows  of 
plough’d  Lands  in  common  Fields. 

DORES  or  B  LACK  CLOCKS, 
a  fort  of  Infedts  very  deftruftive  to  all 
kind  of  Corn,  while  it  lyes  dry  in  the 
Ground,  and  before  it  fpreuts  ;  for 
when  it  begins  to  fpring  up  they  will 
no  longer  touch  it  :  Their  manner  of 
proceeding,  is  like  Pifmires,  to  creep  in 
at  the  fmall  cracks  of  the  Earth,  and 
eat  up  the  Grain,  where  they  find  it; 
tho’  they  are  no  Hoarders,  yet  they  are 
great  Feeders,  and  ever  choofe  out  the 
fulled:  and  bed  Coro,  leaving  the  Waner, 

which 
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which  is  a  double  injury  to  the  Hus¬ 
bandman.  The  proper  means  for  pre¬ 
venting  thefe  Infedfs,  is  to  make  a 
great  Smoak  in  the  Corn-Fields  in  Seed¬ 
time,  which  will  loon  chafe  them  from 
thence  $  but  if  that  be  not  fufficient, 
then  immediately,  before  the  Corn  is 
fown,  let  the  Land  be  lightly  lowed 
with  lharp  Lime,  the  fmell  or  tafte 
whereof  whenfoever  they  meet  with, 
they  are  prefently  gone  ;  for  upon  eat¬ 
ing  the  Grain  that  touches  the  Lime, 
it's  a  ipeedy  Poifon  to  them,  and  they 
dye. 

D  O  R I  N  G,  or  Daring,  See  Clap- 
Net,  and  Looking-Glafs . 

DORSETSHIRE,  a  Maritime 
County  in  the  Weft  of  'England,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  North  by  SomerfetJIrire  and 
Wiltshire,  on  the  South  by  the  Channel, 
Eaftward  by  Hampshire,  and  Weftward 
by  Devonfhire,  and  fome  part  of  Sorrier-  ’ 
fetjhire.  Its  Length  from  Eaft  to  Weft 
is  about  45*  Miles  ;  and  its  Breadth, 
where  broadeft,  in  which  compafs 
of  Ground  ’tis  Laid  to  contain  772000 
Acres,  and  about  21940  Houfes :  The 
whole  divided  into  29 Hundreds,  where¬ 
in  are  248  Parifhcs,  and  22  Market- 
Towns,  9  whereof  are  privileg’d  to  fend 
each  2  Burgeftfes  to  Parliament.  The 
County  is  generally  Fruitful,  and  the 
North-parts  full  of  Woods,  from 
whence  to  the  Channel,  it  has  many 
fruitful  Hills,  and  pleafant  Meadows,  in¬ 
termixed  one  with  another. 

In  this  County  are  2  Peninfula’s,  viz. 
Portland,  and  Purbeck,  the  firft  lies  on 
the  Eaft- fide  of  Torbay ,  and  runs  out 
from  the  Continent  about  9  Miles  into  j 
the  Channel,  but  ’tis  not  above  4  broad, ' 
where  broadeft  ;  a  Fruitful  fpot  of 
Ground,  both  for  Corn  and  Pafture,  but 
very  fcarce  of  Fuel :  Here  are  alfo  ex¬ 
cellent  Quarries  of  Stone,  next  to  Mar-j 
ble  in  goodnefs,  and  much  ufed  of  late 
in  Building.  Purbeck,  the  other  Penin- 
fula,  lies  Eaftward  from  Portland ,  be¬ 
tween  the  Channel  Southward,/  and  the 
River  Froam  Northward,  being  about 
10  Miles  long,  and  6  broad. 

DOT  I N  G-T  REE,  fin  Husbandry) 
a  Tree  almoft  worn  out  with  Age. 
DOT  K  J  aQ  a  fmajl  pnnh  Coin,  the 
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8th  part  of  a  Stiver,  being  of  lefs  value 
than  our  Farthing. 

DOTTEREL,  a  Bird  fo  call’d 
from  its  Doting  foolifhnefsj  in  imita¬ 
ting  the  Abtions  of  the  Fowlers,  till  it 
be  catch’d  in  the  Net  ;  of  thefe  Birds 
there  is  good  ftore  in  Lmcolnjhire. 

To  DOUBLE,  to  make  "double,  to 
fold  up .  Among  Hunters,  a  Hare  is  laid 
to  Double,  when  fhe  keeps  in  plain 
Fields,  and  winds  about  to  deceive  the 
Hounds. 

DOUBLE-FLOWER,  (in  French, 

!  La  Double'Fleur )  a  very  beautiful,  large 
and  flat  Pear,  with  a  long  and  ftraighc 
Stalk,  fmoofh  Skin,  blu Hi- colour’d  ;  the 
funny,  and  yellow  on  the  other  flde  - 
Some  eat  it  raw,  and  like  its  Pulp  and 
Tafte  ;  but  ’tis  bell:  for  Compotes,  and 
therein  exceeds  any  other  Pear  j  the 
Pulp  being  marrowy,  and  not  gritty 
at  all,  abounding  in  Juice,  and  colour¬ 
ing  well  over  the  Fire.  In  MArch  it  is 
in  its  perfection. 

DOUCETS  or  DOULCETSf 
(among  Hunters )  the  Stones  of  a  Deer 
or  Stag. 

DOVE,  a  Female  Pigeon. 

DOVES-FOOT,  an  Herb,  a  kind 
of  Cranes-bill,  good  for  the  Wind-Co¬ 
lick,  Stone  or  Gravel;  Wounds  inward 
or  outward,  Ruptures, 

DOUSET  or  DUCKET,  a  fort 
of  Apple  much  commended. 

DOWN,  the  fineft  Feathers  of  Geefe, 
with  which  Beds,  Pillows,  &c.  are  u- 
fually  fluffed,  alfo  a  fort  of  Woolly  fub- 
ftance  growing  on  the  top  of  Thifties 
or  other  Plants. 

DOWNY,  full  of,  or  partaking  of 
the  Nature  of  Down  ;  as  a  downy 
Beard,  downy  Fruits,  &c.  Downy  or 
Freezed  Leaves,  among  Herbalijis ,  fuch 
as  appear  on  the  out-fide  like  Down, 
Wooll  or  Cotton, 

DRAFF,  Wafh  for  Hogs. 

DRAG,  a  Hook  ;  alfo  a  coarfer  fort 
of  Bread- Corn;  alfo  a  Fox’s  Tail.  See 
Chape.  Drags  are  alfo  pieces  of  Timber 
join’d  together,  fo  as  floating  upon  the 
Water,  they  may  bear  a  Boat-load  of 
Wood,  or  other  Wares,  down  a  River. 

DRAG O  N,  a  fort  of  Serpent  ;  alfo 

a  white 
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a  white  Spot  in  a  Horfe’s  Eye*  See 
Byes  of  a  Horfe. 

To  DRAIN,  to  draw  away  Wa¬ 
ters  by  Ditches,  Furrows,  Conduits, 
&c. 

DRAINS,  for  Land,  are  made  to 
carry  off  the  Water  the  Carriage  brings 
on,  and  tho*  not  fo  large,  yet  muft  bear 
lome  proportion  to  it;  and  as  the  lefier 
Carriages  convey  the  Water  to  every 
part  of  the  Land,  the  lefler  Drains  muft 
be  [made  among  the  Carriages  in  the 
Ioweft  places,  to  lead  the  Water  off,  and 
widen  as  they  run,  as  the  Carriages 
leffen,  it  being  neceflary  the  Water  be 
well  drained;  it  proving  otherwife  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Grafs,  by  Handing  in  Pools 
thereon . 

The  Inhabitants  of  BJfex  have  a  par- 
tictilar  way  of  Draining  Lands  in  fuch 
Grounds  as  lye  below  the  High-water, 
and  fomewhat  above  the  Low-water 
Mark,  that  have  Land-Floods  or  Fleets 
running  thro’  them,  which  make  a 
kind  of  fmall  Creek.  When  thefe 
Grounds  are  firftenclofed  from  the  Sea, 
*tis  done  with  a  Bank  rais’d  from  one 
fide  of  the  Land  defign’d  to  be  taken  in, 
to  the  other, except  a  fpace  left,  where  the 
Creek  or  Land-Floods^run  into  the  Sea: 
When  they  begin  to  flop  this,  ’tis  done 
at  once  with  a  ftrong  firm  Head,  only 
according  to  the  quantity  of  Water  to 
be  vented,  they  lay  therein  feveral  fquare 
Troughs  compos’d  of  4  large  Planks  of 
the  fame  length  that  they  defign  the 
thicknefs  of  -the  Head  to  be  ;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  Sea  is  fitted  a  fmall  sDoor, 
which  opens  when  the  frefh  Water 
bears  upon  it,  and  fhuts  when  the  Salt¬ 
water  rifes,  as  maybe  feen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Figure  ;  that  end  where  the  Door 
is,  being  put  next  the  Salt-water. 
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DRAM  or  DRACHM,  the  jtrft 
Weight  of  60  Grains  of  Wheat  3  in 
Avoir-du-pois  Weight,  the  16  h  par  of 
an  ounce;  and  among  Apothecaries,  the 
8th  part  of  an  ounce. 

DRAPERY  ;  a  Cloth- Market ;  In 
Painting  and  Carving,  a  Work  in  which 
the  Cloathing  of  any  Humane  Figures  h 
reprefen  ted. 

D  R  A  U  G  H  T,  (in  trade)  an  Allow¬ 
ance  made  in  the  weighing  of  Com¬ 
modities,  the  fame  as  Clough  ;  which 
fee. 

DRAUGHT,  or  Potion ,  to  cure  a 
Cold  in  Horfes ,  that  is  accompany’c 
with  a  violent  Cough  :  “  Take  Ho- 
“  ney  of  Rofes,  juice  of  Liquorilh,  oi 
ce  each  4  ounces ;  Seeds  of  Fenugreek; 
“  Cummin,  Anife  and  Coriander,  wit! 
“  Grains  of  Paradife,  Roots  of  Gentiar 
<c  and  Birth-wort,  Cinnamon,  Clove; 
ei  and  Ginger,  of  each  2  Drams.  Re 
“  duce  all  the  hard  Ingredients  toPow 
“  der,  and  give  the  whole  in  a  pint-  o1 
<•  White-wine,  with  6  ounces  of  Crr 
“  duus  'Benedicius  Water/  This  and  rhi 
like  hot  Compofitions  are  much  bettei 
than  cooling  Medicines,*  which  ough 
to  be  given  with  a  great  deal  of  Can 
Itiohv  a 
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To  DRAW,  to  pull  or  pull  out,  t© 
lead  on,  to  trace  with  a  Pen  or  Pencil. 

D  R  A  W-B  R I  D  GE,  a  Bridge  made 
after  the  manner  of  a  Floor,  to  be  drawn 
up  or  let  down,  as  occalion  fei  ves,  up¬ 
on  a  Moat  or  Ditch,  or  before  the  Gate 
of  a  Town  or  Caftle,  &c. 

DRAW-GEAR  (in  Husbandry)  any 
Harnefs  or  Furniture  of  Cart-horfes,  for 
drawing  a  Waggon  or  other  Carriage. 

DRAWING,  (among  Hunters)  is 
when  they  beat  the  Bufhes  after  a  Fox. 


DRE 

the  verge  of  the  Net,  which  will  he 
ry  conducive  to  the  Increafe  of  the  Sport* 
that  may  be  continu’d  till  the  Sun  be 
near  an  hour  high ;  for  from  thence  for¬ 
ward,  their  Feeding  in  fuch  places  iso- 
ver,  tillaboutSun-fet  again. 

If  the  Net  be  large,  and  fpread  for 
great  Fowl,  i  of  them  will  be  as  much 
as  can  conveniently  be  manag’d  :  Rut  if 
you  fet  for  fmall  Birds,  2  fmall  ones 
may  be  ufed ;  which  are  to  be  made  of 
fmall  and  ftrong  Pack-thread,  with  the 


braving  ami fs when  the  Hounds  or  Mafhes  proportionable,  according  to 
Beagles  hit  the  fcent  of  their  Chacecon-  the  bignefs  of  the  Water-Fowl  delign’d 
ttary,  foas  to  hit  it  up  the  Wind,  where-  to  be  taken;  the  Net  about  2  foot  and 
as  they  fhould  have  done  it  down  ;  in -an  half  deep,  and  as  long  as  the  River 
that  cafe  ’tis'faid,  They  draw  amifsj  is  broad,  or  other  Waters  they  are  in- 
DR  AW  IN  G  on  the  Slot,  is  when  thekended  to  be  plac’d  in,  and  lined onboth 
Hounds  touch  the  Scent,  and  draw  on  fides  with  falfeNets,  of  Mafhes  18  inch- 


till  they  hit  on  the  fame  Scent. 

DR  A  W-N  ET,  a  kind  of  Net  for 
taking  the  larger  fort  of  Wild-Fowl, 
which  mull  be  made  of  the  beft  Pack¬ 
thread,  with  wide  Mafhes,  the  greater 


es  fquare  each  way,  that  when  the 
Fowl  ftrike,  they  may  pafs  through  the 
hrft  Net,  and  be  intangled  between  both. 
The  Net  mu  ft  be  flaked  crofs  the  River* 
the  bottom  plumbed,  that  it  may  fink 


the  better  ;  for  then,  the  more  ftirelyjabout  6  inches,  and  the  upper  part  fo 
they  intangle  them,  fo  that  they  be  not  '‘{trained,  that  it  may  lie  Slant-wife  a- 
too  big,  to  let  the  Fowl  creep  through  [gainft  the  Current  of  the  Water,  about 
them.  They  fhould  be  about  2  fathom  2  foot  above;  but  the  firings  which. 


deep,  and  6  in  length,  verged  on  each 
fide  with  a  very  ftrong  Cord,  and 


fupport  the  upper-fide  of  the  Net,  fhould 
be  faften’d  to  fmall  yielding  fticks  prick- 


ftretched  at  each  end  on  long  Poles,  fo  |ed  in  the  Banks,  fo  as  to  give  way  a 
that  the  2  lower  ends  of  the  Poles,  may  little  as  the  Fowl  ftrike  againft  the  Net, 
with  a  piece  of  Line  be  faften’d  to  2  the  better  to  intangle  them:  Several  of 
Stakes  driven  into  the  Ground,  at  fuch  thefe  Nets  may  be  placed  at  feveraldi- 
a  ftand,  where  the  Morning-haunts,  or  [fiances  on  the  River;  and  the  better  to 
Feeding-places  of  fuch  Fowl  have  been  jaccomplifh  the  bufinefs,  the  Fowl  are 
cbferved  to  be.  Being  there,  the  Net  |  to  be  frighted  from  places  that  lie  re 


fhould  be  fet  2  hours  before  they  come; 
then,  at  about  2  or  3  fathom  beyond 
the  Net,  let  there  be  fixtin  a  right-Line 
from  2  fticks,  1  end  of  the  Cord  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  Net  was  extended  up¬ 
on,  holding  the  other  end  in  your  Hand; 
which  is  to  be  at  leaft  1  o  or  12  fathom , 
that  upon  the  Game’s  appearing  within 
the  verge  of  the  Net,  a  fudden  pull  may 
be  given,  and  the" Net  call  over  them. 
The  Net  mu  ft  be  fpread  fmooth  and 
flat  upon  the  Ground,  and  ftrewed  over 
with  Sedge,  Grafs,  or  the  like,  to  hide 
it  from  the  Fowl  ;  and  the  Man  is  to 
place  himfelf  in  fome  fhelter  of  Grafs, 
Fern,  or  fome  fuch  thing.  If  he  be  pro¬ 
vided  of  S  Stale,  he  may  place  it  within 


mote  where  they  ufually  haunt,  by 
fhooting  at  them,  which  will  make 
them  take  to  the  River  thus  prepar’d 
for  them, 

DRAY,  a  kind  of  Cart  us’d  by  Brew¬ 
ers,  for  carrying  Barrels  of  Drink ;  alio 
a  Sled  drawn  without  Wheels. 

DREDGE  or  DREG,  ( Country » 
word)  Oats  and  Barley  mingled  toge¬ 
ther. 

DREDGERS,  Fifhers  for  Oifters, 
a  Term  in  the  Admiralty-Law. 

DREG,  a  fort  of  Grain  in  EJfex.  In 
Stafford/hire  there  isalfo  a  kind  of  Malt* 
made  of  Oats  mixt  with  Barley,  and 
commonly  call’d  Dreg^Malt. 

DRENCH, 


DRY 

Reft  :  And  farther,  the  Horfe  will  be 
Ihort-breath’d,  lofe  his  Stomach,  and  be 
very  dry  ;  and  tho’  you  bring  him  to 
the  Water,  he’ll  drink  little,  but  only 
pudder  long  with  his  Nole  therein.  In 
fhort,  he’ll  be,  as  if  he  had  ageneral  Con¬ 
sumption  over  his  whole  Body,  and  his 
Hair  will  peel  off  with  the leaft  rubbing. 

In  this  Difeafe,  ’tis  proper  to  let  the 
Horfe  Blood,  and  many  other  things  are 
good  for  him  :  But  more  particularly, 
“  Take  a  Gallon  of  Ale,  fet  it  on  the 
**  Fire,  and  fcum  off  the  Froth  as  it 
t,t  riles  ;  then  put  into  it  Wormwood, 
,e  and  Rue,  the  tender  Tops  and  Leaves, 
“  with  Stalks,  very  well  picked,  of 
ec  each  an  handfuls  boilthefe  to  a  quart, 
*£  and  ftrain  the  Liquor  ,*  let  3  ounces 
s<  of  Low/fW-Treacle  be  djffolved  there- 
“  in,  and  add  long  Pepper  with  Grains, 
“  made  into  fine  Powder,  of  each  an 
“  ounce  ;  brew  all  well  together,  give 
4‘  your  Horfe  this  Drench  blood-warm, 
4<  bathing  and  anointing  his  Legs  that 
<S£  are  fwell’d  with  Train-Oil,  twice  a 

day:  Then  give  himMafhes,  or  white 
Water,  and  feed  him  withfuch  Meat  as 
he  likes  bell;  Laftly,  if  the  Weather  be 
feafonable,  turn  him  to  Grafs,  and  he 
will  recover. 

Such  a  Diftemper  as  this  is  alfo  inci¬ 
dent  to  Goats,  and  may  be  perceiv’d  by 
the  Inflammation  and  Swelling  of  their 
Skins,  which  fhews  they  are  full  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  proceeds  from  their  drinking 
too  much  j  For  the  Cure,  let  them  be 
cut  a  little  with  a  lharp  Knife  under 
the  Shoulder ;  and  thereby  drawing  out 
all  the  fuperfluous  Moifture,  heal  up  the 
Wound  with  Tar. 

D  RO UGHT,  exceftive  thirft  or 
drynefs  ;  aifo  an  over-drynels  of  the 
Earth  and  Air,  a  long  time  of  dry  Wea¬ 
ther. 

DRUDGER  or  DREDGER,  a 
Fifher man  that  takes  Oyfters. 

DRYING  and  Braking  of  Hemp  or 
Tlaxj  if  the  Weather  be  not  fealonable, 
and  that  you  have  great  occafion  to 
mfe  your  Hemp  or  Flax,  it  may  be 
ipread  upon  a  Kiln,  and  a  gentle  Fire 
made  underneath,  in  order  to  dry  it 
spoe  the  fame,  and  then  brake  it :  But 
.  forafmuch  as  it  has  often  proy'd  dan- 
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gerous,  and  much  hurt  has  been  receiv’d 
thereby,  thro’  cafualty  of  Fire  j  ’tis  ad- 
vifeable  to  flick  4  Stakes  in  the  Earth, 
at  leaft  y  foot  above  Ground,  and  lay¬ 
ing  fmall  Over- layers  of  Wood  over 
thefe,  with  open  Fleaks,  or  Hurdles  up¬ 
on  them,  fpread  the  Hemp,  and  alfo 
rear  fome  round  about  it  all,  but  at  one 
open  fide  5  then  with  Straw,  fmall  Sha¬ 
vings,  or  other  dry  light  Wood,  make 
a  fmall  Fire  under  the  fame;  by  which 
means  it  may  be  dry’d  .without  any 
danger  or  hazard  :  When  you  brake  or 
beat  out  the  dry  Bun  or  Hexe  of  the 
Hemp  or  Flax,  from  the  rind  which 
covers  it,  you  muft  open  and  look  into 
it,  ever  beginning  to  break  the  Root- 
ends  firft  ;  and  when  you  fee  the  Bun 
is  fufficiently  crufted,  fallen  away,  or 
at  leaft  hanging  but  in  very  fmall  fliiv- 
ers  within  the  Hemp  or  Flax  ;  you  are 
to  lav,  It  is  braked  enough  $  and  then 
terming  what  was  call’d  a  Bait  or  Bun¬ 
dle  before,  a  Strike ,  lay  them  together, 
and  fo  Houle  them  ;  keeping  in  mind, 
either  by  Score,  or  Writing  how  many 
ftrikes  of  Hemp,  and  how  many  of 
Flax,  you  brake  up  every  day.  Now, 
that  your  Hemp  or  Flax  may  be  order’d 
fo  much  the  better,  there  muft  be  2  fe- 
veral  Inftruments  for  each  feveral  fort, 
which  is  an  open  and  wide  tooth’d  or 
nick’d  Brake,  and  a  clofe  and  ftraight- 
tooth’d  Brake  ;  the  firft  being  to  crufh 
the  Bun,  and  the  latter  to  beat  it  forth: 
But  for  the  Flax,  you  are  to  take  firft 
that  which  is  the  ftraighter  than  for 
the  Hemp,  and  afterwards  one  of  pur- 
pofe  much  ftraighter  and  fharper  ;  for 
the  Bun  thereof  being  fmaller,  tougher, 
and  thinner,  muft  neceffarily  be  broken 
into  much  lefs  pieces  5  that  done,  ’tis 
ready  for  Swingling,  which  fee. 

DRY-EVIL;  this  Diftemper  is 
what  Goats  are  affeffed  wirh.  It  may 
be  difcern’d  by  their  Teats,  being  fo 
dry’d  up  during  the  great  Heats  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  drop  of 
Milk  in  them,  the  way  to  cure  it  is  to 
drive  them  daily  to  Pafture,  while  the 
Dew  is  upon  the  Grafs,  and  to  rub 
their  Teats  with  good  fat  Milk. 

D R Y-M EASURE  :  To  meafure 
dry  things,  as  Corn,  or  Grain,  we  have 
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fir  ft  the  Gallon ,  which  is  bigger  than 
the  Wine-Gallon,  and  lefs  than  the  Ale 
or  Beer-Gallon  $  containing  17  a  and  a 
quarter  Cubick  Inches,  and  9  Pounds, 
13  Ounces,  12  Drams  and  a  half  of 
Avoirdupois- Weight.  2  of  thefe  Gal¬ 
lons  make  a  Peck,  4  Pecks  a  Bujhel ,  4 
Bufhels  the  Comb  or  Curnock,  2  Cur- 
nocks  make  a  Quarter ,  or  Rajf, 


(and  10  Quarters  a  Lafi ,  which  contains 
5*120  Pints,  and  fo  many  Pounds  2 roy- 
Weight  :  So  that  in  a  Garrifon,  yooo 
Men,  allowing  each  but  a  Pound  of 
Bread  per  diem,  will  con  lime  near  a 
Lafi:  or  So  Bufhels  every  day  1  and  ifo 
Men  in  a  Ship  of  War,  will  drink  a 
Tun  of  Beer  in  2  days,  allowing  each 
Man  about  a  Pottle  per  diem , 
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Meal  is  weighed  as  Corn,  but  the 
common  Repute  is,  that  a  Gallon  of 
Wheaten  Meal  weighs  7  pounds  Avoir - 
dupois ,  and  8  pounds,  6  ounces,  4  pen¬ 
ny-weight  Troy,  fo  a  Bufhely6  pounds 
Avoirdupois ,  and  68  pounds,  1  ounce, 
12  penny-weight  Troy.  All  other  Grain, 
and  fo  likewife  Salt,  Lime,  Coals,  <&c. 
follow  this  Meafure,  which  is  call’d 
Winchefler-Meafure . 

DUBBBING  of  a  Cock ,  a  term 
ufed  by  Cock-Maflers,  for  the  cutting 
of  a  Cock’s-Corab  and  Wattles. 

DU  CAT  or  DU  C  KE  T,  a  foreign 
Coin  of  Gold  or  Silver,  fo  call’d  from 
its  being  ufually  ftampt  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  a  Duke ;  as  the  Ducat  de  Banco, 
at  Venice,  worth  4  s.  4  d.  Sterling  j  that 
of  St.  Mark  is.  10 d.  of  Barcelona  5  s. 
4  d.  of  Lisbon  in  Portugal  4  s.  6.  of 
MeJJina  4  s.  gd.  of  Naples  4  s.  id.  of 
Palermo  4  iod,  of  Saragojfi  4  s.  11  d. 


of  Valencia  in  Spain  4  s.  10  cl.  A  Ducat 
of  Gold  is  valu'd  at  9  s.  6  d. 

DUCATOON,  another  fort  of  fo¬ 
reign  Coin  :  That  of  Holland  and  Plan* 
ders  amounts  to  6  s.  3  d.  4-  Sterling* 
and  that  of  Lucca  in  Italy  to  4*.  6d. 

DU  CK,  a  well  known  Water-fowl; 
Of  thefe  there  are  2  forts,  the  tame 
and  the  wild,  the  firft  exceeding  nccefr 
fary  for  the  Husbandman’s  Yard*  as  re¬ 
quiring  no  charge  to  keep,  but  living 
on  loft  Corn,  Worms,  Snails,  <&c,  on 
which  account  they  are  very  good  for 
Gardens.  This  Fowl  is  once  a  Year  a 
great  layer  of  Eggg,  and  when  fne  Sits, 
craves  both  attendance,  and  feeding  5 
for  being  retrained  from  feeking  her 
Food,  fhe  muft  be  helped  with  a  little 
Barley,  or  other  over-chaving  of  Corn, 
She  fits,  hatches  and  feeds  her  Duck¬ 
lings  in  the  fame  manner  as  Geefe  do  j 
which  fee:  Only  after  they  are  abroad, 

, ‘they’ll  fhift  better  for  their  Food,  than 
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Codings  can.  Then  for  the  fattening 
of  them,  or  Ducklings,  it  may  be  done 
in  5  Weeks  time," by  giving  them,  any 
kind  of  Puife,  or  Grain,  and  good  (lore 
of  Water. 

Next  for  wild  Ducks  ;  if  you  would 
preferve  them,  you  mull  wall  in  apiece 
of  Ground,  wherein  is  dome  little  Pond, 
or  Spring,  covering  the  top  of  it  all  o- 
ver  with  a  ftrong  Net,  the  Pond  is  to 
be  let  with  Tufts  of  Oziers;  and  have 
many  fecrct  holes  and  creeks,  that  may 
inure  them  to  Feed  there,  tho'  impri¬ 
son’d.  The  wild  Duck,  when  die  lays, 
deals  away  from  the  Drake  and  hides 
her  Ned,  for  elfe  he  will  fuck  the  Eggs. 
After  flie  has  Hatched,  the  is  very  care¬ 
ful  to  breed  her  Young,  and  need  no 
attendance  more  than  Meat,  which 
fhould  be  given  twice  a  day,  as  fcalded 
Bran,  Oats,  or  Vetches,  the  Houfe-Hen 
will  hatch  wild  Ducks  Eggs,  and  the 
Meat  will  be  much  better  ;  yet  every 
time  they  go  into  the  Water,  they  are 
in  danger  of  the  Kite,  becaufe  the  Hen 
cannot  guard  them.  Teds,  Widgeons, 
Shell-Drakes,  or  Green  Plovers ,  may  be 
order’d  alfo  in  the  fame  manner  as  Wild* 
Ducks. 

DUCKER  or  DOUCKER,  a 
kind  of  Cock  that  in  fighting  will  run 
about  the  Clod,  aimed  at  every  Blow 
he  gives. 

DUKES-OINTMENT,  proper 
for  all  forts  of  Swellings  in  Plorfes,  ac- 
company’d  with  Heat  or  Inflammation  : 
“  Take  clear  and  pure  Linleed  Oil,  i 
“  pound,  dour  of  Brimdone  4  ounces; 

put  them  into  a  Matrais  or  Glals-vi- 
et  al  with  a  long  Neck,  letting  it  ftand 
<c  in  a  moderate  Heat  for  an  Hour;  af- 
<c  terwards  encrcafe  the  Heat,  and  keep 
sc  it  up  to  the  fame  degree,  till  the 
<c  Flour  be  perfectly  diffolv’d.  In  the 
<c  meantime,  before  the  Oil  grows  cold, 
tc  led  part  of  the  Brimdone  fall  to  the 
<?c  bottom,  melt  a  pound  of  Tallow  or 
ec  of  Boars-grcafe  in  another  Vedel, 
«£  with  2  ounces  and  a  half  of  white 
<c  Wax;  in  dead  of  which,  if  you  can 
get  HorfeVgreafe  the  Medicine  will 
be  more. effectual;  but  then  4  ounces 
e-  of  Wax  mud  be  taken,  becaufe  Her- 
**  fes*greafe  is  not  fo  thick  as  Boars- 
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greafe.  The  Create  and  Wax  being 
“  wholly  melted,  pour  in  the  Linfeed- 
oil,  and  removing  the  Vedel  from 
the  Fire,  dir  the  Oinfment  with  a 
“  dice  of  Aik anet -root,  till  it  be  cold, 
I  This  Ointment  is  to  be  apply’d  cold  ; 
it  eafes  Pain,  and  affwages  all  forts  of 
Swellings,  Blows,  Bruifes,  <&c.  in  the 
Withers,  Flams,  Sheath  and  other  Parts 
of  the  Body,  if  apply'd  for  a  confidera- 
ble  time. 

DUN.  See  Colours  of  a  Horfe . 

D  U  N  G,  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould  be  ob» 
ferved  upon  a  Journey  ;  If  it  be  too 
thin,  Tis  a  fign  that  either  his  Water 
was  too  cold  and  piercing,  or  that  he 
drunk  too  greedily  of  it  ;  if  there  be 
among  his  Ordure,  whole  grains  of 
Oats,  either  he  has  not  chew'd  them 
well,  or  his  Stomach  is  weak  ;  and  if 
his  Dung  be  black,  dry,  or  come  away 
in  very  fmall  and  hard  pieces,  it  de¬ 
notes  that  he  is  over-heated  in  his  Bo¬ 
dy.  Vifcous  or  flirayPung  voided  by 
a  Race-horfe,  fhews  that  he  is  not  duly 
prepared  ;  in  which  cafe,  his  Garlick- 
balls  and  Exercjie  are  to  be  continu’d, 
till  his  Ordure  come  from  him  pretty 
dry,  and  without  rnoifture. 

DUNGING  of  Meadows,  8c c.  the 
belt  time  to  do  it  for  thefe  and  Pafture- 
lands,  is  in  the  Winter-feafbn,  about 
January  or  February,  that  the  Rain  may 
wafh  the  fatnefsof  the  Soil  to  the  roots 
of  the  Grafs,  before  the  Sun  drives  it 
away,  and  diffolve  the  Clods  :  The 
Dung  may  be  Spread  with  a  Bufh  drawn 
over  the  Grounds  like  a  Harrow,  be¬ 
fore  the  Grafs  is  too  high  ;  and  for 
rufhy  cold  Land,  Wood-afhes,  Sea-coal, 
Peat,  Turf,  or  fuch  like.  Fuel  is  very 
proper  to  be  laid  on  ;  The  Dung  of 
Pigeons  or  other  Fowl  Works  a  better 
effeft  here,  than  on  any  other  Lands; 
alio  all  hot  and  landy-Soils,  are  fitteft 
for  this  fort  of  Ground.  But  for  fuch 
Land  of  this  kind,  as  is  fandy  or  hot. 
Lime,  Chalk,  Marie,  or  any  cold  Soils 
digged  out  of  the  Earth,  are  of  fingu- 
lar  ule,  as  well  as  for  Corn-land  ;  fo  is 
Urry  in  like  manner.  As  for  Meadows 
and  Grounds  of  a  middle  Quality  be¬ 
tween  thefe  Extreams,  the  ordinary 
Sod  is  belt  *  and  the  principal  part  of 
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good  Husbandry  confifts  in  a  proper 
application  of  the  Compoft. 

DUNG-MEERS,  are  places  where 
Soils  and  Dungs  are  mix’d  and  digefted 
one  with  another,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Husbandry;  for  that  purpofe, 
the  bed:  Method  is  near  Houles  or  Barns, 
to  make  a  large  Pit,  of  length  and 
breadth  according  to  the  (tock  of  Soil 
the  Husbandman  is  capable  to  make  ; 
and  to  prepare  it  at  the  bottom,  with 
Stone,  Chalk,  or  Clay,  that  it  may  hold 
Water,  or  the  Moifture  of  the  Dung  ; 
belides,  it  lhould  be  fo  feated,  that  the 
Sinks,  Gutters,  and  Drips  of  the  Hou- 
fes  and  Barns,  or  other  Water,  may 
run  into  it.  Upon  this  Pit,  let  Water, 
Fodder,  Litter,  Dung,  Weeds,  &c.  be 
call,  where  they  may  lie  and  rot  toge¬ 
ther,  till  either  the  over-quantity  of 
the  Soil  in  the  Pit,  or  the  Husband¬ 
mans  occasions,  oblige  him  to  remove 
it;  tor  ’tis  certain,  that  the  moifter  the 
Dung  rruxt  lies,  the  better  Dung  it 
makes,  and  the  fooner.  But  for  want 
of  the  conveniency  of  lucli  a  Pit,  or  if 
there  be  a  neceffity  of  removing  the 
Dung  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  or  that  j 
the  Land  be  ready  for  it;  the  belt  way  j 
is  to  cover  it  with  Turf,  or  other  Stuff,  j 
to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind  from ! 
drawing  or  driving  from  it  much  of  1 
its  Virtue. 

DUNGS  ;  are  of  feveral  forts,  as 
of  Horfes,  Cows,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Pige-  1 
ons,  Geefe,  Hens,  &c.  (which  fee  under , 
their  refpeftive  Heads)  and  for  feveral  | 
ufes ;  but  the  2.  peculiar  properties,  are 
either  to  fatten  the  Earth,  and  render 
it  more  fruitful,  or  to  occafion  a  cer 
tain  fenfible  Heat,  capable  of  producing 
fome  confiderable  Effeft :  The  laft  is 
feldom  found,  but  in  Horfe  and  Mule- 
Dung  newly  made,  and  hill  a  little 
moift  ;  which  is  of  wonderful  ufe  in 
Winter-Seafon,  for  enliv’ning  Plants, 
efpecially  in  Gardens,  and  performing 
the  Office  which  the  heat  of  the  Sun 
does  in  Summer. 

Horfe -dung  being  of  the  hottch  Na¬ 
ture  is  beh  for  cold  Lands,  and  Cow- 
dung  for  hot  Land  ;  or  mixt  together 
they  make  a  very  good  Manure  for  all 
forts  of  Ground,  In  Winter,  or  when 
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any  Rains  come,  your  Dung  ought  to 
be  turn’d  up  in  Heaps,  and  laid  as  thick 
as  is  pohible,  to  prevent  the  Sun’s  ex¬ 
haling  the  virtue  of  it,  and  the  Rain’. 9 
wafliing  away  its  fatnefs  and  nitrous 
quality.  Dyers -dung,  is  by  fome  recotn* 
mended  as  a  Manure  very  good  for  all 
forts  of  Land,  z  Load  of  it  being  fuf- 
ficient  for  and  Acre. 

DURHAM;  a  Maritime  County, 
in  the  North  of  England,  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  Northumberland  on  the  North, 
Torkfhire  on  the  South,  the  German-Oce¬ 
an  Eaflward,  with  Cumberland  and  Weft* 
mor  eland  Weffward  :  In  Length  from 
Eaft  to  Weft  about  35-  Miles,  and  30 
from  North  to  South  in  Breadth  ;  in 
which  compafs,  it  contains  610000 
Acres  of  Ground,  and  about  15-980 
Houfes ;  the  whole  is  divided  into  4, 
Wakes,  wherein  atre  180  Parifhes,  and 
9  Market-Towns,  whereof  none  but 
the  City  of  Durham  fends  Members  to 
Parliament.  The  Air  here  is  pretty 
fharp  and  piercing,  both  by  reafon  of 
the  Climate,  and  the  Hillinefs  of  the 
Country,  chiefly  on  the  Weft-fide.  The 
Soil,  in  fonte  parts,  is  Fertile,  in  others 
Barren,  and  accordingly  inhabited;  the 
Kaftern  part  is  Champain,  and  yields 
plenty  of  Coal  ;  the  Southern  is  the 
moft  Fruitful,  but  the  Weftern  is  Hilly 
and  Barren,  yielding  but  little  Wood, 
and  having  but  few  Towns ;  which  de¬ 
left  is  yet  recompens’d  by  its  abundance 
of  Coal,  Lead,  and  Iron-Mines. 

As  to  its  Rivers,  next  the  Tine,  which 
parts  it  for  fome  Miles  from  Northum¬ 
berland, »  and  the  Tees  from  Torkfhire,  here 
is  the  Ware,  which  runs  thro’  the  City 
of  Durham,  and  the  Derwent  into  the 
Tine. 

QUST  and  Sand,  will  fometirnes  fo 
dry  the  Tongues  and  Mouths  of  Horfes 
that  they  lofe  their  Appetite  :  In  fuch 
cafe  give  them  Bran  well  moiften’d  with 
Water  to  cool  and  refrefh  their  Mouths 
and  Tongues,  with  a  wet  Spunge  to  o- 
blige  them  to  eat. 

DUTY,  any  thing  that  one  is  oblig’d 
to  do  In  the  way  of  Trade ,  Money 
paid  for  Cuftom  of  Goods,  <&c.  to  be 
apply’d  to  the  King’s  own  ufe,  as  that 
of  Tannage,  Poundage,  <&c. 
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DWALE,  an  Herb  otherwife  eall’d 
Sleeping,  or  deadly  Night-fhade. 

D  W  A  R  F-B  AY.  See  Mezereon. 

DWARFrTREES;  fo  call'd  from 
thelownefs  of  their  feature,  are  of  fpe' 
dal  ad  vantage  for  Table-Fruit,  whether 
Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  or  Cherries.  The 
Quince-Tree  is  generally  ufed,  as  belt 
for  Rocks  for  Pears  5  .  but  for  Dwarf- 
Anp!  " the  beft  Stocks  are  thofe  that 
are  »aiied  of  the  cuttings  of  the  Apples  5 
and  in  order  to  the  providing  of  them, 
fu  ch  Stem  s  or  Branches  as  grow  ftraight- 
eft,  are  to  be  taken  in  the  Month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  from  Trees  whole  cuttings  will 
grow,  and  which,  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  grafted,  are  an  inch  thick, 
or  more  :  Let  them  be  cut  off  an  Hands- 
breadth  below  the  Knots  or  Bars  that 
are  on  them,  for  there  they  principally 
put  forth  their  Roots  ;  and  cut  off  the 
top,  that  they  may  not  be  above  a  yard 
long  5  if  they  cannot  be  got  fo  long  of 
Quinces,  fhorter  mufc  do  ;  cut  of  all 
Side-branches  clofe  to  the  Body,  except 
1  fmall  twig  near  the  top,  for  the  Sap 
to  vent  it  felf  at  ;  thefe  are  prefently  to 
be  let  in  Beds,  as  the  Seed-plants  were* 
keep  them  a  foot  above-ground  ;  its  e~ 
mough,  for  they’ll  fhoot  out  Roots  all 
along  alrnoft  to  the  top  of  the  Ground  : 
But  it  being  difficult  to  get  fore  of 
fuch  Branches,  for  Stocks  as  have  Burs 
and  Knots  upon  them  ,  a  particular  man- 
ner  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
CtYcumfoJttion  has  been  found  out,  to 
bring  thefe  Knots  or  Burs  upon  Branch¬ 
es,  that  had  them  not  before 5  thus  the 
'February  before  the  Stems  are  defign’d 
to  be  cut  dire&Iy  above  the  place  5  a- 
bout  a  foot  in  length,  you  are  tofaifen 
fome  Earth  in  an  old  Hat,  or  the  like, 
about  them,  wherein  they  will  put 
forth  Roots  again#  the  October  follow¬ 
ing,  then  they  are  to  be  cut  off  to  fet; 
Or  elfe  fome  wet  Earth  or  Clay  may  be 
dawbed  over  the  place,  and  an  Hay- 
band  wrapp’d  about  it,  putting  fome 
inoift  Earth  likewife  between  the 
rounds  of  the  Bands  ;  then  run  it  a- 
bout  again  over  the  fpaces  betwixt  thofe 
fir#  rounds  of  the  Hay-band,  and  make 
fa#  the  ends  of  it;  but  if  the  Stem  has 
no  Bur  before  either  of  thefe  ways  be 
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undertaken,  then  fir#  let  here  and  there 
a  little  flice  of  Bark  about  an  inch  long 
round  it,  be  taken  away  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  place  to  be  covered,  as  has 
been  directed.  Such  Trees  as  are  apt 
to  put  forth  Roofs  are  only  proper  for 
this  ufe,  and  they  are  the  Kentijh'C od- 
lin,  Gennet-Moil,  fome  forts  of  fweet 
Apple, Bitter-Sweets,  Quince-Tree,  Mul¬ 
berry-Tree,  and  the  Paradife  Apple- 
Tree  ;  Stocks  for  Dwarf-Trees  are  al¬ 
io  railed  by  cutting  down  an  old  Tree, 
which  is  very  apt  to  caft  forth  good 
Suckers  from  the  old  Roots,  and  at  2 
years  old,  may  be  tranfplanted,  or  in¬ 
oculated  where  they  Hand  before  re¬ 
moved  :  As  for  Dwarf  Pear-Trees, 
Stpcks  may  be  raifed  for  them,  from 
the  Suckers  of  old  Pear-Trees,  which 
if  sthey  yield  not,  cut  off  the  top  of 
fome  old  ill  Pear-Tree,  and  the  Roots 
will  caft  forth  Suckers  plentifully, 
which  may  be  helped,  by  making  a 
fmall  Ditch  or  Gutter,  fo  as  to  bear 
fome  of  the  Roots  about  2  yards  di- 
ftance  from  the  Tree,  or  by  tearing  the 
Grafs  for  their  greater  Liberty  tofpring 
up  ;  Or  in  this  cafe,  the  Roots  may  be 
bared,  and  a  cut  given  crofs  fome 
Roots,  alrnoft  to  the  Heart,  from  which 
cut,  cleave  the  Root,  raifing  up  the 
loofe  part,  and  putting  in  a  little  Stone 
to  keep  it  open;  it  ought  to  be  cover’d 
3  inches  over  with  Mould,  and  that’s 
to  be  done,  if  poftible,  when  a  Bud  or 
Eye  is  to  be  found  upon  the  Root,  for 
the  Sucker  to  fhoot  out  at  ;  and  the 
young  fhoot  is  cither  to  be  inoculated 
in  the  place  where  it  Hands,  or  remov’d 
to  fome  other  place  after  a  Year’s 
growth,  and  therewith  cut  off  a  foot 
of  the  old  Root.  Laftly,  for  Dwarf- 
Cherries,  and  Plumb,  Suckers  of  the 
common  Red- Cherry,  and  ordinary 
Plum-tree,  are  the  beft.  Now,  for  the 
grafting  or  inoculating  of  Stocks  for 
thefe  Dwarf-trees ;  it  muft  be  done  as 
low  as  may  be,  with  2  Cions,  and 
thofe  longer  than  in  grafting  for  long 
Standards,  that  they  may  ipread 
from  the  Ground;  and  when  they  have 
grown  2  or  3  years  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  ftand,  an  old  Hoop  of  a 
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Barrel  is  ufually  ty’d  in  themidftof  the 
Branches,  to  make  them  fpread. 

DYERS-WEED,  an  Herb  with 
long  narrow  Leaves,  of  a  dark  blueifh 
green  Colour,  us’d  by  Dyers,  and  others, 
to  make  a  yellow  Colour  :  Its  Root, 
which  cuts  tough,  digefts  or  ripens 
raw  Phlegm,  thins  grofs  Humours,  dif- 
folves  hard  Swellings,  and  opens  Stop¬ 
pages.  See  Weld. 

DYING  ofWooll ;  this  is  done  of 
feveral  Colours,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ufes  it’s  defign’d  for  :  But  more 
particularly,  i.  To  dye  it  Black,  bruife 
2  pounds  of  Galls,  and  with  them  boil 
half  as  much  of  the  beft  green  Copper¬ 
as,  in  2  Gallons  of  running  Water,  into 
which,  put  the  Wooll,  and  boil  it  ,*  fb 
done,  take  it  out  and  dry  it.  2.  To 
make  it  of  a  bright  Hair-colour ,  firft 
boil  the  Wool!  in  Allum-Water,  and 
having  taken  it  out,  when  ’tis  cold, 
provide  fome  Chamber-lye  and  Chim¬ 
ney-foot,  and  mixing  them  well  ‘toge¬ 
ther,  boil  your  Wool!  again  therein,  and 
(Hr  it  exceeding  well  about,  then  take 
it  out,  and  lay  it  where  it  may  conve¬ 
niently  dry.  |.  To  make  a  perfedl 
Bed  dye,  let  on  a  Pan-full  of  Water, 
into  which  when  it  is  hot,  put  a  Peck 
of  Wheat-bran,  and  let  it  boil  a  little 5 
then  pour  it  into  a  Tub,  add  twice  as 
much  cold  Water,  and  let  all  Hand  till 
it  be  a  Week  old ;  this  done,  you  are  to 
put  to  it  10  pounds  of  Wooll,  and  a] 
pound  of  Allum;  heat  the  Liquor  again, 
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ver  the  Fire,  then  take  half  a  pound 
of  blue  Neal,  Byfe,  orlndico,  beatfmal! 
in  a  Mortar,  which  put  into  the  Lye* 
and  when  it  boils,  flip  in  the  Wooll. 
y.  To  dye  Wooll  of  a  Puke-colour,  beat 
fome  Galls  very  fmall  in  a  Mortar,  put 
them  into  fair  feething  Water,  and 
boil  your  Wooll  or  Cloth  therein,  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hour  ;  that  done,  take 
them  up,  and  put  your  Copperas  into 
the  fame  Liquor,  and  your  Wooll  in 
again  i  the  repeating  this  once  or  twice 
will  be  fufficient.  6.  Put  Red- Wooll 
into  your  Puke-colour,  and  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  Cinder -colour .  7.  For  the  dying 
Wooll  either  Green ,  or  Yellow,  boil 
Woodward  in  fair  water,  into  which 
flip  your  Wooll  or  Cloth*  and  the 
Wooll  which  you  put  in  white,  will  be 
yellow  i  and  the  blew ,  green  ;  and  al! 
this  with  one  Liquor,  provided  each  be 
firft  boiled  in  Allum. 

DYN  A,  a  kind  of  Eajl-India  Coin, 
worth  about  30  s.  of  our  Englsjh  Mo¬ 
ney. 
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TO  E  A  N  or  YEAN,  to  bring 
forth  young,  as  a  Ewe  or  Female 


put  in  your  Allum,  and  as  foon  as ’t is  Sheep  does.  Sec  Yeaning. 
melted,  flip  in  your  Wooll  alfo,  and  let  I  EAR,  a  part  of  the  Body,  the  In- 
it  boil  the  fpace  of  an  hour  ;  then  take,  ftrument  of  Hearing.  The  Ears  of  a 
it  out  again,  and  fet  on  more  Bran-Wa -  Horfe  fhould  be  fmall,  narrow,  ftraight, 
ter  j  afterwards  take  a  pound  of  Mad-j^nd  the  whole  fubflance  of  them  thin 
der,  which  put  into  the  Liquor  when! and  delicate  5  they  fhould  be  plac’d  on 
hot,  and  as  fbon  as  the  Madder  is  brok-jthe  very  top  of  the  Head,  and  their 
en,  put  in  the  Wooll  and  open  it  when 
it  comes  to  be  very  hot,  ftir  it  with  a 
Staff  >  then  take  it  out,  and  wafh  it 
with  fair  Water  :  A  while  after,  fet  on 
the  Pan  again  with  fair  Water,  and  put 
a  pound  of  Sarradine-Buck  therein,  let¬ 
ting  it  boil  the  fpace  of  an  Egg  feeth¬ 
ing  ;  then  put  in  the  Wooll,  ffir  it  3  or 
4  times  about,  open  it  well,  and  at  laft 
dry  it.  4.  For  a  Blue  dye,  take  good 
ftore  of  old  Chamber-lye,  and  fet  it  o- 


the  Head,  and 

Points  when  ftyled  or  pricked  up, 
fhould  be  nearer  than  their  Roots. 
When  a  Horfe  carries  his  Ears  pointed 
forwards,  he  is  faid  to  have  a  bold, 
hardy  or  brisk  Ear  ,•  alfo  when  a  Horfe 
is  travelling,  he  fhould  keep  them  firm, 
and  not  (like  a  Hog)  mark  every  ftep 
by  a  motion  of  his  Ear. 

To  EAR,  tofhoot  out  Ears,  as  Com 
does.  To  Ear  or  Are ,  is  to  till,  plough, 
or  fallow  the  Ground. 

P  4, 
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E  A  R  S  of  a  Horfe,  a  pain  in  them 
may  be  cured  by  mixing  clear  Water 
and  Honey  together  and  putting  it  into 
the  Ears,  dipping  a  Linnen  Cloth  in 
them  to  attradl  the  Moidure,  continu¬ 
ing  the  Application  till  the  Cure  is 
compleated. 

If  any  thing  be  in  a  Horfe  Js  Ear  that 
Is  noxious,  mix  old  Oil  and  Nitre,  in, 
equal  quantities  and  thruft  in  a  little 
Wooll.  If  any  Email  Animal  has  got  in 
thruft  in  a  Tent  faftened  to  the  end  of 
a  Stick,  deeped  in  glutinous  Rodn  and 
turn  in  the  Ear  that  it  may  ftick  to  it. 

If  any  other  thing  is  got  into  aHor* 
fe’s  Ear,  open  the  Ear  with  an  Iron  In- 
ftrument  and  draw  it  out  or  Iquirt  in 
fome  Water.  If  it  be  a  Wound,  drop 
proper  Medicines  into  it  at  the  fame 
time;  alfo  give  the  Horfe  the  Roots  of 
Anemone  to  chew,  or  powder  the  Root 
of  Staneaker,  put  it  into  a  Bag  and  tye 
It  to  his  Bridle,  and  infill  fome  powder 
into  his  Noftrils  to  make  him  fneeze. 
You  may  alfo  take  fome  Blood  out  of 
the  Veins  adjacent  to  the  Ulcers  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  Inflammation.  And  open  the 
Body  with  differs,  and  give  him  Pills 
of  Agarick  and  Hi  era  Ficra  to  purge 
him . 

E  A  R  N I  N  G,  Rennet  to  turn  Milk 
into  Cheefe-curds.  See  Chefelp-bag. 

EARTH  ;  there  are  feveral  kinds 
of  it,  of  lingular  ufe  for  the  bettering 
of  Land;  A§  all  forts  of  Earth  of  a  fal- 
tifh  Quality  are  fruitful,  fo  fuch  as  lye 
covered  with  Hovels  or  Houfes,  efpe- 
cially  thole  that  have  any  Salt-Petre  in 
them,  are  rich  for  Land":  Any  kind  of 
Earth  may  alfo  be  laid  thereon  with 
good  Succefs,  that  has  been  us’d  for 
the  folding  of  Sheep;  as  is  commonly 
pr'adHs’d  in  Flanders,  according  to  the 
'Method  hereafter  mention’d  in  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  Sand.  Black  Moulds  in  low 
Meadows,  and  Mud  of  Ponds  and  Ri¬ 
vers,  efpecialiy  if  mixt  with  Dung, 
are  very  ferviceable  to  improve  gravelly 
and  fancy  Grounds,  or  any  dry  Uplands": 
Any  fort  is  like  wife  extremely  advan¬ 
tageous,  to  mix  with  Lime,  Dung  of 
Bealls,  Fowl,  &c.  or  any  fat  Subfiance 
laid  In  heaps  to  rot  and  work  toge-i 
ther  5  or  if  it  be  cad  into  low  Places/ 
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that  the  moifture  of  Dung  wafb.es  into, 
which  will  not  only  enrich  the  Earth, 
but  allay  the  heax  of  the  Dung,  fo  as 
to  make  it  a  greater  improvement  of 
Pafture-Crounds,  fac.  and  enireafe  the 
quantity  of  the  Soil.  It  muff  not  be 
paffed  over,  that  Street-dirt  in  Towns 
and  Villages  is  an  excellent  Improver 
of  feveral  forts  of  Land,  but  the  fandy 
and  light.  ;Tis  difficult  by  the  Colour 
to  judge  of  thegoodnefs  of  Earth,  there 
being  good  and  bad  of  almoff  all  co¬ 
lours  :  But  in  Gardening  ’tis  the  black- 
ifh  gray  that  pleafes  moil,  and  has  had 
the  approbation  of  former  Ages  ;  but 
fome  reddifh  and  whitifh  Earth  have 
been  incomparable,  yet  feldom  any 
quite  white  deferving  that  Charadfer. 
The  diftintfion  in  Husbandry,  of  fallow 
and  new  Earth  confifls,  That  the  fir ffc 
denotes  fuch  as  is  left  unemploy’d,  to 
recover  and  re-eflablifh  its  former  Fruit- 
falnefs  ;  whereas  New-earth  is  that 
which  never  ferv’d  to  the  Nourifhment 
of  any  Plant,  lying  3  foot  deep,  or  as 
far  as  you  can  go,  if  it  be  really  Earth, 
or  elfe  Earth  that  has  been  along  time 
built  upon,  tho’  it  had  formerly  bore; 
or  likewife  Earth  of  a  fandy,  loamy 
nature,  where  Catte]  have  been  a  long 
time  fed,  may  be  accounted  fuch,  and 
he  of  excellent  ufe  for  mod  forts  of 
Plants,  efpecialiy  if  it  has  been  thrown 
up  in  heaps  to  grow  richer. 

To  EARTH,  to  go  Under-ground, 
to  run  into  a  Lurking-hole,  as  a  Badger 
or  a  Fox  does. 

EARTHING,  (in  Husbandry )  the 
covering  of  Vines  or  other  Trees  and 
Herbs  with  Earth.  Among  Hunters ,  a 
Term  ufed  for  a  Badger’s  Lodging  ;  as 
to  Dig  ths  Badger ,  is  to  ciflodge  him. 

EARTH-NUT,  (in  Latin ,  Bulbo- 
cajlanea)  a  Root  that  grows  fomewhat 
deep  in  the  Ground,  in  fhape  and  fade 
like  a  Nut,  from  which  arife  a  few 
fine  Leaves,  with  a  Stalk  and  Umbel 
of  white  Flowers  refembling  Saxifrage, 
or  Meadow-parfley,  but  lefier.  Thefe 
Earth-nuts  are  found  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Surrey,  and  eaten  raw  by  the  Country- 
People,  after  the  rind  is  pared  off,  with 
a  little  Pepper;  but  they  are  bed  boil’d 
•  ■  1  as 
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as  other  Roots,  being  fvveet  and  of  a 
nourifhing  quality, 

EARTHQJJAKE,  a  violent  (baking 
of  the  Earth  occafioned  by  Fire,  or  hot 
Vapours  pent  up  in  the  Bowels  or  hol¬ 
low  Parts  of  the  Earth,  which  force  a 
paflage,  and  often  produce  difrnal  Ef¬ 
fects,  as  the  deftroying  of  “Cities,  over- 
tu rising  or  fwallowing  up  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  Their  continuance  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  fuppos’d  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  clofe  Vapours, 
and  firmnefs  and  folidity  of  the  Earth 
that  contains  them. 

For  prefages  of  this  dreadful  Shock, 
fome  have  taken  the  extraordinary  riling 
up  andfwelling  of  the  Seas,  when  there 
was  neither  Wind  nor  Flood  to  caufeit: 
The  Waters  alio  in  W elisor  deep  Pits  be¬ 
ing  much  troubled,  the  heavings,  or  e- 
vil  favour  and  tafte  of  Brim  Bone,  that 
werepleafant  before,  does  argue  theap1 
proachof  it  5  as  likewise  a  roaring  noife 
under  the  Earth,  refembling  Thunder  3 
and  the  Air’s  wanting  motion  for  a  long 
time,  and  being  Bill,  fo  as  that  Birds  can 
fcarce  fly  for  want  of  a  Wind,  is  an 
indication  thereof. 

EARWIGS;  little  Infers,  which 
in  fome  Years  prove  injurious  to  Fruits, 
by  the  greatnefs  of  their  Numbers  feed¬ 
ing  on,  and  devouring  them;  The  me¬ 
thod  to  deftroy  thefe  Vermin,  is  to  place 
Hoofs,  or  Bead-Horns  among  the  Trees, 
and  Wall- Fruit,  whereto  they  will  re¬ 
fort  ;  which  early  in  the  Morning  are 
to  be  taken  up  gently,  yet  fpeedily,  and 
fhaken  into  a  Veffei  of  fcalding- Water. 

EASTERLINGS,  People  who 
live  on  the  Eaft  of  England,  particular¬ 
ly  Merchants  of  the  Hanfe-Towns  in 
-Germany:  Whence  Eajler  ling- Money  that 
which  we  commonly  call  Sterling  or 
Current-Money,  from  a  certain  Coin 
that  King  Richard l.  caus’d  to  be  ftampt 
in  thofe  Parts,  and  which  was  held  in 
great  requed  for  its  purity. 

EAST-INDIES,  or  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul’s  Empire,  is  about  19  times  as  bigas 
England ;  the  chief  Towns  of  Trade,  are 
(on  this  fide  the  Peninfula,  or  neared 
part  of  India )  Surat ,  Bombay,  Cambay , 
and  Daman ;  and  on  the  farther  fide  of 
the  Peninfula,  the  chief  Towns  are  on 
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the  Goads  of  Coromandel,  Bengali,  Fort 
St.  George ,  Bifnagar,  Maliapur,  Negapi - 
tans,  HughUy,  Balfoar ,  and  Agra,  the 
Seat  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  Com¬ 
modities'  of  this  Country,  are  Calicoes, 
Canes ,  Cottons ,  Velvets,  Silks ,  Taffuta’s, 
Cornets,  Mujlain,  Indico ,  Aloes,  Sat  tins, 
Salt-Feter,  Spice,  Amber,  Borax,  Amber - 
greafe,  Rhubarb,  Wormfeed ,  Sal  Armani - 
ack,  Rice ,  Tea ,  Fans  for  Women,  Corne¬ 
lian  Rings,  Agats,  Rough  Diamonds,  Chi¬ 
na-Ware,  Cacoa-Nuts,  Cinnamon ,  Ginger 
Pepper ,  CaJJia,  Gold,  and  Silver ,  Porce- 
lane-Earth,  Bengals,  and  Alabafier . 

•  E  B  ULLI  T  I  O  N  of  the  Blood ,  a  Dif- 
eafeinHorfes,  which  proceedsfrom  long 
reft  and  want  of  Exercife,  hindring  the 
diflipation  of  fuperfluous  Humours,  fo 
as  to  caufea  too  great  quantity  of  Blood, 
upon  which  its  fubtiler  parts  piercing 
thro5  the  fubftance  of  the  Fiefb,  give 
rife  to  outward  Swellings,  frequently 
miftaken  for  the  Farcin ;  tho5  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  their  appearance  and  their 
ealy  cure,  with  their  fbfrnefs  and  Joofe- 
nefs  are  plain  diftinguifhing  Marks.- 
This  Diftemper  is  foon  remedy’d,  by 
bleeding  plentifully  once  or  twice  in 
the  Neck-veins;  but  if  a  Fever  happens 
to  arife,  upon  repelling  the  Humour, 
you  muft  forthwith  give  your  Horfe  a 
Glifter,  and  an  hour  or  two  after  an 
ounce  or  2  of  Venice- Treacle  or  Diatef- 
faron  in  Wine.  Sometimes  fuch  cxccf- 
five  heat  and  boiling  of  the  Blood,  oc- 
cafions  its  forming  itfelf  into  little  knots 
or  bunches  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body; 
which  are  effectually  cur’d  by  giving 
.every  Day,  “  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
£c  Liver  of  Antimony ,  or  3  or  4  Do fes  of 
ct  Cinnabar  Pills,  For  further  Particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  this  Difeafe,  fee  Blood- 
running  Itch. 

EG  HIN  AT  E  SEEDS  (among, 
Herbalijls )  fuch  as  are  prickly  of  rough 
like  an  Urchin  or  Hedge-hog. 

EDDISH  or  EADIS  H,  the  latter 
Pafture,  or  Grafs  that  comes  after  mow¬ 
ing  or  reaping,  and  is  other  wife  call'd 
Bagrafs,  Earfh  and  Etch. 

EEL;  ’tis  not  certain  whether  this 
Fifth  be  bred  by  Generation,  or  Corrup¬ 
tion,  as  Worms  are;  or  by  certain  glu¬ 
tinous  Dew-drops,  which  filling  in 
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jtfty  and  June  on  t he.Banks  of  fome  Pond s 
or  Rivers,  are  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  turn¬ 
ed  into  Eels:  JTis  enough  therefore  to 
take  notice,  that  fome  have  diftinguifh’d 
them  into  4  forts  chiefly  ;  viz.. The  Silver  - 
Eel.  Agreenifh  Eel ,  call’d,  a  Grey.  A  black- 
t/h  Eel,  with  abroad  flat  Head  ;  and  laftly, 
An  Eel  with  reddifh  Fins :  The  fir  ft  of  thele 
is  only  generally  thought  to  have  its  Being 
from  Generation,  but  not  from  Spawn¬ 
ing;  for  theYoungcomefrom  the  Female 
alive,  and  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  Needle. 

E  E  L-B  A  C  K’D  Horfes ,  fuch  as  have 
black  Lifts  along  their  Backs. 

EEL-FISHING,  Sniggling ,  Bob- 
Sing,  Sic.  The  Silver-Eel  maybecatch’d 
with  feveral  fortsof  Baits,  fcutefpecial- 
ly  with  Powder’d-Beef,  Garden- Worms, 
or  Lobs,  or  Minnows,  or  a  Hen’s  Gut, 
Eifh-Garbage,  <&c.  but  as  they  hide  them- 
felves  in  Winter,  in  the  Mud,  without 
ftirring  out  for  6  Months;  and  in  the 
Summer,  take  no  delight  to  be  abroad 
in  the  day;  the  moft  proper  time  to 
take  them  is  in  theNight,  faft’ningyour 
Line  to  the  Bank-fide,  with  your  Lay¬ 
ing-Hook  in  the  Water;  or  a  Line  may 
be  thrown  with  good  ftore  of  Hooks, 
baited  and  plumbed,  with  a  Float  to 
difeover  where  the  Lines  lies  that  in 
the  Morning  you  may  take  it  up. 

As  for  that  way  which  they  cal \Snig- 
glrag,  or  Fobbing ;  tis  nothing  eile,  but 
taking  a  ftrong  Line,  or  Hook,  in  the 
Day-time,  baited  with  a  Lob,  or  Gar¬ 
den-Worm,  and  referring  to  fuchholes 
and  places  where  Eels  ufe  to  abfeond 
themfelves,  near  Wears,  Mills,  or 
Flood-gates;  where  gently,  by  the  help 
of  a  Stick,  put  your  Bait  into  thole 
holes,  ^nd  they’ll  be  fare  to  bite,  but 
pull  not  too  hard,  left  youfpoil  all;  fee 
that  the  top  of  your  Stick  be  cleft, 
wherein  you  muft  put  a  ftrong  Hook, 
of  a  narrow  Compafs,  this  ftick  guides 
the  Bait  into  the  Eel-holes ,  whereby,  if 
the  Tackling  hold,  as  large  Eels  may 
be  got  as  any  in  the  River,  Pond,  &c. 

Bobbing  for  Eels  is  alfo  done  another 
way;  fcour  well  fome  very  large  Lobs, 
and  with  a  Needle  run  a  t willed  Silk 
thro’  them,  from  end  to  end,  faking fo 
many,  as  that  you  may  wrap  them  a- 
fcout  a  Board  a  dozen  times  at  leaft ;  then 
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tye  them  faft  with  the  2  ends  of  the; 
Silk,  that  they  may  hang  in  fo  many'i 
Hanks;  that  done,  fallen  all  to  a  ftrong; 
Cord,  and  about  an  handful  and  an  half 
above  the  Worms,  fix  a  Plummet  of  5 
quarters  of  a  pound  in  weight,  and 
make  your  Cord  faft  to  a  ftrong  Pole; 
afterwards,  fifh  in  muddy  Water,  and 
you’ll  feel  the  Eels  tug  luftily  at  the 
Bait;  when  you  think  they  have  fwal- 
low’d  it  as  far  as  they  can,  gently  draw 
up  the  Line  to  the  top,  and  bring  them 
a-fhore  as  loon  as  may  be. 

And  farther,  there  are  others,  who 
make  ufe  of  an  Inftrument,  call’d.  An 
Eel-Spear ,  for  the  taking  of  Etls ;  which 
is  made  for  the  moft  part,  with  3  Forks 
or  Teeth  jagged  on  the  fides,  but  thole 
are  better  that  have  4;  this  they  ftrike 
into  the  Mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  if  it  chance  to  light  where 
they  lie,  there  is  no  fear  of  fecu- 
ring  them.  But  to  take  the  largeft  Eels 
of  all,  the  Nighthooks  are  to  be  baited 
with  Imall  Roaches,  and  the  Hooks  muft 
lie  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Fifh. 

To  EDGE,  to  make  an  Edge  or  Bor¬ 
der  ;  alfo  a  Country- word  for  to  harrow. 

EDGED;  a  term  ufed  by  Florifls , 
concerning  Flowers-leaves,  that  are  of¬ 
ten  fo  border’d,  and  of  which  there  are 
feveral  terms,  as  edged,  flrtped,  or  flreak- 
ed,  garded ,  feathered ,  agotted  marbled, 
flaked,  /potted  or  fpeckled ,  powder’d,  vet- 
r legated,  Sic.  * 

EDGERS,  the  firft  blown  Tulips 
that  appear  in  the  Spring. 

EDGER  a  Plant  whole  Leaves  are 
edg’d  with  white  or  yellow. 

E  D  G  R  E  W,  Grafs  left  growing  af¬ 
ter  mowing,  fome  term  it  the  Latter- 
grafs  or  Latter-math. 

EFFECT,  any  thing  made,  procu¬ 
red  or  brought  to  pafs,  performance, 
fuccefs,  confequence,end.  In  the  way 
of  Trade,  Ejfefis  are  the  Goods  or  Con¬ 
cerns  of  a  Merchant. 

EFT,  or  E  V  E  T,  a  venomous  Crea¬ 
ture  like  a  Lizzard. 

EGISTMENTS,  ( Law-word) 
Cattel  taken  into  graze,  or  to  be  fed  by 
the  Week  or  Month. 

E  L  D  E  N,  a  Country-v\ford  for  Fuel 
which  in  fome  Places  is  call’d  Ollet. 

*  ELDEN- 
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t  ELDEN-HOLE,  a  Hole  in  the 
County  of  Derby  remarkable  for  its  pro¬ 
digious  deepnefs  ;  it  Having  been  plumb’d 
to  the  depth  of  800  Fathom,  and  yetno 
bottom  could  be, found.  See  Derbyfhire. 

EL  D  E  R;  in  fome  Countries  the  Ud¬ 
der  of  a  Cow  or  other  Bead  is  fo  call’d. 

ELDER  or  ELDER-TREE,  (in 
Latin,  Sambucus ;)  there  is  a  fort  of  it 
which  has  hardly  any  Pith,  and  makes 
flout  Fences :  The  Wood  is  ferviceable 
to  Turners  and  Inftrument-makers,  vy¬ 
ing  with  the  beft  Box,  and  even  furpaf- 
fing  it  in  fome  Cafes;  ’tis  alfo  proper 
for  Mill-coggs,  Butchers- skewers,  <&c 
Old  Trees  in  time  become  firm,  and 
clofe  up  the  hollownefs  to  an  almoft  in- 
vifible  Pith .  If  the  medicinal  Properties 
of  the  Leaves,  Bark,  Berries,  &c.  were 
throughly  known,  the  Country-man 
mighthavea  Remedy  from  every  Hedge, 
either  for  Sicknefs,  or  Wound.  The' 
Inner-Bark  apply’d  to  any  burning, 
takes  out  the  Fire  immediately.  That, 
and  (In  feafon)  the  Buds  boil’d  in  Wa¬ 
ter-gruel  for  a  Breakfaft,  have  done 
wonders  in  the  Fever  :  The  Deco<flion 
is  admirable  to  aflwage  Inflammations, 
foul  Humours,  and  especially  the  Scur¬ 
vy  :  An  Extract,  or  Theriaca  may  be 
compos’d  of  the  Berries,  not  only  effi¬ 
cacious  to  root  out  the  Scurvy,  but  is 
a  kind  of  Catholicon ,  or  univerfal  Re¬ 
medy  againft  all  Infirmities  whatever. 
Of  the  Berries  is  made  an  incompaiable 
Spirit,  which  drunk  by  it  felf,or  ming¬ 
led  with  Wine,  is  an  excellent  Liquor, 
and  admirable  in  theDropfy ;  for  which, 
the  Water  of  the  Leaves  and  Berries  is 
alfo  approv’d.  The  Ointment  made 
with  the  young  Buds  and  Leaves,  in 
May,  with  Butter,  is  moft  Sovereign 
for  Aches,  fhrunk  Sinews,  Hemorrhoids, 
&c.  and  the  Flowers  fteep’d  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  are  of  a  grateful  Reliib,  gocd  to 
thin  and  cut  grofs  Humours.  Yet  the 
Scent  of  this  Tree  is  noxious  to  the 
Air,  and  therefore  not  convenient  to 
be  planted  near  Houfes. 

ELDER-BERRY-WINE,  may 
be  made  thus;  to  every  pound  of  Ma- 
/tfgvi-Raifins,  chopp’d  very  fmall,  put  a 
quart  of  Water,  which  muft  (land  in 
an  open  Veflel  with  a  Cloth  call  over, 
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for  the  Space  of  a  Week  or  9  days,  fHr- 
ring  them  very  well  every  day ;  then 
draw  off  what  Liquor  will run,  and  If  rain 
the  reft  out  of  the  Raifins,  by  prefling, 
and  Tun  it  up  in  a  Barrel:  To  every 
Gallon  of  this  Liquor,  add  a  Pint  of  the 
Juice  of  ripe  Eider  berries  cold,  after  it 
has  been  fir  ft  boil’d  and  fcumm’d  5  in 
this  manner  let  it  ftand  clofe  flopp’d  up 
about  6  weeks,  when  it  may  be  drawn 
off,  fo  far  as  ’tis  pretty  fine,  into  ano¬ 
ther  Veflel;  afterwards  to  every  Gallon 
of  Liqftor,  add  half  a  Pound  of  ordina¬ 
ry  Sugar,  and  when  abfolutely  refined, 
let  it  be  drawn  off  into  Bottles. 

ELECTUARIUM  THERIACUM, 
a  Medicine  made  up  after  this  manner  : 
“  Take  the  Syrups  of  Violets,  Rofesand. 
*’  Lemmons,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
“  with  London-’TrQic]?,  and  mingle  all 
thefe  together,  in  order  to  make  a  Cor¬ 
dial  Elebfuary  for  confumptive  and  in¬ 
firm  Horfes. 

ELECTUARY,  a  Phyfical  Com¬ 
pound  made  of  feveral  Ingredients,  with 
Syrup  or  Honey  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
Conferve, 

ELECTUARY  OF  DI  ATESSA- 
RON.  See  Diateffaron. 

ELECTUARY  OF  ICERMES, 
is  thus  prepared;  “  Take  the  red  Pow- 
<c  der  that  fails  out  of  ripe  Kermes- ber¬ 
ries,  and  when  it  turns  to  fmall  red. 
“  Worms,  make  Troches  of  them,  with 
“  Lemon-juice  re&ify’d  to  the  con- 
“  fumption  of  a  4th  part;  To  4  oun- 
“  ces  of  thofe  Troches,  add  half  a  pound 
**  of  ripe  and  dry  Juniper-berries;  Cu- 
“  bebs  and  Bay-berries,  of  each  6  oun- 
“  ces  ;  roots  of  Spanijh  Vipers -grafts 
“  Mafter-wort,  Zedoary,  and  Florentine 
“  Orris,  with  fhavings  of  Harts-horn 
“  and  Ivory,  of  each  4  ounces  and  a 
“  half,  Ellecampane-roots,  Orange  and 
“  Citron-peel  drv’d  in  the  Shade,  of 
“  each  4  ounces;  Cinnamon  half  an 
“  ounce,  Cloves  and  Nutmegs  of  each 
“  1  drams;  all  the  Ingredients  are  to  be 
reduc’d  to  a  fine  Powder,  fearced,  and 
weighed.  If  you  have  the  full  Doftes 
of  each,  the  weight  of  all  together  will 
amount  to  3  Pounds  10  Ounces^  and  z 
Drams  of  Powder;  then  take  1 1  Pounds 
of  clarify’d  Homy,  and  boil  it  to  half 
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the  thicknefs  of  a  Syrrupj  after  which 
remove  the  Veftel  from  the  Fire,  and 
while  the  Honey  is  yet  hot,  pour  in  the 
Powders  by  degrees,  and  incorporate 
them  throughly  together.  You  muft 
Puffer  the  Electuary  to  ferment  i  Months 
in  a  Pot,  before  you  make  ufe  of  it; 
the  Dofe  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  a 
«uart  of  White-wine,  or  2  onnees  in  a 
pint  of  'Spanifh  Wine.  It  fhould  be  in- 
?'u fed  over  Night,  and  next  Morning  gi¬ 
ven  the  Horjfe,  who  muft  ftand  bridled 
2  hours  before,  and  as  long  after.  In 
preparing  this  Eledhiary,  if  the  Troches 
are  not  to  be  had,  you  may  fupply  their 
place  with  a  pound  of  the  faireft  and 
frefheft  Grains  of  Kermes ;  But  after  all, 
tliefe  dry  Berries  are  nothing  but  a 
Bark  3  whereas  the  powder  of  which 
the  Troches  are  made,  is  the  real  pith 
contained  within  them;  being  at  firfta 
liquid  Subftance,  and  upon  the  ripening 
of  the  Fruit,  naturally  reduced  to  a  red 
Powder.  The  fame  EleHuary  of  Kermes 
is  good  for  Defluxions ,  Colds ,  Palpitati¬ 
on  of  the  Heart,  Lofs  of  Appetite ,  Dulnefs 
and  Leannefs  in  Horfes ;  and  beftdes,  it 
itiay  be  given  for  Prefervation;  for  it 
ftrengthens  Nature,  and  helps  her  to 
expel,  by  theufualPaffages,  every  thing 
that  is  often  five,  and  apt  to  degenerate 
to  Corruption. 

ELECT,  an  Apple  much  efteem’d 
in  the  Cider-Countries,  for  its  admira¬ 
ble  Juice;  but  not  known  by  that  Name 
In  orhqr  Parts  of  England. 

ELK;  a  wild  Beaft  twice  as  big  as 
a  Hart,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  fo  large, 
'and  hangs  fo  far  over  the  nether,  that 
he  cannot  eat  going  forward,  but  goes 
Backward  for  it ;  his  Mane  isdivers,  both 
on  the  top  of  his  Neck,  and  underneath 
his  Throat,  which  bunches  out  like  a 
Beard,  or  curled  locks  of  Hair ;  his  Neck 
is  very  fhort,  and  difproportionable  to 
his  Body;  he  has  2  very  large  Horns 
bending  in  a  plain  edge  towards  the 
Back,  and  the  Spires  ftand  forward  to 
the  Face,  in  both  Males  and  Females,  be¬ 
ing  folid  at  the  root,  and  round,  but  af¬ 
terwards  branched,  and  broader  than  a- 
ny  Harts;  they  are  very  heavy,  tho’not 
above  2  Foot  long,  and  caft  every  Year. 
As  to  colour,  the  Elk  for  the  moft  part 
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refembles  a  Hart;  being  cloven-footed, 
but  without  joynts  in  his  Fore-legs, 
like  an  Elephant,  fo  that  he  Beeps  leaning 
on  Pofts  or  Trees,  and  fights  not  with 
his  Horns  but  Fore-feet.  Thefe  Beafts 
are  found  in  the  Forefts  of  Pruffia,  but 
more  commonly  in  Lapland  and  Canada. 

ELK-HUNTING;  there  js  no 
danger  in  Hunting  this  Beaft,  which  is 
ofa  timorous  Nature,  unlefs  a  Man  come 
right  before  him ;  for  if  he  faftens  hi$ 
Fore- feet  on  him,  there  is  no  efcaping 
alive;  tho’  if  he  receives  any  fmall 
wound  he  inftantly  dies;  They  are  u- 
fualiy  taken  by  Nets  and  Wiles,  as  Ele¬ 
phants  are;  for  when  the  Trees  are 
found  on  which  they  ufe  to  lean,  the 
Men  fo  cut  and  law  them,  that  when 
the  Elk  comes,  he  overthrows  it,  and 
falls  therewith,  and  being  not  able  to 
rife,  is  taken  alive ;  But  when  thefe  Beafts 
are  otherwife  eagerly  chafed  in  Hunt¬ 
ing,  and  can  find  noplace  of  reft,  to  lie 
fecret,  they  run  to,  and  ftand  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  fbme  whereof  they  take  into  their 
Mouths,  and  in  a  little  time  do  fo  heat 
if,  that  ipirting  it  upon  the  Dogs,  the 
latter  are  fofealded  therewith,  that  they 
dare  not  come  nigh,  or  within  their 
reach  any  longer. 

ELL,  a  long  Meafiire  confifting  of 
3  Foot  and  9  Inches. 

ELL  EC  AM  PANE,  an  Herb  o- 
therwife  call’d  Horfe  heal ;  the  Root  of 
which  is  good  in  fhortnefs  or  difficulty 
of  Breathing,  old  Coughs,  and  feveral 
other  Diftempers. 

ELM;  there  are  four  or  five  forts  of 
this  Tree,  and  from  the  difference  of 
the  Soil  and  Air,  divers  fpurious.  The 
common  or  Mountain  Elm ,  fuppos’d  to 
be  the  CrypteUa  of  Theophrafus,  and  the 
Vernacula,  or  French  Elm, are  moft  worth 
our  care:  The  Leaves  of  this  latter,  are 
thicker,  more  florid  and  fmooth;  de¬ 
lighting  in  low  and  moift  Grounds, 
where  fometimes  they  rife  100  foot 
high,  and  fpread  out  to  a  prodigious 
growth,  in  lefs  than  an  Age.  Mr.  Eve¬ 
lyn  fays,  he  fawone  planted  by  a  Coun- 
tefs  then  living,  near  12  foot  in  com- 
pafs,  and  proport ionably  high,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  numerous  Progeny  under 
the  lliade  of  it,  fume  of  which  being 
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atleaft  a  foot  in  diameter,  muff needs! 
have  hinder’d  the  growth  of  their  Mo¬ 
ther,  by  not  being  feafonably  tranf-! 
planted  ;  fome  among  theft,  he  fup-j 
pos’d  to  be  Viviradices  and  Traduces , 
produc’d  of  the  falling  Seeds  ;  which 
being  ripe  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  tho’  frequently  not  till  April, 
will raife  them,  tho’  the  Vulgar  efteem 
it  a  Fable.  This  may  be  tryed  in  fea- 
fon,  by  turning  and  raking  fine  Earth, 
often  refrefhed  under  a  fair  fpreading 
Tree,  or  by  drying  the  Seeds  a  day 
or  .2  before,  and  then  fprinkling  them 
ill  prepar’d  Beds  of  good  Loamy  freih 
Earth,  lifting  fome  of  the  fined  Mould 
thinly  over  them,  and  watering  them 
when  requifite.  As  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  an  inch  above-ground,  which 
may  be  within  4  or  5  months,  lift 
fome  more  fine  Earth  about  them,  to 
eftablifli them ;  keep  them  clean  weed¬ 
ed  for  the  firfi  2  years,  and  cleanfe  the 
Side-Boughs,  till  they  be  fit  to  remove 
nto  a  Nurfery  at  wider  intervals;  then 
:ranfplant  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  you  do  Oaks,  only  they  will  not 
need  above  one  cutting  where  they 
grow  iefs  regular.  But  the  producing 
them  from  the  Mother-Roots  of  great 
Trees,  or  taking  fuch  up  as  are  of 
plantable  fizes  from  Hedge-rows  and 
Woods,  is  much  more  eafie  and  expe¬ 
ditious. 

Suckers  are  produc’d  in  abundance 
from  the  Roots,  which  being  fepara ted, 
after  the  Earth  has  been  well  loofen’d 
rnd  planted  about  the  end  of  October, 
hey  wijl  grow  very  well;  or  if  you 
ence  in  the  Stubbs  of  fuch  as  have 
ieen  Fell’d,  as  far  as  the  Roots  ex-, 
end,  they’ll  furnifla  good  fibre,  which 
nay  be  tranfplanted  from  the  firftYear 
r  2  fucceffively,  by  flipping  .them  by 
he  Roots.  Stakes  of  Elm,  fharpen’d 
t  the  end  for  other  purpofes,  have 
umetimes  taken  Root  in  moift 
Grounds,  and  become  Trees.  Trunch- 
ons  of  the  Boughs  cut  to  the  fcant- 
hg  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  about  an  Ell  in 
mgth,  chopp’d  on  each  fide  oppoflte, 
nd  raid  into  Trenches  half  a  foot  deep, 
over’d  1  or  3  Fingers  deep  with  good 
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Mould,  have  been  tried  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  fuccefs.  The  feafon  is 
the  end  of  January,  and  beginning  of 
February ,  if  the  Frofts  hinder  not,  and 
after  the  firft  year,  you  may  cut  or 
faw  off  the  Truncheons  in  as  many 
:  places  as  you  find  came,  and  as  the 
fhoots  and  rooted  Sprouts  will  direcff 
for  tranfplantation. 

Another  way  is  thus ;  fink  Trenches 
at  20  or  30  yards  diftance  from  Elms 
that  hand  in  Hedge-rows,  in  fuch  or¬ 
der  as  you  defire  they  (hould  grow, 
and  where  thofe  Gutters  are,  many- 
young  Elms  will  fpring  from  thefmall 
Roots  of  the  adjoining  Trees,  which 
after  r  year  cutoff  from  their  Mother- 
roots,  with  a  (harp  Spade,  and  tranf- 
plant  them,  they  will  prove  good 
Trees,  without  any  damage  to  their 
Progenitors. 

Or,  you  may  lop  a  young  Elm  (the 
Lop  being  of  about  3  years  growth)  a- 
bout  the  end  of  March ,  when  the  Sap 
begins  to  creep  into  the  Boughs,  and 
the  Buds  are  ready  to  break  out  Cut 
the  Boughs  into  lengths  of  4  foot  (land-; 
ing,  leaving  the  Knot  where  the  Bud 
feems  to  put  forth  111  the  middle ;  put 
thofe  fhort  pieces  in  Trenches  of  3 
or  4  inches  deep,  and  in  good  Mould, 
well  trodden,  and  they’ll  produce  a 
Crop ;  for  the  fmaljeft  Suckers  of  Elms 
will  grow,  being  fet  when  the  Sap  is 
newly  ftirring  in  them. 

_  There  is  a  4th  way  no  lefs  expedi¬ 
tious  and  fuccefsful,  by  baring  fome 
of  the  Mafler-roofs  of  a.  thriving  Tree, 
within  a  foot  of  the  Trunk  ;  then 
chop  the  lame  with  an  Ax,  putting  a 
fmall  Stone  into  every  cliff,  to  hinder 
their  clofing,  and  give  accefs  to  the 
wet ;  that  done,  cover  them  3  or  4 
inches  thick  with  Earth,  and  1  fingle 
Elm  thus  manag’d,  will  be  a  fair  Nur- 
fery,  whofe  Suckers,  after  2  or  3  years, 
you.  may  feparate,  and  plant  in  the 
ZJlmidarium ,  or  place  defign’d  for 
them,  which  if  it  be  within  10  or  12, 
foot  of  each  other,  or  in  Hedge-rows, 
it  will  be  better ;  for  the  F.hp  delights 
to  grow  in  company.  This  protects 
them  alio  from  the  Winds,  andcaufes 
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them  to  (hoot  in  height,  fo  that  in  40 
Years  an  Elm  may  arrive  to  a  Load 
of  Timber,  provided  they  be  carefully 
look’d  after,  for  Elms  don’t  thrive  fo 
Well  in  a  Foreft,  as  where  they  enjoy 
a  free  Air  ;  they  may  be  alfo  propa¬ 
gated  by  Layers.  There’s  a  fort  of 
Elm ,  that  has  a  harff  Leaf  but  very 
large,  and  becomes  an  huge  Tree, 
which  in  our  Statute-Book,  is  call’d 
Witch-Hazel  ;  formerly  long  Bows 
were  made  of  it.  The  Timber  is 
not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  firft  ;  but 
the  Bark  in  thefeafon,  ferves  to  make 
coarfe  Bafte-ropes.  There’s  no  Tree 
admits  fo  well  of  tranfplantation,  as 
the.  Elm ;  for  a  Tree  of  20  Y ears  growth 
may  be  .fuccefsfullly  remov’d  :  Mr. 
Evelyn  fays,  he  has  taken  them  twice 
as  big  as  a  Man’s  Wafte,  but  then 
they  muft  be  totally  disbranch’d,  lea- 
ting  the  top  only  entire  ;  they  are  to 
be  taken  up  with  as  much  Earth  as 
you  can,  and  have  abundance  of  W ater. 
This  is  an  expeditious  way  for  Great 
Perfons  to  plant  the  Avenues  of  their 
Houfes ;  for  being  difpos’d  at  16  or 
18  foot  interval,  they  will  in  a  few 
Years  bear  goodly  Heads,  ,and  thrive 
to  admiration.  For  ordinary  trans¬ 
plantations, younger  Trees,  of  a  fmooth, 
tender  Bark,  clear  of  Wens  and  tube¬ 
rous  Bunches,  about  the  fcantling  of 
a  Man’s  Leg,  and  their  Head  trimm’d 
at  y  or  6  foot  high,  are  bell.  The 
paring  away  of  the  Root  within  2 
Fingers  of  the  Stem,  quite  cutting  off 
the  Head,  and  Brewing  the  Pit  with 
Oats,  is  not  to  be  approv’d.  The  pa¬ 
tience  of  this  Tree  for  tranfplantation, 
is  prov’d  by  this,  That  the  (lately 
Walks  at  the  Efcurial ,  and  other  Pla¬ 
ces  of  Delight,  in  Spain,  are  compos’d 
of  Elm,  which  Philip  II.  is  Paid  to 
have  tranfplanted  thither  from  Eng¬ 
land,  there  having  been  none  in  Spain 
before  that  time. 

The  Elm  delights  in  a  found,  fweet, 
and  fruitful  Land,  inclining  to  loamy 
moiflure,  and  producing  good  Failure; 
it  will  alfo  profper  in  gravelly  Soil, 
provided  there  be  a  competent  depth 
of  Mould,  and  it  be  refrefhed  .with 
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Springs  ;  for  want  of  which,  being 
planted  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
the  fwarth  par’d  firft  away,  and  the 
Earth  ftirr’d  a  foot  deep  or  more, 
they’ll  undoubtedly  fucceed,  if  the 
Roots  be  handfomely  fpread,  cover’d  a 
foot  or  more  in  height  and  above,  all 
firmly  flaked.  It  does  not  thrive  in 
too  dry,  fandy,  or  hot  Grounds,  no 
more  than  in  the  cold  and  fpungy,  but 
in  places  competently  Fruitful,  as  we 
fee  in  the  Mounds  and  cafting  up  of 
Ditches,  upon  which  the  Female  fort 
takes  delight.  The  Elm  is,  by  reafon 
of  its  afpiring  growth,  unlefs  it  be  top¬ 
ped  to  enlarge  the  Branches,  and  make 
them  fpread  low,  the  leaft  offenfive 
to  Corn  and  Pafture-Grounds ;  to  the 
Cattle  it  alfo  affords  a  bountiful  Shade, 
Defence,  and  Ornament.  It  muft  be 
planted  as  (hallow  as  may  be,  for 
deep  interring  of  Roots  is  an  univer- 
fal  Mi  (lake  ;  keep  the  new-planted 
Elms  moift,  by  frequent-refreffings,  or 
fome  half-rotten  Fern,  or  Litter,  a- 
bout  the  foot  of  the  Stem,  the  Earth 
a  little  ftirr’d  and  deprefs’d,  for  the 
better  reception  of  the  Water  ;  and 
they  muft  be  carefully  preferv’d  from 
the  Cattle,  and  impetuous  Winds, 
Lop  their  Side-boughs  about  January 
for  Fire,  and  more  frequently,  if  yon 
would  have  them  Tall,  or  would  form 
them  into  Hedges,  for  fo  they  may  be 
kept  piaff’d  and  thicken’d  to  the  high- 
eft  twig,  making  a  good  Defence  a 
gainft  Wind  and  Sun.  When  you  trim 
them,  be  careful  to  indulge  the  tops; 
for  they  prote&the  Body  of  the  Tree 
from  wet.  When  you  fell  them,  lei 
the  Sap  be  in  perfect  repofe,  as  ’ti; 
commonly  in  November  or  December, 
after  the  Froft  has  nipp’d  them  ;  foi 
when  Fell'd  at  this  feafon,  the  Saplings 
whereof.  Rafters,  Spans,  &c.  are 
made,  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
Heart  of  the  Tree,  without  decay;  cui 
the  Kerf  near  the  Ground,  and  take 
care  it  don’t  fuffer  by  the  fall. 

Elm  is  of  Angular  (ervice,  where  il 
may  lie  continually  dry  or  wet  in  ex¬ 
tremes,  therefore  proper  for  Water¬ 
works,  Mills,  the  Laddies  and  Sole< 
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of  the  Wheel-pipes,  Pumps,  Aque- 
dinfts,  Pales,  Ship-Planks,  beneath  the 
Water-lines,  vc,  fome  of  it  found  in 
Bogs,  has  turn’d  like  the  moft  polilh’d 
and  hardeft  Ebony.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe 
for  Wheel-rights,  Handles  for  Angle 
Saws,  the  knotty  for  Naves,  Stubbs, 
the  ftraight  and  fmooth  for  Axle-trees, 
and  the  very  Roots  for  curioufty  Dap¬ 
pled  Works,  Kerbs  of  Coppers,  Fea- 
theredge,  and  Weather  boards,  Chop¬ 
ping  -  Blocks,  Hat  -  makers  -  Blocks, 
Trunks,  Coffins,  Shovelboard-Tables; 
the  clearnefs  of  the  Grain,  makes  it 
At  for  all  kind  of  Carv’d-work,  and 
moft  Ornaments  belonging  to  Archite¬ 
cture. 

Vitruvius  commends  it  for  Tenons, 
and  Mortifes.  It  makes  alfo  the  fe- 
cond  fort  of  Charcoal;  and  the  Leaves 
efpecially  of  the  Female,  being  fuf- 
fer’d  to  dry  in  the  Sun  upon  the  Bran¬ 
ches,  and  the  Spray  ftripp’d  off  about 
the  decreafe  in  Augufi  ;  as  alfo  the 
fupernumerary  Suckers  and  Shoots, 
prove  a  great  Relief  to  Cattel  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  fcorching  Summers ;  for  when 
Hay  and  Fodder  is  dear,  they’ll  eat 
them  fooner  than  Oats,  and  thrive  ex¬ 
ceeding  well  with  them.  The  Boughs 
for  this  end,  ought  to  be  laid  up  in 
fome  dry  and  fweet  corner  of  a  Barn; 
in  fome  Parts,  they  gather  them  in 
Sacks,  for  their  Swine,  and  other  Cat¬ 
tle  :  But  fome  fay  they  are  hurtful  to 
Bees,  and  therefore  they  don’t  thrive 
in  great  Elm-Countries.  The  green 
Leaf  of  the  Elm  bruifed  heals  a  frefti 
Wound,  or  Cut,  and  boil’d  with  the 
Bark,  confolidates  broken  Bones.  All 
the  parrs  of  the  Elm  are  of  a  cleanfing 
quality,  therefore  Soveraign  for  clo- 
fing  Wounds,  and  affwaging  the  Pain 
of  the  Gout.  But  the  Bark  boiled  in 
common  Water,,  to  the  confiftence  al- 
moft  of  a  Syrup,  adding  a  3d  part  of 
Aqua-vita,  is  an  admirable  Remedy 
for  the  lfchias  or  Hip-gout ,  the  Part 
being  well  rubb’d  and  chaf'd  by  the 
Fire. 

This  Tree  alfo,  efpecially  thofe 
kinds  thereof  call’d  the  ‘ Dutch  and 
Wiuh'Elms,  are  very  proper  for  the 
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making  of  Efpaliers ;  and  if  fitch  are 
defign’d  to  be  made  ferviceablethefirit 
or  id  Year,  ’us  requifite  at  firft  to  fet 
up  a  Frame  or  Rail  of  Wood  whereto 
the  Trees  muft  be  faften’d  alter  they 
are  planted,  becaufe  they  Ihould  be  of 
a  larger  fize  than  thofe  that  are  to  grow 
up  leifurely  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  pruned, 
but  fo  as  that  the  Side-Boughs  remain 
to  be  fpread  out  and  fixed  by  Withies 
to  the  frame.  They  ought  to  beplant- 
ed  Hi  allow  in  the  border  of  a  ftraight 
line ;  the  large!!,  which  Ihould  be  a- 
bout  8  or  10  foot  high,  to  be  at  3  foot 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  between 
all  the  biggeft  fize  throughout,  to  plant 
one  of  the  Idler  fize,  that  is  to  be  a- 
bout  4  or  y  foot  high,  by  which  means 
there  will  be  an  equal  number  of  both 
fizes  planted.  The  Frame  is  to  be 
made  ftrong.  and  fubftantial,  and  of  a 
fufficient  height,  the  Polls  being  fet 
firm  in  the  Ground  ;  when  the  Trees 
are  planted  and  faften’d  to  this  frame, 
they  will  grow  more  uniform  and  up¬ 
right,  and  thick  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  muft  be  kept  Iheer’d  and  water’d 
upon  all  occalions. 

But  Efpaliers  may  be  made  without 
a  frame  of  Wood  to  fupport  them  ; 
and  then  the  Trees  at  firft  planted, 
muft  not  be  the  largeft,  not  above  5: 
or  6  foot  high,  and  the  leffer  4;  the 
firft  are  to  be  fet  3  foot  afuhder,  and 
the  other  between  them  as  before;  the 
fuller  of  Boughs  they  are  the  better, 
but  they  muft  be  cut  off  within  am 
inch,  or  2,  or  3  of  the  Stem,  and  of¬ 
ten  dipt  as  they  grow,  that  they  may 
be  upright,  and  appear  uniform,  like 
a  Wall;  the  borders  alfo  muft  be  kept 
clear  of  Weeds,  and  carefully  digged 
every  Year,  yet  not  fo  deep  as  to  in¬ 
jure  the  Roots. 

ELVERS,  a  fort  of  Griggs,  or 
fmall  Eels,  which,  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  Year,  fwim  on  the  top  of  the 
Water,  about  Brijhly  and  are  skimm’d 
up  in  fmall  Nets:  By  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  of  Dreffing,  they  are  bak’d  in  lit¬ 
tle  Cakes,  fry’d,  and  fo  ferv’d  up  to 
Table. 
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EMBARGO,  a  Hop  or  flay  upon 
Shipping,  by  publick  Authority  ;  fo 
that  none  may  come  into  the  Port  or 
Harbour,  fometimes  that  none  may  go 
out,  and  fometimes  that  none  may  d-‘‘ 
ther  come  in  or  go  out. 

EMETICAL  or  EMETICK, 
that  provokes  or  caufes  to  Vomit, 

E M'E  TICK  WINE,  proper  for 
the  Glanders  and  other  Difeafes  of 
Horfes,  “  may  be  prepar’d,  i .  by  in- 
“  filling  all  Night  5  or  6  pieces  of 
<f  the  fineft  Glafs  of  Antimony,  beat 
ct  fmall '  in  a  quart  or  5  half  pints  of 


White-wine  or  Claret ;  or,  2,  let- 
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ting  the  Wine  hand  24  hours  in  a 
Cup  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony, 
or,  3.  by  putting  2  ounces  of  the 
Liver  of  Antimony  powder’d  into 
a  3  quart  Bottle  full  of  White- wine 
or  Claret ;  of  which  you  may  take 
out  5  half  pints  for  a  Dofe,  after  it 
has  ltood  24  hours ;  hill  pouring  in 
•«  frdli  Wine,  for  what  is  taken  out ; 
for  the  lame  quantity  of  the  Anti - 
monial  Powder  will  ferve  perpetu¬ 
ally  ;  but  the  belt  Antimonial  Pre- 
€C  partition  is  the  Angelical  Powder 
et  lfeep’d  to  an  ounce  in  3  quarts  of 
a  Wine ;  to  fave  Charges  it  may  be 
infus'd  in  Beer,  and  will  produce  the 
fame  effects.  This  Emetick  Wine  or 
Beer  is  both  given  at  the  Mouth  and 
injedted  at  the  Nohrils  with  good  Sne¬ 
eds;  it  promotes  the  operation  ot  Pur¬ 
ges,  excites  Urine  when  needful,  clears 
the  Wind-pipe  and  Lungs,  and  is  of 
peculiar  ufe  in ,  differs.  Otherwife, 
let  2  ounces  of  Liver  of  Antimony 
in,  line  powder,  hand  24  hours  in  a 
cold  Infufion  in  3  pints  of  White- 
et  wine;  then  pour  off  a  quart  and 
add  another  in  its  room ;  repeating 


exceeding  beneficial ;  for  a  good  tall 
Hedge-Row  keeps  the  Ground  warn!, 
and  Ihelters  it  from  the  violent  nip¬ 
ping  Winds,  that  generally  deftroy 
much  of  the  Corn,  Pulfe,  or  whatever 
grows  in  the  open  Field  or  Champion 
Grounds,  and  defends  it  alfo  from 
thofe  drying  and  fcorching  Winds, 
more  frequent  in  hot  and  dry  Springs.: 
It  very  mush  promotes  that  Fertility 
and  Richnefs  the  Land  is  either  natu¬ 
rally  fubjedf  to,  or  that  is  added  by  the 
diligent  care  and  expence  of  the  Hus¬ 
bandman:  ’Tis  a  rheans  to  furnilhthe 
Owners  thereof  with  a  greater  burden 
of  Corn,  Pulfe,  and  whatever  is  fown 
therein  ;  alfo,  when  laid  down  for 
Failure,  it  yields  much  more  Grafs  than 
the  open  Field-Land  :  And  farther, 
the  Hedges  being  well  planted  with 
Trees,  afford  fhadowr  and  Ihelter  for 
the  Cattle,  both  in  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  which  elfe  would  deftroy  more 
with  their  Feet,  then  they  could  eat 
with  their  Mouths,  and  fupply  the  in- 
dultrious  Husbandman  with  plenty  of 
Provilion  for  the  maintenance  of  Fire- 


boor,  Plough-boot,  and  Cart-boot : 
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yea,  and  if  carefully  planted  and  pre¬ 
served,  they  furnilE  him  with  Timber, 
Maft  for  Swine,  and  Fruit  for  Cyder. 
An  Enclofure  then  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greateft  encouragements  to  good 
Husbandry,  and  a  good  Remedy  a- 
gainft  Beggary  ;  the  Poor  being  'em¬ 
ploy’d  by  the  continual  Labour  that  is 
bellow’d  thereon,  Which  is  doubly  re- 
pay’d  by  the  fruitful  Crop  it  yields  e- 
very  Year;  and  generally  maintains  tre¬ 
ble  the  number  of  Inhabitants,  or  more 
than  the  Champion  Grounds  do. 

Neither  are  Enclofures  fubjecf  to  fe¬ 
ver  al  great  Inconveniences  that  attend 


f*  the  abftradfion  of  the  old,  and  the ’the  common  Field,  and  open  Land; 
««  addition  of  frefh  Wine,  f  or  6  times,  j  for  fuch  being  fowed  with  Corn,  are 
This  is  an  excellent  Medicine  both  for !  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  Cattle  thatftray 
Men  and  Horfes.  (out  of  the  adjoining  Commons  and 

EMPORY,  a  Mart-Town,  a  Place  j  High-ways;  befides  that,  the  Tenants 
for  Fairs  or  Markets.  j  or  Owners  of  feverai  parts  or  portions 

EMP  R  I  MED,  a  Term  us’d  by !  therein,  are  bound  to  keep  time,  ja s 
Hunters ,  when  a  Hart  forfakes  the  j  well  in  Sowing  as  Reaping.,'  or  to  let 
Herd.  j  their  refpedhive  parts  lie  Avafte,  left  the 

E  N  C  L  QsS  U  R  E  S  of  Lands ;  are  Corn  be  fpoiled  :-  The  differences  alfo,' 
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and  profits  thereof,  are  plainly  to  be 
difcern’d  by  the  Severals  or  enclofed 
Parcels  of  Land  that  have  formerly 
been  taken  out  of  the  Field-land  or 
Common  ;  and  how  much  they  excel 
the  others  in  every  refpedi,  tho’  of 
the  fame  Soil,  and  only  an  Hedge  be¬ 
tween,  and  what  a  yearly  value  they 
bear  above  them  :  as  alfo,  by  the  great 
quantities  of  Lands,  which  in  our  own 
time  have  laid  open,  in  common,  and 
of  little  value  ;  yet  when  enclos’d, 
till’d,  and  well  order’d,  have  prov’d  ex¬ 
cellent  good,  and  fudaenly  repaid  the 
prefent  great  expence  incident  to  En- 
clofures  ;  which  neither  the  popular, 
but  infufficient  Argument  of  its  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Ruining  of  the  Poor, 
hor  the  feveral  Interefts  of  Proprie¬ 
tors,  nor  yet  High-ways  that  frequent¬ 
ly  go  over  open  Lands*  crc.  fhouldbe 
any  impediment  to,  no,  nor  the  un- 
thrivingnefs  of  Trees  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  but  rather  great  diligence  (liquid 
be  ufed  to  plant  fuch  Trees,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  for  the  purpofe,  as 
thight  be  proper  to  fucceed  well ;  for 
which,  fee  Quick-fence. 

It’s  further  obfervable,  of  moll  forts 
of  Land,  That  by  how  much  the  fmal- 
ler  the  Enclofures  or  Crofts  are,  the 
greater  yearly  value  they  bear,  and 
the  better  burden  of  Corn  and  Grafs, 
and  more  flouriflflng Trees  they  yield; 
and  e  arger  the  Fields  or  Enclofures 
art  he  more  they  refemble  the  com- 
in  Fields  or  Plains,  and  are  fubjeft 
to  lie  like  inconveniencies  j  and,  ge¬ 
ne  dly  tpeaking,  ’tis  found  that  a  Farm 
div  ied  into  many  Severals  or  Enclo- 
fu  ::s,  yields  a  greater  Rent,  than  if 
th  •  fame  were  in  but  few.  But  for 
al  this,  too  many  Fledges  and  Banks 
in  rich  watered  Meadows  watte  much 
t  e  Land,  and  by  their  (ha  do  w  injure 
the  Grafs ;  as  alfo  by  dripping,  for 
that  needs  no  (belter,  Grafs  abiding 
ar:>  Weather  ;  and  in  cafe  the  cold 
.-Spn eg  keep  it  back,  it  fears  no  Drought, 
but  ha$  Water  and  Heat  iiifficient  to 
bring  it  forwards,  unlels  proper  Aqua- 
tick  Plants  be  let,  whole  fhrouds  ex¬ 
ceed  in  value  the  Grafs  they  fpoil, 
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'which  may  well  be  done  in  rows,  and 
on  the  edges  of  the  Banks,  crc.  and 
will  amount  to  a  confiderable  improve¬ 
ment,  if  the  right  kind  be  chofen. 

To  ENDEW,  (among  Falconers) 
is  when  a  Hawk  fo  digefts  her  Meat, 
that  (he  not  only  difeharges  her  Gorge 
of  it,  but  even  cleanfes  her  Panneh 

E  N  D I V  E-W  H  I T  E,  or  Succory ; 
is  only  multiply’d  by  Seed  that  is  long- 
ifh,  of  a  white  gray  colour,  flat  atone 
end,  and  roundifh  at  the  other  ;  it 
grows  upon  the  Stock  or  Steins  of  the 
preceding  Y ears  growth,  and  one  would 
take  jt  for  nothing  but  little  bits  of 
Herbs  cut  fmall.  The  wild  is  alfo  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner,  from  long- 
ilia,  black  Seed,  and  is  a  fort  of  a  very 
good  Annual  Plant,  ufed  in  Sallets  and 
in  Potage,  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
Scafdns,  if  it  be  well  whiten’d,  and  fo 
made  tender  and  delicate.  All  fort$ 
of  them,  whether  the  White,  the 
Green,  or  the  Curled  Endive,  agree 
pretty  well  with  all  kinds  of  Grounds, 
and  are  feldom  begun  to  be  Town  any 
of  them  till  the  middle  of  May,  and 
then  very  thin,  or  they  muft  be  thin¬ 
ned  afterwards,  in  order  to  be  whiten’d 
in  the  places  where  they  firft  grow; 
without  transplanting  ;  there  is  alfo 
but  a  little  quantity  of  them  tobefow- 
ed  at  once,  beeaufe  they  are  apt  to  run 
to  Seed  ;  but  for  a  greater  quantity, 
let  them  be  fowed  the  latter  end  of 
June ,  and  all  July  in  order  to  have 
feme  good  to  fpend  in  September  •  af¬ 
ter  this,  a  great  quantity  is  fowed  in 
Augufi ,  for  a  fiifficient  Supply  toferve 
the  Autumn  and  fore-part,  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  When  they  are  transplanted  in 
Summer-time,  they  fhould  be  let  at  a 
large  foot’s  difiance,  and  great  Beds 
of  5  or  6  foot  broad  are  ufually  made 
for  them,  to  plant  them  in  afterwards; 
in  lines  marked  out  with  a  Cord.  This 
Plant  requires  great  and  frequent  Wa¬ 
terings,  and  when  big  enough  to  be 
whiten’d,  ’tis  tied  up  with  z  or  3  Bands, 
according  as  its  height  requires ;  arid 
this  Work  is  performed  in  15  or  20' 
days  :  But  to  preferve  it  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Cold,  it  mult  be  cover’d 
_  Q  ’  With: 
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with  long  4rv  Dung,  whether  it  be 
tyed  up  or  no.  At  the  end  of  September , 
the  Stocks  Ari  planted  pretty  near  one 
another,  becaufe  it  neither  grows  fo 
high  nor  fpreads  fo  much  as  in  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  in  cafe  any  Plants  can  be 
fowed  in  Winter,  they  are  to  be  tranf- 
planted  again  in  the  Spring,  fn  order 
to  produce  Seed,  that  they  may  have 
a  fufficient  time  to  ripen.  For  the 
wild  Endive,  ’tis  Town  in  March,  pret¬ 
ty  thick,  in  a  well  prepar’d  Ground, 
and  fortify ’d  by  Watering  and  Crop¬ 
ping,  that  it  may  be  fit  to  Whiten  in! 
Winter.  The  belt  way  to  whiten  it, 
is  to  fet  the  Props  between  from  fide 
to  fide,  to  keep  the  Dung,  wherewith 
it  muft  be  well  cover’d,  from  touching 
it,  fince  it  fiioots  in  the  fame  manner 
under  an  hollow  covering,  as  under  a 
clofe  one  ;  fo  that  care  be  taken  fo 
well  to  flop  up  the  paftages  on  all  fides, 
that  no  Light  or  Air  at  all  can  get  in ; 
and  hereby  the  Shoots  are  much  clean- 
fed,  and  they  do  not  favour  fo  much 
of  the  Dung.  It  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  ConfervatoTies  in  Winter;  when 
Tis  green  it  endures  the  Froft  well  e- 
nough,  and  runs  into  Seed  the  latter 
end  of  May .  Many  People  eat  its 
Shoots  in  Sallets,  while  they  are  young 
and  tender  ;  the  fame  refrefhing  the 
Liver,  and  all  enfiamed  Members, 
quenching  Third:,  purging  the  Blood, 
But  fuch  as  have  cold  Stomachs 
muft  not  ufe  it,  unlefs  fome  Pepper, 
Raifins  of  the  Sun,  or  a  little  boiled 
Wine  be  added  thereto  ;  ’Tis  eaten 
with  Minty  Rocket ,  Tarragon,  and  o- 
fher  hot  Herbs. 

To  ENDORSE,  to  write  on  the 
back  of  an  Inftrument  or  Deed,  fome- 
thing  relating  to  the  Matter  contained 
therein.  To  Endorfe  a  Note ,  is  to 
ivritc  on  the  back-fide,  what  part  is 
paid,  alfo  when  and  by  whom,  as  is 
ufual  among  Bankers. 

To  ENDORRE  a  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change;  is  to  order  another  to  receive 
the  Contents  of  a  Bill  that  is  payable 
to  me,  or  my  Order ;  which  is  done, 
by  Writing  my  Name  on  the  Back-fide; 
as  if  A  draws  a  Bill  of  too  payable 
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to  Bor  Order,  which  is  accepted  upon 
Prefentation ;  but  before  the  Bill  is  pay¬ 
able,  B  has  occafion  to  pay  ioo  l.  to 
D,  fo  he  writes  his  Name  on  the  Back- 
fide,  and  delivers  to  D  the  Bill;  andu 
having  occafion  to  pay  to  E  ioo  / 
writes  his  Name  on  the  Back-fide,  and 
delivers  the  Bill  to  E,  <&c.  So  all  they 
that  have  wrote  their  Names  on  the 
Back-fide  are  Endorfers  ;  and  he  that 
has  the  Bill  laft,  if  the  Acceptor  will 
not  pay  it,  may  Profecute  both  all 
the  Endorfers,  and  Drawers,  and  the 
Acceptor^  or  any  of  them,  by  theCu- 
ftom  of  Merchants. 

To  ENFRANCHISE,  (Law- 
word)  to  make  one  a  free  Man,  or  a 
free  Denizon  ;  to  incorporate  a  Perfon 
into  a  Society  or  Body  Politick. 

ENGINE,  for  fetting  Corn.  See 
Corn- fet  ting  Engine. 

ENGINE,  to  root  out  Mole-hills , 
may  be  made  according  to  the  Figure, 
having  at  A  a  (harp  Iron  about  3  Foot 
'  over  with  a  ftrong  Back,  which  is  4 
or  5  Inches  broad;  at  bb  are  2  Han¬ 
dles  to  hold  it  by ;  at  CC  are  2  Loops 
or  Holes  for  faftening  the  Horfe-traces 
to,  that  draw  it ;  At  D  i^a  crofs  bar 
of  Iron  to  ftrengthen  it,  from  which 
at  e  ilfues  a  fmall  piece  of  Iron  like  a 
Plough-fhare  to  cut  the  Mole-hill  mto 
2  ;  or  you  may  have  2  of  the  fame 
pieces  of  Iron,  which  will  divide  eve¬ 
ry  fuch  Hill  into  4  parts.  With  this 
Inftrument,  having  1  Horle  to  draw 
it,  a  Boy  to  drive,  and  a  Man  to  hold 
it,  you  may  .cut  as  many  Hills  in  a 
Day,  as  8  Men  can  do  the  common 
way,  only  as  it  cuts  the  Hills  up  by 
the  Roots,  fo  it  leaves  a  bare  Place  un¬ 
der  them,  which  may  be  fown  with 
Hay -feed,  Clover,  ejc.  and  it  will 
quickly  have 'Grafs  on  it. 
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ENGINE,  to  grub  up  Roots ,  &C. 
is  an  Iron-hook  of  about  2  Foot  4 
Inches  long,  with  a  Jarge  Iron-ring, 
which  may  be  made  for  -$s,6d.  Charge, 
as  is  exprefs’d  in  the  Figure,  to  be  us5d 
after  this  manner.  Where  a  Stub  of 
Under-wood  grows,  the  Labourers 
clear  the  Earth  round  about,  where 
they  think  any  Side- roots  come  from 
it,  and  cut  them  :  That  done,  in  any 
Hole  on  the  Tides  of  the  Root,  they 
enter  the  point  of  the  Hook,  and  put¬ 
ting  a  long  Leaver  into  the  Ring,  2 
Men  at  the  end  of  it  go  round,  till 
they  reft  the  Root  out,  twifting  the 
Tap-roots  afunder.  Stubs  of  Trees 
may  alfo  be  taken  up  with  this  Inftru- 
ment,  in  which  Work  it  faves  a  great 
deal  of  Labour,  tho’  not  fo  much  as 
in  the  other ;  becaufe  the  Stubs  muft 
be  firft  cleft  with  Wedges,  before  the 
Hook  can  be  let  into  their  Sides  to 
wrench  them  out  by  pieces.  For  o- 
ther  Engines,  fee  Perfian  Wheel,  and 
Wheel  for  Draining  Lands » 
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Country  in  Europe,  as  upon  many  ci¬ 
ther  accounts,  fo  more  particulaly  in 
refped  toits  Situation,  Temperatenefs 
of  its  Air,  and  Richnefs  of  its  Soil ; 
for,  as  to  the  firft,  it  lies  open  to  all 
parts  of  the  World  that  are  adjacent  to 
the  Sea,  either  for  Exportation  of 
Home-bred,  or  Importation  of  Foreign 
Commodities ;  for  which  end  Nature 
has  fenced  her  Sea-Coafts  from  the 
Irruptions  and  Inundations  of  the  Li¬ 
quid  Element,  with  high  Cliffs,  and 
fo  has  furnilh’d  her  with  abundance  of 
fafe  and  capacious  Harbours,  for  the 
Security  of  Shipping  :  Then  for  the 
Temperatenefs  of  its  Air,  ’tis  the 
more  to  be  admir’d  in  fo  Northern  an 
Elevation  ;  for  while  Continents  in 
the  fame  Latitude,  and  fome  of  a 
much  more  Southern  Situation,  lie  un¬ 
der  Snow  in  Winter,  and  are  pinched 
with  hard  Froft,  our  Fields  are  often 
cloathed  with  Grafs,  as  in  the  Spring* 
and  while  the  Sun  fcorches  the  Plants, 
and  even  the  Inhabitants  themfelves 
of  hot  Climates,  here  it  fhines  fo  kind* 
ly,  that  it  does  but  warm  us  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat  :  For  as  in  the  Winter-; 
Seafon  the  warm  Vapours  of  the  Sea 
on  every  fide  make  the  Air  lefs  keen 
and  fharp  ;  fo  in  Summer,  the  fre¬ 
quent  Interpofition  of  Clouds,  often 
diffolving  into  Rain,  and  the  ufual 
Blafts,  efpecially  from  the  vaft  Weft* 
ern-Ocean,  allay  thofe  exceffive  heats, 
which  fcorch  other  Climates,  for  want 
of  Wind  and  Rain.  ’Tis  true,  the  Air, 
is  nothing  fo  pure,  nor  the  Weather 
fo  ferene  or  regular,  as  it  is  in  Conti¬ 
nents  ;  in  Winter-time  efpecially,  we 
live  under  a  Cloud,  felddm  free  from 
Fogs,  or  damp  and  rainy  Weather;  but 
whereas  hot  Countries  are  fubjeeft  to 
violent  and  impetuous  Showers,  that 
in  Summer  often  drown  the  faireft 
hopes  of  the  Husbandman,  we  have 
feldom  here  but  gentle  foaking  Rains  % 
yet  the  changeabienefs  and  irregulari¬ 
ty  of  the  Weather  is  fuch,  that  it  fel¬ 
dom  holds  out  many  days  in  the  fame 
degree  ;  from  which  mutability  pro¬ 
ceed  thofe  frequent  Colds,  which  are 
in  a  manner  the  original  caufe  of  moR 
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of  our  Diftempers  ;  however,  it  cr qJ  England  upon  all  the  faid  Accounts  is 
ates  diverfion  by  its  variety,  and  proves  fcarce  wanting  in  any  refped  :  For 
fometimes  very  comfortable;  a  warm  |  Pom?,  there  is  hardly  a  Country  better 
day  after  a  fit  of  cold  Weather  being  ftored  with  Com,  Cattle,  Venifon, 
as  welcome  in  Winter,  as  a  cool  day  ,Fifh,  Fowl,  and  Salt,  to  feafon  them  ; 
in  Summer,  after  a  fit  of  hot  Weather.  |  here  the  Orchards  and  Gardens  yield 
And  as  for  Hail,  Thunder  and  Light’n-  abundance  of  Fruits,  Roots  andHerbs, 
ing,  Thunder  bolts,  Earthquakes,  and  tho’  not  altogether  to  that  perfedlion 
Hurricanes,  England  is  a  Country  as1  as  in  warmer  Climates;  The  Beer  and 
little  fubjedl  to  as  any  other;  but  iff  Ale  that  the  Natives  of  fome  Parts 
Nature  be  fome  what  too  prodigal  of  brew,  being  of  that  ftrength  and  fine 


Moifture  in  this  County,  fhe  is  as  care¬ 
ful  to  remedy  it ;  for  fcarue  a  fit  of 
Rain  is  over,  but  a  Wind  rifes  mo  ft 
frequently  from  the  Weft  ;  and  there 
are  z  times  of  the  Year  feldom  free 
from  high  Winds,  viz.  the  z  Equinox¬ 
es  in  September  and  March. 

Neither  muft  the  Natural  Beauty  of 
our  Country  be  palled  over  without 
remarking  ;  For  whereas  feveral  parts 
of  Europe  are  over-grown  with  wild 
and  unwholfome  Forefts,  others  full  of 
Horror  by  their  dreadful  high  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  deep  Abyffes;  England  con¬ 
tinues  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  Coun¬ 
tries  to  behold  that  is  in  the  known 
World  ;  generally  flat,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  rifing  Grounds  here  and  there, 
yielding  a  charming  Profpedt  to  the 
Eye  ;  an  advantage  not  to  be  had  in 
Countries  that  lie  altogether  upon  the 
level.  ’Tis  like  wife  an  open  Country, 
yet  not  deftitute  of  Forefls,  fuch  as 
.  feem  only  contriv’d  for  variety  and 
the  pleafure  of  Hunting,  and  its  ex¬ 
cellent  Verdure ;  and  the  concourfe  of 
fo  many  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  a- 
bundantlv  watered,  add  much  to  the 
Beauty  of  it  :  And  as  by  reafon  of 
the  mildnefs  of  its  Air,  even  in  the 
Winter-Seafon,  it  is  commonly  Green 
3  parts  of  4  in  the  Year ;  fo  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  its  noble  Streams  (whereof 
the  Thames  is  without  contradiction 
the  beft  River  in  the  habitable  World) 
fit  rive  as  it  were  to  make  it  both  fruit¬ 
ful  and  agreeable. 

Then  tor  the  goodnefs  of  the  Soil, 
it’s  indisputable ;  but  more  particularly 
for  4  Things  which  are  requifite  for 
the  Subfiftence  of  Mankind;  that  is  to 
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Toed,  Raiment,  lodging  and  Fuel; 


nefs,  as  exceeds  Wine  it  felf  ;  here  is 
alfo  abundance  of  Cider  made,  richer 
and  finer  than  any  Beyond-Sea  ;  be- 
fides  Perry,  Mead,  Metheglin,  Mum, 
and  many  forts  of  Englijh  Wines,  fuch 
as  are  made  of  Cherries,  Currants, 
Goofe-berries,  zyc.  wherewith  the 
Country  abounds. 

As  to  Raiment ,  our  fine  Englijh 
Wooll  is  famous  all  over  the  World, 
of  which  this  Country  yields  yearly 
fuch  a  quantity,  as  to  fupply  not. only 
its  Inhabitants,  but  all  Trading  parts  of 
the  World  befides,  with  Broad-Cloaths 
made  thereof;  for  the  advancement 
of  which  Manufacture,  Fullers-Earth 
is  produc’d  no  where  in  that  abundance 
and  excellency,  as  it  is  in  England : 
And  for  Linen,  the  Land  is  very  apt 
in  moft  parts  to  produce  Hemp  and 
Flax,  tho’ improv’d  to  other  purpofes ; 
and  as  to  Leather,  no  County  affords 
better,  or  in  greater  quantity. 

Timber,  indeed,  for  Building,  is  not 
fo  plentiful  with  us  (tho’  Oak  for  Ship¬ 
ping,  is  the  beft  of  any)  as  in  other 
Parts;  becaufe  we  can  improve  our 
Land  to  better  advantage,  being  fup- 
ply'd  with  the  fame  from  Norway ,  at 
an  eafte  rate ;  but  for  Stones,  Lime, 
Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Iron,  Nature  and 
Art  fupply  us  with  all  of  them.  Our 
Fuel  confifts of  W ood,  T urf,  and  Coals ; 
which  laft  being  the  common  Fuel,  is 
digged  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth, 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and 
calls  a  greater  heat,  and  is  more  lafting 
than  either  of  the  other  1.  We  have 
befides,  flout  Horfies  for  Carriage,  and 
Dogs  of  matchlefs  Courage  for  the , 
keeping  of  Houfes.  All  forts  of  fim- 
ples  for  PhyficaJ  Uies  grow  jimongusj 
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We  have  excellent  Liquorice,  and  the 
belt  Saffron  in  the  World;  and  are  not 
deftitute  of  Hot  Baths,  and  Mineral 
W  aters,  either  for  the  Cure  or  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Difeafes.  And  as  for  Me¬ 
tals,  our  Cornifh  Tin  is  admir’d  all  o- 
ver  Europe ,  for  its  extraordinary  fine- 
nefs,  not  much  inferior  to  Silver.  We 
have  alfo  abundance  of  Lead,’  Cop¬ 
per,  and  Iron-Mines. 

Neither  are  we  near  fo  much  trou¬ 
bled  with  hurtful  and  ravenous  Beads, 
venomous  Serpents,  or  noifome  Flies 
and  Vermin,  as  other  Countries  are, 
having  neither  wild-Boars,  Bears,  nor 
Wolves,  which  lad  are  fo  terrible  and 
dedru&ive  to  Cattel ;  but  our  Flocks 
can  feed  every  where  fecure  from  them . 

But  beddes  the  abovemention’d 
Commodities  of  Wood,  ore.  that  are 
Products  of  our  Country;  of  which 
Wool!  are  made  exceeding  fine  woollen 
Cloths  and  Stuffs,  as  Crapes,  Grograms, 
Barateens ,  Camlets ,  Calamanco  s,  Anta- 
rines,  Paragons ,  Says,  Sempiternums , 
Perpetuano' s,  Druggets,  Serges,  Fujlians , 
Bays,  Flannels ;  We  have  alfo  good 
Paper,  Hats,  Rugs,  _  red  Tickings,  Sec. 
made  Copper,  Lead,  Allum,  Copperas, 
good  Silver,  and  Iron ,  with  Manufa¬ 
ctures  thereof;  Stockings  of  all  forts, 
worded,  woollen,  and  Thread;  all 
forts  of  Iron-mongers- Wares,  Tallow, 
Hides ,  Oils,  Hops,  Latter,  Cheefe,  Honey , 
Wax,  Glew ,  Salt' Peter,  Gun-powder, 
Tobacco  pipes,  Marble ,  Alabafier,  and 
other  Stones  little  inferiour  to  Dia¬ 
monds,  beddes.  Salt,  Soap,  Fot-afloes, 
Glafs,  and  Sajfron,  the  bed  in  the 
World,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things, 
both  for  Ufe  and  Ornament. 

ENGOUTED,  a  Term  us’d  by 
Falconers,  when  a  Hawk’s  Feathers  have 
black  Spots  in  them. 

To  ENGROSS,  to  write  a  Deed 
over  fair  and  in  proper  Characters:  In 
the  way  of  T rade,  to  buy  up  any  Com¬ 
modity  in  the  Grofs,  to  foredall. 

To  ENHANCE,  to  advance  or 
to  raife  the  Price  of  any  thing. 

To  ENSEAM  or  ENS  AIM, 
(in  Falconry)  to  purge  a  Falcon  or 
P^vvk  of  her  Glut  and  Grea'fe;  when 
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you  draw  her  out  of  the  Mew,  if  die 
be  greade,  (which  may  be  known  by 
her  round  fat  Thighs,  and  full  Body, 
the  Fiedi  being  round,  and  as  high  as 
her  Bread  bone)  and  if  die  be  well 
mewed,  and  have  all  her  Feathers  dim¬ 
med:  then  at  Feeding-time  in  the 
morning  give  her  2  or  3  bits  of  hot 
Meat,  andlefs  at  night,  unlefs  it  be  ve¬ 
ry  cold;  and  if  (he  feed  well,  and 
without  compulfion,  give  her  wafh’d 
Meat;  thus  prepared,  take  the  Wings 
of  an  Hen  for  her  Dinner,  and  walli 
them  in  2  waters ;  i  n  the  morning,  give 
her  the  Legs  of  an  Hen  very  hot,  at 
noon  Meat  temperately  warm,  and 
good  Gorge;  that  done,  let  her  fad 
till  it  be  late  in  the  evening ;  and  if 
die  have  put  over  her  Meat,  fo  as  that 
there  is  nothing  left  in  her  Gorge,  give 
her  warm  Meat,  as  in  the  morning ; 
continuing  to  diether  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  till  it  be  convenient  to  give  her 
Plumage,  which  may  be  known  by 
thefe  tokens :  1  .The  Flelh  of  the  end  of 
thePinnion  of  the  Hawk’s  wing,  will 
feem  fader  and  tenderer  than  it  did 
before  (he  did  eat  wadi’d  Meat.  2.  If 
her  Mute  be  white,  and  the  Black 
thereof  be  very  black,  and  not  ming¬ 
led  with  any  other  colour,  ’tis  proper. 
3.  If  die  be  diarp-fet,  and  plumes  ea¬ 
gerly,  you  may  give  her  Ladings  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  Hare  or  Coney,  or  the  fmall 
Feathers  on  the  Joints  of  the  wing  of 
an  old  Hen. 

When  you  have  fet  your  Falcon  or 
Hawk  on  the  Perch,  fweep  dean  un¬ 
derneath,  that  you  may  know  whether 
the  Mute  be  full  of  Freaks,  skins,  or 
drings;  and  if  fcq  then  continue  this 
fort  of  Lading  3  or  4  nights  together ; 
if  you  find  the  Feathers  digeded  and 
foft,  and  that  her  Lading  is  great, 
take  the  Neck  of  an  old  Hen,  and 
cut  it  between  the  joints,  then  lay  it 
in  cold  water,  and  give  it  the  Bird  3 
nights  together.  In  the  day-time  give 
her  wadi’d  Meat ,  after  this  Lading  or 
Plumage,  as  there  is  occadon,  and 
this  will  bpar  all  down  into  the  Pan- 
nel.  When  you  have  drawn  her  out 
of  the  Mew,  and  her  principal  Feathers 
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are  fummed,  give  her  no  wafh’d  Meat, 
but  quick  Birds  with  good  Gorges, 
and  fet  her  out  in  open  Places. 

E  N  S  E  E  L  E  D,  (among  Falconers) 
a  Hawk  is  faid  To  be  enfeeled,  when  a 
Thread  is  drawn  thro’  her  upper  Eye¬ 
lid,  and  madefaft  under  her  Beak,  to 
take  away  the  light. 

To  ENTER  a  Hawk ,  a  Term 
made  ufe  of,  when  Ihe  firlt  begins  to 
kill. 

ENTERFERING,  a  Difeafe  in¬ 
cident  to  Horfes,  that  comes  feveral 
ways;  being  either  hereditary,  or  by 
fome  ftiffnefs  in  the  Pace,  or  by  evil 
and  over-broad  Shooing,  which  caufe 
him  to  go  fo  narrow  behind  with  his 
hinder  Feet,  that  he  frets  one  againft 
another,  fo  that  there  grows  hard  mat¬ 
tery  Scabs,  which  are  fo  fore,  that  they 
make  him  go  lame  ;  the  ligns  being 
his  ill  Going,  and  the  vilible  Marks  of 
the  Scabs.  A  Cure  for  which,  is  to 
take  3  parts  of  Sheeps-dung  newly 
made,  and  one  part  of  Rye,  or  Wheat- 
hour,  which  mult  be  dryed  and  mixt 
well  with  the  Dung,  kneading  it  to  a 
Palte;  then  let  it  be  made  up  into  a 
Cake,  and  bak'd ;  apply  this  warm  to 
the  Part,  and  it  will  heal  it  very  well ; 
or  elfe  anoint  it  with  Turpentine  and 
Verdegreafe  mixt  together  finely  pow¬ 
der’d;  both  being  alfo  good  for  a 
Called  Back.  See  Jo  Interfere. 

To  ENTER  HOUNDS, is  to 
inftruA  them  how  to  hunt.  The  time  to 
doit  is  when  they  are  17  or  1 8  months 
old,  then  they  are  to  be  taught  to  take 
the  water  and  fwim,  they  are  to  be 
led  abroad  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to 
enable  them  to  endure  exercife,  they 
mull  be  led  thro’  flocks  of  theep  and 
warrens  to  bring  them  to  command. 
They  mull  be  brought  to  know  their 
names,  to  underhand  the  voice  of  the 
Huntfman,  the  found  of  the  Horn,  and 
to  ufe  their  own  voices.  Noon  is  the 
belt  time  of  entrihg  them  in  a  fair  warm 
day;  for  if  they  be  entred  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  they  will  give  out  when  the  Heat 
comes  on.  Take  in  the  mod  advanced 
that  the  Game  may  not  Hand  long  be¬ 
fore  them ,  but  that  the  Hounds  may 
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be  rewarded,  do  this  at  lead:  once  a 
week  for  2  months  fucceffively.  By 
this  Means  they  will  be  fo  flelh’d  and 
feafon’d  with  that  Game  you  enter 
them  at,  that  they  willnotleave  off  the 
purfuit;  they  are  to  be  entred  with  the 
belt  Haunch  Hounds,  and  there  Ihould 
not  be  one  barking  Cur  in  the  field. 

ENTERMEWER.f  among  Fal¬ 
coners)  a  Hawk  that  changes  the  Colour 
of  her  Wings  by  degrees. 

To  ENTERPENN,  as.  The 
Hawk  Enterpenneth ,  that  is,  has  her 
Feather  wrapt  up,  fnarled  or  intang- 
led. 

ENTERVIE W,  a  Term  by 
which  is  meant  the  2d  Year, of  a 
Hawk’s  Age. 

ENTRIES,  (among  Hunters)  are 
taken  for  thofe  Places  or  Thickets, 
thro’  which  Deer  are  found  lately  to 
have  paffed;  by  which  means  their 
bignefs  or  fixe  is  gueffed  at,  fand  then 
the  Hounds  or  Beagles  are  put  to  them 
for  the  View. 

ERASE(D,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  a 
thing  violently  torn  off  from  its  pro¬ 
per  Place,  and  is  made  ufe  of,  in  con- 
tradiftindlion  to  couped ,  which  means 
a  thing  clean  cut  off. 

ERECT  FLOWERS,  aTerm 
us’d  by  Flortfis ,  for  thofe  Flowers  that 
grow  upright  without  hanging  the 
Plead. 

ERIN  GO,  a  Plant  otherwife  call’d 
Sea-holly,  the  Roots  of  which  being 
candy’d,  are  excellent  Sweet-meats, 
good  againft  the  Plague,  Confumpti- 
on,  vrc. 

ERNES.  (Country-word)  the  loofe 
fcatter’d  Ears  of  Corn,  left  on  the 
Ground  after  the  cocking  of  it; 
wrhence  to  Earn  in  fome  places  is  to 
Glean. 

ERS,  bitter  Vetches,  a  kind  of 
Pulfe. 

ESCHALOTS.  See  Shalot. 
ESCUL'ENTS,  Plants  for  Food, 
as  Artichokes,  Carrets,  Turneps, 
Parfnips,  Cabbage,  Colli-ftowers,  ctt. 

ESPALIER,  is  a  term  which 
Gardiners  make  ufe  of  concerning 
Fruit-trees  planted  along  Walls,  and 
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paled  up  ;  i.  e.  the  Branches  of  which 
are  fattened  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  to  a  Treiliage  apply’d  to  the 
"Walls. 

ESPALIERS,  Trees  planted  in  a 
curious  Order,  for  the  Defence  of 
Gardens  or  Plantations,  or  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  Orange-trees,  Lemon- trees. 
Myrtles,  and  other  foreign  Plants  or  j 
■  Greens  in  the  Summer-feafon,  or  for  \ 
the  bounding  of  Borders,  Walks,  A  j 
venues,  &c.  WTith  refpedt  to  the  firft 
of  thefe  Dettgns,  it  is  neceffary  to  plant 
Trees  at  fome  diftance,  without  the 
outmott  Bounds  or  Walls;  for  which 
purpofe,  the  Lines  may  be  drawn  in 
2  or  3  rows,  pretty  thick,  conttdering 
the  ufe  they  are  for;  and  when  the 
firft  Line  is  fet,  let  the  fecond  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  fuch  order,  that  every  3  Trees 
may  make  an  Equilateral  Triangle, 
that  fo  the  firft  Range  may  be  clofed 
by  the  fecond  ;  after  which,  a  third 
Line  may  be  planted,  which  may  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  fecond,  as 
the  fecond  does  to  the  firft.  Three 
rows  being  fet  in  this  order,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  extraordinary  ufe  ;  and 
with  thefe  Ranges  the  whole  Planta¬ 
tion  or  Gardens  may  be  encompafs’d, 
if  it  can  be  done  convenrently;  and 
this  method  is  much  better  than  at 
Right-Angles. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Trees  fit 
,  for  this  ufe,  but  the  3  kinds  of  Elms 
and  Limes  are  to  be  preferr’d,  tho’ 
Firs  and  Pines  may  alfo  be  of  great  ufe : 
But  what  Trees  foever  are  employ’d, 
they  muftbeftrong;  and  in  tranfplant- 
?ng,  great  care  fhould  be  had  to  take 
them  out  of  their  natural  Earth  or  A- 
bode,  with  as  much  of  their  Root  to 
them  as  is  poffible ;  alfo  they  ought  to  be 
moderately  pruned,  and  well  planted, 
but  not  too  deep,  if  the  Ground  in¬ 
cline  to  moifture,  for  thereby  many 
Trees  are  fpoil’d.  They  are  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  well  flak’d  when  planted,  that  they 
may  have  ftrength  to  withftand  the 
ftrong  Winds,  till  they  have  taken  Root 
fufficient  to  fubfift  of  themfelves ;  and 
no  diligence  fhould  be  omitted  to 
have  them  well  watered  upon  all  oc- 
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cafions;  neither  muft  their  Heads  be 
too  tall  at  their  firft  planting ;  and  'tis 
proper  Gentlemen  begin  to  plant  them 
in  the  forefaid  method,  even  before 
they  go  about  to  make  their  Gardens, 
that  no  time  may  be  loft,  and  that 
thefe  may  be  a  ferviceable  Defence  as 
foon  as  may  be.  Pines,  and  all  forts 
of  Firs,  by  reafonof  their  Greens,  af- 
piring  to  a  great  height  and  length  of 
duration,  look  very  well  when  plant¬ 
ed  in  this  manner;  and,  com- 
pleatly  to  effect  the  work,  they 
muft  be  procur’d  out  of  fome  Nurfe- 
jry,  their  ike  from  2  to  3  or  4  foot 
high,  and  not  tranfplanted  till  they 
come  to  7,  S,  or  9 Foot;  when  they 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  aim  oft  all 
their  Roots,  and  as  much  Earth  about 
them,  as  2,  3,  or  4  Men  can  carry 
with  each  Tree  in  an  Hand-barrow; 
which  Earth  will  be  a  great  means  to 
fix  them  where  they  are  to  be  planted; 
and  being  remov’d  in  this  manner,  they 
fuffer  very  little  by  hind’ring  their 
growth ;  there  muft  be  a  reafonable  di¬ 
ftance  between  them,  and  care  had  to 
fecure  them  from  Cattel. 

But  for  making  Efpalier- Hedges,  for 
Defence,  of  tender  Greens  and  Plants, 
from  malevolent  Winds  in  the  Summer- 
Seafon,  which  for  want  of  fuch  fecu- 
rity  are  mightily  prejudic’d.  If  there 
be  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  Efpa * 
Hers ,  the  firft  or  2d  Year  after  their 
being  planted,  a  fubftantial  Frame  of 
Wood  muft  be  made,  7,  8,  or  9 Foot 
high;  the  diftance  of  every  Pott afun- 
der  to  be  according  to  the  length  of 
the  Rails,  which  is  commonly  about 
8,  or  9  Foot,  for  an  Efpalier-frame  of 
8  Foot  high  from  the  top  Surface  of 
the  Ground;  in  which  height  of  8 
Foot,  there  may  be  6  Rails,  each  Rail 
being  about  16  Inches  afunder,  and 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  Ground. 
Now,  the  higher  the  Trees  are  plant¬ 
ed,  the  ftronger  the  Potts  fhould  be, 
and  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  Frame 
be  fet  upright  and  ftraight:  But  in  all 
;  the  feveral  fizes  of  E fp alters,  the  T rees 
j  or  Plants  ought  to  be  handfome-bred, 
[and  fumifh’d  with  fide-Boughs,  that 
1  Q  4  the 
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fhey  may  be  tyed  to  the  Hails,  in  order >  the  balfamick  Part  of  any  thing,  fepa« 
to  caufe  the  Efpalier  to  thicken  the  i  rated  from  the  thicker  Matter, 
fooner;  and I  where  thefe  Efpalier  s  are j  ESSENCE  of  Vipers ,  a  Cordial 
to  be  made  in  the  middle  of  a  Garden,?  of  lingular  Virtue  for  Horfes  that  have 
Lime-trees  are  more  proper  than  Elm,  |  the  Colick  or  Fret,  occalion’d  by  over- 
becaufe  or  the  fpreading  Roots  of  the I feeding;  which  is  thus  prepar’d  : 
lafh  which  will  Drove  prejudicial  to  (t  Take  rmrifv’fl  Nitre .  snrl  mire  Sslf 


laft,  which  will  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  Neighbouring  Plants. 

As  to  the  form  of  fuch  an  Efpalier , 
it  mult  be  Oblong,  and  in  laying  out  of 
its  flimenfions  on  the  ground,  the  two 
longeft  parallel  lides  mult  run  North 
and  South,  or  thereabouts;  as  for  the 
largenefs  'and  extent,  that  mult  be  pro¬ 
portion’d  according  to  the  number  of 
tender  Greens  and  Plants,  which  ’tis 
delign'd  to  contain  with  conveniency. 
always  allowing  due  diltances  in  Placing 
them  5  and  for  Allies  too,  that  there 
may  be  a  way  to  come  to  water  and 


Take  purify’d  Nitre,  and  pure  Salt 
of  Earth,  (to  be  had  of  thofe  that 
make  Salt-Petre)  of  each  a  pound* 
dry,  beat  to  powder,  and  mix  them 
with  4  times  as  much  Potters-earth 
fearc’d ;  and  let  the  whole  ftand  3  or 
”  4  days  in  an  earthen  Pan, in  a  Cellar 
“  till  the  Salts  be  diffolved.  Then  re¬ 
duce  all  to  a  fort  of  Pafte,  to  be  form’d 
into  little  Balls  of  the  bignefsof  fmall 
Nuts :  adding  fome  drops  of  Water  if 
the  Mafsbe  too  dry:  After  the  Balls 
are  dry,  put  them  into  an  earthen  Re¬ 
tort,  diftilling  them,  after  the  manner 
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view  them  upon  all  occalions.  The*  of  Aqua  fortis ;  and  you’ll  find  in  the 
Situation  of  it  fbould  not  be  very  far  ;  Recipient  a  Menfiruum>  fit  to  diffolve 
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from'  the  Green-houfe,  for  the  better 
removing  of  them  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  ;  but  if  that  cannot  well  bedene, 
it  muff  be  placed  in  fome  other  pro¬ 
per  part  of  the  Garden.  In  framing 
this  Efpalier ,  when  the  dimenfions  are 
marked  out,  a  border  is  to  be  made 
anfwerable  thereto,  which  fhould  be  8 
Foot  wide,  and  well  trenched,  2  foot 
and  an  half,  or  3  deep ;  and  if  the 
Soil  happen  to  be  naturally  not  good 
fo  deep,  it  muff  be  enrich’d,  left  after 
the  Trees  have  been  planted  fome 
Years,  when  they  cometoftrike  Root, 
they  penetrate  down  to  a  poor,  cold, 
barren  Earth,  and  become  thereby  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hinder’d  in  their  progrefc. 

ESPARECT,  a  kind  of  St.  Foin- 
Grafs,  by  fome  taken  to  be  the  fame. 

E  S  P  LE  ES,  (Law-Term)  the  full 
Profits  that  the  Ground  yields,  as  the 
Hay  of  Meadows,  the  feeding  of  Pa- 
ftures,  the  Corn  of  plough’d  Lands, 
the  Rents,  Services,  and  fuch  like  If- 
fues. 

ESSAY  of  a  Deer ,  (among  Hun¬ 
ters)  the  Bread  or  Brisket  of  that 
Bealt. 

ESSENCE,  the  Nature,  Subftance 
or  Being  of  a  thing:  In  Chymifiry ,  a 
Spirit  drawn  out  of  certain  Subftances ; 


Vipers :  Put  this  Liquor  into  a  Matrafs, 
with  a  moderate  heat,  and  throw  to  it 
a  live  Viper;  which  will  quickly  ex¬ 
pire,  and  afterwards  melt  away  like 
Anchovies  in  Butter :  That  done,  pour 
off  the  clear  Liquor;  and  referve  it 
for  the  Effence  of  Vipers ,  to  be  mingled 
with  3  parts’ of  diftilled  Cordial  Wa¬ 
ters. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  are  the  Oils 
of  vegetables  drawn  off  by  common 
dift illation,  and  chiefly  deftgn’d  for 
Difeafes  in  Horfes. 

ESSEX,  a  maritime  County  in  the 
Eaft  of  England, ,  call’d  fo  from  the 
Eafi-Saxons ,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited, 
’Tis  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  thetJer- 
man  Ocean,  by  Hartford/hire  and  Mid- 
dlefex  on  the  Weft,  Northward  by 
Suffolk ,  and  Southward  by  Kent;  being 
in  Length  about  45  Miles,  and  36  in 
Breadth;  in  which  compafs  of  Ground 
it  contains  1240000  Acres,  and  about 
34800  Houfes :  The  whole  is  divided 
into  20  Hundreds,  wherein' are  415 
Parifhes,  and  27  Market-Towns,  3 
whereof  are  privileg’d  to  fend  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament.  This  County  is 
abundantly  watered,  both  with  great 
and  fmall  Rivers  ;  for  beftdes  the 
Thames ,  which  divides  it  from  Kent t 
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the  Stoure  from  Suffolk ,  the  Lea  from 
filiddlefex,  and  the  little  Stoure  from 
fiartfordjhire ,  here  is  theCo/»,  th zChel- 
mer,  the  Crouch ,  and  the  Roding ,  with 
many  more,  all  yielding  great  plenty  of 
Fifh.  Here  the  Air  is  pretty  tem¬ 
perate  and  healthful,  except  down  in 
the  Hundreds,  towards  the  Sea-fide, 
where  it  is  very  Agueifh:  but  there  the 
Soil  is  generally  mod:  Fruitful.  In  the 
North-parts,  it  yields  abundance  of  Saf¬ 
fron  ;  and  the  little  IJle  of  Convey,  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  Thames ,  in  this  Coun¬ 
ty,  is  noted  for  affording  exceeding 
fweet  Mutton. 

ESTANDARD,  or  STAND¬ 
ARD;  tho’  it  be  ufually  taken  for  an 
Enfign  for  Horfemen  in  War,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  the  King  or  Chief  Ge¬ 
neral,  fyet  ’tis  alfo  ufed  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  ftanding  Meafure  of  the  King;  to 
the  fcantling  whereof,  all  the  Meafures 
throughout  the  Land,  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  framed  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Mark¬ 
et,  Alneger,  and  other  Officers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feveral  Offices. 

E  S  T  R  AY ;  a  Bead  that  is  not  wild, 
found  within  any  Lordfhip,  and  not 
owned  by  any  Man;  in  which  cafe,  if 
it  be  cryed,  according  to  Law,  in  the 
next  Market-Towns,  and  it  be  not  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  Owner  within  a  Year  and  a 
Day,  it  falls  to  the  Lord  of  theManour. 

ESURINE  SALTS,  certain  Salts 
pf  a  fretting  and  eating  Quality,  which 
abound  in  the  Air  of  Places  dtuate  near 
the  Sea- Goads,  and  where  great  quanti- 
tities  of  Coals  are  burnt. 

ETCH-CROP,  the  third  Crop  of 
Corn  upon  Lands  newly  broken  up. 
See  Corn-Lands. 

E  V  A  C  U  AT  ION,  an  emptying  or 
voiding:  In  Phyfck  adifcharging  of  fu- 
perfluous  Humours  and  Excrements  out 
of  the  Body. 

E  VA  C  U  AT  I O  N  of  Humours  by  the 
EJofe ;  for  the  promoting  of  which, 
when  a  Horfe,  without  lofing  his  Ap¬ 
petite,  voids  the  Humour  that  occallons 
the  Strangles  imperfectly,  or  in  too  lit¬ 
tle  a  quantity  by  his  Noftrils;  “  take 
“  the  quantity  of  an  Egg  of  Trefh  But- 
tf  ter,  melt  and  fry  it  in  a  Skillet  or  Fry- 
“  ing~pan,  ’till  it  begin  to  grow  black; 
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then  add  drong  Vinegar,  and  O/7-O- 

live,  of  each  half  a  Glafs,  and  twice 
“  as  much  Pepper  as  you  can  take  up 
“  with  the  ends  of  your  Fingers:  Mix 
them  all  together  in  the  Skillet,  and 
while  the  Compofition  is  yet  warm, 
pour  it  into  the  Horfe’s  Nofe  thro"  a 
Horn,  one  half  into  each  Nodril:  As 
foon  as  he 'has  taken  this  Remedy,  co¬ 
ver  him  with  a  Cloth,  and  walk  him. 
in  your  Hand  half  an  hour;  during 
which  time,  he  will  be  feiz’d  with  a 
palpitation,  or  beating  in  the  Flank,  as 
if  she  were  juft  ready  to  burd,  which 
ought  not  to  furprize  you,  for  it  will 
not  lad  above  an  hour  or  2 ;  and  afjer 
you  have  put  him  into  the  Stable,  he 
will  void  the  Humour  plentifully. 

EVE-CP1URR,  or  CHURR- 
WORM,  a  kind  of  Iniedf . 

EVECK,  a  Bead  like  a  wild 
Goat. 

E  V  E  T.  See  Eft. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  four  Parts  of 
the  World,  feparated  from  Afia,  by  the 
River  Tanais  or  Don ;  and  laid  to  take 
Name  from  Bur  op  a,  the  Daughter  of 
Agenor  King  of  Phoenicia ,  whom  Jupi¬ 
ter  carry’d  away  in  the  fhapeof  a  Bulk 
Altho’  Europe  be  the  lead  Part  of  the 
World,  it  is  however  more  condderable 
than  any  of  them;  being  much  to  be 
preferred  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  Air, 
the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  Soil,  the  many 
navigable  Rivers,  the  great  plenty  of 
Cartel,  Corn,  Wine  and  Oil,  and  all 
things  necedary,  not  only  for,Sufte- 
nance,  but  even  for  the  Luxury  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Life. 

EWE,  a  female  Sheep:  Erne  U 
Bliffom ,  a  Term  ufed  by  Shepherds,  to 
fignifie  that  die  hastkken  Tup  or  Ram$ 
as  Ewe  is  Riding,  imports  fheis  Tupping , 

EXCHANGE,  a  changing  or 
trucking  one  thing  for  another.  In 
T raffick,  it  commonly dignifies  Coin  gi¬ 
ven  for  poin,  i.  e.  the  giving  a  Sum  of 
Money  in  one  Place,  for  a  Bill  ordering 
the  Payment  of  the  like  Sum  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place;  Alfo  a  Place  where  Mer¬ 
chants  meet  to  concert  their  Affairs. 
The  King’s  Exchange ,  is  the  Place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Exchange  of  Bullion, 
Gold,  Silver,  or  Plate,  for  his  Majedy’s 

Coin, 
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Coin,  which  is  now  fettled  at  the  Mint 
in  the  Tower  of  London . 

EXCHANGE-BROKERS,  Men 
that  make  it  their  Buhnefs  to  know  the 
alteration  of  the  Courfe  of  Exchange, 
to  inform  Merchants  how  it  goes,  and 
to  notify  to  thofe  that  have  Money  to 
receive  or  pay  beyond  Sea,  who  are 
proper  Perfons  for  exchanging  or  doing 
thereof ;  and  when  the  Matter  is  ac¬ 
complish'd,  i.  e.  the  Money  paid,  they 
have  for  Brokage  z  s ,  per  100  L  Ster- 
ling. 

EXCHJANGERS,  they  that  re- 
turn  Money  beyond-fea  by  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change, 

EXCISE,  an  Impofition  or  Charge 
laid  by  A6t  of  Parliament,  upon  Beer, 
Ale,  Cider,  and  other  Liquors,  during 
the  King’s  Lite.  This  Duty  upon  ftrong 
Beer  and  Ale  is  at  the  rate  of  4  s.  and 
9  d.  per  Barrel,  and  upon  fmall  Beer 
and  Ale  1  s.  and  6d .  Now  a  Barrel  of 
Beer  contains  36  Gallons,  and  a  Barrel 
of  Ale  32,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  re- 
Jpe&ive  Tables  of  Ale  and  Beer-Mea- 
lure.  Brewers  are  allow’d  tor  Leakage, 
&c.  Of  Beer  both  ftrong  and  fmall,  3 
Barrels  in  23;  and  of  Ale  z  in  22 ;  fo 
that  the  Neat  Excife  of  a  Barrel  of 
ftrong  Beer,  to  be  paid  by  common 
Brewers,  is  4*.  id.  and  TV  of  a  Far¬ 
thing  ;  of  a  Barrel  of  ftrong  Ale  4  s . 
%d.  -Jand  44 'of  a  Farthing;  and  a  Bar' 
rel  ot  fmall  is  1  s.  id.  1  q.  and  ff  of  a 
Farthing. 

EXCORIATION,  is  a  fretting  of 
the  Skin,  or  a  Place  that  is  galled. 

EXCORTIC  AT  ION,  is  a  pul¬ 
ling  off  the  Bark  of  Trees. 

EXCRESCENCE, is  a  Superflui¬ 
ty  ot  Flefh .  To  effedt  the  Cure  and  make 
it  fall  off  without  Pain.  To  do  this, 
reduce  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Allum  in¬ 
to  Powder,  and  put  Water  to  it  to  dif- 
folve  it  ,* fteep  the  Excrefcence  with  it  2 
or*  3  £imes  day,  and  it  will  ftop,  harden 
and  deduce  it  to  a  Callus,  and  it  will 
fall  off  in  about  a  week  or  8  days,,  and 
afterwards  it  is  to  be  anointed  with 
common  Ointment. 

EXCRETION-BONEY;  an  e- 
vil  incident  to  Horfes,  occafion’d  moft- 
ly  by  Caufticks,  or  burning  Corrolives, 
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unduely  put  to  Wounds  that  lie  clofe  to 
the  Bone,  as  when  the  Wound  is  in 
the  Leg,  or  about  the  Patterns;  for  the 
Flefh  being  much  burned  by  them, 
caufes  an  Excrefcence  to  grow  upon 
tne  Bone,  which  by  the  little  Experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Farrier  is  healed,  but  the 
Excretion  remains;  and  fometimes  it 
comes  by  a  Shackle,  or  the  galling  of 
a  Lock,  or  Fetters  that  have  been  long 
continued  upon  the  Foot.  What  is  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Bone-Spavin,  likewife  cures 
this.  See  Bone-Spavin. 

E  X  H  A  L  AT  ION,  a  Vapour  or 
Fume  railed  up  from  the  fur  face  of  the 
Earth  or  Water,  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun, 
or  that  of  Fire  under-ground,  of  which 
Meteors  are  bred;  as  Fogs,  Mifts* 
Rain,  Snow,  Flail,  &c. 

E  X  O  T I  <2 IC,  foreign,  outlandith , 
brought  out  of  a  ftrange  Country. 

E  X  O  T I  C‘K  S,  foreign  Plants,  not 
growing  naturally  in  our  Englifh  Soil. 

To  E  X  P  E  D I TA  T  E,  (as  fome  will 
have  it)  fignifies  to  cut  out  the  Ball  of 
Dogs  Feet,  to  hinder  their  purfuit  of 
the  King’s  Game;  but  Mr.  Manwood 
lays,  it  implies  the  cutting  off  the  Fore¬ 
claws  on  the  right  Side;  and  that  the 
Owner  of  every  fuch  Dog  unexped da¬ 
ted  in  the  Foreft,  is  to  forfeit  3  Shii- 
lingsand4  Pence. 

EXPOSITION  in  Gardening,  is 
the  Pofition  of  Walls,  Plants,  t&c.  to 
the  different  Afpe&s  of  the  Sun. 

EX  SECT  ION,  or  Gelding  of 
Combs ;  was  a  way  pra&ifed  by  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  endeavour’d  to  be  reviv’d  a- 
gain,  without  any  good  fuccefs;  and 
many  directions  have  been  given  there¬ 
in  to  no  great  Purpofe.  However,  the 
molt  probable  way  is  to  make  the  Hives 
very  fmall,  either  the  one  over  the  o- 
ther,  or  the  one  behind  the  other ;  and 
if  you  find  they  have  a  fufficient  Stock 
of  Honey  to  preferve  the  Bees  in  the 
remainder,  you  may  take  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  Box  or  Hive,  and  place  it  the  ne- 
thermoft,  and  fo  drive  the  Bees  into  the 
other. 

EXTRAP  A  RO  CH  I AL,  that 
is,  out  of  the  Bounds  of  any  Parifb, 
priviledg’d  or  freed  from  the  Duties  of 
a  Parilh.  4 
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EYE,  tlie  wonderful  Inftrument  of 
Sight.  Among  Herbaltfts ,  it  is  taken  for 
that  part  of  a  Plant,  where  the  Bud 
puts  forth,  and  fometimes  for  the  Bud 
itfelf.  In  Horfes,  Eyes  that  are  bright, 
lively,  full  of  Fire,  pretty  large  and  lull, 
are  moft  efteemed  ;  fuch '  as  are  ve- 
ry  big,  are  not  the  bell;  neither  fhould 
they  be  too  gogling  or  flaring  out  of 
the  Head,  but  equal  with  it  ;  they 
fhould  alfo  be  relolute,  bold  and  brisk: 
A  Horfe  to  appear  well  fhould  look  on 
his  Objetft:  fixedly,  with  a  kind  of  dil- 
dain,  and  not  turn  his  Eyes  another 
way.  And  farther,  in  the  Eye  is  dif- 
cover’d  his  Inclination,  Paffion,  Malice, 
Healthand  Indifpofition.  When  the  Eyes 
are  funk,  or  that  the  Eye-brows  are  too 
much  railed  up,  and  as  it  were  fwelfd  5 
it  is  a  fign  of  Vicioufnefs  and  ill  Na¬ 
ture.  When  the  Pits  above  the  Eyes 
are  extremely  hollow,  ’tis  for  the  moft 
part  a  certain  token  of  old  Age,  tho1 
Horfes  got  by  an  old  Stallion,  have 
them  very  deep  at  the  Age  of  4,  or  y 
Years,  as  alfo  their  Eyes  and  Eye-lids 
wrinkled  and  hollow.  In  the  Eye  2 
things  are  to  be  confider’d;  1.  The 
Cry  flat.  2 .  The  bottom  or  ground  of  the 
Bye.  The  Cryftal  is  that  roundnefs  of 
the  Eye  which  appears  at  firft  View, 
being  the  moft  tranfparent  part  there¬ 
of  ;  and  it  fhould  for  clear nefs  refem- 
ble  a  piece  of  Rock-cry  ftal,  fo  that  one 
may  plainly  fee  thro’  it,  becaufe  if  it 
be  otherwife  obfcure  and  troubled,  ’tis 
a  Sign  the  Eye  is  not  good.  A  reddifh 
Cryftal  denotes  that  the  Eye  is  either 
inflamed,  or  that  it  is  influenced  by  the 
Moon  ;  a  Cryftal  that  is  Feutlle-tnort  or 
of  the  Colour  of  a  dead  Leaf  upon  the 
lower  part,  and  troubled  on  the  upper, 
infallibly  {hews  that  the  Horfe  is  Luna- 
tick;  but  it  continues  no  longer  than 
while  the  Humour  actually  poflefles  the 
Eye.  Thefecond  Part  of  the  Eye  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  is  the  Ground  or  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  properly  the  Pupil  or  Ap¬ 
ple  of  the  Eye,  and  fhould  be  large  and 
full:  It  may  be  clearly  perceiv’d,  that 
you  may  know,  if  there  be  any  Dra- 
1  gon,  t.  e.  a  white  Spot  in  the  bottom 
thereof,  which  makes  a  Horfe  blind  in 
that  Eye,  or  will  do  it  in  a  ftiort  time ; 
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this.J  Speck  at  firft  appears  no  bigger 
than  a  grain  of  Millet,  but  grows  to 
fuch  a  bignefs,  as  to  cover  the  whole 
Apple  of  the  Eye,  and  is  alfo  incurable. 
If  the  whole  bottom  of  the  Eye  be 
white,  or  of  a  tranfparent  grcenifh 
white,  ’tis  a  bad  Indication,  tho’  per¬ 
haps  the  Horfe  is  not  quite  blind,  but 
as  yet  fees  a  little:  However,  it  ought 
to  be  obferv’d,  that  if  you  look  to  his 
Eyes,  when  oppofite  to  a  white  Wall, 
the  refledion  of  it  will  make  the  Ap¬ 
ples  of  them  appear  whitifh,  and  fome- 
what  inclining  to  green,  tho’  they  be 
really  good  ;  when  this  is  perceived* 
you  may  try  whether  his  Eyes  have 
the  fame  appearance  in  another  Place. 
In  cafe  you  can  difcern  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Eye,  as  it  were  2  grains  of 
Chimney-foot  fix’d  thereto,  ’tis  a  fign 
the  Cryftal  is  tranfparent;  and  if  be- 
fides  this,  the  faid  Bottom  be  without 
fpot  or  whitenefs,  then  you  may  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  Eye  is  found. 
You  are  alfo  to  examine,  whether  an 
Eye  which  is  troubled  and  very  brown 
belefs  than  the  other;  for  if  it  be,  ’tis 
unavoidably  loft  without  recovery. 
Beware  of  thole  little  Eyes  that  are 
funk  into  ti  e  Head,  and  appear  very 
black,  and  try  if  you  can  perfedtly  fee 
thro’  the  Cryftal;  then  look  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Eye,  and  fee  that  the  Pu¬ 
pil  be  big  and  large ;  for  in  all  Eyes, 
the  fmall,  narrow  apd  long  Pupils  run 
a  greater  risk  of  lofing  the  Sight  than 
any  other. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
fome  general  Obfervations,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  quality  or  condition  of  the 
Eyes.  1.  The  Walk  or  Step  of  a  blind 
Horfe  is  always  unequal  and  uncertain, 
not  daring  to  fet  down  his  Feet  boldly, 
when  he  is  led  in  one’s  Hand ;  but  if 
the  lame  Horfe  be  mounted  by  a  vigo¬ 
rous  Rider,  and  the  Horfe  of  himleif 
be  mettled,  then  the  fear  of  the  Spurs 
will  make  him  go  refoJutely  and  free¬ 
ly,  fo  that  his  Blindnefs  fhall  fcarce  be 
perceived.  2.  Another  Mark  by  which 
a  Horfe  that  is  ftark-blind  may  be 
known,  is  that  when  he  hears  any  Per- 
fon  ent’ring  the  Stable,  he’ll  inftantly 
prick  up  hi  s  Ears,  and  move  them 
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backwards  and  forwards ;  the  reafon 
*s,  becaufe  a  fprightly  Horfe  having 
loft  his  Sight,  miftrufts  every  thing, 
and  is  continually  in  alarm,  upon  the 
feaft  Noife  he  hears,  g.  When  Horfes 
Jbave  either  the  real  or  baftard  Strangles, 
or  are  changing  the  Foal-Teeth,  or  are 
putting  out  their  upper  Tufhes,  fome 
of  them  have  their  Sight  weak  and 
troubled,  fb  that  a  Man  would  judge 
them  blind  ;  and  fometimes  they  actu¬ 
ally  become  fo.  Note,  this  Weaknefs 
of  Sight  happens  oftener  in  cafting  the 
Corner-teeth,  than  any  of  the  reft.  4. 
The  Colours  moft  fubjeCt  to  bad  Eyes, 
are  the  very  dark  Gray,  the  Flea-bitten, 
the  White-fpotted,  that  of  Peach-blof- 
foms,  and  frequently  the  Roan. 

In  Horfes,  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes 
‘  proceed  either  from  a  Defluxion  or  fal¬ 
ling  down  of  fharp  biting  Humours 
that  inflame  them,  or  from  fome  out¬ 
ward  Hurt.  In  the  former  cafe  the 
Eyes  are  wat’ry,  hot,  red  and  fwollen, 
and  the  Defluxion  advances  by  degrees ; 
hi  the  latter,  the  Malady  comes  fpeedily 
to  a  height,  and  the  Skin  on  the  outflde 
of  the  Eye  is  peel’d  off.  If  the  Diftem- 
per  takes  its  rife  from  a  PJieum  or  De- 
fluxion  ;  you  are  to  conftder  whether 
the  Rheum  be  immediately  deriv’d 
from  the  Eye,  or  from  another  aggrie¬ 
ved  Part  :  In  the  latter  Cafe,  the  redref- 
fmg  of  the  Part,  will  fet  the  Eye  free  3 
In  the  former,  ’tis  proper  to  cool  the 
Horfe’s  Blood  with  an  ounce  of  Sal 
JPrunelU  mingled  every  day  with  his 
Bran  ;  and  when  it  leflens  his  Appetite, 
to  ftiift  it  with  Liver  of  Antimony  till 
he  recover  his  Stomach,  If  the  Eye  be 
fwollen,  hot,  clos’d  up,  and  red,  or 
blaod-fhotten,  let  a  proper  Medicine  be 
forthwith  apply’d:  which  fee  under  the 
Head  Rheum  in  the  Eyes.  For  Sore- 
Eyes,  where  a  Skin  is  growing  over 
them,  “  Take  an  Egg,  break  off  the 
<c  top,  get  out  the  Yolk,  and  to  the 
u  White  add  a  little  fine  powder’d  Salt; 
ec  then  fet  the  Egg  on  the  Fire  till  it  be 
*e  reduc’d  to  a  Powder,  which  mix 
4‘  with  a  little  Honey,  and  put  it  in- 
4t  to  the  Horfe’s  Eye  with  a  Feather  : 
But  if  you  find  it  not  ftiarp  enough  to 
eat  off  the  Skin,  blow  in  the  Powder 


alone  with  a  Quill  :  Hobgobblings 
Claws  feraped  to  Powder,  and  put  in¬ 
to  a  Quill,and  blown  into  a  Man’s,  Hor- 
ie’s  or  other  Beaft’s  Eye,  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  Remedy,  which  may  be  had  at 
moft  Apothecaries  in  London,  For  a 
Blow  on  the  Eye,  Take  Honey,  and 
“  having  added  a  fmall  quantity  ofpow- 
“  der  of  Ginger,  put  it  into  your  Horfe’s 
Eye;  or  elfe,  “  Take  Hogs-lard, with 
the  Oils  of  Rofes  and  Eider,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity,  melt  them  toge¬ 
ther,  and  anoint  his  Eye  therewith. 
“  Some  Horfe’s  have  naturally  tender 
weeping  Eyes,  which  will  void  a  fharp 
eating  Humour;  which  are  eafily  cur’d 
by  bathingthem  and  the  adjacent  Parts 
with  Brandy  every  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing.  For  other  particular  Medicines 
for  Difeafes  in  the  Eyes;  fee  Blood-foot  - 
ten  Eyes,  Blows  on  the  Eye ,  Film  on  the 
Bye,  Inflammations  in  the  Eye ,  Lapis  Mi - 
rabilis,  Lunatick  Eyes ,  Moon-Eves . 

E  Y  E  DORMANT,  "a  fort  of 
Grafting  performed  in  Augufl , 

EYE  of  a  Pear,  the  Extremity  op- 
pofite  to  the  Stalk. 

EYE  PUSHING,  a  fortofGraft- 
ing  perform’d  in  June 
EYE  of  a  Tree,  a  fmall  pointed 
Knot,  to  which  the  Leaves  ftick,  and 
from  which  the  Shoots  or  Sprigs  pro¬ 
ceed. 

E  Y  E-B  R  I  G  H  T,  an  Herb  very 
good  tor  the  Eyes,  Brain  and  Memory. 

EYE-FLAP,  a  little  piece  of  Lea¬ 
ther  that  covers  the  Eye  of  a  Coach- 
horfe. 

EY  ESS  or  Nyefs  ;  a  young  Hawk 
newly  taken  out  of  the  Neft,  and  not 
able  to  Prey  for  herfelf.  It  being  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  fuch  a  Bird  to  perfection, 
fhe  muftbefed  firftin  a  cool  Room  that 
has  2  Windows,  1  to  the  North,  and 
the  other  to  the  Eaft,  which  are  to  be 
open’d  and  barred  over  with  Laths,  but 
not  fo  wide  as  for  a  Hawk  to  get  out, 
or  Vermin  to  come  in;  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  is  to  be  ftrew’d  with  frefh  Leaves, 
&c.  Her  Food  muft  be  Sparrows, 
young  Pigeons,  and  Sheeps-hearts;  and 
her  Meat  fhould  he  cut  while  fhe  is  ve¬ 
ry  young  or  little,  or  fhred  into  fmall 
Pellets,  and  fhe  fed  twice  or  thrice  a 


day. 
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prove  too  hard,  and  difcourage  he# 
then  let  her  plume  and  feed  thereupon 
Whirling  the  while,  that  fhe  may 
know  it  another  time;  that  done,  Hood 
her,  and  let  her  plume  and  tire  a  littte. 
You  may  ufe  her  to  Trains  of  Chick¬ 
en  and  Quails  ;  and  when  fhe  will  feize 
readily,  ride  out  in  a  Morning,  and 
with  Spaniels  feek  fomeBevy  of  young 
Quails,  advancing  your  Fift  aloft,  that 
the  Hawk  may  fee  them  when  they 
fpring,  flying  her  at  advantage,  and  if 
Hie  Kill,  reward  her  ;  if  (lie  mifs,  ferve 
her  with  the  train  of  a  Quail  ;.  But  for 
your  Dogs,  let  them  Hunt  on  your 
Right-Hand  when  they  Range,  but  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  Queft  and  Call,  that 
you  may  the  better  call  off  your  Hawks 
tor  which  purpoie,  when  the  is  through¬ 
ly  enter'd,  and  well  noozed,  you  may 
hold  your  Hand  low  ;  but  above  all* 
have  a  quick  Eye  to  the  Spaniels,  not 
coveting  to  be  too  near  them,  but  a 
little  above  them,  that  you  may  let 
your  Hawk  fly  Coafting  at  advantage* 
when  the  Game'fprings. 

E  Y  E-W  A  T  E  R  for  Horfest,  is  thus 
prepar’d  .  “  Take  the  Herb  Ale-hocf9 
“  or  Ground-Ivy,  the  Leaf  of  which  is 
fmaller,  thinner,  and  lets  fhining,  than 
the  common-ivy,  but  of  a  ftronger  fmell  j 
befldes,  it  dies  in  the  Winter,  whereas 
gainft  the" Sight  of  her  Eye,  but  fome-  the  creeping  Ivy  refills  the  Cold-wea- 
what  nearer  the  Beak,  but  have  fpecialj  ther,  and  therefore  they  commit  a  very 
care  that  the  Web  be  not  hurt  ;  Then,;  great  Miftake, who,  infteadofthis  make 
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day,  according  as  you  find  her  endure' 
it,  or  put  it  over. 

When  fhe  is  full  fu min’d,  and  flies* 
about,  give  her  whole  frnail  Birds,  and 
fometimes  feed  heron  your  Fift,  iufter- 
ing  her  to  ftrain  and  kill  the  Birds  in 
your  Hands,  and  fometimes  put  live 
Birds  into  her  Room,  and  let  her  kill 
and  feed  on  them  ;  and  hereby  you  will 
not  only  Neul  her,  but  take  her  off 
from  that  fcurvy  quality  of  hiding  her 
Prey  j  again,  go  every  Morning  into 
the  Room,  and  call  her  to  your  Fift  : 
As  foon  as  (lie  has  put  forth  all  her  Fea¬ 
thers,  take  her  out  of  the  Chamber  and 
furnifh  her  with  Bells,  Bewets,  Jefles 
and  Lines  5  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  feel  her  at  firft,  that  fhe  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  endure  the  Hood  and  Handling  ;  and 
the  Hood  fhouid  be  a  Rafter,  one  that 
is  large  and  eafie,  which  muft  be  put 
on,  and  pulled  off  frequently,  ftroaking 
her  often  on  the  Head,  till  fhe  hands 
gently  ;  and  in  the  Evening  unfeel  her 
by  Candle-light.  And  now  feeling  arid 
unfeeling  have  been  mention'd,  it  will 
be  proper  to  fhew  how  to  Seel  a  Hawk 
after  the  beft  manner. 

Having  prepar’d  a  Needle  threaded 
with untwifted  Thread, Caft  your  Hawk, 
take  her  ]?y  the  Beak,  and  put  the  Nee¬ 
dle  through  her  Eye-lid,  not  right  a- 


put  your  Needle  thro'  the  other  Eye-lid 
drawing  the  ends  of  the  Thread  toge¬ 
ther,  which  tye  over  the  Beak  with  a 
ftraight  Knot;  cut  off  the  Threads  near 
the  end  of:  the  Knot,  and  twift  them 
together,  that  the  Eye-lids  may  be  raf¬ 
fed  fo  upwards,  that  the  Hawk  may 
not  fee  at  all;  but  as  the  Thread  flack- 
fhe  will  be  able  to  fee  backwards 
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only,  which  is  the  reafon  that  the  Thread 
is  put  nearer  the  Beak.  ( 

When  your  Eyefs  is  won  to  the  Hand 
and  Fift,  let  her  kill  fmall  Birds  there¬ 
on,  then  call  her  2  or  3  days  or  longer, 
till  fhe  come  far  off ;  afterwards  take 
a  live  Pigeon  tyed  by  the  Foot,  and  ftir 


ufe  of  Ivy  that  creeps  on  the  Ground  ; 
“  Take  I  fay,  4handfulsof  tru tGround- 
Ivy ,  beat  it  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  with 
the  Whites  of  6  hard  Eggs;  then  add 
half  a  pint  of  very  dear  White-wine, 
Rofe-water  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  Sugar- 
candy  and  white  Vitriol ,  of  each  am 
ounce  and  a  half ;  pound  thefe  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  incorporate  them  very 
well  with  the  Peftie,  ftrewing  upon 
“  them  an  ounce  of  white  Salt  ;  Then 
cover  the  Mortar,  and  place  it  in  a  Cel¬ 
lar;  after  it  has  flood  there  y  or  6  hours, 
pour  the  whole  Compofition  intoaHip- 
pocras  Bag  of  clean  white  Serge,  and 
fet  aVeffel  underneath,  to  receive  the 
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it  till  your  Hawk  bite' at,  and  feize  it;  i  Water  that  drops  thro’,  which  is  to  be 
but  be  not  far  off,  that  you  may  quick- j  preferved  in  aGlafs-Bottlej  every  Morn- 
Jy  help  her  at  the  fir  ft,  left  the  Pigeon  ing  and  Evening  pour  fome  of  it  into 
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the  Horfe’s  Eye.  There  are  few  'Rheums 
which  this  Water  will  not  cure;  but 
if  there  remain  a  white  Film  or  Skin 
upon  the  Ey  e,  you  mu  ft  confume  it 
with  Powders  proper  for  that  ufe.  a. 
For  another  fort  of  Eye* water,  being 
a  cheap  and  eafy  Medicine,  “  Take  a 
**  piece  of  Blue  or  Cyprus  Copperas,  in- 
“  fufe  it  in  Plantain-water,  or  that  of 
<c  Fennel,  or  of  Eye-bright,  Rue,  Celan- 
«*  dine,  Rofes,  or  Chervil,  or  for  want 
‘c  of  thefe,  in  common  Water.  Pour 
dome  of  the  blueifh  Infufion  into  the 
Eye,  as  being  a  Balfamick  Aftringent  of 
admirable  efficacy  againft  Redneis  and 
Inflammations  in  that  Part,  applying 
at  the  fame  time  a  proper  Ointment  ; 
which  fee  in  the  Article  Ointment  for 
Rheums  in  the  Eyes. 

EYRE  of  the  Foreft,  the  Juftice- 
feat  or  Court,  which  us’d  to  be  held 
every  5  Years,  by  the  Juftices  of  the 
Foreft,  journying  up  and  down  for  that 
purpofe. 

E  YRIE,  a  Brood  or  Neft;  a  Place 
where  Hawks  build  and  hatch  their 
Young. 


F. 

FA  BRICK,  a  Building. 

FABRICK-L  A  N  D  S,  fuch 
Lands  as  are  given  towards  the  re¬ 
building,  repairing,  or  maintaining  of 
Cathedrals  or  other  Churches. 

FACTOR,  an  Agent  for  a  Mer¬ 
chant  beyond  Sea  ;  one  that  buys  and 
fells  Goods,  as  aTruftee  for  other  Mer¬ 
chants  or  Traders. 

FACTORAGE,  otherwife  call’d 
Trovifion  or  Ccmmijficn ,  the  Wages  al¬ 
lowed  to  a  Fa&or,  i.  e .  fo  much  for 
every  100  Pounds  value  of  the  Proceed 
of  Goods  bought  or  fold  by  the  faid 
Fa&or,  which  is  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  diftance  of  the  Factory  or 
Place  of  Trade. 

F  A  C  TOR  Y,  a  Place  beyond  the 


Setts,  where  Merchants  Factors  refide 
for  the  conveniency  of  Trade  5  alfo  a 
Company  of  Factors. 

FAGGOT  of  Steel,  (in  Traffick)  the 
quantity  of  a  120  Pound  weight. 

FALCON  or  FAUCON,  a  large 

fort  of  Hawk. 

FALCON  GENTLE,  a  Bird  fo 
call'd  from  her  familiar*  courteous  Dif- 
pofltion  ;  but  lhe  is  withal,  valiant* 
ftrong,  and  better  able  to  endure  ftrefs 
of  Weather  than  any  other  Hawk.  In 
the  choice  of  one,  obfervethat  (he  have 
wide  Naves ,  high  and  large  Eye-lids,  a 
great  black  Eye,  a  round  Head,  fome- 
what  full  on  the  top  ;  a  fhort,  thick 
azure  Beak,  and  an  indifferent  high 
Neck  5  curled  Feathers  under  the  clap 
of  the  Beak,  with  a  good  large  and 
round  flefhy  Breaft  :  She  muft  be  alfo 
ftrong,  hard,  ftiff-banded,  broad-fhoul- 
der'd  ;  having  (lender  Sails,  full  Sides, 
long  and  great  Thighs,  ftrong  and  fhort 
Arms*  large  Feet,  with  the  fear  of  the 
Foot  foft  and  blueifh,  black  Pounces ; 
long  Wings  that  crofs  the  Train,  which 
muft  be  fhort  and  very  pliable.  As  for 
her  natural  Inclination,  fhe  takes  de¬ 
light  in  flying  the  Hern  every  way,  ei¬ 
ther  from  her  Wings  to  the  Down- 
come,  alfo  from  theFift  and  afore-hand  5 
and  is  mod  excellent  at  the  River  or 
Brook,  efpecially  at  large  Fowl ;  as  the 
Shoveler,  wild  Goofe,  { &c.  If  fhe  be 
an  Eyefs,  you  may  venture  her  at  the 
Crane ;  otherwife  fhe  will  not  be  hardy 
and  bold.  And  indeed,  it  may  be  taken 
for  a  general  Remark,  that  Hawks 
prove  more  Valiant  or  Cowards,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  firft  Quarry’d  ;  and 
if  you  take  them  out  of  the  Eyrie  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  fummed  and  hard- 
penned,  their  Wings  muft  never  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  to  perfection;  but  their 
Legs  will  be  apt  to  wear  crooked,  and 
their  Train  ;  long  Feathers  and  Flags 
become  all  full  of  Taints, 

When  you  take  a  Falcon,  you  muff 
Seel  her  in  fuch  manner,  that  as  the 
Seeling  fbckens,  fhe  may  be  able  to  fee 
what  Proviflon  is  ft’raight  before  her, 
which  fhe  will  better  do  fothan  anyo- 
ther  way,  and  be  fore  you  do  not  Seel 
her  to  hard.  One  alfo  that  is  lately  ta¬ 
ken 
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Iceftf  ought  to  have  all  new  Furniture  j 
fuch  as  new  Jeftes  of  good  Leather, 
Mailed  Leafhes,  with  Buttons  at  the 
end,  and  new  Bewets.  Youmuft  have 
a  fmall  round  Stick  likewife  hanging 
in  a  String,  with  which  you  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  ftroke  your  Hawk  5  and  the 
oftner  ttis  done,  you’ll  Man  her  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  fooner :  She  is  to  have  2  good 
Bells,  that  fo  fhe  may  more  readily  be 
either  found  or  heard  when  {he  ftirs  or 
lerates  :  Her  Hood  Ihould  be  well  fa- 
fhioned,  raifed  and  bofted  againtt:  her 
Eyes;  deep,  and  yet  ftraight  enough  be¬ 
neath,  that  it  may  the  better  fatten  a- 
bout  her  Head,  without  hurting  her  ; 
and  her  Beak  and  Talons  are  to  be  a 
little  coped,  but  not  fo  near  as  to  make 
them  bleed  :  Her  Food  is  to  be  good 
and  warm,  twice  or  thrice  a  Day,  till 
fhe  be  full  gorged,  confifting  either  of 
Pigeons,  Larks,  or  other  live  Birds  $ 
and  that  becaufe  you  mutt  break  her  oft' 
by  degrees  from  her  accuftomedFeeding. 

When  you  feed  her,  you  are  to  Whoop 
and  Lure,  as  you  do  by  a  Hawk,  that 
fhe  may  know  where  you  will  give 
her  Meat ;  unhood  her  gently,  giving 
her  2  or  3  Bits,  and  putting  her  Hood 
on  again,  give  her  as  much  more  5  but 
be  iu re  fhe  is  clofe  Seeled,  and  after  3 
or  4  Days  letten  her  Diet.  At  going  to 
Bed,  fet  her  on  a  Pearch  by  you,  that 
you  may  awaken  her  often  in  the  Night, 
continuing  to  do  fo  till  fhe  grow  tame 
and  gentle  :  When  fhe  begins  to  feed 
eagerly,  give  her  Sheeps-heart  5  and 
now  you  may  begin  to  unhood  her  by 
Day,  but  it  mutt  be  done  far  from 
Company  $  Feed  her  and  Hood  her  a- 
gain,  and  feed  her  as  before ;  but  take 
care  you  fright  her  not  with  any  thing, 
when  you  unhood  her  ;  and  if  you  can 
Reclaim  her  without  over- watching. 
Your  Falcon  mutt  be  born  continually 
ontheFitt  till  fhe  be  throughly  Manned, 
and  induced  to  feed  in  Company  :  For 
2  or  3  Days  give  her  wattl’d  Meat,  and 
then  Plumage,  accordingly  as  you  e- 
tteemher  foul  within,-  if  fheCaft,  hood 
her  again,  and  give  her  nothing  till  fhe 
Gleam  after  her  Catting  ;  but  when  fhe 
Las  Gleamed  and  Catt,  give  her  a  little 
Lot  .Meat  4ia  Company  ;  and  towards 
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Evening,  let  her  plume  a  Hen's  Wing 
likewife  in  Company:  Cleanie  the  Fea¬ 
thers  of  her  Catting,  if  foul  and  flimy  5  if 
fhe  be  clean  within,  give  her  gentle  Call¬ 
ings  j  and  when  (he  is  well  Reclaimed, 
Manned,  and  made  eager  and  fliarp  fet, 
you  may  venture  to  feed  heron  the  Lure! 

But  3  things  are  to  be  confider’d  be¬ 
fore  your  Lure  be  fhew’d  her*  1.  That 
fhe  be  bold  and  familiar  in  Company, 
and  not  afraid  of  Dogs  and  Horfes.  2! 
Sharp-fet  and  hungry,  having  regard  to 
the  hour  of  Morning  and  Evening  when 
you  would  Lure  her..  3,  Clean  within, 
and  the  Lure  well  garni  tti’d  with  Meat 
on  both  fides :  When  you  intend  to  give 
her  the  length  of  a  Leafe,  you  mutt: 
abfcond  your  felf  1  Ihe  mutt  alfo  be  un¬ 
hooded,  and  have  a  bit  or  2  given  her 
on  the  Lure,  as  fhe  fits  on  your  Fitt  § 
that  done,  take  the  Lure  from  her,  and 
fo  hide  it  that  fhe  may  not  fee  it  5  when* 
fhe  is  unfeeled,  catt  the  Lure  fo  near 
her,  that  fhe  may  catch  it  within  the 
length  of  her  Leafh;  and  as  foon  as  fhe 
has  feiYd  it,  ufe  your  Voice  as  Falcon¬ 
ers  do  ;  Feeding  her  upon  the  Lure  oil 
the  Ground,  with  the  Heart  and  warm 
Thigh  of  a  Pullet. 

After  having  fo  lur’d  your  Falcon,  in 
the  Evening  give  her  but  little  Meat  ; 
and  let  this  Luring  be  fo  timely,  that 
you  may  give  her  Plumage  and  a  juck 
of  a  Joynt  next  Morning  on  your  Fitt? 
wnen  fhe  has  Call  and  Gleamed,  give 
her  a  little  beaching  of  warm  Meat,-  a- 
bout  Noon,  tye  a  Creance  to  her  Leafe, 
go  into  the  Field,  there  give  her  a  bit 
or  2  upon  the  Lure,  and  unieize  her  5 
if  you  find  Hie  is  fharp-fet,  and  has  ea¬ 
gerly  feiz’d  on  the  Lure,  let  a  Man  hold 
her,  to  let  her  off  to  the  Lure  ;  then 
unwind  the  Creance,  and  draw  it  after 
you  a  good  way,  and  let  him  who  has 
the  Bird  hold  his  Right-hand  on  the 
Tafiel  of  her  Hood  ready  to  unhood 
her,  as  foon  as  you  begin  to  Lure ;  to 
which  if  fhe  come  well,  floop  roundly 
upon  it,  and  haftily  feize  it,  let  her 
catt  2  or  3  bits  thereon  :  That  done, 
unfeize,  take  her  off  the  Lure,  and  de¬ 
liver  again  to  the  Perfon  that  held  her, 
and  going  farther  off  the  Lure,  feed 
her  as  before  ;  aqd  fo  daily  farther  and 
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farther  off  the  Lure  :  Afterwards  you 
may  Lure  her  in  Company,  but  do  not 
fright  her}  and  having  us’d  her  to  the 
Lure  on  Foot,  do  it  alfo  on  Horfe-back ; 
which  may  be  fooner  accomplifh’d,  by 
caufing  Horfemen  to  be  about  'you, 
when  you  Lure  her  on  Foot  :  ’Tis  alfo 
fooner  done,  by  rewarding  her  upon 
the  Lure  on  Horfe  back  among  Horfe¬ 
men  ;  and  when  fhe  is  grown  familiar 
this  way,  let  lomebody  a  foot  hold  the 
Hawk  ‘f  and  he  that  is  on  Horfe-back, 
muff  call,  and  caff  the  Lure  about  his 
Head,  while  the  Holder  takes  off  the 
Hood  by  the  Taffel  }  and  it  fhe  feize ea¬ 
gerly  on  the  Lure  without  fear  of  a 
Man  or  Horfe,  then  take  off  the  Cre- 
ance,  and  Lure  at  a  greater  Di  fiance, 
Laftly,  if  you  would  have  her  love  Dogs 
as  well  as  the  Lure,  call  Dogs  when 
you  give  her  Plumage.  See  Bathing , 
Enfeaming,  etc.  of  a  Falcon. 

FALCONER,  one  that  tames, 
manages  and  looks  after  Falcons  or  o- 
ther  Hawks.  His  Bufinefs  fhould  be  to 
confider  the  quality  and  mettle  of  his 
Hawks,  and  to  know  which  of  them 
he  fhould  fly  early,  and  which  late :  He 
snuff  alfo  be  fond  of  his  Hawks,  pati¬ 
ent,  and  cleanly  in  clearing  them  from 
Lice,  Nits,  and  the  like  Vermin  ;  and 
rather  keep  them  high  and  full  of  Flefh, 
than  poor  and  low,  which  makes  them, 
fubjedf  to  divers  Infirmities. 

Every  Night  after  Flying,  the  Fal¬ 
coner  fhould  give  his  Hawk  Calling, 
one  while  Plumage,  fometimes  Pellets 
of  Cotton,  and  at  another  time  Phy- 
fick,  as  he  findsthemDifeafed;  he  muff 
alfo  every  Evening  make  the  place  clean 
under  her  Pearch,  to  the  end  that  by 
Calling,  he  may  know  whether  fhe 
wants  Scouring  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  :  Neither  let  him  forget  every 
Evening  to  Water  his  Hawk,  except 
fuch  Days  wherein  fhe  has  bathed  }  af¬ 
ter  which,  at  Night  fhe  fhould  be  put 
into  a  warm  Room,  having  a  Pearch 
with  a  Candle  burning  by  her  }  where 
fhe  is  to  fit  unhooded,  if  file  benotRa- 
mage,  that  fo  fhe  may  prune  and  pick 
herfelf,  and  rejoice  by  enoiling  herfelf 
after  bathing  }  the  next  Morning  he 
@ughc  to  Weather  her,  and  let  her  Caff, 
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if  fhe  has  not  done  it  already,  keeping 
her  ftill  Hooded  till  he  carry  her  into 
the  Field  :  But  farther,  in  Feeding  her, 
he  muff  take  care  not  to  do  it  with  1 
forts  of  Meats  at  a  time,  and  what  is 
given  her  fhould  be  very  fweet. 

If  the  Falconer  has  occafion  to  go  a- 
broad,  he  muff  be  careful  that  he  do  not 
pearch  his  Hawk  too  high  from  the 
Ground,  for  fear  of  Bating  and  hang¬ 
ing  by  the  Heels,  by  which  means  fhe 
may  fpoil  herfelf}  but  he  fhould  carry 
powder’d  Mummy,  and  other  Medi¬ 
cines,  with  him  into  the  Field,  where 
flie  frequently  meets  with  many  Acci¬ 
dents  }  neither  is  he  to  forget  to  take 
with  him  any  of  his  Hawking  Imple¬ 
ments.  Laffly,  he  muff  be  skilful  to 
make  his  Lures,  Hoods  of  all  forts,  Jef- 
fes,  Bewets,  and  other  neceffary  Fur¬ 
niture.  Neither  ought  he  to  be  with¬ 
out  his  Coping-Irons,  .  to  Cope  his 
Hawk’s  Beak,  if  over  grown,  or  to  cut 
his  Pounces  and  Talons,  as  there  {hall 
be  occafion  ;  nor  fhould  his  Cauting- 
Irons  be  wanting. 

F  A  L  D  A  G  E,  an  ancient  Privilege 
which  feveral  Lords  referv'd  to  them- 
fielves,  of  fetting  up  Sheep-folds  or 
Pens  in  any  Fields  within  their  Manours, 
the  better  to  manure  them  5  and  this 
not  only  with  their  own,  but  with  their 
Tenants  Sheep,  which  was  termed  Secla 
fakU,  and  in  fome  old  Charters  Fold  feca. 
This  Faldage  in  fiome  places  is  cail'd  a 
Fold-courfe  or  Free-hold. 

FALLING-SICKNESS,  a  Di- 
ftemper  that  Hens  are  fometimes  liable 
to.  They  will  fall  away  ftrangely ,  and 
will  not  eat  ;  and  fometimes  remain 
without  Motion,  or  if  they  have  any 
Motions,  they  will  be  odd  and  furpriz- 
ing  ones.  The  Country  Houfewives 
for  a  long  time  thought  their  Poultry 
bewitch'd ;  but  it  is  caufed  by  Vapours 
afeending  to  their  Heads.  It  common¬ 
ly  kills  them  :  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
Cure.  The  common  Remedy  is  to  cut 
off  the  Ends  of  their  Claws,  and  to 
wet  them  often  with  fome  Wine,  and 
feed  them  with  boil’d  Barley  for  4  or  y 
Days,  and  then  Purge  them  with  Beets 
and  Cabbage,  and  afterwards  to  give 
them  pure  Wheat/  turning  them  foefe 
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into  the  Yard.  They  muft  not  by  any 
means  have  Hemp-feed. 

FALLING  of  the  "Fundament ; 
comes  feveral  ways,  either  by  Weaknefs, 
theHorfe  being  poorly  fed,  or  by  fome 
Cold,  which  occafions  a  Scouring  and 
Flux  of  Blood  ;  againft  which,  among 
other  things  that  are  prefcrib’d,  i,  Take 
Garden-Creffes ,  and  having  dryed  them 
to  Powder,  put  up  the  Fundament  with 
your  Hand  j  and  then  drew  the  Pow¬ 
der  thereon  }  after  that,  lay  a  little  Ho¬ 
ney  on  j  and  again,  ftrew  more  of  the 
Powder,  mixing  therewith  the  Powder 
of  Cummin,  2.  Otherwife  take  white 
Salt ,  made  into  fine  Powder,  of  which 
ftrew  a  little  upon  the  Gut ;  then  take 
a  piece  of  Lard ,  and  having  fir  ft  boil’d 
Mallow-leaves  till  they  be  foft,  let  them 
be  beaten  well  with  the  Lard ,  in  order 
to  be  made  up  like  a  Suppofitory,  and 
laid  on  the  part  once  a  day,  till  it  be 
whole.  3.  Burn  a  fmall  Faggot,  made 
of  the  green  Boughs  of  a  Willow-tree, 
in  a  clean  place,  to  Allies  j  and  after 
the  Horfe’s  Fundament  is  wafhed  with 
water,  ftrewfome  of  the  fineftofthem 
upon  it,  and  put  it  up  into  its  place  a- 
gain,  with  your  warm  Hand  *  then  tye 
down  his  Tail  between  his  hinder  Legs, 
to  his  Surcingle,  pretty  ftraight,  and  it 
will  knit  very  ftrong  again.  4.  White 
Pepper  that  has  been  beat  and  fearced 
very  fine,  being  ftrewed  thereon,  and 
ufed  as  the  other,  is  alfo  very  good, 
y.  Beat  6  Drams  of  Salt  of  Lead  with 
half  a  pint  of  Goats-milk ,  or  (for  want 
of  that )  of  Cows-milk ,  till  they  be  well 
incorporated  ;  you  muft  firft  pound  the 
Salt  of  Lead  in  a  Mortar,  and  pour  on 
the  Milk  by  degrees,  beating  and  mix¬ 
ing  them  together  all  the  while,  till 
they  be  reduced  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
Liquid  Ointment  :  Sometimes  the  Salt 
of  Lead  imbibes  a  larger  quantity  of 
Milk ,  than  at  other  times ;  and  there¬ 
fore  you  muft  pour  into  the  Mortar, 
only  what  is  fufficient  to  bring  it  to 
the  fore-mention’d  Form  :  Put  a  Tent 
up  the  Fundament  dipt  in  this  Ointment , 
and  anoint  the  whole  part  with  it,  re¬ 
peating  the  Application  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  when 
the  Falling  of  the  Fundament  is  occalion- 
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ed  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  Tail,  and 
accompany’d  with  a  great  Swelling, 
the  Horfe  is  in  a  very  dangerous  Con¬ 
dition  ;  for  ’tis  almoft  ever  a  fign  of 
a  Gangreen  in  the  Tail,  that  will  ipread 
towards  the  Back  ;  and  therefore  after 
an  unfuccefsfultryalof  this  Remedy. you 
may  give  him  over  for  loft.  6.  Take 
Powder  of  burnt  Oifler-fhells  2  ounces, 
the  middle  Bark  of  an  Afh-tree ,  frefh 
and  green,  4  ounces  5  good  Honey ,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  half  a  pound 
of  the  Leaven’d  Dough  of  a  Rye-loaf 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  Oven  j  beat 
the  Afh-bark,  and  incorporate  it  with 
the  reft  of  the  Ingredients,  without 
heat,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  Poultice , 
which  muft  be  apply’d  cold  to  the  Fun¬ 
dament,  and  the  Application  renewed 
every  12  Hours  j  if  you  cannot  procure 
the  Green-bark,  you  may  take  the  dry , 
diminifhing  the  Dofe  to  2  ounces,  and 
beating  it  to  Powder.  Galen’s  Cooling 
Cerate,  Album  Rhafis ,  and  fome  other 
Galenical  Remedies,  may  be  fometimes 
ufeful  in  this  cafe,  but  inferiour  to  the 
other  in  efficacy.  It  happens  not  un- 
frequently,  that  the  Diftemper  conti¬ 
nues  obftinate,  after  a  fruidefs]  tryal 
of  all  thefe  Applications.  In  this  cafe, 
as  foon  as  the  Inflammation  and  great 
Heat  are  remov’d,  you  may  cut  off  the 
part  of  the  Fundament  that  hangs  out, 
with  a  fharp  ICnife  heated  Red-hot,  to 
prevent  a  Flux  of  Blood.  Sometimes 
the  Fundament  fhrinks  into  its  place,  if 
the  Horfe  be  fuffer’d  to  reft  about  half 
an  Hour  j  but  half  falls  out  again,  if 
you  make  him  Trot  50  Paces,  which 
is  a  fign  of  a  Fijlula^  and  therefore  you 
muft  take  hold  of  it  when  it  falls  out, 
and  tying  a  ftrong  Pack-thread  about 
it,  cut  it  quite  off  with  a  red-hot  Knife; 
afterwards  you  are  to  anoint  the  Wound 
every  day  wi}h  Album-Rhafis,  till  the 
Scurf  fall,  and  then  rub  the  Fjefh  with 
'  Sic  cat  hum  Ruhr  urn. 

FALLING-EVIL  ;  a  Difeafe  fel- 
dom  feen  in  Horfes,  being  no  other  than 
the  F ailing ficknefs,  proceeding  from  ill 
Blood,  and  cold  thin  Phlegm,  gathered 
together  in  the  fore-part  of  the  Head, 
between  the  Panicle  and  the  Brain, 
which  being  difperfed  over  the  whole 
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Brain,  fuddenly  caufes  the  Bead  to  fall, 
and  bereaves  him  of  all  Senfe  for  a  time. 
Spanijh ,  Italian,  and  French  Horfes,  are 
more  fubjeid  to  this  Didemper  than 
the  Englijh.  'Tis  known  by  thefe  Signs : 
V/hen  they  are  Falling,  their  Bodies  will 
quiver  and  quake,  and  their  Mouths 
foam  ;  and  when  his  thought  they  are 
dying,  they'll  fuddenly  rife  up  and  fall 
to  their  Meat. 

To  cure  this  Didemper,  i.  Take  a 
pretty  quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Neck, 
and  4  or  y  days  after,  let  your  Horfe 
Blood  in  the  Temple-Veins,  and  on  his 
Eye-Veins  $  then  anoint  the  Body  all 
Over  with  a  comfortable  FritSfion  ;  but 
the  Head  and  Ears  mud  be  bathed  with 
Oil  of  Bay,  Liquid  Fitch,  and  Tat  mixed 
together,  putting  fome  of  it  into  his 
Ears  ;  then  make  him  a  Canvas-Cap, 
quilted  with  Wooll,  to  keep  his  Head 
warm  3  and  give  him  a  Purging  or 
Scouring.  But  if  the  Difeafe  continue 
hull,  pierce  the  Skin  of  his  Forehead 
with  an  hot  Iron  in  divers  places,  and 
anoint  it  with  fweet  Butter;  tor  there¬ 
by  you’ll  draw  out  the  grofs  Humours 
that  opprefs  the  Brain  ;  keep  him  warm 
in  the  Stable  during  the  time  of  his 
Phyficking.  2.  Others  perfcribe  a 
Spoonful  of  the  Powder  of  dry ed  Mifile- 
toe,  that  grows  upon  the  Apple-tree, 
which  is  fhaped  much  like  Ivy-leaves, 
to  be  given  him  in  half  a  pint  of  Ca¬ 
nary. 

F  A  L  LO  W,  being  of  a  palifh  Red- 
Colour  like  that  of  a  Brick  half-burnt  3 
as  A  fallow  Deer. 

FALLOW-FIELD  or  FAL¬ 
LOW-GROUND,  Land  laid  up,  or 
that  has  lain  untilled  for  a  confiderable 
time. 

To  FALLOW,  to  prepare  Land 
by  ploughinglong  before  it  is  plough'd 
for  Seed,  to  do  this  twice  is  to  Tvpi-fal- 
low,  and  to  do  it  thrice  is  to  Trifallow . 
See  Ploughing  up  of  Land.  For  a  Scald- 
mg  Fallow  ;  fee  Sour  Lands. 

"FALSE  QUARTER,  (among 
Farriers')  a  Cleft,  Crack,  or  Chink 
Ihmetimes  on  the  outlide,  but  for  the 
moil  part  on  the  in  lid  e  of  a  Horfe's 
Hoof,  befng  an  un found  Quarter  that 
appears  like  a  piece  put  in,  and  not  all 
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entire;  }tis  accompany’d  with  a  violent 
Pain,  and  opening  as  the  Horfe  fets  his 
Foot  to  the  Ground.  This  Didemper, 
as  to  the  inward  Caufe,  is  the  effedfof 
a  dry,  brittle  Hoof,  and  narrow  Heels; 
it  comes  by  ill  fnooing  and  paring,  or 
elfe  by  gravelling,  or  a  prick  with,  a 
Nail  or  Stub,  which  will  occafion  halt¬ 
ing,  and  water ifh  Blood  will  iffue  out 
of  the  Cleft.  For  Cure,  having  cut  a- 
way  the  old  corrupt  Hoof,  “  Take  the 
Whites  of  9  Egg?,  Powder ?of  In- 
“  cenfe,  unflack'd  Lime,  Maffick,  Ver- 
“  degreafe  and  Salt,  of  each  3  ounces, 
“  and  mingle  thefe  together;  then  dip 
in  as  much  Hards  as  will  cover  the 
Fore-hoof,  apply  it  to  the  Sorrance,  and 
all  about  it  lay  Swine’s  Greafe,  an  Inch 
thick  or  more;  do  this  likewife  under¬ 
neath,  and  tye  all  on  fo  fad,  as  that  it 
may  not  be  dined  for  a  whole  Fort¬ 
night  at  lead;  then  apply  it  frefh  again, 
and  the  Hoife  will  require  no  other 
Dredlng  to  compleat  the  Cure.  2.  O- 
thers  recommend  the  following  Method. 
Draw  the  Falfe  Quarter  with  a  Draw¬ 
ing-Iron,  fo  near  to  the  quick,  that  a 
dewey  Moidure  flows  out;  that  done, 
put  a  Hoop  of  Wood  near  an  Inch  broad, 
and  very  thin,  twice  about  the  Coro¬ 
net,  fattening  it  on  both  ddes  with  a 
piece  of  Filletting;  the  Place  being  firft 
anointed  as  well  as  the  Hards  with  the 
following  Ointment.-  “  Take  Roots  of 
“  Harts-tongue,  Comfrey  and  Mallows, 

“  of  each  half  a  pound  .*  Slice  thefe 
u  fmall,  and  boil  them  in  2  quarts  of 
“  Alicant,  till  they  become  fot t :  Then 
drain  them  thro’  a  fine  Searcer,  and 
add  “  Fmce-Turpentine,  new  Wax, 

“  BurgundyPitch,  of  each  half  a  pound ; 

<c  black  Pitch  4  ounces,  and  a  quart  of 
“  the  olded  Oil-Oiive:  Melt  and  boil 
all  (except  the  Turpentine)  till  they  be 
well  imbodied;  then  take  off  the  Vef- 
fel  from  the  Fire,  and  flip  in  your  Tur¬ 
pentine,  dirring  the  whole  Compound 
about  till  it  be  cold.  See  Quarters 
and  Seams. 

FAMAGUSTA,  one  of  the  bed 
fort  of  early  Apples. 

FAN,  an  Indrument  which  by  its 
motion  gathers  Wind,  and  is  ufeful  in 
the  Winnowing  of  Corn, 

To 
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To  FARCE  WOOLL,  is  to  clip 
off  the  upper  and  more  hairy  part  of  it. 

FARCIN,  FARCY  or  FASH 
IONS,  a  creeping  Ulcer,  and  the  moft 
loathibme,  {linking,  and  filthy  Difeafe 
that  can  befal  an  Horfe  ;  proceeding 
from  corrupt  Blood  engender’d  in  the 
Body,  by  over-heats  and  colds;  which 
begins  firft  with  hard  Knots  and  Pudles, 
that  at  lad  by  fpreading  and  dilating 
themfelves  will  over-run  the  Beads 
whole  Body:  But  it  commonly  riles  in 
a  Vein,  or  near  fome  Mafler-Vein,  that 
feeds  and  nourifhes  the  Difeafe.  Some¬ 
times  ’tis  occafion’d  by  Spur-galling 
with  rufly  Spurs,  Snaffle,  Bit,  or  the 
like;  asalfbbythe  Biting  of  fome  other 
Horfe  infedled  with  the  faid  Difeafe; 
or  it  it  be  in  the  Leg,  it  may  come  by 
one  Leg’s  interfering  with  the  other, 
and  feveral  other  ways. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  pre- 
fcribed  for  the  Cure  of  this  Didemper. 
i.  After  the  Horfe  is  Blooded  well,  for 
an  outward  Application,  take  Oil  of  Bay 
and  Euphorbium  mixed  together,  and  a- 
noint  the  Knots  therewith ;  or  bathe  the 
place  with  the  Stale  of  an  Ox  or  Cow, 
and  with  an  Herb  call’d  Lions-foot ,  boil¬ 
ed  together :  or  Tallow  and  Horfe -Jung 
melted  together ;  dr  burn  the  Knots  with 
an  hot  Iron ;  or  wafh  the  Sore  with  Salt , 
Vinegar ,  Allum,  Verdegreafe ,  green  Cop¬ 
peras »  and  Gunpowder ,  boil’d  in  Chamber- 
lye-,  or  a  pennyworth  of  Tar,  2  of 
white  Mercury ,  and  2  handfuls  of  Pigeons 
dung ,  made  into  a  Salve  to  anoint  them 
with,  prove  an  effectual  Remedy.  2. 
To  accompiiffl  the  Cure  with  2  Dofes. 
’tis  propos’d  to  take  the  inner  Rind  of 
Elder ,  the  inner  Rind  of  the  Walnut-tree , 
and  the  fame  of  the  Barberry-tree ,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity,  and  not  above 
an  handfui  in  all;  boil  thefeima  quart _ 
of  flrong  Beer  a  little  while,  then  take 
out  the  Barks,  and  add  thereto  Turme 
rick,  Fenugreek,  and  2  Nut-galls  pow 
der’d,  with  the  Powder  of  Grains  of 
Faradife ,  about  an  ounce  of  all  of  them; 
which  boil  in  the  fame  Beer  as  long  as 
before;  then  fweeten  the  Liquor  with 
Treacle,  and  give  it  your  Horfe  luke¬ 
warm  in  the  Morning  fading,  and  let 
hiifi  fad  1  pr  3  Hours  after;  If  you  put 
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into  it  a  fmall  handful  of  Stonecrop,  it 
will  be  the  better :  The  Buds  of  the 
Farcy  mud  be  waffled  Morning  and 
Night  with  a  Water  made  of  green 
Copperas,  boiled  a  little  while  in  a  quart 
of  Chamber  lye ;  into  which,  before  boil¬ 
ing,  you  are  to  put  in  a  good  quantity 
of  Salt  or  Brine,  3,  The  following 
Receipt  for  outward  Application  only, 
mud  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  will 
cure  not  only  the  Buds  of  it,  but  an 7 
foul  Scab,  Leprofie,  or  Mange,  viz.  Af¬ 
ter  you  have  let  the  Horfe  Blood,  take 
3  pints  of  old  Urine,  and  a  pint  of  Vi¬ 
negar,  or  Verjuice,  to  which  add  half  a 
pound  of  the  drongefl  Stalks  of  To¬ 
bacco  you  can  get,  but  let  them  be  fird: 
bruifed  and  laid  a  deep  in  the  Urine  all 
night  before  they  are  boiled;  when  you 
have  fo  done,  let  this  Compound  over 
the  Fire,  and  put  thereto  an  ounce  o£ 
Flower  of  Brimjione ,  and  boil  all  togey, 
ther  till  they  come  to  a  quart;  then 
drain  out  the  Liquor  from  the  Stalks, 
and  anoint  the  infected  Parts  there¬ 
with,  till  they  be  well.  4.  But  to  cure 
this  Didemper  when  ’tis  in  the  Hcadi 
after  Bleeding,  bruife  fb  much  Heufleek 
and  Hemlock  as  will  make  2  Spoonfuls 
of  the  Juice  of  each  of  them,  and  add 
thereto  2  Spoonfuls  of  Sallet-Oilj  fill  each 
of  the  Horfe’s  Ears  full  of  it,  leaving 
only  fo  much  room  as  you  may  put 
Wool!  or  Flax  upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  the 
better;  then  ditch  up  bis  Ears  for  24 
Hours,  when  you  may  take  out  the  Stud, 
y.  There  is  is  a  Drink  prefcrib’d  for  the  * 
cure  of  the  mod  malignant  Farcy,  in 
this  manner ;  take  the  inner  Rind  of 
the  Rasbcrry-tree,  Herb-grace ,  Sage, 
Wormwood,  Fennel ,  Lungwort ,  of  each  an 
handful,  chopp’d  fmall,  Annife-feeds, 
Turbick ,  Turmerick ,  and  round  Birth-wort , 
about  2  ounces  of  all  of  them  beaten  to 
Powder;  let  the  Herbs  be  boil’d  pretty 
well  in  2  quarts  of  fmall  Beer  to  I 
quart;  then  drain  it  forth,  and  (lip  in 
your  Powders.  It  mud  be  given  cold; 
but  the  Horfe  is  to  be  kept  fparing  of 
Meat  all  Night, and  blooded  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  on  both  fides  the  Neck  ;  Afterwards 
ride  him  well;  give  him  white  Wapr 
fGr  Drink,  but  once  a  day,  and  that 
!uke*warro;  let  him  be  kept  in  the. 

R  z  Houle 
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Houfe  with  very  dry  Meat  during  'the 
Cure;  exercife  him  pretty  much; 
plounce  and  wafli  him  often ;  let  him 
reft  3  or  4  days  after  his  firft  Drink; 
then  give  him  a  2d,  and  if  not  cured, 
a  3d,  which  will  certainly  do  it;  and 
when  this  Drink  is  given,  you  may  it 
you  think  fit,  Blood  him  with  the  end 
of  your  Cornet  in  the  furrow  or  the 
top  of  his  Mouth.  6.  Another  excellent 
Remedy  for  the  Farcin  is  as  follows, 
“  Give  your  Horfe  Saffafr  as- Wood,  Sar- 
“  faparilla,  and  Guaiacum,  ingrofs  Pow- 
“  der,  of  each  3  ounces,  in  a  quart  of 
<£  White- wine ;  rinfing  the  Pot  and 
Horn  with  half  a  pint  of  the  fame 
Wine  ;  which  he  muft  alfb  drink,  and 
Hand  bridled  6  hours;  afterwards  give 
him  moiften’d  Bran  and  Hay,  and  Puf¬ 
fer  him  to  eat  and  drink  2  hours:  Then 
let  him  (land  bridled  all  Night,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  take  the  fame  Dofe  next  Morn¬ 
ing;  continuing  the  fame  Method  3  or 
if  need  be  6  Days.  When  the  Knots 
are  ripe,  open  them,  if  they  do  not  break 
of  their  own  accord,  and  having  drawn  j 
out  all  the  Matter,  drefs  them  every j 
day  with  the  Ointment  of  Portugal. 
7.  In  an  inveterate  Farcin,  if  the  Horfe 
be  flefhy  and  full  of  raw,  tough  and  fli- 
my  Humours;  “  Infufe  10  ounces  of  j 
'•  the  Shavings  of  Guaiacum- wood,  or  J 
u  for  want  of  that  of  Box-wood  in  9  , 
“  pints  of  Water;  for  12  hours  on  hot] 
«c  Afhes;  then  boil  with  a  gentle  heat; 
“  in  a  cover’d  VefTel,  to  theconfump- 
“  tion  of  a  3d  part  of  the  Water.  Give' 
the  Horfe  a  quart  of  the  ftrain’d  Li-  j 
quor  every  Day  for  S  Days  together,] 
keeping  him  bridled  3  Hours  before! 
and  after;  and  then  purge  him,  for  the, 
Deco&ion  attenuates,  and  prepares  the  J 
Humour  for  Evacuation.  8.  If  the1 
Horfe  be  lean,  dry  and  cholerick, 

4<  Put  4  ounces  of  China-roots,  cut  very 
“  fmall  into  a  large  Glafs-bottle  well 
ec  flopt;  after  they  have  infus’d  15:  hours, 
boil  them  over  a  gentle  Fire  in  a  co- 
<(  vefd  Veflel,  to  the  confumption  of 
**  one  half.  Give  your  Horfe  a  3d  part 
of  the  drained  Liquor  luke-warm,  eve¬ 
ry  Morning,  keeping  him  bridled  2 
hours  before  and  after.  This  Decodti- 
•n.ihould  he  prepar’d  frefh  every  3  Days,! 
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becaufe  *tis  apt  to  four,  and  8  Dofes 
being  given,  the  Horfe  is  to  be  purg’d; 
after  Purgation,  the  Deco&ions  are  to 
be  repeated  to  dry  the  Habit  of  the 
Body. 

FARCIN,  or  WATER-FAR¬ 
CIN,  comes  to  a  Horfe  by  his  Feed¬ 
ing  upon  low,  watery  Grounds,  and  in 
Pits  or  Holes,  where. the  Grafs  grows 
above  Water,  who  in  picking  out  the 
Grafs,  licks  up  the  Water  therewith, 
and  this  will  caufe  Horfes  fbmetimes  to 
f  well  under  the  Belly  and  Chaps,  which 
when  pricked  with  an  hot  Iron,  bent 
back  again  about  the  length  of  a  Fleam, 
there  will  iffue  out  abundance  of  yel¬ 
low,  gray,  and  oily  Water:  But  parti¬ 
cularly,  the  ufual  and  common  way  of 
curing  this  Malady,  is  to  take  a  long 
and  fmall  Iron-Rod,  heated  red-hot  in 
the  Fire,  wherewith  the  Farriers  ftrike 
the  fwell’d  Parts,  and  when  the  Mat¬ 
ter  is  out,  they  wafh  them  (to  prevent 
Wrankling,  and  to  take  out  the  Fire,) 
with  Chamber-lye  and  Salt ,  and  fome 
Powder  of  Bole-Armoniack ,  mixed  among 
it,  as  hot  as  may  be  endur’d,  for  3  or  4 
times. 

F  A  RDING-LA  N  D,  or  Tarandale 
of  Land ;  is  the  4th  part  of  an  Acre. 

FARM,  the  chief  MefTuage  or 
Houfe  in  a  Town  or  Village,  whereto 
belongs  a  confiderable  Effate,  let  for 
Term  of  Life  or  Years,  at  Will.  The 
Rent  referved  upon  fuch  a  Lea fe  is  al- 
fo  call’d  Farm,  and  theLeffeeor  Tenant, 
Farmer. 

FARM.  See  Term. 

FARRIER,  one  whole  Employ¬ 
ment  is  to  fhooe  Horfes,  and  cure  them, 
when  they  are  Difeafed  or  Lame. 

To  FARROW,  to  bring  forth 
Pigs,  as  a  Sow  does. 

F A  R  T  H  I N  G,  a  Copper  Coin,  the 
Ueaft  piece  of  TngliJJ)  Money,  and  the 
4th  part  of  a  Penny. 

FASHIONS,  a  Horfe  Difeafe.  See 
Farcin. 

FAT,  a  great  wooden  VefTel,  com¬ 
monly  us’d  for  the  meafuring  of  Malt, 
which  contains  a  Quarter  or  8  Bufhels : 
Alfb  a  large  Brewing  Veflel,  made  ufe 
of  by  all  Brewers  to  run  their  Wort  in  : 
Alfo  a  leaden  Pan  or  VefTel  for  them  a- 
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king  of  Salt  at  Droitwicb  in  Wbrcefer- 

jhire. 

FAT  of  Ifing-glafs ,  a  quantity  from  3 
hundred  Weight  and  a  quarter  to4hun- 
dred  Weight.*  Of  unbound  Books  half  a 
Maund  or  4  Bales:  Of  Wire  from  20 
to  25*  C.  Weight:  Of  Yarn,  from  220 
to  221  Bundles. 

FATHOM,  a  Meafure  of  6  Foot, 
generally  taken  for  the  fpace  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  utmod  firetching  out  of 
both  Arms.  By  this  Meafure  all  Cables 
and  other  Ship-ropes  are  meafur’d,  and 
the  depth  of  the  Seals  founded ;  as  al- 
io  ail  forts  of  Works  in  Fortification, 
gr-c. 

F  AT  FI  O  M  of  Woody  (in  Husbandry) 
a  parcel  of  Wood  fet  out;  being  the 
<Sth  part  of  a  quantity  call’d  a  Coal- 
fire. 

FATTENING  of  Fowl.  See 
Fowl-fattening. 

F  AT  T  E  N I N  G  of  Horfes ;  there  are 
a  multitude  of  things  prefcribed  to  this 
end ;  but  thele  are  experimented  to  be 
the  befl;  firfl,  take  Flicampane,  Cum¬ 
min-feed,  Tamer  is  ksy  Annife-feed,  of  each 

2  ounces,  and  a  handful  of  Groundfel ; 
all  which  boil  very  well  with  3  Heads 
of  Garlick,  cleanfed  and  flamped  in  a 
Gallon  of  flrong  Ale ;  then  drain  the 
Liquor  well,  and  give  the  Horfe  a  quart 
luke-warm  in  the  Morning;  that  done, 
ride  him  till  he  be  warm,  and  fet  him 
up  hot;  continue  this  for  4  or  y  Morn¬ 
ings;  afterwards  turn  him  to  Grafs,  if 
it  be  a  fuitable  time  of  the  Year ;  but 
if  otherwife,  keep  him  within;  Over 
and  belides  thefaid  Drink,  take  the  fine 
Powder  of  Elicampane,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  Cummin-feeds  Powder’d,  and 
every  time  you  give  him  Provender  ; 
fprinkle  half  an  ounce  of  this  Powder, 
by  little  and  little  thereon,  for  fear  he 
fhould  naufeate  it,  until  it  be  quite  eat¬ 
en  up.  2.  Another  way,  is  to  give  him 

3  Mornings  together  a  pint  of  fweet 
Wine,  and  2  Spoonfuls  of  Diapente 
brewed  together,  for  that  will  take  a- 
way  all  Infection  and  Sicknefs  in  the 
inward  Parts;  then  feed  him  with  Pro- 
vender  at  lead  3  times  a  day,  viz.  Af¬ 
ter  his  Water  in  the  Morning,  after  his 
Water  in  the  Evening;  and  at  9  a  Clock  at 
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Night;  and  if  you  perceive  that  he  does 
not  eat  his  Provender  well,  then  change 
it  to  another,  and  let  him  have  mod  of 
that  Food  he  loves  bed.  3.  Let  your 
Horfe  blood,  then  put  half  a  Bulhel  of 
coarfe  Barley-meal  into  a  pail-ful  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  dirring  it  about  for  a  confiderable 
fpace  of  time;  let  it  dand  till  it  fall  to 
the  bottom,  and  pour  out  the  Water 
into  another  Pail,  for  the  Horfe’s  ordi¬ 
nary  and  only  Drink;  and  make  him 
eat  the  Meat  that  remains  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Pail,  thriceevery  day,  Morn¬ 
ing,  Noon,  and  Night;  if  he  refufe  or 
feem  unwilling  to  eat  the  Meal  alone, 
mix  it  with  a  little  Bran;  the  next  day, 
leden  the  quantity  of  Bran,  and  at  lad 
give  him  none  at  all ;  for  it  ferves  on-j 
ly  toaccudom  him  to  eat  of  the  Meal 
or  indead  of  the  Bran,  you  may  mix  a 
fmall  quantity  of  Oats  with  the  Meal, 
and  diminifh  it  by  degrees  as  before. 
It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Barley 
mud  be  ground  every  day,  as  you  ufe 
it;  for  it  quickly  grows  four,  after 
which  the  Horfe  will  not  fade  it.  There 
are  few  Horfes  that  may  not  be  fatten’d 
by  keeping  them  to  this  Diet  for  the 
fpace  of  20  days.  Barley  ground  after 
this  manner.,  purges  the  Horfe,  and 
cools  his  inward  parts;  but  the  great- 
ed  efficacy  lies  in  the  Water  that  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  mod  nourifhing  and 
ufeful  Subdance  of  the  Meal.  When 
you  perceive  your  Horfe  to  thrive  and 
grow  iudy,  you  may  take  him  offfrom 
his  Diet  by  degrees,  giving  him  at  firil 
Oats  once,  and  Barley-meal  twice  a  day; 
then  Oats  twice,  and  the  Meal  once, 
till  your  Horfe  be  perfectly  weaned. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  may  give  him 
Hay,  and  good  Straw alfo  if  youpleafe; 
but  you  mud  not  ride  him,  only  walk 
him  foftly  about  half  an  hour  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day.  After  your  Horfe  has 
eaten  Barley-Meal  8  days,  give  him  the 
following  Purgative,  if  you  find  he 
dands  in  need  of  it:  Take  of  the 
fined  Aloes  an  ounce  and  an  half, 
Agarick,  and  Roots  of  Flower-de-luce  of 
Florence ,  of  each  an  ounce,  beat  all  3 
to  Powder,  and  mingle  them  with  a 
quart  of  Milk  warm  as  it  comes  from 
tfie  Cow,  if  you  can  procure  it;  keep- 
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ing  your  Horfe  bridled  6  hours  before, 
and  4  hours  after  the  taking  of  it,  with¬ 
out  difcontinuing  his  ufual  Diet.  This 
Purgation  will  operate  effectually,  flnce 
the  Humours  are  already  prepar’d,  and 
the  Body  moiften’d  and  cool’d;  and 
therefore  the  Medicine  will  not  occafi- 
on  any  diforder,  or  heat,  and  theHorfe 
will  vifibly  mend.  After  the  Operati¬ 
on  of  the  Purgative  is  quite  ceafed,  you 
mult  keep  your  Horfe  8  days  longer  to 
the  Diet,  as  before.  If  Horfes  of  va¬ 
lue,  that  are  full  of  Mettle,  and  of  a 
hot  and  dry  Conflitution,  were  kept  to 
this  Diet  for  a  convenient  fpace  of  time 
once  every  Year,  it  would  infallibly 
prelervethem  from  feveralDiftempers  ; 
and  it  is  efpecially  ufeful  at  the  end  of 
a  Campaign,  or  after  a  long  Journey. 
If  your  Horfe  lofe  his  Appetite  when 
he  begins  to  eat  the  Meal,  (as  it  hap¬ 
pens  not  un frequently]  you  may  tye  a 
Chewing-Ball  to  his  Bit,  renewing  it  fo 
often,  till  he  begin  to  feed  heartily  on 
the  Barley,  for  thefe  Balls  not  only  re- 
fforeloft  Appetite,  but  purifiethe  Blood, 
prevent  Difeafes,  and  contribute  to  the 
Fattening  of  the  Horfe, 

FATTENING  OF  SWINE. 
See  Swine. 

FATS 5  to  prepare  them,  that  they 
may  be  in  a  readinefs  upon  emergent 
occalions,  take  the  frefheft  of  any  of 
them;  then  take  out  the  little  Veins 
and  Fibres,  and  feparate  your  Fat  from 
the  Skin;  afterwards  wafh  it  with  clean 
Water,  till  it  be  freed  from  Blood  $  that 
done,  mix  it  very  well,  or  bruife  it, 
and  put  it  into  a  double  Veffel  to  melt; 
then  ftrain  it  into  clean  Water,  and  ha¬ 
ving  continued  there  till  it  become  cold, 
drain  the  Water  from  it,  and  keep  it  in 
an  earthen  Pot,  in  a  cool  place,  tho’ 
not  too  moift,  and  it  will  hold  good 
for  n  months.  But  Hogs  Lara  is  no 
ways  to  be  kept  from  growing  rank, 
yellow  and  offenfive  to  the  Smell,  but 
by  melting  it  while  it  is  frefh,  and  then 
Immediately  to  put  it  up  in  Glafs-Bot- 
tles,  and  fo  keep  it  clofe  flopped,  as  if 
it  were  the  bed  reCtify ’d  Spirit  of  Wine, 
for  the  Air  prefently  corrupts  it. 

FAUGH- GROUND,  or  Ground 
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lying  Faugh,  is  that  which  has  lain  a 
Year  or  more  unploughed. 

FAWN,  (among  Hunters)  a  Buck 
or  Doe  of  the  firft  Year. 

FEABS  or  FE A  BERRIES,  a 
Country-word  for  Goofe-berries. 

FEATHER  in  a  Horfe' s  Fore  head. 
See.  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  turning  of 
the  Hair,  which  in  fome  refembles  an 
Ear  of  Barley,  and  a  kind  of  Qilet-hoJe 
in  others.  When  it  reaches  a  good 
way  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Neck, 
near  the  Main,  it  is  a  good  Mark,  and 
if  it  be  on  each  fide  the  Neck,  the 
Mark  is  the  better:  Solikewife  if  there 
be  in  the  Forehead  2  or  3  ot  thefe  Oil-* 
ets  feparate  from  each  other,  orfo  joyn- 
ed  that  they  form  a  kind  of  Feather  ; 
or  if  the  like  Mark  be  upon  the  ply  of  a 
Horfe’s  Hind-thigh,  and  upon  the  back 
part  of  it  near  to  where  the  end  of  his 
Dock  or  Rump  reaches,  it  is  a  very 
good  Mark. 

E  E  B  R I F  U  G  E,  A  Medicine  to  drive 
away  or  cure  Fevers. 

FEBRUARY,  the  fecond  Month 
of  the  Year,  fo  call'd  by  Numa  | Bom - 
pilius  King  of  Rome,  d  Februis,  i ,  e. 
from  the  expiatory  Sacrifices  that  were 
then  offer’d  up  for  the  purifying  of  the 
People.  This  Month  is  ufually  fubjeCb 
to  much  Rain  and  Snow,  and  the  Coun¬ 
try-work  of  it  is  to  fow  all  forts  of 
gray  Peafe,  Beans,  Fetlaces,  and  Oats, 
&c.  to  carry  out  Dung,  and  to  fpread 
it  before  the  Plough,  alfo  on  Pafture- 
ground,  it  being  the  principal  time  for 
that  purpofe;  to  plant  Quick-fets  new¬ 
ly  rais’d,  the  Spring  being  fonear,  that 
they  will  not  keep  long;  to  let  Wil¬ 
low-plants,  Poplars,  Oners,  and  other 
Aquaticks ,  to  fow  Muftard  and  Hemp- 
feed,  if  the  Spring  be  mild  :  You  are 
now  alfo  to  feed  the  Swans,  and  make 
their  Nefts  where  the  Floods  do  not 
reach  them ;  to  half  open  your  paflages 
for  your  Bees,  but  continue  to  feed 
weak  Stocks ;  to  foil  Meadows  that  can¬ 
not  be  overflow’d  or  water’d;  to  catch 
Moles,  and  to  level  Mole-hills ;  and  far¬ 
ther,  it  is  the  only  time  for  Plafhing  of 
Quick-fets,  and  a  good  Seafon  to 
fhrowd  or  lop  Trees,  or  to  cut  Cop- 
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pices;  Fifh-ponds  may  be  now  ftored, 
and  Fifli  catch’d  ;  great  care  is  like- 
wife  to  be  taken  of  Ewes  and  Lambs, 
where  they  are  forward. 

As  for  the  Orchard,  the  Fruit-trees 
and  Vines  are  yet  to  be  pruned;  for 
now  is  the  feafon  to  Plafh,  bind,  nail, 
and  drefs,  without  danger  of  Froft; 
and  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
moft  tender  and  delicate  Wall-Fruit, 
not  finifhed  before :  ’Tis  to  be  done 
before  the  Buds  and  Bearers  grow 
fwollen  :  and  yet  in  refped  to  the  Nec¬ 
tarine,  and  the  like  delicate  Wall  Fruit, 
the  later  the  pruning  the  better.  Now 
the  collateral  Branches  of  Wall-Fruit 
are  to  be  apply ’d  as  near  as  poffible 
can  be,  to  the  Earth  or  Bordets,  that 
the  Fruit  when  grown  may  aim  oil 
touch  the  Earth  :  Grafts  of  former 
years  grafting  are  to  be  remov’d, 
Quick-fets  cut  and  laid,  Paliflado- 
Hedges  and  Efpaliers  trimm'd,  Vines 
yet  planted,  and  other  Shrubs;  all  forts 
of  Kernels  and  Stony-Seeds  fet;  alio, 
low  Beans,  Peafe,  Rouncevals,  Corn¬ 
ing,  Salletting,  Marigolds,  Annife 
feeds,  Radifhes,  Parfnips,  Carrots, 
<z?c.  It  is  alfo  now  the  leafon  for  Cir- 
cumpofition ,  by  Tubs-or  Baskets  of 
Earth,  for  laying  of  Branches  to  take 
Root ;  to  rub  Mofs  off  the  Trees  af¬ 
ter  a  foaking  Rain,  and  fcrape  and 
cleanfe  them  of  Cankers,  draining  a- 
way  too  much  wet  from  the  Roots 
which  you  Earth,  if  any  of  them  be 
uncover’d;  cut  off  the  Webs  of  Cat- 
terpillars,  z?c.  from  the  tops  of  Twigs 
and  Trees,  to  burn  ;  and  gather 
Worms  in  the  Evening  after  Rain. 

The  Fruits  in  prime  for  this  Month 
for  Apples,  are,  the  Kenttjh ,  Kirton- 
Ruffet,  Holland- Pippin,  Deux-ans ,  Win- 
ter-Queening, Harvey  :  fometimes  Pome- 
water ,  Pome-roy,  Golden- douces,  Ren- 
neting ,  Winter-Pearmain ,  &c.  And 
the  Pears  are,  the  Bon-Chretien ,  Win - 
ter-Poppering ,  little  Dagobert ,  &C. 

And  for  the  Kitchen-Garden,  befides 
the  Roots  already  mention’d,  you  may 
fow  Onions,  Chibbols,  Potatoes,  Spi- 
nage,  Pariley,  Sorrel,  Leeks,  Wild 
Endive,  MariVbe&ns,  Hafty-Peafe,  m. 
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and  if  there  be  any  Shell-Jettices  that 
were  Town  in  Autumn  lalt  in  fome 
well-ftielter’d  place,  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
planted  on  hot  Beds  under  Bells  to 
make  them  Cabbage  betimes:  And 
more  particularly,  fome  of  the  curled 
bright  Lettices  that  were  fown  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  are  to  be  fet  again,  as  turning 
to  better  account  than  others.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Month,  yearly  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  a  little  green  Purflain  may  be 
lowed,  but  neither  the  red  nor  gold¬ 
en  :  Cucumbers  and  Musk-melons,  if 
there  be  any  big  enough  are  replant¬ 
ed  to  an  hot  Bed ;  fow  alfo  your  firft 
Cabbages  ;  make  the  hot  Beds  you 
have  occafion  to  ufe  for  Radifhes, 
fin  all  Sallet-herbSjCT’r.  and  to  raife  fucli 
as  are  to  be  planted  again  in  the  cold 
Beds.  Laftly,  take  care  to  maintain 
the  neceifary  heat  about  your  Afpara- 
gus,  and  to  gather  thofe  that  are  good; 
The  product  of  the  Kitchen- Garden 
for  this  Month,  in  re  Sped  to  little  Sal- 
lets,  Sorrel,  err.  is  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  and  fo  not  worth  infilling  on, 
moft  of  our  fupply  now  arifing  from 
the  Confervatory,  or  Store-houfe. 

FEE,  Reward  or  Wages  given  to 
one  for  the  execution  of  his  Office :  In 
Common  Lavo,  it  figniftes  all  thofe 
Lands,  which  are  held  by  perpetual 
Right,  only  rendring  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  certain  Duties  or  Services  to 
a  Superiour  Lord. 

FEE-FARM,  Land  held  of  ano¬ 
ther  in  Fee,  that  is  for  ever,  to  him- 
felf  and  his  Heirs,  for  a  certain  yearly 
Rent,  more  orlefs;  as  to  a  half,  3d, 
or  4th  part  of  the  Value. 

FELLING  OF  TREES,  when 
Timber-Trees  are  arrived  to  their  full 
Age,  perfect  Growth,  or  beft  State 
(which  happens  according  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  their  Natures,  Situation,  crc.) 
or  that  there  is  other  wife  a  neceffity 
of  felling  them;  the  time  of  the  Year 
is  to  be  confider’d  according  to  the  oc¬ 
casions,  or  ufes  you  have  for  the  Tim¬ 
ber,  for  Sale,  and  prefent  Advantages, 
only  Oak  muft  be  felled  from  Mid-A¬ 
pril  to  Midfummer ,  the  Sap  being  then 
proud,  and  the  Bark  eafy  to  be  taken 
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off,  whichis  valuable;  but  all  other 
Timber  while  the  Bark  is  down  in  the 
Winter-feafon,  becaufe  the  Sap  is  apt 
to  breed  Worms;  the  fame  Rule  hands 
for  all  other  Trees  as  well  as  Timber; 
and  even  for  the  Oak  alfo,  that  is  For 
a  Man’s  own  ufe,  it  will  lait  the 
longer. 

Felling  muBnotbe  pracBifed,  in  the 
encreafe  or  full  of  the  Moon,  nor  in 
windy  Weather,  at  leaf  in  great  Winds, 
lead:  it  throw  the  Tree  before  its  time ; 
As  to  the  manner  of  felling  the  great¬ 
er  fort  of  Timber-Trees;  one  of  the 
chief  things  is  the  disbranching  the 
Bole  of  all  fuch  Arms  and  Limbs  as 
may  endanger  it  in  the  fall ;  and  in 
the  greater  Arms  a  nick  mult  be  chopp’d 
under  it,  dole  to  the  Bole,  and  then 
met  with  a  down  right  Broke,  which 
will  cut  it  without  fplitting ;  In  cafe 
the  Root  be  referved  in  the  Earth,  in 
expectation  of  a  new  encreafe  of 
Suckers,  then  the  Tree  fbould  be  fel¬ 
led  as  near  the  Earth  as  can  be,  that 
being  the  beft  Timber;  but  when  a 
total  extirpation  is  intended,  then  the 
Tree  is  grubbed  up;  and  ’tis  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  fome  to  break  the  Trees  as 
they  Band,  and  the  next  feafon  to  fell 
them,  which  may  be  very  practicable. 
The  ufual  Rate  for  felling  Trees  is 
nd.  per  Load,  and  3  s.  a  Load  hew¬ 
ing. 

FENCE,  a  Hedge  or  Inclofure. 

FENCE-MONTH,  the  Month 
wherein  Deer  begin  to  fawn,  during 
which  ’tis  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  Fo- 
reft.  It  begins  June  9th  and  continues 
to  July  9th.  There  are  alfo  certain 
Fence,  or  Defenfe,  Months,  or  Sea- 
fons  for  Fifh,  as  well  as  wild  Beads, 
as  appears  by  Weft,  i  C.  13.  in  thefej 
Words,  All  Waters  where  Salmons  are 
taketi,  (hall  be  in  defenfe  from  taking 
any  Salmons  from  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord,  unto  St.  Martin’*  Bay  ;  like  wife 
that  young  Salmons  Jhall  not  be  taken , 
nor  deftroyed  by  Nets ,  Itec.from  the  mtdft 
ef  April,  to  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Bapttft. 

FENCES;  the  improfperous con¬ 
ation  of  Woodlands  and  Plantations, 
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proceed  frequently  from  the  neglect 
of  Fences  to  prefer ve  them  from  Cat- 
tel.  The  Hawthorn ,  the  belt  of  com¬ 
mon  Hedges,  is  either  rais’d  of  Seeds, 
or  Plants ;  but  fometimes  they  don’t 
peep  the  firft  Year  ;  the  Haw,  and 
many  other  Seeds,  Beep  2  Years,  and 
therefore  are  frequently  digged  up  in 
difpair,  before  they  have  gone  their 
whole  time,  and  fo  of  many  other 
Seeds.  Columella  advifes  the  rubbing 
of  ripe  Hips  and  Haws  into  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  BaBe-ropes,  and  then  burying 
them  in  a  Trench.  As  foon  as  they 
peep,  and  as  long  as  they  require  it, 
they  muB  be  carefully  cleanfed  of  the 
Weeds  for  3  or  4  Years,  if  in  Beds 
deiign’d  for  tranfplantation ;  by  which 
time,  Seedlings  will  be  of  Bature  fit 
to  remove.  It  is  found  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  Plants  as  big  as  one’s  Thumb, 
fet  almoB  perpendicular  and  fingle,  or 
at  moB  not  exceeding  a  double  Row, 
profper  infinitely,  and  out-Brip  the 
clofeB  Ranges  of  our  trifling  Sets, 
which  make  but  weak  Shoots,  the 
Roots  whereof  do  but  hinder  each  o- 
ther.  But  for  thofe  that  afFeCf,  or 
whofe  Ground  may  require  a  Bank  of 
Earth,  as  ordinarily  the  Verges  ofCop- 
pices  and  other  Indofures  do,  caB  up 
your  Ditch  of  about  3  foot  broad  and 
3  foot  deep,  provided  your  Mold  hold 
it,  beginning  BrB  to  turn  the  Turf ; 
upon  which  lav  fome  of  the  belt  Earth 
to  bed  your  Quick  in,  and  there  fet 
the  Plants,  2  in  a  foot  fpace.  Let 
them  be  frelh  gather’d,  flraight, 
fmooth,  and  well  rooted,  adding  now 
and  then  at  equal  fpaces  of  20  or 
30  foot,  a  young  Oakling,  him  Suck¬ 
er,  Afh,  or  the  like,  which  in  time 
will  be  Ornamental  Standards,  and 
good  Timber.  If  you  would  multi¬ 
ply  your  Rows,  a  foot  or  fomewhat 
lefs  above  that,  of  more  heaped 
Mould,  plant  another  rank  of  Sets,  fo 
as  to  point  juB  in  the  middle  of  the 
void  fpace  of  the  BrB.  This  for  the 
fingle  Fofs ;  but  if  you  would  fortifie 
it  to  the  purpofe,  do  as  much  on  the 
other  fide,  of  the  fame  depth,  height, 
and  planting,  and  then  cap  the  top  in 
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form  of  a  Pyramid,  with  the  word 
or  bottom  of  the  Ditch.  Some  plant 
a  row  or  2  on  the  edge,  if  the  Mould 
be  good,  which  ought  to  be  a  little 
fattened  ;  here  alfo,  fome  fet  their 
dry  Hedge,  to  defend  and  fliade  their 
under  Plantation.  Let  the  mainBank 
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then  finifh  your  Bank  to  its  intended 
height  ;  but  let  not  the  Plants  be  a- 
bove  1  foot  diftant.  The  Seafon  of 
the  Work  is  from  the  beginning  of 
tebruary  to  the  end  of  March ,  or  from 
September  to  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  then  guard  the  top  of  your  Bank 


be  well  footed,  and  not  made  with  land  outmoft  Verge  of  your  Ditch 
too  fudden  a  Hope  or  fteepnefs,  which  j  with  a  fufficient  dry  Hedge,  interwo- 
is  fubjedt  to  fall  in  after  Frofts  and  wet]  ven  from  hake  to  flake,  to  fecure 
Weather.  This  is  good  Hnsbandry  j  your  Quick  from  Cattel.  Repair  fuch 
for  moift  Ground  ;  but  if  the  Land  j  a  decay,  or  do  not  fpring,  by  fupply- 
lies  high,  and  is  gravelly,  the  lower:  ing  the  Dead,  and  trimming  the  reft 
Fencing  is  bell,  which  tho’  even  with 5  After  3  years  growth,  fprinlde  fome 
the  Area  or  Ground-plot  it  felf,  mayj  Timber  or  Fruit-trees  among ’em  from 
be  preferv’d  with  Stakes  and  a  dry  your  Nurferies.  The  greatefl  dexteri- 
Hedge.  Weed  it  conftantly  for  2  or  ty  is  required  in  Plafhingyour  Hedge* 
3  Years,  efpecially  before  Midfummer,  j  after  6,  7,  or  10  years :  Therefore  iti 
and  chiefly  of  the  great  Dock  and!  February  or  Oftober,  with  a  very  fharp 
Thiflle.  In  Herefordflnre ,  it  has  been !  Hand-bill,  cut  off  all  fuperfluous 
a  conflant  pra&ice  among  Husband-^  Sprays  and  Stragglers,  fearch  out  the 
men ,  to  plant  a  Crab-flock  at  every  principle  Stems  with  a  keen  light 
20  foot  diflance  in  their  Hedges,  by  1  Hatchet,  cut  ’em  flant-ways  clofe  to 
which  means  they  are  provided  with  the  Ground,  fo  far  till  you  make  them 
all  advantages  for  the  grafting  of  Fruit  J  comply  handfomely,  which  is  the  beffc 
Some  cut  their  Sets  at  3  years  growth,  direction  ,  that  done,  lay  them  from 
even  to  the  very  ground,  and  find  that  you  Hoping  as  you  go,  folding  in  the 
in  a  year  or  2,  it  will  have  (hot  as  leffer  Branches  "that  fpring  from  them. 


much  as  in  7,  had  it  been  let  alone. 
When  the  Hedge  is  about  6  years  na¬ 
ture,  get  it  plafh’d  about  February  or 
Oflober  by  fome  skilful  Countryman. 
Some  have  brought  thofe  Pledges  to 
an  incredible  Perfection,  by  the  Rural 
way  of  Plafhing,  better  than  by  Clip¬ 
ping.  In  Scotland ,  by  tying  the  young 
Shoots  with  bands  of  Hay,  they  make 
the  flems  grow  fo  clofe  together,  as 
to  enclofe  Rabbets  in  Warrens,  in- 
fiead  of  Pales. 

The  common  way  of  quicking  is 
thus :  In  a  Ground  which  is  more  dry 
than  wet,  (for  wat’ry  places  it  abhors) 
place  the  firfl  row  of  Sets  in  a  Trench 
of  about  half  a  foot  deep,  even  with 
the  top  of  the  Ditch,  in  a  Hoping 
pofture ;  then  railing  your  Bank  about 
a  foot  upon  them,  plant  another  row, 
io  as  their  tops  may  juft  peep  out  o- 
ver  the  middle  of  the  Spaces  of  your 
firfl  row  ;  cover  thefe  again  to  the 
height  or  thicknefs  of  the  other,  place 
a  3d  rank  oppofite  to  the  firft,  and 


and  at  every  y  or  6  foot  diflance, 
(where  you  find  an  upright  Set)  cut 
off  the  top  to  the  height  ot  your  in¬ 
tended  Hedge,  and  let  it  Hand  as  a 
flake  to  fortifie  your  Work,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  turnings  of  thofe  Branches 
about  it.  Laflly,  at  the  top,  which 
fhould  be  5  foot  high,  take  the  long- 
eft,  flendereft,  and  moft  flexible  Twigs 
which  you  refer v’d,  and  being  cut  as 
the  former,  where  need  requires,  bind 
in  the  extremity  of  all  the  reft  ;  and 
thus  the  Work  is  finifh’d.  This  being 
done  very  clofe  and  thick,  makes  an 
impregnable  Hedge  in  a  few  years, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  you  fee  occa- 
(ion.  What  you  cut  away  will  make 
dry  Hedges  for  young  Plantations  or 
Fuel.  Oak  is  to  be  preferv’d  for  Stakes 
in  this  Work;  butinmoorifli  Ground, 
Withy,  Afh,  Maple,  or  Haxef,  driven 
well  in  at  every  yard  diflance,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  they  are  bound,  till  they 
take  the  hard  Earth.  Even  Plaftied 
Hedges  need  fome  fmall  Thorns  to  be 

laid 
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laid  over  them,  to  protect  the  Spring 
from  Cattel,  till  fortify  5d.  In  doping 
your  Windings,  let  it  not  be  too  low, 
butfo  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  moun¬ 
ting  of  the  Sap.  If  the  plafli  be  of 
an  extraordinary  Age,  wind  it  at  the 
nether  Boughs  all  together  ;  cut  the 
Sets  as  directed,  and  fuffer  it  rather  to 
hang  downwards  a  little,  than  rife  too 
forwards ;  afterwards  twill  the  Branch¬ 
es  into  the  Work,  leaving  a  Set  free 
at  every  yard,  befides  fuch  as  will 
ferve  for  Stakes.  When  (as  it  often 
happens  in  old  negledied  Hedges)  there 
are  great  Trees  or  Stubs,  that  com¬ 
monly  make  gaps  for  Cattel,  cut  them 
fo  near  the  Earth,  till  you  can  'lay 
them  a-crofs,  that  the  top  of  one  may 
reft  on  the  root  of  the  other,  as  far  as 
they  extend,  flopping  the  Cavities  with 
their  Boughs  and  Branches. 

Inclofures  may  be  made  of  Crab- 
flocks,  only  planted  clofe  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  than  which,  there  is  nothing 
more  impregnable  and  becoming  ;  or 
you  may  fow  Cider-Kernels  in  a  Rill, 
and  Fence  it  for  a  while,  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  dry  Hedge,  not  only  for  a  fudden 
and  beautiful,  but  a  very  profitable  In- 
clofure  ;  becaufe  among  other  Bene¬ 
fits,  they’ll  yield  Cider-fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

In  Devonjhire ,  the  Inhabitants  Build 
2  Walls  with  their  Stones,  firft  fetting 
2  edge-ways  ;  and  then  i  between, 
and  fo  as  it  rifes,  fill  the  interval  or 
coffer  with  Earth,  to  any  height  and 
breadth  atpleafure ;  and  as  they  Work, 
beat  in  the  Stones  flat  to  the  fides,  fo 
that  they’H  ftick-for  ever.  This  is  the 
neateft,  moft  having  and  profitable 
Fencing  imaginable,  where  there  is  a- 
ny  ftore  of  Slatty  Stones :  It  becomes 
not' only  the  moft  fecuretothe  Lands, 
but  the  beft  for  Cattel  to  lye  warm 
under  the  Walls ;  and  upon  thefe  Banks 
they  not  only  plant  Quick-fets,  but 
Timber-trees,  which  thrive  exceeding¬ 
ly,  being  out  of  all  danger.  The  Py-  \ 
racantha,  Paliurus ,  and  the  like  more 1 
precious  fort  of  them,  might  eaftly  be! 
propagated  by  Seeds,  Layers,  or  cut-  j 
tings  into  plenty  fufficient’  even  to  fup-j 
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ply  thefe  vulgar  ufes  :  Thus  might  Bar¬ 
berries  be  now  and  then  inferred  a- 
mong  our  Hedges,  which  with  the  Hips, 
Haws  and  Cornel-berries,  do  well  in 
light  Lands,  and  would  rather  be  plan¬ 
ted  South,  than  North  or  Weft.  Some 
mix  their  Hedges  with  Oaklings,  Afh, 
and  Fruit-trees  fown  or  planted,  which 
is  a  laudable  Improvement  ;  tho’  o- 
thers  recommend  Sets  all  of  one  fort : 
And  indeed,  Timber-trees  in  the 
Hedge,  tho’  Cotemporaries  with  it 
do  frequently  wear  it  out  ;  fuch  a 
Plantation  therefore  fhould  rather  be 
at  fome  yards  near  the  Verges,  than 
dire&ly  in  them.  When  you  plant 
any  of  the  moft  robuft  Foreft-trees, 
efpecially  Oak,  Elm,  or  Chefnut,  at 
competent  fpaces,  and  in  rows,  you 
fhould  open  a  Ring  cf  Ground,  at  a- 
bout  4  foot  diftance  from  the  Stem, 
and  prick  in  Quickfet-plants,  which 
may  a  while  after,  be  kept  clipped  at 
what  height  you  pleafe.  They  will 
be  .  exceeding  beautiful  to  the  Eye, 
prove  a  good  Fence,  and  yield  ufeful 
Bufties,  Bavins,  and  if  unfborn,  Hips, 
and  Haws,  in  abundance. 

In  Cornwall ,  the  Husbandmen  fe- 
cure  their  Woods  and  Lands  with  high 
Mounds,  on  which  they  plant  Acorns, 
fo  that  the  Roots  of  their  Sprouts  bind 
in  the  leller  Mould;  and  form  a  dou¬ 
ble  and  durable  Fence.  They  like  wife 
make  Hedges  of  prickly  Furzes,  of 
which  they  have  a  taller  fort.  See  Fur¬ 
zes. 

A  confiderable  Feme  may  be  alfo 
made  of  Elder,  fet  of  reafonable  lufiy 
Truncheons,  much  like  the  Willow. 

FENNEL;  a  fweet-fcented  Herb 
only  propagated  by  Seed  that  is  final], 
longifh,  oval,  and  ftreaked  with  green- 
ifh  gray  ftreaks ;  ’tis  one  of  our  Sallet 
furnitures  that  is  feldom  tranfplanted, 
and  refills  the  cold  of  the  Winter  :  It 
is  fowed  in  Beds,  or  Borders,  fprings 
again  when  cut;  and  its  youngeftand 
tendered  ftioots  are  the  beft  :  Its  Seed 
is  gathered  in  Auguft ,  and  agrees  well 
enough  with  any  fort  of  Ground  .* 
The  tender  fprouting  Tufts  and  Leaves 
being  minced  are  eaten  alone  with  Vi¬ 
negar, 
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iegar,  or  Oil  and  Pepper,  and  the 
talians  eat  the  branched  Stalks  all  the 
Vinter  long  :  But  obferve,  there  is  a 
ery  fmall  green  Worm,  which  fome- 
imes  lodges  in  the  Stem  of  this  Stalk, 
vhich  is  to  be  taken  out,  as  the  red 
>ne  in  that  of  Cellery.  This  Plant  is 
ffedtuai  againft  the  Stone,  as  alfo  to 
irovoke  Urine ;  the  Root  of  it  isopen- 
ig,  and  the  Leaves  good  to  clear  the 
iyes. 

FENNEL-APPLE  or  ANIS- 
tPPLE,  is  fomewhat  rulTety  and  of 

gray  Colour,  near  that  of  a  Doe’s 
lelly ;  it  never  grows  big,  and  inclines 
o  a  long  Figure ;  its  pulp  is  very  line, 
le  Juice  much  fugared  and  perfumed 
/ith  a  little  fmack  of  thole  Plants  from 
/hence  it  derives  its  Name  :  ’Tis 
ood  the  beginning  of  December,  and 
eeps  till  February,  or  March  ;  a  very 
retry  Apple  every  way ;  but  that  'us 
pt  to  wrinkle  and  wither. 

FENN1GREEK  or  FENU- 
rREEK,  an  Herb  fo  calhd  from  its 
rowing  in  great  abundance,  in  feve- 
il  Parts  of  Greece ;  the  Plant  and  Seeds 
re  very  much  us’d  in  Phylical  Com- 
ofitions. 

F  E  N  N  Y-L  A  ND  S,  are  of  i  forts, 

.  Thofe  that  are  only  drowned  by 
Jp-land  Floods  and  great  Rains  ;  be- 
ig  of  a  very  large  extent,  and  fituate 
pon  great  Levels,  fo  that  the  Water 
annot  run  off  from  them,  till  the  dry 
leather  helps  to  dry  it  up.  2.  Thofe 
rat  are  conftantly  wet,  only  in  dry 
mes  Ihallower  than  in  wet.  In  Drain- 
ig  either  of  thefe  forts  of  Land,  2 
rings  are  to  be  obferv’d  ;  firft,  the 
lying  of  them  abfolutely  dry,  which 
an  only  be  afFedted  by  the  Method 
roduced  for  the  Draining  of  Boggy 
,ands  under  that  Head;  or  2dly,  on- 
r  the  diverting  of  the  Land-Floods, 
.ains,  c rc.  that  fall  on  them;  thefor- 
ler  makes  a  perfect  Cure,  and  the 
ther  only  renders  the  Land  fervice- 
ble  in  dry  Seafons,  and  leaves  the 
;fs  Water  for  the  Sun  to  dry  up :  You 
iouId  therefore  conhder  the  lowed 
art  of  the  Ground,  and  take  care  to 
arry  off  the  Land-Floods  and  Streams 
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that  way,  before  any  attempt  ia  order 
to  a  thorough  Draining,  left  your 
Pains  and  Coft  prove  altogether  un- 
fuccefsful.  If  this  Point  be  brought  to 
bear,  then  let  your  principal  Drains 
be  made  wide  and  deep  enough  to 
carry  off  the  Wafer  from  the  whole 
Level,  and  as  ftraight  as  is  poffible, 
conveying  all  your  fmall  Drains  into 
the  middle  one,  which  is  the  chief 
Article  of  the  Work  ;  ever  obferving 
to  keep  the  faid  Drains  iargeft  at  the 
Mouth,  and  to  narrow  them  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  they  run  more  up  into  the 
Lands,  which  Drains  ftiould  always  be 
kept  cleanled  in  Spring,  and  Autumn 
from  Mud,  Weeds,  cjrc. 

F E R'M  or  F ARM,  a  Hoitfe  or 
Land,  or  both  taken  by  an  Indenture  of 
Leafe,  or  Leafe  Parole  by  word  of 
Mouth.  In  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Great-Britam ,  this  is  call’d  A  Tack,  in 
Lancajhire ,  A  Ferm-holt,  and  in  EJJex 9 
A  Wike.  We  alfo  find  locare  ad  Fir- 
mam,  fometimes  to  fignify  among  o- 
thers,  as  much  as  to  let  or  fet  to  Fa?'m 
with  us  ;  and  •  the  Reafon  may  be 
grounded  upon  the  fure  Hold  fuch  Per- 
ions  have  above  Tenants  at  Will. 

To  FERMENT,  to  rife  or  puff’ 
up  as  Leaven  or  Yeft  does  ;  to  work 
as  Ale,  Beer,  Cider,  or  other  Liquors 
may  do,  fo  as  to  clear  itfelf  from 
Dregs  and  Impurities, 

FERN,  or  FEARN,  a  wild 
Plant  very  common  in  dry  and  barren 
Places,  and  diftinguifb’d  into  Male  and 
Female  :  ’Tis  one  of  the  worft  of 
Weeds,  and  as  hard  to  deftroy,  where 
it  has  a  deep  Soil  to  root  in,  the  Roots 
of  it  in  fome  Grounds  being  found  to 
the  depth  of  8  Foot  :  The  belt  Cure 
is  often  mowing  it  while  in  Grafs,  and 
if  it  be  plough’d  up,  plentiful  Dung¬ 
ing  thereof  and  Afhes  are  very  good  ; 
but  a  moft  certain  Remedy  for  it  is 
Urine.  However,  Fern  cut  when  the 
Sap  is  in  it,  and  left  to  rot  upon  the 
Ground,  is  a  very  great  Improver  of 
Land  ;  for  if  burnt  when  fo  cut,  its 
Afhes  will  yield  double  the  quantity 
of  Salt  that  any  other  Vegetable  can  * 
do.  In  feveral  Places  of  the  North  3 
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the  Inhabitants  mow  it  green,  and 
burning  it  to  Afhes,  make  thofe  Afhes 
up  into  Balls  with  a  little  Water,  which 
they  dry  in  the  Sun,  and  make  ufeof 
them  to  wafh  their  Linen  with,  look¬ 
ing  upon  it  to  be  near  as  good  as  Soap, 
for  that  purpofe. 

FERRET,  a  little  Creature  like 
a  Weefel  that  naturally  breeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  tho’  not  in  our  Neighbouring 
Countries,  and  is  tamed  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  fuch  as  keep  Warrens,  and  o- 
thers.  ’Tis  an  audacious  little  Beaft, 
and  an  Enemy  to  all  others  but  of  it  s 
own  kind,  fucking  their  Blood,  but 
not  eating  their  Flefh  :  The  Body  is 
longer  for  the  proportion  than  the 
quantity  may  afford  j  the  Colour  va¬ 
riable,  but  moft  commonly  of  a  yel- 
lowifli  Sandy,  like  Wooll  dyed  in  U- 
rine  ;  the  Head  little  like  a  Moufes  ; 
fo  that  wherever  (he  can  put  it  in  the 
whole  Body  enters  eafily  ;  the  Eyes 
are  ftnall,  but  fiery,  like  a  red-hot 
Iron,  and  therefore  they  moft  dearly 
fee  in  the  dark ;  their  Voice  is  a  whi¬ 
ning  cry  without  changing  ;  and  they 
have  only  i  Teeth  in  the  nether  Chap, 
fianding  out  but  not  joyned,  or  grow¬ 
ing  together.  The  Males  Genitals  are 
of  a  bony  fubftance,  therefore  always 
fliff,  and  of  equal  bignefs,  and  the 
pleafure  of  Copulation  is  not  in  the 
laid  part,  but  in  the  Mufcles,  Tunicles 
and  Nerves  ;  the  Female  lies  down 
and  bends  her  knees  and  cries  like  a 
Cat  :  She  goes  4  Days  with  her 
Young,  and  brings  forth  7  or  8  at  a 
time,  which  continue  blind  yo  days 
after  they  are  Litter’d  ;  and  within  40 
days  after  they  Can  fee,  they  may  be 
ufed  as  their  Dam  for  Profit  and  Re¬ 
creation  when  tamed.  They  are  fed 
with  Milk  or  Barley-bread,  and  they 
can  fall  a  very  long  time.  In  their  go¬ 
ing  they  contrad  their  long  back,  mak¬ 
ing  it  fiand  upright,  and  in  the  middle, 
round  like  a  Bowl  ;  when  they  are 
touched  they  fmell  like  aMartern,  and 
they  fleep  very  much. 

Now  when  the  Warrener  has  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  thefe  Animals,  he  firft 
makes  a  noife  in  the  Warren  to  fright- 
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ten  what  Conies  are  abroad  into  their 
Boroughs,  and  then  he  pitches  hxsi 
Nets  ;  after  which  he  puts  his  Ferret 
into  the  Earth,  having  Bells  about  his: 
Neck,  whofe  Mouth  muft  be  muzzled,, 
fo  that  the  Ferret  may  not  feize,  but 
frighten  the  Coneys  out  of  their  Holes, 
and  afterwards  be  driven  by  Dogs  into 
the  Nets,  or  Hays  fo  planted  for  them. 

FETCH,  or  FITCH,  4  Pulfe, 
whereof  there  are  feveral  forts  ;  but 
the  chiefeft  are  the  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Fetches ;  the  one  being  Sown  be¬ 
fore  Winter,  and  bearing  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  Weather,  and  the  other  not 
fo  hardy,  and  Sown  in  the  Spring  ; 
they  are  a  good  ftrong  nourifhing  Food 
to  Cattle,  either  given  in  draw  or  with¬ 
out,  and  are  propagated  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Peafe. 

FEVER,  an  inordinate  Motion 
and  too  great  heat  of  the  Blood,  ac- 
company’d  with  Burning,  Thirft  and 
pther  Symptoms.  This  Diftemper  in 
Horfes  comes  by  hard  Labour  or  Ex- 
ercife,  as  of  too  much  Travelling,  and 
especially  in  hot  Weather ;  and  fome- 
times  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Sun; 
as  alfo  extremity  of  Cold  :  Now  and 
then  it  is  bred  of  crude  or  raw  Di- 
geftion,  which  happens  by  an  over- 
greedy  eating  of  fuch  Corn  as  was  not 
throughly  dryed  orcleanfed  :  And  the 
Diftemper  difcovers  it  felf,  when  the 
Horfe  continually  holds  down  his  Head, 
and  is  not  able  to  lift  it  up  ;  his  Eyes 
are  fo  fwell’d  that  he  cannot  eafily  o- 
pen  them  for  Mattery  Stuff,  and  he 
falls  away  in  his  Flefh ;  his  Lips  and 
whole  Body  is  lafh  and  feeble,  his 
Stones  hang  down,  he  covets  much  to 
lie  down,  and  often  to  rife  again.  If 
the  Ague  come  with  a  cold  Fit,  he’ll 
fhake  and  quiver,  and  when  that  is  o- 
ver,  he’ll  burn  ;  his  Breath  will  be 
hot,  and  will  fail,  his  Flanks  beat,  and 
he’ll  reel  as  he  goes  ;  he  will  covet 
much  to  drink,  and  continually  keep 
his  Mouth  in  the  Water,  tho’  he  drink 
but  little. 

To  cure  this  Difeafe,  1.  Take  ei¬ 
ther  Oil  of  Vitriol ,  or  of  Sulphur ,  or 
Sprit  of  Salt ,  and  put  thereto  a  quart  of 

pong 
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? rang  Beer ,  and  give  him  from  50  to 
m  100  Drops  thereof  to  drink  every 
Vlorning,  till  you  find  his  Fever  abate ; 
>ut  have  a  care  you  do  not  touch 
four  Linen  or  Woollen  with  them, 
for  thev'll  foon  eat  them  full  of  holes : 

j 

Dfthe  3,  the  Salt  Sprit  is  moft  advife- 
tble  to  be  ufed.  2.  An  ounce  of  Dw- 
>ente.  Bay-berries,  and  long  Pepper,  half 
m  ounce  of  each  ;  as  much  of  the 
lat  Shell  of  an  Oifter  burnt  and  beat  to 
3owder j  and  half  an  ounce  of  Diaf- 
ordium ,  being  all  put  together  into  a 
juart  of  ftrong  Beer ,  may  be  given 
four  Horfe  luke-  warm,  when  you  find 
iim  to  want  it;  ordering  him  White- 
vine  and  Honey  to  prefer ve  his  Sto- 
nach,  and  a  Cordial  of  brown  Hou- 
hould-Bread  boil’d  in  Beer,  and  fwee- 
en’d  alfo  with  Honey ,  which  Drink 
vill  caufe  him  to  Sleep  and  Sweat,  &c. 
lut  if  you  perceive  it  does  not,  then 
:ive  him  fo  much  Powder  of  Poppey- 
?ed,  as  will  lye  upon  a  Six-pence  in  2 
lorns  full  of  Small-beer ,  one  at  each 
foftril ;  or  for  want  thereof,  a  Spoon- 
al  of  white  Poppey-water,  which  will 
lake  him  fleep  loundly. 

This  Diftemper  is  alfo  incident  to 
logs  ;  the  figns  whereof  are,  that 
ley  hang  down  their  Heads,  or  bear 
a-fide  ;  or  when  in  Feeding  and 
allure,  they  fuddenly  run,  and  as  fud- 
enly  reft  again,  falling  on  the  Ground  ; 

;  if  they  were  aftonifhed  and  giddy; ! 
bfervation  therefore  is  to  be  made  ■ 
hich  fide  the  Beaft  holds  up  or  hangs  j 
le  head  on,  fo  that  you  let  him  Blood' 
n  the  Ear  on  the  other  fide,  and  o-j 
:n  the  greateft  Vein  under  his  Tail  2 
ingers  from  the  Rump  'or  Buttock  ; 
:ft  it  fhould  be  chafed  or  beaten  with 
me  Wand  or  Twig,  to  the  end  it 
■Vf  bleed  the  better ;  Then  if  the 
icifion  after  Blood  is  drawn,  begin  to 
yell,  you  muft  clofe  it  together,  by 
tiding  about  the  Tail  the  Bark  of  a 
rillow  or  Elm;  after  which  he  fhould 
-  kept  in  the  Houfe  a  day  or  2,  and 
ive  warm  Water  mixed  with  a  pound 
f  Barley-meal,  to  drink. 

Neither  are  larger  Beafts  exempted 
om  the  fame  Malady,  fitch  as  Oxen, 
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Cows,  &c.  which  befals  them  in  the 
heat  of  Summer,  by  Driving,  or;har<$ 
Labour,  or  by  drinking  cold  Water 
when  they  are  exceeding  hot ;  fo  as  at 
firft  to  caufe  a  Fit  of  (haking.  The 
Signs  thereof  are,  “That  the  Beaft  will 
be  very  heavy  in  the  Head,  have  his 
Eyes  fwollen,  and  extreme  heat  in  his 
Body,  and  his  Hair  will  Hand  of  a 
fweat  on  his  Back.  To  Cure  it,  r. 
Cut  the  belt  Grafs,  and  give  him  foroe 
Lettice  among  it  to  cool  his  Body; 
next  Morning  let  him  Blood  in  the 
Neck- Vein,  and  give  him  the  Juice  of 
Purflain  mingled  with  Gum-Dragon, 
Annife-feeds,  and  the  Powder  of  Da- 
mask-Rofes,  into  which  put  a  quart  of 
ftrong  Ale,  making  it  fweet  with  Ho¬ 
ney;  then  mix  all  together,  and  give  it 
him  3  Mornings  after  one  another  to 
drink  luke- warm  3  keep  him  warm, 
and  he’ll  do  well.  2.  Another  good 
Receipt  for  this  Diftemper  either  in 
Winter  or  Summer,  is  to  Let  him 
Blood  firft,  and  then  give  him  a  Drink 
of  a  quart  of  Ale,  with  4  Roots  of 
Plantain,  and  2  Spoonfuls  of  the  beft: 
London-Trezde,  and  let  his  Meat  be 
alfo  fprinkled  with  Water. 

The  harmlefs  Sheep  are  alfo  liable 
to  this  burning  Evil  ;  fo  that  when 
you  find  any  of  them  Sick,  change 
their  Pafture,  and  feparate  them  from 
the  reft  ;  but  care  muft  be  had  to  un¬ 
derhand  from  whence  the  Diftemper 
proceeds  :  If  from  Cold,  drive  them 
to  fhelter;  if  from  Heat,  feed  them  in 
(hady  cool  places  ;  then  take  Puleil- 
Royal,  (lamp  it,  and  mix  the  Juice 
with  half  a  pint  of  Water  and  Vinegar, 
and  give  it  with  an  Horn  lukewarm. 

FEiVER  PUTRID  ;  this  kind 
of  Fever  commonly  attacks  young  Hor- 
fes,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  vigorous 
and  of  a  {lender  make.  It  may  eafily 
be  known  by  thefe  figns  :  He  hangs 
down  his  Head  as  if  he  were  quite 
ftupid;  is  hardly  able  to  keep  hisEyes 
open,  and  reels  as  he  goes,  by  reafon 
ot  the  afcent  of  Vapours  to  the  Brain; 
his  Tongue  and  Roof  of  his  Mouth  are 
blackifh,  rough  and  dry;  there  is  a 
great  heat  over  all  his  Body;  hisEyes 
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are  red,  his  Breath  fhort  and  {harp, 
and  his  Flanks  beat  violently.  For 
the  Cure  you  muft  immediately  let 
him  Blood,  fometimes  in  the  Neck, 
Temple,  or  Eye-Veins,  and  fometimes 
in  the  Brisket ,  Blanks,  or  Veins  of  the 
Thighs .  The  Bleeding  gives  vent  to 
and  leflens  the  overflowing,  and  faci¬ 
litates  the  motion  of  the  Humours :  It 
prevents  the  breaking  of  the  Veflels, 
allays  in  fome  meafure  the  Ebullition; 
tempers  the  Heat,  and  by  taking  away 
part  of  the  caufe  of  the  Diftemper, 
gives  Nature  opportunity  to  fubdue 
the  reft.  But  you  muft  allow  the 
Horfe  no  more  Nourifhment  than  is 
juft  fuftkient  to  keep  him  from  ftar- 
ving.  Green  Barley ,  Dandelion ,  and 
the  tops  of  Vine-leaves ,  are  very  pro¬ 
per  in  this  cafe ;  or,  for  want  of  thefe, 
a  little  moiften’d  Bran,  Bread ,  and  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  Hay :  For  his 
ordinary  Drink,  boil  2  ounces  of  white 
Tartar  beat  to  fine  Powder  in  2  quarts 
of  Water,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  pour  the  Deception  into  a  Wil¬ 
ful  of  Water,  with  a  handful  of  Barky- 
pur,  and  let  him  drink  as  much  as 
he  pleafes.  2.  Put  a  quart  of  Water 
with  2  ounces  of  Salt  of  Tartar  into 
a  brazen  Pot  with  a  cover,  and  fet  it 
over  the  Fire  till  the  Salt  be  diifolv’d ; 
then  pour  the  Water  into  a  Pail,  and 
after  the  fame-  manner  diftblve  an 
ounce  of  Sal  Armoniack 1  beaten  to  Pow¬ 
der,  in  another  quart  of  Water ;  mix 
this  laft  Solution  with  the  former,  and 
fill  up  the  Pad  with  common  Water; 
if  your  Horfe  relufe  to  drink  it,  add 
a  little  Barley-flour  to  qualifie  the 
impleafant  tafte.  This  Drink  will 
allay  the  heat  of  the  Fever,  quiet  and 
Hop  the  fermentation  and  ebullition 
of  the  Humours,  provoke  Urine  pow¬ 
erfully,  and  wonderfully  eafe  the  fick 
Horfe;  you  muft  therefore  always 
pour  a  little  of  this  Febrifuge  into  the( 
Water  you  givehim  to  drink,  negledt- 
ing  the  ufe  of  SafFrunelU,  fince  it  is 
not  convenient  to  confound  Remedies ; 
for  this  Febrifuge  ex  cells  all  the  reft 
that  can  be  preferib’d.  3.  Take^^-l 
foetid  a  and  Savin,  both  in  Powder,  ofj 


each  half  an  ounce,  tye  them  in  a 
Bag  to  your  Horfe’s  Bit,  and  never 
unbridle  him,  unlefs  when  you  think 
fit  to  fuffer  him  to  eat  or  drink.  4. 
Above  all,  you  muft  continue  and 
frequently  repeat  the  ufe  of  Clyfters , 
injecting  3  or  4  every  day,  which  may 
be  thus  compounded:  Boil  2  ounces 
of  the  Scoria  of  Liver  of  Antimony, 
reduc’d  to  fine  Powder,  in  5  pints  of' 
Whey,  madeof  Cows-milk,  andafter2 
or  3  brisk  warms,  remove  theDecocftion 
from  the  Fire,  and  immediately  add  2 
heads  of  Coloquintida  fiiced  fmall  ; 
after  it  is  half  cold,  prefs  out  the  Li¬ 
quor,  add  to  the  Straining  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  Butter,  and  injeeft  it 
hike- warm.  This  Purgative  Clyfler 
will  give  eafe  to  the  Horfe  without 
heating  his  Body;  yet  it  muft  not  be 
ufed  daily.  5.  For  another  Clyfler,  take 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  emollient 
or  foft’ning  Herbs  and  Fennel-feed  beat 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Sal  Poly - 
chreflum,  and  2  handfuls  of  whole  Bar - 
ley,  boil  them,  and  add  to  the  ftrain’d 
Liquor  Oil  of  Rofes  and  Violets,  of  each 
4  ounces,  BenediMum  Laxativum,  1 
ounces,  or  extracted  Caffia  3  ounces* 
repeat  it  feveral  times  every  day.  This 
Clyfler  difeharges  the  Impurities  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Bowels,  and  comforts  the 
fuperior  Parts;  youmayalfo  rub  your 
Horfe  againft  the  Hair,  to  open  the 
Pores,  and  let  out  the  fuliginous  or 
footy  Vapours  contain’d  under  the 
Skin.  But  after  all,  if  the  Fever 
continue  3  days  without  intermiffion, 
it  is  a  fatal  ftgn ;  for  in  the  fpace  of  that 
time,  the  Liver  of  the  Horfe  is  quite 
burnt  and  confum’d  by  the  violence 
of  the  heat.  For  other  Medicines  to 
cure  Fevers.  See  Cordial  Potion  and 
Purges. 

FEVER  occafion  d  by  Foundering ; 
For  the  Cure  of  this  Diftemper,  1. 
“  InieUt  a  Clyfter  of  the  emollient 
(  Decocftion,  with  half  a  pound  of 
“  Honey  luke- warm ;  or  boil  an  ounce 
cC  ol  Crocus  Metallorum  powder’d  fine, 
ct  in  5  Pints  of  Beer  for  half  a  quar- 
“  ter  of  an  hour :  After  it  is  fettled 
“  ft  ram  the  Liquor  thro’  a  Linnc'ri- 
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44  doth  doubled,  and  add  a  quarter 
44  of  a  pound  of  Butter.  Injecft  the 
whole  lake-warm  at  4  a  Clock  in  the 
Afternoon,  and  at  6  make  ufe  of  the 
following  Remedy,  keeping  the  Horfe 
bridled  till  8.  2.  “  Take  the  diftilled 
44  Waters  of  Car  dims  Benediffius  and 
64  Scabious  of  each  6  ounces :  Waters 
44  of  the  Queen  of  the  Meadows, 
44  Cinnamon  and  Succory,  of  each  4 
ounces;  Confecftion  of  Alkermes , 
44  without  Musk  or  Amber-greafe,  an 
44  ounce ;  Venice-Treacle  half  a  Dram, 
44  and  powder  of  oriental  Saffron  6 
44  Grains.  Give  this  Compound  with  a 
Horn,  rinfing  he  Horn  and  the  Horfe’s 
Mouth,  with  a  “  Mixture  of  theWa- 
44  ters  of  Carduus  Benediffius,  Succo- 
“  ry  and  Scabious,  of  each  an  ounce 
44  and  a  half.  Next  day,  at  4  in  the 
Afternoon,  injedl  the  above  prefcri- 
bed  Clyfter,  afid  at  6  let  him  Blood 
in  the  2  Plat-veins  of  the  Thighs, 
keeping  him  Bridled  2  hours  after; 
Repeat  the  Dofe  of  the  Remedy  2  or 
3  times,  but  not  the  Bleeding  without 
neceffity.  In  the  mean  while  let  your 
Horfe  eat  a  little  Hay,  continue  Cly- 
fters  often,  and  likewife  frequently 
wafb  his  Mouth  44  with  Verjuice, 
44  Salt  and  Honey ;  and  for  his  ordi- 
44  nary  Drink,  infufe  in  a  Pailful  of 
44  Water,  the  Dough  of  a  Penny-loaf, 
44  which  is  far  better  than  Flour. 
3.  For  another  Remedy,  44  Take  the 
44  Waters  of  Scorzonera,  Queen  of  the 
4e  Meadows,  Carduus  BenediPtus  and 
44  Scabious,  of  all  2  pints  and  a  half, 
44  diffolving  in  the  fame  an  Ounce  of 
44  the  Confection  of  Hyacinth,  with- 
44  out  Musk  or  Amber-greafe,  and 
44  one  Treacle-pill  in  Powder;  Mix 
and  give  this  Potion  with  a  Horn  in 
the  Morning  rinfing  the  Pot,  Horn  and 
Horfe’s  Mouth  with  half  a  pint  of 
' wild  Succory-Water,  and  keeping  him 
bridled  3  hours  after.  At  Night  inject 
a  Clvfter  luke-warm,  4‘  of  an  ounce 
44  and  a  half  of  Sal  Polychreflum,  and 
44  'half  an  ounce  of  Pulp  of  Coloquin- 
44  tida,  without  the  Seeds,  boil’d  in 
44  $  pints  of  Beer,  half  a  quarter  of  an 
2  how ;  diffolving  in  the  trained  Li- 


44  quor,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good 
44  Populeum.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  this  Clyfter  will  very  much  pro¬ 
mote  the  Cure.  See  DecoClion  Lieu¬ 
tenant's  againfi  Fevers  in  founder'd. 
Horfes. 

F  E  V  E  R  F  E  W,  an  Herb  of  a  clean- 
fing  and  opening  Quality,  counted  ex¬ 
cellent  for  all  Difeafes  of  the  Mother, 
and  good  againft  Fevers.  Double  Fe¬ 
verfew,  in  Latin ,  Parthenium  fore  ple- 
no ,  is  like  the  Angle,  only  the  blow¬ 
ers  are  thick  and  double;  being  white, 
and  fomewhat  yellow  in  the  middle. 
They  are  encreas’d  by  Slips  that  run 
to  Flower  in  Augujl . 

FEWMETS  or  FEWMISH- 
I  N  G  (among  Hunters)  the  Dung  of  a 
Deer. 

FIANTS  or  FUANTS,  the 
Dung  of  a  Badger  or  Fox,  and  of  all 
Vermin. 

FIBERS  or  FIBRES,  the 
threads  or  hair-like  Strings  of  Mufcles, 
Veins,  Plants,  Roots,  ere. 

F 1 G,  a  well  known  Fruit ;  Alfo  a 
Difeafein  Horfes  which  bears  its  Name 
from  a  Wart  or  broad  piece  of  Flefti 
growing  upon  the  Frufh  towards  the 
Heel,  and  in  fhape  refembling  that 
Fruit :  It  comes  by  reafon  of  fome  hurt 
received  in  the  Foot,  being  not  tho¬ 
roughly  cured,  or  by  a  Stub,  or  Nail, 
Bone,  Thorn,  or  Stone,  and  fome- 
times  by  an  over-reach  upon  the  Heel, 
or  Frufh.  The  general  Cure  is  to  cut 
away  the  Hoof;  fo  as  there  may  be 
a  convenient  fpace  betwixt  the  Sole 
and  the  Hoof,  for  the  eafter  effecting 
!  it ;  then  bind  a  piece  of  Spunge  clofe 
Ion  the  Part,  which  will  eat  off  the  Fig 
to  the  very  Root,  and  heal  the  Sore 
with  a  Green  Ointment.  Otherwife 
jit  rnay  be  cut  clofe  with  an  Incifton- 
I  Knife,  or  burnt  off  with  an  hot  L  on, 

I  which  is  the  better  way;  For  2  days 
j  after,  lay  tried  Hogs-greafe  thereon 
|  to  takeaway  the  Fire;  that  done,  take 
j  the  tops  of  the  angrieft  Nettles  that 
j  can  be  found,  pound  them  very  fmall 
j  and  lay  them  upon  a  Linen-Cloath, 

|  juft  the  bignefs  of  the  Fig;  then  ftrevv 
I  Powder  ofVerdegreafeupon  thechopt 
}  Nettles, 
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Nettles,  (which  muft  be  done  before 
you  lay  it  on  the  Sorrance)  and  fo 
bind  it  upon  the  Part,  renewing  it  eve- 
iy  day  till  the  Hoof  has  recovered  the 
Fire.  There  are  alfo  certain  big  and 
hard  Excrefcences  call’d  Figs ,  com¬ 
monly  fatten’d  on  the  infide  of  one  of 
the  ]aw  bones,  and  yet  no  Sign  at  all 
of  the  Glanders.  They  may  be  remo¬ 
ved  by  the  Incifion-knife,  and  the 
Roots  of  them  eaten  away  with  Pow¬ 
ders;  but  the  neateft  Method  is  by  ty¬ 
ing  them  hard  about  the  Roots  in  the 
decreafeof  the  Moon,  with  a  thread  of 
Crimfon-filk,  and  then  anointing  them 
every  Day  with  the  juice  of  Purflain. 

FIG-APPLE;  its  Tree  yields  no 
Blotto  ms  as  is  ufual  with  all  other  Ap¬ 
ple-Trees;  neither  has  the  Fruit  any 
Core  or  Kernel  in  it,  refembling  a  Fig, 
and  differing  from  other  Apples ;  yet  it 
is  a  very  good  T able-Fruit  and  Lafting. 

FIG-INDIAN,  a  Plant,  the  Leaves 
of  which  fpring  out  of  one  another, 
from  one  Leaf  fet  in  the  Earth,  that 
takes  Root,  and  puts  forth  others : 
They  are  thick,  flat,  round-pointed, 
and  of  a  pale-green,  at  whofe  Tops 
in  June  break  forth  Flowers,  fet  with 
2  rows  of  pale-yellow  Leaves,  with  a 
yellow  thrum;  and  when  they  arepaft 
the  head  they  flood  on,  grow  bigger 
in  form  of  a  Fig,  but  never  come  to 
perfection  in  England .  This  Plant  is 
to  be  fet  in  Pots,  and  Houfed  in  Win¬ 
ter,  or  elfe  the  Frofts  will  deftroy  it. 

FIG-TREE,  is  a  Plant  that  pro¬ 
duces  its  Fruit  without  Flowers,  the 
Fruit  growing  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Leaves,  and  ripen  one  after  another. 
It  is  a  common  Pradtice  to  plant  them 
againft  Walls;  but  they  will  grow  well 
enough  in  Standards;  It  bears  twice 
a  year,  and  the  greateft  Art  in  their 
management  is  to  preferve  the  fecond 
Figs  during  the  Winter  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  health  to  ripen  early  the 
fucceeding  Summer.  It  (hoots  forth 
its  leaves  in  the  Month  of  May ,  and 
the  Fruit  in  fome  places  in  July. 

F I G-T  R  E  E,  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  very  warm  place,  againft  a  Wall, 
defended  from  the  North,  a&d  North- 
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Eaft  Winds,  every  old  Tree  whereof 
will  yield  plenty  of  Suckers,  fit  to 
raife  new  ones.  If  (mail  Fig-trees  be 
planted  in  Pots,  or  large  Boxes,  after 
the  manner  of  Orange-trees,  and  be 
put  into  fome  Houfe  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November  till  April ,  without 
Fire,  or  any  other  Curiofity,  you  may 
have  early  Figs,  and  perhaps,  a  further 
Crop :  But  when  they  are  taken  out 
from  thence,  let  them  be  fet  under  a 
South- Wall,  and  if  the  Nights  prove 
Frofty,  they  muft  be  taken  in  for  3 
or  4  Nights :  They  (hould  be  watered 
at  firft  fetting  out,  and  weekly  after, 
and  oftener  when  they  are  towards 
ripening.  Here  it  is  obferveable,  that 
this  Tree  will  not  admit  of  Pruning 
as  other  Trees  do;  that  is  to  fay,  its 
tender  Branches  are  not  to  be  fhort- 
en’d,  becaufe  it  puts  forth  its  Fruit 
chiefly  at  the  extremities  of  the  laft 
Year’s  Shoot,  and  generally  at  the  3 
laft  Eyes;  fo  that  if  you  take  away 
any  part  thereof,  you  cut  off  and  de¬ 
ftroy  fo  much  Fruit.  However,  this 
ihould  not  hinder  you  from  taking  out 
the  great  Wood  entirely,  or  from  cut¬ 
ting  fome  of  the  weak  fm after  Shoots, 
as  clofe  to  the  Root  or  any  great  Wood 
as  is  poflible;  thefe  being  of  no  ufe 
but  to  draw  the  Sap  quite  out,  This 
Work  is  to  be  done  no  earlier  than 
the  latter  end  of  March ,  for  fear  of 
Frofts  and  cold  Rains ;  only  ’tis  ad- 
vifeable  to  tack  its  beft  and  biggeft 
Branches  clofe  to  the  Wall  in  Novem¬ 
ber ,  for  the  better  (heltering  of  them 
from  extreme  Frofts  in  the  Winter. 
The  great  blue  Fig,  is  mo  ft  in  efteem, 
and  next  to  it  the  Dwarf- blue  Fig, 
being  much  lefs  in  Tree  and  Fruit, 
but  better  tailed,  and  fooner  Ripe. 
The  Fig-Tree  dreads  the  great  Colds 
of  Winter,  which  are  capable  of  Freez¬ 
ing  its  whole  Head,  unlefs  extremely 
well  covered;  it  is  likewife  fubjed  in 
the  fame  Seafon,  to  have  the  loweft 
Part  of  its  Hem  gnawed  by  Rats  or 
Garden-Mice ;  which  makes  it  pine 
away  and  die. 

To  eat  too  many  of  the  Fruit  of 
this  Tree,  is  prejudicial  to  the  Stomach 

and 
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&nd  otherwife  ;  and  ’tis  neceffary, 
when  they  are  eaten,  to  drink  frefh 
Water  after  them,  whereby  they  find 
an  eafier  defcent  into  the  bottom  of 
the  Stomach,  and  their  heat  is  allay'd; 
or  elfe  Pomegranates  may  be  eaten 
after  them,  and  other  Food,  fauced 
with  the  juice  of  Oranges  and  Sorrel. 

FILACEOUS,  (among  Hcrba- 
lifis)  full  of  Filaments,  i.  e.  fmall 
threads  or  things  about  the  Roots  of 
Plants. 

F I L  A  N  D  E  R  S ;  are  Worms  as 
fmall  as  a  Thread,  and  about  an  Inch 
long,  that  lye  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  Skin 
or  Net,  near  the  reins  of  an  Hawk ,  a 
part  from  either  Gut  or  Gorge}  you 
may  know  when  a  Hawk  is  troubled 
therewith,  by  her  Poverty,  ruffling  her 
.Train,  ft  raining  the  Fift,  or  Pearch 
with  her  Pounces;  andlaftlyby  croak¬ 
ing  in  the  Night,  when  the  Filanders 
prick  her;  The  Malady  fKould  be  re¬ 
medied  betimes,  before  thefe  Worms 
have  enlarged  themfelves  from  their 
proper  ftation,  roving  elfewhere,  to 
the  Hawk's  utter  Deftru6Kon  :  They 
muft  not  be  killed  as  other  Worms 
are.  for  fear  of  Impofthumes  from 
their  Corruption,  being  incapable  to 
pafs  away  with  the  Hawk’s  Meat;  but 
only  ftupify  them,  that  they  may  be 
©ffenfive  butfeldom  ;  and  that  is  done 
thus;  take  a  Head  of  Garlick ,  cutting 
away  the  outmoft  Rind;  then  with  a 
Bodldn  heated  in  the  Fire,  make  holes 
in  fome  Cloves ;  and  fteep  them  in 
Oil  3  days;  after  that,  give  your  Hawk 
I  of  the  Cloves  down  her  Throat, 
and  for  forty  days,  fhe  will  not  be 
troubled  with  Filanders ;  befides,  if  fhe 
be  low,  a  Clove  of  this  Garlick  once 
a  Month  will  not  be  amifs,  by  way 
©f  prevention,  2.  Others  prefcribe 
the  following  Medicine  :  “  Take  6 
Cloves  of  Garlick  boil’d  in  Milk, 
tC  till  they  be  very  tender,  which  then 
**  take  out  and  dry  the  Milk  out  of 
“  them  ;  that  done,  put  thefti  into  a 
**  Spoonful  of  the  beft.  Oil  of  .Olives 
4<  that  can  be  got ;  and  when  fhe  hath 
Call,  give  her  them  in  the  morning, 
fil'd  feed  her  not  till  z  hours  after ; 
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but  be  fure  it  be  warm  Meat,  and  not 
much;  keep  her  warm  that  day,  for 
fear  of  her  taking  cold;  give  her  the 
Oil  with  the  Garlicky  andobferve,  that 
they  muft  fteep  all  night. 

FILBERDS;  the  beft  fort  of 
fmall  Nuts,  are  worthy  to  be  planted 
in  Orchards  or  Gardens,  and  are  rais’d 
from  Nuts  fet  in  the  Earth,  or  Suck¬ 
ers  from  the  Roots  of  an  old  Tree, 
or  may  be  grafted  on  the  common 
Hatle-Nut ;  They  delight  in  a  fine, 
mellow,  light  Ground,  but  will  grow 
almoft  any  where,  efpecially  if  defend¬ 
ed  from  violent  and  cold  Winds.  The 
Tree  is  eafily  propagated,  bears  well* 
arid  is  of  2  forts,  the  White,  and  the 
Red ;  but  the  former  is  the  beft.  There 
is  alfo  another  kind,  call’d,  T he  Fil - 
herd  of  Conjlantinople ,  the  Leaves  and 
Fruits  whereof,  are  bigger  than  either 
of  the  former;  and  befides  thefe,  an 
excellent  large  plump  Nut,  that  has 
an  excellent  Kernel,  the  beft  of  which 
have  a  very  thin  Shell.  , 

Their  Fruit  is  more  nouriftfing  than 
the  common  Nuts,  yet  hard  to  digeft, 
and  caufe  Windinefs,  which  begets 
much  Choler,  and  pains  in  the  Head, 
efpecially  if  too  great  a  quantity  of 
them  be  eaten,  and  too  often  ;  as  a 
remedy  for  that,  fuch  as  are  frefii  muft 
be  taken,  and  in  the  Summer  fteep’d 
in  Water,  with  a  little  Sugar  on  them ; 
and  the  dry  only  in  Winter.  Young 
Men,  and  thofe  that  Labour,  and. 
have  a  ftrong  Stomach,  may  eat  them 
often. 

F I L  B  E  R  D-T  RE  6,  is  of  3  Sorts; 
the  White  and  the  Red  and  that  of  Con - 
flantinople.  They  may  be  rais’d  of 
Nuts  fet  in  the  Ground,  ,or  Suckers 
from  the  old  Roots,  or  they  may  be 
grafted  on. the  common  Hazle,  they 
delight  in  a  fine,  light,  mellowground; 
but  will  grow  almoft  in  any  Soil,  ef¬ 
pecially  if  defended  from  cold  winds.* 

Filbefd-Trees  will  make  a  very  good 
Hedge;  and  feme  fay,  that  thofe  rais’d 
frorri  Kernels  will  be  Trees  in  lefs  time 
than  OfF-fets :  y  et  others  fay  that  they 
have  found  by  experience  that  Suckers 
taken  off  with  almoft  any  thing  of  a 

§  Root-- 
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Root  will  fooneft  make  a  Hedge.  At 
the  End  of  3  Years  they  mult  be  cut 
down  within  a  handful  of  the  ground, 
and  in  3  years  more,  they  will  make 
an  hedge  9  or  10  foot  high,  which 
without  being  cut  down  they  would 
not  do  fo  beautifully  under  8  years. 
They  fhould  be  planted  at  about  2 
foot  and  a  half  diftance  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  and  every  year  the  .Sucker,  and 
every  thing  that  puts  forth  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  off  within  a  Foot  of  the  Ground, 
and  this  will  caufe  them  to  cut  pretty 
clofe,  and  keep  fill’d  fo  near  the  bottom, 
without  which  an  Hedge  can  never 
be  beautiful. 

And  to  prevent  Gaps  you  fhould 
draw  fomeftrong  Boughs  a  little  Slope- 
wife;  but  in  a  line  with  the  middle  of 
the  Hedge,  and  tye  them  with  Wil¬ 
lows  to  fome  able  Branch  of  the  next 
Tree;  and  at  fuch  diftance  as  beft  fills 
up  the  Gap. 

The  Hedge  muft  be  dipt  to  preferve 
its  Beauty;  but  it  muft  be  done  earlier 
in  the  Seafon,  than  any  other  Garden- 
trees,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  that  blows. 
Being  thus  manag’d  in  16  or  17  years 
the  Hedge  will  rife  to  15  foot  high, 
and  their  heads  will  be  as  equal  as  any 
that  are  not  dipt  at  top  ;  but  in  20 
years  time  they  will  grow  naked  at 
the  Bottom. 

But  about  that  time  if  they  be 
plalh'd  and  laid  as  quick  Hedges,  it 
will  preferve  it  for  the  firft  year 
beautiful  at  5  foot  high,  which  will 
grow  fafter  than  the  old  did,  as  ha¬ 
ving  old  Roots  it  will  continue 
fill’d  to  the  Bottom,  and  cut  fine 
as  the  former,  for  above  20  years 
more.  And  if  care  be  taken  for  the 
firft  2  or  3  years  after  it  is  laid  to  take 
away  all  fuch  Suckers  as  grow  from 
the  bottom,  unlefs  fuch  as  rife  in  a 
Line,  by  fuch  time  as  the  old  Layers 
decay  there  will  be  a  young  Hedge 
firbm  the  upright  Shoots  for  20  years 
mbre,  all  old  Layers  be  taken  out, 
and  thefe  Roots  will]  laft  50  or  60 
years. 

FILLET,  an  Apple  of  2  forts,  in 
great  efteern  foy  %delicatg  yjnous 
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Jftice;  the  Summer-fillet  yielding  Li~ 
quor  for  prefent  ufe,  and  the  Winter- 
fillet  for  lafting  Cider. 

FILLETS,  the  Loins  of  a  Horfe, 
which  begin  at  the  place  where  the 
hinder-part  of  the  Saddle  refts. 

FJLLY-FOAL,  a  Mare-colt. 

FILM,  a  thin  Skin  within  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  dividing  feveral  parts  of  the  flefh. 
In  Plants ,  that  thin  woody  Skin, 
which  feparates  the  Seeds  in  the  Pods, 
and  keeps  them  a-part. 

FILM  White  (upon  a  Horfes  Eye) 
may  be  remov’d  by  lifting  up  the  Eye¬ 
lid,  after  the  Eye!  has  been  waih’d 
with  Winey  and  ftroaking  it  gently 
with  ones  Thumb  with  Wheat-flower : 
Common  Salt  or  Salt  of  Lead ,  beat 
fine,  and  put  into  the  Eye,  is  likewife 
proper  to  confnme  a  Film :  Or  you 
may  put  a  little  Salt  into  your  Mouth 
in  the  Morning  falling,  and  after  it  is 
diflolv’d,  walh  the  Horfe’s  Eye  with 
your  Spittle:  But  above  all,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  fo  efFe&ual  as  Sal  Armoniack 
beaten  and  put  into  the  Eye,  and  re¬ 
peated  every  Day,  till  the  Film  be  ta¬ 
ken  off. 

FIMASHING,  (among Hunters) 
the  Dunging  of  any  fort  of  wild 
Beafts. 

BINARY,  the  fecond  Forge .  of 
an  Iron-Mill,  where  the  Pigs  are 
work’  into  grofs  Iron,  and  prepared 
for  the  Chafery ;  It  is  an  open  Hearth, 
as  well  as  the  latter,  on  which  the 
Workmen  place  great  heaps  of  Sea- 
coal,  and  behind,  Bellows,  like  thofe 
of  the  Furnaces,  but  nothing  near  fo 
large :  They  firft  put  their  Pigs  into  it, 
placing  3  or  4  of  them  together  be¬ 
hind  the  Fire,  with  a  little  of  one  end 
thruft  into  it,  where  foft  ning  by  de¬ 
grees,  they  ftir  and  work  them  with 
long  Bars  of  Iron,  tillithe  Metal  runs 
together  with  a  round  Mafs  or  Lump, 
which  they  call  a  Half-bloom ;  this 
they  take  out,  and  giving  it  a  few 
ftroaks  with  their  Sledges,  they  carry 
it  to  a  great  weighty  Hammer,  raifed 
by  the  Motion  of  the  Water-wheel, 
where  applying  it  dexteroufiy  to  the 
Blows3  they  prefptjy  beat  it  out  into 
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a  thick  flftort  Square,  which  they  put 
into  the  Finary  again,  and  heating  it  red- 
hot,  they  work  it  out  under  the  fame 
Hammer,  ’till  it  come  into  the  fhape  of 
a  Bar  in  the  middle,  with  i  fquare 
Knobs  in  the  ends.  Laft  of  all,  they 
give  it  other  heatings  in  the  fChafery, 
and  more  workings  under  the  Ham¬ 
mer,  till  they  have  brought  their  Iron 
into  Bars  of  feveral  fliapes  and  fizes,  in 
which  fafhion  they  expofe  them  to 
Sslc* 

FINGERS-BREADTH,  a  Mea- 
fure  of  2  Barley-corns  in  length,  and  4 
laid  fide  to  fide. 

FIR  or  FIR-TREE,  (in  Latin A- 
bies)  is  eafily  rais’d  qf  the  Kernels  and 
Nuts  which  may  be  got  out  of  their 
Cones  and  Clogs,  by  expofing  them  a 
little  before  the  Fire,  or  warm  Water, 
till  they  begin  to  gape,  and  are  ready 
to  deliver  themfelvesof  their  numerous 
Burdens.  There  are  z  principal  forts 
of  Fir,  the  Male,  and  Female:  The  Male 
is  bigger,  more  beautiful  and  tapering, 
of  an  harder  Wood,  and  more  rough 
Leaf.  One  fort  call’d  the  Spanifh  Fir , 
bears  its  Leaf  like  Rofemary ,  with  a  white 
Rib  underneath  j  this  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
the  Female,  and  is  much  the  fofter  and 
whiter.  That  which  Workmen  call 
the  Dram,  and  comes  from  Norway, 
long,  ftraight,  clear,  and  of  a  yellow 
and  more  Cedar-colour,  is  prefer’d  be¬ 
fore  the  White,  for  Flooring  and  Wain- 
fcoting.  Thofe  of  Rrujfa  and  Norway 
are  beft  for  Maftsj  except  thofe  of  New- 
Fngland,  which  are  preferable  to  all. 
There  are  Fir-Trees  of  wonderful  talnefs 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  grow 
in  unacceffible  places,  yet  it’s  thought 
they  might  be  come  at  by  Induftry. 
Sow  the  Seeds  in  Beds  or  Cafes  at  any 
time  during  March  ;  when  they  peep, 
defend  them  carefully  with  Furzes,  or 
the  like  Fence,  from  Birds,  which  are 
apt  to  pull  them  up.  The  Beds  mu  ft 
be  fhelter’d  from  the  Southern  Afpedt, 
with  fome  Screen  of  Reed,  or  thick 
Hedge ;  fow  them  in  fhallow  Rills  not 
above  half  an  Inch  deep,  and  cover 
them  with  fine  light  Mould ;  when  they 
are  rifen  a  Finger  in  height,  fiit  fome 
jppre  Earth  about  them,  efpecially  the 
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Pines,  which  are  apter  to  fwagi  You 
may  tranfplant  them  at  2  or  3  years 
growth  i  when  they  have  got  good 
roof,  they’ll  make  prodigious  Shoots, 
but  not  for  thefirft  3  or  4  years.  They 
grow  in  moift,  or  barren,  gravel,  and 
poor  Lands,  if  not  over-fandy  and  light,, 
and  without  a  loamy  Ligature:  Before 
Sowing,  if  for  large  defigns,  turn  the 
Ground  up  a  foot  deep,  fowing  or  fet- 
ting  your  Seeds  at  a  hands-breadth  di- 
ftance,  and  riddle  Earth  upon  them  : 
In  5  or  6  Weeks  they  will  peep.  When, 
you  tranfplant,  water  them  well  before¬ 
hand,  and  cut  the  Clod  about  the  Root* 
as  you  do  Melons ,  out  of  the  hot  Bed„ 
and  knead  it  dole  to  them,  like  an  Egg. 
Thus  they  may  fafely  be  lent  many 
Miles  5  but  the  topsmuftnotbe  bruis’d, 
or  cut,  for  that  dwarfs  them  for  ever. 
One  kind  will  take  of  Slips  or  Layers* 
interr’d  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft* 
and  kept  moift. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is 
the  beginning  of  April.  They  thrive 
mainly  in  aftiff,  hungry  Clay,  or  rather 
Loam,  but  not  in  an  over-light  or  rich 
Soil.  Fill  the  holes  therefore  with  bar¬ 
ren  Earth,  if  your  Ground  be  improper 
of  itfelfj  and  if  the  Clay  be  too  ft  iff, 
fill  them  with  a  little  Sand,  removing 
the  Trees  with  as  much  about  the  Root 
as  is  poffible,  tho’  the  Fir  will  better  en¬ 
dure  a  naked  tranfplantation,  than  the 
Pine.  If  you  muft  needs  tranfplant  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  Summer,  lay  a 
pretty  deal  of  Horfe-Litter  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  to  keep  off  the 
Heat,  and  in  Winter  the  Cold,  but  let 
no  Dung  touch  either  Stem  or  Root: 
They  may  alfo  be  fowed  in  February. 
They  will  make  a  fhoot  the  fir  ft  year 
of  an  Inch,  next  an  handful,  the  3d 
year  3  Foot,  and  thenceforward  above 
a  Yard  Annually.  When  you  tranfplant 
them,  or  Pine-trees ,  never diminifii  their 
Heads,  nor  be  bufie  with  their  Roots. 
If  you  find  any  of  them  bruis’d  or  much 
broke,  it  is  proper  to  fear  them  with 
a  hot  Iron  to  prevent  their  bleeding. 
When  you  disbranch  them,  do  it  with 
great  caution  about  March,  or  elfe  in 
September ;  then  it  is  beft  to  prune  up 
the  Side-Branches  clofe  to  the  Trunk, 

$  2  cutting 
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cutting  off  all  that  are  above  a  year  old  ; ' 
if  you  fuffer  them  too  long,  they’llgrow 
too  big;  and  the  Scar  will  be  more  apt 
fofpend  the  Tree  in  Gum  ;  upon  which 
accident,  rub  over  their  Wounds  with 
a  mixture  of  Cow-dung.  The  Firs 
grow  talleft,  being  planted  reafonably 
clofe  together,  but  fuffer  nothing  to 
thrive  under  them :  They  affedt  cold, 
high,  and  rocky  Grounds ;  yet  thofe 
which  grow  on  the  more  Southern 
Quarters,  thrive  beft,  and  make  the 
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dry,  is  everkfting,  and  agrees  beft  with 
the  Glew  of  any  Wood.  It  is  alfo  ex¬ 
cellent  for  Beams,  and  other  Timber* 
work  in  Houfes,  being  both  light  and 
exceeding  ftrong.  It’s  good  for  Bars 
and  Bolts  of  Doors,  a^well  as  for  the 
Doors  themfelves;  and  for  the  Beams 
ot  Coaches.  Moft  part  of  Venice  and 
Amfterdam  is  built  on  Piles  of  this 
Timber  driven  into  Boggy-places;  there 
being  no  fewer  than  1365*9  great  Mafts 
of  it  under  the  New  Stadt-houfe  of  Am- 


beft  Timber;  They  abhor  all  dunging,  jlerdam.  It’s  beft  of  any  for  Scaffold- 
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nor  will  they  endure  much  to  have  the 
Earth  open’d  about  their  Roots  for  Ab- 
laqueation.  A  Fir,  for  the  firfthalf  do- 
2,en  years,  feems  to  fland,  or  at  leaft 
makes  no  confiderable  advance;  but 
when  thro’ly  rooted,  comes  on  won¬ 
derfully.  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  had  a 
Fir-Tree  of  his  own  railing,  that  (hot  no 
lefs  than  60  Foot  high  in  little  more  than 
2.0  Years;  and  in  Hare-field-Park  in  the 
County  of  M'tddlefex,  there  were  two 
Trees  planted  in  1 603*,  that  are  now 
goodly  Mafts,  the  biggeft  being  81 
Foot  high,  and  contain  by  Calculation, 
I46  Foot  of  good  Timber.  None  of 
thefe  Mountain-Trees  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  deep,  but  as  fhallow  as  may  be  for 
their  competent  fupport;  tho’  Fir  may 
be  fcccefsfully  propagated  of  Layers. 
Ibs  fuppofed  formerly  they  grew  plen¬ 
tifully  here,  becaufe  of  the  multitudes 
of  them  found  bury’d  under  ground  in 
Cumberland ,  Che  (hire,  Stajfor  d/hire,  and 
X ancafhire.  In  Scotland,  there’s  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Fir,  or  rather  Pine,  which  grows 
upon  the  Mountains,  the  Seeds  of  which, 
Mr.  Fveiyn  preferr’d  to  all  others,  be¬ 
cause,  fays  he,  they  grow  very  eredt, 
fix  themfelves  ftoutly,  and  need  no  fup- 
5>ort.  Fir  rots  quickly  in  Salt-water, 
but  not  fo  foon  In  frefli.  ’Tis  ufeful 
for  the  upper  Parts  of  Merchants 
Ships,  becaufe  of  its  lightnefs.  Fir  is 
exceeding  fmooth  to  polifh  on,  and 
therefore  docs  well  under  Gilding- 
work  :  It  takes  Black  equal  with  the 
Fear-tree:  It  is  fer viceable  to  Carvers, 
for  Capitals ,  ¥  eft  eons,  nay  Statues,  efpeci- 


mg.  An  incredible  Sum  that  is  ex¬ 
ported  hence  for  this  Timber,  every 
year  to  the  Northern-Countries,  might 
be  lav’d,  were  we  induftrious  at  Home, 
Moft  of  our  Pot-afhes  we  have  from 
Fir,  as  alfo  Torches.  Bartholinus ,  in  his 
Medicina  Danorum,  difclaims  againftthe 
ufe  of  Hops  in  Beer,  as  of  a  Malignant 
and  Peftilential  Influence,-  and  inftead 
of  it,  would  fubftitute  the  Shavings  of 
Deal-Boards,  which,  he  fays,  gives  a 
grateful  odour  to  the  Drink;  and  we 
find  by  experience,  how  Soveraign  thofe 
refinous  Woods,  the  tops  of  Pine  and 
Fir ,  are  againft  the  Scurvy,  Gravel  in 
the  Kidneys,  &c.  The  Bark  of  Pine , 
heals  Ulcers,  the  Inner-rind  cut  Email, 
bruis’d  and  boil'd  in  ftore  of  Water,  f  is 
excellent  for  Burns  and  Scalds,  waffling 
the  Sore  with  the  Decodtion,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  foften’d  Bark.  -The  diftilled- 
water  of  the  green  Cones,  takes  away 
Wrinkles  in  the  Face  ;  dipping  Cloths 
therein,  and  laying  them  on  it,  it  is  a 
good  Cofmetick.  The  Kernels  are  of 
admirable  ufe  for  Emulfions,  and  plan¬ 
tations  of  them  improve  the  Air  by 
their  Balfamick  Smell. 

That  call’d  the  Spruce  Fir  is  excellent 
good  for  vaifmg  Efpaliers ,  and  the  beft  way 
is  to  make  the  Borders  of  good  Earth, 
to  have  healthy  young  Firs,  thriving 
Plants  of  2  fizes,  the  largeft  3  and  an 
half  or  4  foot,'  the  lefler  2  foot  ;  the 
flrft  to  be  planted  about  8  foot  afunder, 
with  the  fmaller  fize  planted  between ; 
great  care  muft  be  taken  of  them  for 
the  3  flrft  years,  to  water  and  keep  them 


lly  being  gilded  y  byreafonof  the  eafi-  'clean  from  Weeds;  but  .they  fhould  not 
nefsof  theGrain  to  work,  and  to  take  the  j  be  clipp’d  juft  againft  Winter,  for  that 
Tooi.every  way,  The  heart  of  Deal  kept  caufes  the  Tree  to  look  njfty  in  the 
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depth  of  Winter;  yet  if  it  be  done  a 
little  after  Midfummer,  they  appear  of 
a  lovely  beautiful  Green.  The  benefit 
and  advantage  of  this  fort  of  Fir 
more  than  any  other,  is,  that  it  will 
endure  cutting  or  clipping  better  , 
and  that  after  dipping  it  thickens 
well,  being  for  this  ufe  the  beft:  fort 
of  Ever-greens,  and  of  the  mod  fpee- 
dy  gowth. 

FIRE,  one  of  the  4  Elements,  as  a 
Prognoftick  of  the  Weather,  is  conft- 
der'd  in  this  manner:  That  if  Coals  of 
Fire  fhine  very  bright,  and  the  Flame 
wave  to  and  fro,  or  that  of  a  Candle 
alfo,  kis  an  indication  of  Wind  ; 
but  when  in  Chimneys*  Fires  burn 
whiter  than  ordinary,  and  with  a 
murmuring  noife,  it  denotes  Tem- 
pefts:  But  when  Bunches  like  Mufh- 
rooms  grow  on  the  Wick  of  a  Can¬ 
dle  or  Lamp,  it  prefages  Heat ;  as 
Fire  {Lining  much,  or  fcalding  or 
burning  more  than  ordinary,  forefhews 
Cold;  and  the  contrary,  denotes  the 
contrary.  And  farther,  the  crackling 
or  breaking  of  Wood  in  the  Fire 
more  than  ufual,  fignifies  Wind,  as  a 
Flame’s  caking  forth  many  ipark- 
fes  does  the  fame  thing;  whereas,  if 
the  Oil  fparkle  in  the  Lamps,  or  Afh- 
es  coagulate  or  grow  in  lumps,  they 
denote  Rains ;  and  the  Fire’s  burning 
violently  in  cold  Weather,  and  ma- 
king  a  noife  like  the  treading  of 
Snow,  is  an  ufual  prefage  of  Snow 
falling. 

FIRKIN,  a  fort  of  liquid  Meafure, 
the  4th  part  of  a  Barrel,  containing  8 
Gallons  of  Ale,  Soap,  or  Herrings,  9 
Gallons  of  Beer,  and  io|  Gallons  of 
Salmon  or  Eels. 

FISH;  as  to  the  quality  of  breeding 
them,  kisfcarce  to  be  found  out  by  any 
certain  Symptom;  for  fome  very  pro- 
miling  Ponds  do  not  prove  ferviceable 
that  way.  One  of  the  beft  Indications 
of  a  breeding  Pond,  is  when  there  is 
good  ftore  of  Rulh  and  Grazing  about 
it,  with  gravelly  Shoals,  fuch  as  Horfe- 
ponds  ul'ually  have;  fo  that  when  a  Wa¬ 
ter  takes  thus  to  breeding,  with  a  few 
Milters  and  Spawners,  2  or  3  of  each, 
si  whole  Country  may  ftockki  in  a 
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fhort  time.  Eels  and  Perch  are  of  ve¬ 
ry  good  ufe  to  keep  down  the  ftock  of 
Fifh;  for  they  prey  much  upon  the  fpawn 
and  fry  of  bred  Fifh,  and  will  probably 
deftroy  the  fuperfluity  of  them.  As 
for  Pike,  Perch,  Tench,  Roach, 
they  are  obferv’d  to  breed  inalraoft  any 
Waters,  and  very  numeroufly ;  only  Eels 
never  breed  in  ftanding  Waters  that  are 
without  Springs;  and  in  fuch  are  neither 
found  nor  encreafe,  but  by  putting  in, 
yet  where  Springs  are  they  are  never 
wanting  tho’  not  put  in.  And,  which 
is  mod  ftrange  of  all,  no  Perfon  ever 
faw  in  an  Eel  the  leaft  token  of  propa¬ 
gation,  either  by  Milt  or  Spawn ;  fo 
that  whether  they  breed  at  all,  and  how 
they  are  produced,  are  Queftions  equal¬ 
ly  myfterious,  and  never  as  yet  re- 
folveck 

For  the  Method  of  feeding  Fifb,  take 
the  following  Remarks ;  1 .  In  a  Stew, 
30  or  40  Carps  may  be  kept  up  from 
October  to  March,  without  feeding;  and 
by  fifhing  with  Tramels  or  Flews  in 
March  or  April,  you  may  take  from 
your  great  Waters  to  recruit  the  Stews; 
but  you  muft  not  fail  to  feed  all  Sum¬ 
mer  from  March  to  October  again,  as 
conftantly  as  cooped  Chickens  are  fed, 
and  it- will  turn  to  as  good  an  account. 
2.  The  Care  of  feeding  is  beft  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  Butler  or  Gardiner,  who 
fhould  be  always  at  hand ;  becaufe  the 
conftancy  and  regularity  of  ferving  the 
Fifh,  conduces  very  much  to  their  well 
eating  and  thriving.  3.  Any  fort 
of  Grain  boil’d  is  good  to  feed  with, 
efpecially  Peafe,  and  Malt  coarfe  ground ; 
the  Grains  after  Brewing  while  frefh 
and  fweet  are  very  proper;  but  1  Bufhel 
of  Malt  not  brew'd  will  go  as  far  as 
2  of  Grains ;  Chippings  of  Bread  and 
Orts  of  a  Table,  fteep’d  in  Tap-drop¬ 
pings  of  ftrong  Beer  or  Ale,  are  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  Carps;  Oi  thefe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  2  Quarts  to  30  Carps  every 
Day,  is  fufficient,  andfo  feed  Morning 
and  Evening,  is  better  than  once  a  Day 
only.  4.  There  is  a  fort  of  Food  for 
Fifh  that  may  be  called  Accidental,  and 
is  no  lefs  improving  than  the  beft  that 
can  be  provided ;  and  that  is  when  the 
Pools  happen  to  receive  the  Wadi  of 
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Commons,  where  many  Sheep  have 
Failure,  the  Water  is  enrich’d  by  the 
Soil,  and  will  feed  a  much  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Carps  than  otherwife  it  would 
do,-  and  farther,  the  Dung  that  falls 
from  Cattel  Handing  in  the  Water  in 
hot  Weather,  is  alfo  a  very  great  Nou- 
rilhmenttoFifh.  y.  More  particularly, 
the  molt  proper  Food  to  raife  Tikes  to 
an  extraordinary  fatnefs,  is  Eels,  and 
without  them  his  not  to  be  done  but 
in  along  time  5  otherwife  Email  Pearch- 
es  are  the  bed:  Meat  you  can  give  them. 
Tr  earns  put  into  a  Pike-pond,  breed  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  are  fit  to  maintain  Pikes, 
that  will  take  care  they  fliall  not  en- 
creafe  over-much  5  the  numerous  fry 
of  | Roaches  •  and  Reads  which  come 
from  the  greater  Pools  into  the  Pikes- 
Quartersjjwill  likewife  be  good  Diet 
for  them.  l6.  Tikes  in  all  Streams,  and 
Carps  in  hungry  fpringing  Waters,  be¬ 
ing  fed  at  certain  times,  will  come  up 
and  take  their  Meat  almoff  from  your 
Hand  j  and  it  is  a  diverting  Object,  to 
Fee  the  greedinefs  and  driving  that  will 
be  among  them  for  the  good  Bits,  with 
the  boldnefs  they’ll  attain  to  by  con- 
itant  and  regular  Feeding.  7.  The  mod: 
convenient  Feeding-place  is  towards 
the  Mouth  of  the  Pond,  at^the  depth 
of  about  half  a  Yard ;  for  by  that  means 
the  Deep  will  be  kept  clean  and  neat, 
as  it  were  a  Parlour  to  retire  to,  and 
red:  in  :  The  Meat  thrown  into  the 
Water  without  other  trouble  will  be 
pick’d  up  by  the  fifh,  and  nothing  dial! 
be  lofl:  ;  yet  there  are  feveral  ingenious 
Devices  for  giving  them  Food,  efpech 
ally  Peafe;  as  a  fquare  Board  let  down 
with  the  Meat  upon  it  by  the  4  Cor¬ 
ners,  whence  a  String  comes,  made 
faff  to  the  end  of  a  Stick  like  a  Scale, 
which  may  be  readily  managed.  8. 
When  Fifh  are  fed  in  the  larger  Pools 
or  Ponds,  where  their  Numbers  are  al¬ 
fo  great,  there  will  be  fome  Expence 
as  well  as  Pains  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
*re  taken  out,  and  it  appears  how  they 
are  thriven,  you’ll  allow  both  well  em¬ 
ploy’d.  Either  Malt  boiled  or  frefh 
Crains,  is  the  bed:  Food  in  this  cafe, 
and  what  is  not  fupply’d  from  your 
own.  Maniion-houfe  may  be  had  of 
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|Neighbour-Vi6fuallers,  who  will  be 
willing  for  a  Email  confideration  to 
throw  into  the  fWater,  at  a  Piace  ap¬ 
pointed,  a  certain  quantity  every  Brew¬ 
ing.  ThusOm/)*  may  be  fed  and  rais’d 
like  Capons,  and  Tenches  will  feed  as 
well,  but  Tercb  are  not  for  a  Stew  in 
Feeding-time. 

As  to  the  Benefits  that  redound  from 
the  keeping  of  Fidi,  befides  furmfhing 
your  Table,  obliging  your  Friends,  and 
railing  Money  j  your  Land  willbevaft- 
ly  iftiprov’d,  fo  as  to  be  really  worth 
and  yield  more  this  way,  than  by  any 
other  Employment  whatfbever  :  For 
fuppofe  it  even  to  be  Meadow  of  2,  /. 
per  Acre  5  4  Acres  in  Pond,  will  return 
you  every  Year  1000  fed  Carps,  from 
the  lead:  fize  to  14  or  iy  inches  long  ; 
befides  Pikes,  Perch,  Tench  and  other 
Fry  ;  The  Carps  are  Saleable,  and  will 
bring  6  d.  9  d.  and  perhaps  1 2  d.  a  piece, 
amounting  in  all  to  2y  L.  which  is  6 1, 
f  s,  per  Acre,  a  large  Charge  of  Carri¬ 
age  only  to  be  deduced.  Now,  in  the 
felling  of  Fifh,  obferve  that  it  is  beft  to 
be  content  with  the  Market-price,  as 
mod;  are  for  other  vendible  Commodi¬ 
ties  :  Thus  for  Carps,  between  13,  14 
and  1 6  Inches,  meafuring  from  Nofe- 
end  to  Tail-end  1 1  d.  is  a  good  Price  5 
felling  to  the  Nobility  or  Gentry  may 
produce  1  d .  more,  and  may  meafure 
up  to  17  Inches  5  but  never  promife  a- 
bove  20  turn’d  of  16,  in  12. Score.  O- 
ther  confiderable  Advantages,  befides 
the  main  Defign,  are  as  follows,  1. 
When  a  great  Water  is  defign’d  to  be 
brought,  you  take  the  firft  Spit  of  the 
Ground  upon  which  the  Bank  is  to 
dand,  and  from  the  Pan  of  the  Pond. 
Now  in  cafe  you  convey  the  Earthtak- 
en  thence  to  tome  Piace  where  it  may 
be  eafily  remov’d  upon  your  Tillage- 
land,  let  it  lye  there  to  rot  the  Sod,  and 
there  is  not  a  better  Manure  to  be  had, 
being  alfo  more  than  pays  the  Charge 
of  Digging  and  carrying  it  off.  2.  You 
gain  the  making  of  Stews,  and  it  may 
be  other  Ponds  for  the  convenience  of 
your  Cattel,  all  at  one  Expence  5  for  if 
you  are  obliged  to  dig  Clay  and  Earth 
for  your  Bank,  it  is  as  eafily  taken 
where  it  does  this,  as  otherwife.  3. 
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If  the  Soil  about  the  Waters  be  in  any 
wife  Moorifh,  it  may  be  planted  with 
Oziers,  which  yield  a  certain  yearly 
Crop.  4.  The  Feed  of  the  Pond  when 
laid  dry,  and  the  Corn,  i.e.  Oats  which 
you  may  have  upon  the  bottom,  tho’ 
meer  Mud,  is  very  confiderable.  y.  If 
Cattel  graze  near  your  great  Pools, 
they’ll  delight  to  come  and  Hand  in  the 
Water,  which  conduces  much  to  the 
thriving  of  your  Bealls,  as  well  as  to 
the  Feed  of  your  Fifh  by  their  Dung¬ 
ing,  as  has  been  already  hinted  $  it  is 
therefore  advifeable  to  have  Ponds  in 
Cow-paftures  and  Grazing-grounds.  6. 
As  to  the  fo  wing  of  Oats  in  the  bottom 
of  a  Pond ;  take  care  to  dry  your  great 
Water  once  in  3,  or  at  moft  4  Years, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  January  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  ,•  which,  (if  the  Year 
do  not  prove  very  unfeafonable )  will 
be  time  enough.  After  Michaelmas  fol¬ 
lowing,  you  may  put  in  a  great  Stock 
of  Filh,  and  thin  them  in  fucceeding 
Years,  as  the  Feed  declines.  See  Pond 
heads. 

F  I  S  H  I  N  G  for  Carriage  When 
your  Fifhing  is  in  order  to  remove  far, 
whether  the  Waters  are  great  or  fmal], 
it  mull  be  done  in  Winter,  between  the 
firlb  of  Gtiober,  and  the  laft  of  March , 
and  the  colder  the  Weather  is  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Here  one  great  Caution  is,  not  to 
handle,  batter  or  bruife  the  Fifh,  for’tis 
certain  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,  they  will 
not  thrive  upon  tranfplanting  fo  well 
as  others  :  As  foon  then  as  your  Pond 
is  drawn,  take  them  out  of  the  Water 
with  Hoop-nets  fixed  upon  Staves  a- 
bout  10  Foot  long,  and  10  or  12  Fifh 
at  a  time  in  a  Net  is  fufficient,  tho" 
but  a  Foot  long }  for  more,  by  their 
weight  and  ftruggling  would  infenlibly 
damage  each  other,  fo  as  to  hinder  their 
Growth  and  Thriving  5  and  perhaps 
caufe  the  dying  of  many.  If  there  be 
occafion  to  keep  them  for  a  while  out 
of  the  Water,  let  it  be  upon  the  Grafs 
when  the  Sun  does  not  fhine,  or  elfe 
in  the  Shade,  fince  Heat  is  the  greateft 
Enemy  to  the  Life  of  Filh  out  of  Wa¬ 
ter  that  can  be.  The  bell  VeHel  for 
Conveyance,  ( if  you  carry  above  20 
Miles)  is  a  great  Tun  that  holds  y^Hog- 
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fheads;  but  if  no  more  than  10,  ij*  of 
20  Miles,  ordinary  Hogfhead  s  willferve 
well  enough  :  300  Carp  6  and  7  Inch- 
es  long  may  iafely  be  tranfported  in 
one  Hogfhead  j  but  from  ;  Inches  to 
a  Foot,  not  io  many  by  a  4th  part}  and 
if  they  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  not  a- 
bove  70  or  80  in  a  Hogfhead.  Let  e- 
very  Hogfhead  have  10  or  12  Pailfuls 
of  frelh  clean  Water,  every  6  or  y  Miles 
if  it  may  be  had.  There  is  no  need  of 
any  great  Liberty  for  the  Filh,  if  their 
Water  be  frefh  and  often  renew’d  j  for 
one  great  ufe  of  Water  is  to  bury  them, 
that  with  meer  Weight  they  may  not 
crufh  and  deftroy  one  another. 

When  you  are  arriv’d  at  the  Place  of 
difcharge,  pour  the  Fifh  into  a  Hoop- 
net  a  few  at  a  time,  dilpoling  them 
forthwith  where  they  are  delign’d}  and 
with  this  care,  you’ll  fcarce  lofe  a  An¬ 
gle  Filh.  Some  ufe  to  put  them  up  in 
Baskets  or  Hampers  for  Carriage,  flow¬ 
ing  them  with  Grafs  between ;  but  this 
is  not  fo  good  as  Water ;  for  the  Grafs 
cleaving  to  the  Slime  of  the  Fifh,  rubs 
and  clears  it  from  the  Scales  j  which 
done,  a  Carp  fcarce  ever  thrives  after  ; 
And  tho’ perhaps  the.  Filh  may  live,  yet 
they’ll  net  grow  or  profper,  becaufe 
their  natural  Slime,  fcarce  recoverable, 
is  rubb’d  off ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is 
not  expedient  to  let  Carps  lye  at  all  in 
Grafs,  but  keep  them  conrinually  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  to  preferve  them  from  Bruifes  and 
looling  their  Slime. 

FISH-GARTH,  a  Wear  or  Dam 
in  a  River,  for  the  taking  of  Fifh,  ea' 
Specially  in  the  Rivers  Owfe  and  Hum¬ 
ber. 

F  I S  H I  N  G-F  LIES,  Natural  and 
Artificial  j  the  FirR  are  innumerable,1 
I  Rail  only  name  fome,  viz.  The  Dun- 
Ply,  the  Stone,  or  May- Fly,  the  Red-Fly , 
the  Moor-Fly,  the  Tawny-Fly ,  the  Vine- 
Fly,  the  Shell-Fly,  the  Cloudy  and  Black-  ' 
ijh-Fly,  the  Flag-Fly  }  alfo  Caterpillars 
Canker-Flies,  Bear-Flies,  See.  all  which 
appear  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
forwardnefs  or  backwardnefs  of  the 
Spring  ;  but  how  to  perferibe  Rules  to 
know  how  they  come  in,  cannot  well 
be  done  ,*  yet  all  of  them  are  good  in 
their  feafon  for  fuch  Fifh  as  rife  at  the 
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Fly,  which  they  often  eagerly  do, 
when  mofr  forts  of  Flies  refort  to  the 
Water- fide,  hanging  in  a  manner  in 
clufters  cn  Trees  and  Bufhes ;  But  that 
you  may  the  better  know  the  FI}-  the 
Fifh  moft  covets,  when  you  come  in 
the  Morning  to  the  River-fide,  beat  the 
Bullies  wrh  your  Rod,  and  take  up 
what  variety  you  can  of  all  forts  of 
Flies;  try  them  all,  and  you’ll  quickly 
know  which  are  in  greateft  efteem  a- 
mongft  them  ;  not  but  that  they  will 
fbmetjmes  change  their  Fly,  but  it  is 
only  when  they  have  glutted  themfelves 
therewith. 

Now  there  are  z  ways  to  Fifh  with 
thefe  Natural  Flies,  either  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Water,  or  a  little  under¬ 
neath  it ;  in  Angling  for  Chevin, Roach, 
or  Dace ,  move  not  your  Natural  Fly 
fwiftly,  when  you  fee  the  Fifh  make 
at  it,  but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  to¬ 
wards  him  with  the  ftream  ;  but  if  it 
be  in  a  Bill  and  flow  Water,  draw  the 
Fly  (lowly  fide-ways  by  him,  which 
will  make  him  eagerly  purfue. 

As  for  the  Artificial-Fly ,  ’tis  feldom 
ufed  but  in  hindering  Weather,  when 
the  Waters  are  fo  troubled  by  the  Winds, 
that  the  Natural  Fly  cannot  be  feen, 
nor  reft  upon  them  ;  and  of  this  Arti¬ 
ficial-Fly,  there  are  reckon’d  no  lefs  than' 
ii  forts,  of  which  thefe  are  the  princi¬ 
pal.  i.  The  Dun-Fly  in  March ,  made  of 
Dun  Wooll,  and  the  Feathers  of  a  Par¬ 
tridge-wing.  2.  A  Dun-Fly  too,  made 
of  Black-wooll  and  the  Feathers  of  a 
black  Drake  ;  the  Body  made  of  the 
£rft,  and  the  Wings  of  the  latter.  3. 
The  Stone-Fly  in  April ,  the  Body  made 
of  black  Wooll  dy’d  yellow  under  the 
Wings  and  Tail.  4.  The  Ruddy-Fly  in 
the  beginning  of  May ,  the  Body  made 
of  red  Wooll,  and  bound  about  with 
black  Silk,  with  the  Feathers  of  a  black 
Capon,  which  hang  dangling  on  his 
irdes,  next  his  Tail.  f.  The  yellow  or 
greenijh  Fly  in  June,  the  Body  made  of 
black  Wool!,  with  a  yellow  Lift  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  and  the  Wings  taken  oft  the 
Wings  of  a  Buzzard,  bound  with  black 
broken  Hemp.  6.  The  Motirifh-Fly,  the 
Body  made  of  duskifh  Wool!,  and  the 
Wings  with  the  blackifh  Mail  of  a 
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Drakes  7.  Tawny-Fly ,  good  till  thq 
middle  of  June ,  the  Body  made  of  taw- 
ny  Wooll,  the  Wings  made  contrary 
one  againft  the  other,  of  the  whitifh 
Mail  of  a  white  Drake.  8,  The 
Fly  in  July,  the  Body  made  of  black." 
Wooll  caft  about  with  yellow-Silk,  and 
the  Wings  of  Drakes- feathers.  9.  The 
St  eel  Fly,  good  in  the  middle  of  July, 
the  Body  made  of  greenifh  Wooll,  capt 
about  with  the  Feathers  of  a  Peacocks- 
tail,  and  the  Wings  made  of  Buzzards 
Wings.  10.  To  name  no  more,  the 
Drake-Fly ,  good  in  Augujl,  the  Body 
made  of  black  Wooll  caft  about  with 
black-, Silk,  his  Wings  of  the  Mail  of  a 
black  Drake,  with  a  black  Head. 

The  beft  Obfervations  made  for  Ar» 
tificial  Fly-fijh'tng,  is,  1.  To  fifh  in  a]Ri~ 
ver  fomewhat  difturbed  with  Rain,  or 
in  a  cloudy  Day,  when  the  Waters  are 
moved  by  a  gentle  Breeze  ;  the  South- 
wind  is  beft  ;  and  if  the  Wind  blow 
high,  yet  not  fo  but  that  you  may 
conveniently  guard  your  Tackle,  the 
Fifh  will  rife  in  plain  Deeps;  but  if  the 
Wind  be  fmall,  the  beft  Angling  is  in 
fwift  Streams.  2.  Keep  as  far  from 
the  Water-fide  as  may  be  ;  fifh  down 
the  Stream,  with  the  Sun  at  your  back, 
and  touch  not  the  Water  with  your 
Line.  3.  Ever  Angle  in  clear  Rivers 
with  a  fmall  Fly,  and  (lender  Wings, 
but  in  muddy  places  ufe  larger.  4. 
When  after  Rain  the  Water  becomes 
brownifh,  ufe  an  Orange-Fly;  in  a  clear 
day,  a  light- colour’d  Fly  ;  a  dark  Fly 
for  dark  Waters,  &c.  y.  Let  the  Line 
be  twice  as  long  as  the  Rod,  unlefs  the 
River  be  incumber’d  with  Wood.  6. 
For  every  fort  of  Fly,  have  feveral  of 
the  fame,  differing  in  Colour,  to  fuit 
with  the  different  Complexions  of  fe¬ 
veral  Waters  and  Weathers.  7.  Have  3 
nimble  Eye,  and  afcfive  Hand,  to  ftrike 
prefen tly  with  the  rifmg  of  the  Fifh, 
or  elfe  he  would  be  apt  to  fpew  out 
the  Hook.  8.  Let  the  Fly  fall  firft  into 
the  Water,  and  not  the  Line,  which 
willfcare  the  Fifh.  9,  In  flow  Rivers, 
or  ftill  places,  caft  the  Fly  over  crofs 
the  River,  and  let  it  fink  a  little  in  the 
Water,  and  draw  it  gently  back  with 
the  Current.  k  Salwon-Flies  ftuould  bq 
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inade  with  their  Wings  (landing  one 
behind  the  other,  whether  2  or  4,  and 
lie  delights  in  the  fined  gawdieft  Co¬ 
lours  that  can  be  5  chiefly  in  the  Wings, 
which  mud  be  long,  as  well  as  the 
Tail. 

FISHING-FLOATS  ;  there  are 
divers  ways  of  making  thefe;  fomeufe 
Mufcovy  Duck-quills,  which  are  the  bed 
for  flow  Waters;  but  fordrong  Streams, 
take  good  found  Cork,  without  flaws 
or  holes,  and  bore  it  thro’  with  an  hot 
Iron,  into  which  put  a  Quill  of  a  fit 
proportion*,  then  pare  your  Cork  into 
a  Pyramidical  form,  of  what  bignefs 
you  pleafe,  and  fo  grind  it  fmooth. 

F  IS  H  I  N  G-H  OOK,  in  general 
ought  to  be  long  in  the  Shank,  fome- 
what  thick  in  the  Circumference,  the 
point  even  and  draight  ;  let  the  bend¬ 
ing  be  in  the  Shank  ;  and  for  fetting 
the  Hook  on,  ufe  drong,  but  fmall  Silk, 
laying  the  Hair  on  the  infide  of  your 
Hook  ;  for  if  it  be  on  the  outfide,  the 
Silk  will  fret  and  cut  it  afunder  ;  but 
by  no  means  forget  to  carry  a  Whet- 
done  with  you,  to  fharpen  your  Hooks 
if  you  find  them  dull  and  blunt.  There 
are  feveral  fizes  of  thefe  Fifhing-hooks , 
feme  big,  fome  little,  and  of  thefeTome 
have  peculiar  Names,  as,  1 .  Single  Hooks. 
2.  Double  Hooks ,  which  have  2  bend¬ 
ings,  one  contrary  to  the  other.  3. 
Snappers ,  or  Gorgers,  which  are  Hooks 
to  whip  the  Artificial-Fly  upon,  or  to 
bait  with  the  Natural-Fly.  4.  Springers , 
or  Spring  Hooks ,  a  kind  of  double  Hooks 
with  a  Spring,  which  flies  open  being 
druck  into  any  Fife,  and  fo  keeps  its 
Mouth  open. 

F I  S  H I N  G-R  ODSj  of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  forts  ;  as,  1.  A  "Droller ,  or 
Trolling-rod,  which  has  a  Ring  at  the 
end  of  the  Rod,  for  the  Line  to  go  thro’, 
when  it  runs  off  a  Reel.  2.  A  Whip- 
per  or  Whipping-rod,  a  Top-rod,  that 
is  weak  in  the  middle,  and  top-heavy, 
but  all  (lender  and  fine.  g.  A  Dopper, 
which  is  a  drong  Rod,  and  very  light. 
4.  A  Snapper  or  Snap-rod ,  thatisadrong 
Pole,  peculiar  for  a  Pike.  y.  A  Bottom- 
rod,  being  the  fame  as  the  Dopper ,  but 
fome  what  more  pliable.  6.  A  Snig¬ 
gling  or  Broking-flick ,  a  forked  Stick  ha- 
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ving  a  fhort  drong  Line,  with  a  Nee¬ 
dle  baited  with  a  Lob- worm  :  This  is 
only  for  Eels  in  their  Holes.  See  Ang¬ 
ling,  <&c. 

FISH-PONDS  ,*  for  the  making 
of  thefe  Ponds,  Jtis  agreed,  thofe 
Grounds  are  bed,  which  are  full  of 
Springs,  and  apt  to  be  Mooriih  ;  for 
the  one  will  breed  them  well,  and  the 
other  wiilpreferve  them  from  Stealing.' 
The  Situation  of  the  Pond  is  al(b,tqbe 
confider’d,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Cur¬ 
rents  that  fall  into  it  j  likewife,  that  it 
be  refrefhed  with  a  little  Brook,  or  with 
the  Rain-water  that  falls  from  die  ad¬ 
jacent  hilly  Ground  ;  yea,  and  it  is  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  thofe  Ponds  which  receive 
the  Stale  and  Dung  of  Horfes  and  other 
Cattel,  breed  the  larged  and  fatted  Fifh. 
Now,  in  making  your  Pond,  let  the 
Head  of  it  be  at  the  lowed  part  of  the. 
Ground,  and  the  Trench  of  the  Flood¬ 
gate  or  Sluice  have  a  good  fwift  fall, 
that  it  may  not  be  too  long  a  emptying, 
when  you  are  minded  to  draw  it  ;  the 
bed  way  of  making  the  Pond-head  fe- 
cure,  is  to  drive  in  2  or  3  rows  of 
Stakes  above  6  Foot  long,  at  about  4 
Foot  didance  from  each  other,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Head,  whereof  the 
fird  row  is  to  be  rammed  at  lead  4 
Foot  deep,  that  they  may  dand  drong 
and  fure  ;  or  in  cafe  you  find  the  bot¬ 
tom  falfe,  efpecially  if  it  con  fid  of  a 
running  Sand,  you  may  befides  lay  the 
Foundation  with  Quick-lime  which, 
(lacking  will  make  it  as  hard  as  a  Stone. 
Then  dig  your  Pond,  and  cad  the 
Earth  among  the  Piles  and  Stakes,  and 
when  they  are  well  cover’d  over,  drive 
in  another  row  or  2  over  them,  ram¬ 
ming  in  the  Earth  in  the  void  fpaces 
that  it  may  lye  dole,  and  keep  in  the 
Water;  and  fo  you  may  continue  Stakes 
upon  Stakes,  ramming  in  the  Earth, 
till  your  Pond-head  be  of  the  height 
you  defign’d  it  :  The  infide  of  the  Dam. 
mud  be  very  fmooth  and  draight,  that 
no  Current  may  have  power  over  it. 
If  the  Pond  carry  6  foot  of  Water,  it 
is  enough  ;  but  it  mud  be  8  foot  deep, 
to  receive  the  Fre/hes  and  Rains  that 
fhould  fall  into  it.  It  would  alfo  be 
advantageous  to  have  Shoals  „  on  the 
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Tides,  for  the ‘Fifh  to  fun  themfelves  in, 
and  lay  their  fpawn  on,  befides  in  other 
Places,  certain  Holes,  hollow  Banks, 
Shelves,  Roots  of  Trees,  Iflands,  &c. 
to  ferve  as  their  retiring-places. 

But  farther,  confider  whether  your 
Pond  be  a  Breeder  j  if  fo,  never  expetf: 
any  large  Carps  from  thence,  the  great- 
mefs  of  the  number  of  Spawn  will  o- 
verftock  the  Pond  ;  then  for  large 
Carps,  a  Store-pond  is  ever  accounted 
the  beft}  and  to  make  a  Breeding- Pond 
become  a  Store-Pond,  when  you  fue,  fee 
what  quantity  of  Carps  it  will  contain : 
Then  put  in  all  Milters,  or  all  Spawn- 
ers,  whereby  in  a  little  time  you  may 
have  Carps  that  are  both  large,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  fat}  thus  by  putting  but  of 
i  Sex,  there  is  an  impoflibility  of  the 
increafe  of  them}  yet  the  Roach  will 
xiotwithftanding  multiply  abundantly. 

As  to  the  fituation  and  difpoiition  o( 
the  principal  Waters,  you  mu  ft  obferve 
-a  due  Method,  that  is,  to  referve  feme 
great  Waters  for  the  Head  quarters  of 
theFifb,  from  whence  you  may  take 
or  wherein  you  may  put  any  ordinary 
quantity  of  Fifh :  |Then  to  have  Stews 
and  other  auxiliary  Waters,  fo  as  you 
may  convey  any  part  of  the  Stock  from 
one  to  the  other  3  by  which  means  you’ll 
never  want,  and  need  not  abound}  and 
farther,  iofe  no  time  in  the  growth  of 
the  Fifh,  but  employ  the  Water,  as  you 
do  your  Land,  to  the  beft  advantage. 

1.  Then  you  are  to  view  the  Grounds, 
and  find  out  fome  fallbetween  the  Hills, 
as  near  a  Flat  as  may  be,  fo  as  to  leave 
a  proper  Current  for  the  Water :  If 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  judging  of 
fuch,  take  an  opportunity  after  fome 
fudden  Rain,  or  the  breaking  up  of  a 
great  Snow  in  Winter,  and  you’ll  plain¬ 
ly  fee  which  way  the  Ground  cafts}  for 
the  Water  will  take  the  true  Fall,  [and 
run  accordingly.  2.  The  condition  of 
the  Place  muft  determine  the  quantity 
of  Ground  to  be  cover’d  with  Water. 
For  example,  we  may  well  propofe  in 
all  if  Acres  in  3  Ponds,  or  8  Acres  in 

2,  and  not  lefs:  And  thefe  Ponds  fhould 
be  plac’d  one  above  another,  fo  as  the 
Point  of  the  lower  may  almoft  reach 
the  Head  or  Bank  of  the  upper}  which 
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which  contrivance  is  no  lefs  beautiful 
than  advantageous,  as  will  afterwards 
e vid  ently  appear.  3 .  The  Plead  or  Bank, 
which  by  flopping  the  Current,  is  to 
raife  the  Water,  and  fo  make  a  Pond, 
muft  be  built  with  the  Clay  and  Earth 
taken  out  of  the  Pan  or  Hollow  digged 
in  the  loweft  Ground  above  the  Bank} 
and  that  Pan  fhould  be  fhap’d  as  half  an 
Oval,  whereof  the  Flat  comes  to  the 
Bank,  and  the  longer  Diameter  runs 
fquare  from  it.  See  Banks  for  Fifh  ponds , 
and  Pond-heads . 

FISH-SHELLS,  are  a  very  good 
Manure  and  great  Improvers  of  Land } 
efpecially  fuch  as  is  four  or  cold,  and 
thofethat  are  broken  fmall  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Sea ;  the  fuller  the  fand  is 
of  them  the  better  it  is :  if  they  are  not 
broken  they  are  to  be  broken  very  fmall 
with  an  Iron  Stamper,  or  ground  in 
fuch  a  MilLas  Apples  are  broken  with, 
or  they  maybe  calcin’d,  which  fome 
account  the  beft  way}  but  they  muft 
not  be  calcin’d  fo  much  as  if  for  lime; 
but  only  have  fuch  a  heat  given  as  may 
caufe  them  to  moulder  and  fall  to  pieces 
with  the  Rain  and  Froft}  hecaufe  it  is 
a  long  time  before  they  diffolve,  efpe- 
ciaily  if  they  are  hard  and  ftrong,  as 
Oyfter-fhells,  <&c. 

FISTULA,  a  Pipe  or  Flute }  a  Mu¬ 
ll  cal  Inftrumont}  a  Pipe  to  convey  Wa¬ 
ter}  alfo  a  fort  of  deep  oozing  Ulcer, 
narrow,  callous,  or  hard  like  Brawn, 
and  of  difficult  Cure. 

FISTULA  (in  Horfes )  is  a  deep, 
hollow,  crooked  Ulcer,  for  the  moft 
part  fpringing  from  malignant  Hu¬ 
mours  engender’d  in  fome  Wound, 
Sore,  or  Canker,  not  well  cured  3  but  it 
fometimes  proceeds  from  a  Bruife  fef- 
ter’d  inwardly,  that  either  burfts  forth 
of  itfelf,  or  was  open’d  by  the  Farrier; 
fometimes  from  a  Co-wrench  or  prick 
of  a  Collar  in  Drawing,  or  by  being 
wrung  with  the  Tree  of  a  Saddle}  the 
figns  whereof,  are  the  hollownefs  of  it* 
defeending  downwards  from  the  Ori¬ 
fice,  thatismuchftraighterat  the  Mouth 
than  the  bottom,  and  fends  forth  a  fort 
of  thin  Water. 

The  method  of  Cure,  is,  i.Tofearch 
it  to  the  bottom  with  a  leaden  Probe, 

er 
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FISTULAR  FLOWERS,  (V 
mong  Herbalifts)  thofe  that  are  made 
up  of  many  long,  hollow,  fmall  Flow- 
erslike  Pipes,  all  divided  into  large  Jags 
at  the  end. 

FITCH  or  FITCHOW,  a  Pole¬ 
cat;  alio  the  Skin  or  Furr  of  that 
Creature. 

FITCH  or  VETCH,  a  fort  of 
Pulfe.  See  'Fetch, 

FLAG  or  SEDGE,  a*  kind  of 
Rufh ;  alfo  the  upper  Part  of  Turf  par’d 
off  to  burn.  See  Ruffes.  Among  Fal¬ 
coners,  Flags  are  the  Feathers  next  to 
the  principal  Feathers  in  a  Hawk’s 
Wing. 

FLA  G- W  O  R  M,  an  Infed  fo  call’d, 
ipon  a  Shilling  at  twice;  But  if  youjbecaufe  it  is  found  and  bred  in  flaggy 
■vould  have  it  ftronger,  take  fair  Wa- ;  Ponds  or  ledgy  Places,  hanging  to  the 
e.r,  and  Smith*  s-Water,  of  each  the  fame  Fibres  or  fmall  Strings,  that  grow  to 
quantity,  and  of  White-wine  Vinegar  a  the  Roots  of  the  Flags;  and  they  are 
bird  part;  then  with  Ajh-tree  Affes  ufually  enclos’d  in  a  yellow  or  reddiih 
nake  Lye  in  the  former  Ingredients  as  Husk  or  Cafe. 

jefore,  and  injedt  it  with  a  Syringe  in-  FLAIL;  an  Inftrument  to  Threfh 
:o  the  Sorrance.  2.  Others  take  a  pint  Corn  with,  which  confifts  of  feveral 
)f  the  bell  Honey,  an  ounce  of  Verde-  parts  j  i.Th e  Hand-Staff,  being  that  the 
\reafe  beat  to  Powder,  and  boil  them  Threfher  holds  it  by.  2.  Til q  Swsple* 
ogether  3  quarters  of  an  hour;  that  that  part  which  ftrikes  out  the  Corn, 
lone,  they  ftrain  them  in  a  Galley-pot,  3.  The  Caplins,  which  are  the  flrong 
md  keep  it  for  ufe.  3.  A  good  Water ;  double  Leathers  made  fall  to  the  top  of 
may  alfo  be  prepared  of  a  pint  of  the  the  Hand-Staff",  and  top  of  the  Swiple. 
ieft  White-wine  Vinegar,  or  Verjuice,  in-  !  4.  The  Middle  Band,  being  the  Leather- 
o  which  a  good  handful  of  Sage  is  i  Thong  or  Fifh-Skin,  that  tyes  them  to- 
>ruifed;  after  you  have  boil’d  it  pretty  gether. 
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if  fbmewhat  that  willbend,  wherefoever 
he  concavity  of  the  Sorrance  leads  it; 
;pen  it  downwards  if  it  can  be  done, 
hat  the  Corruption  may  the  better  if- 
ue  out,  and  Tent  it  2  or  3  days  with 
rdogs-greafe ,  to  make  the  Hole  the  wi¬ 
le  r,  and  then  injedt  this  Water.  Take 
Sublimate  and  Precipitate,  of  each  as 
nuch  as  will  lie  upon  a  3  pence,  3 
mnces  of  Allnm,  and  as  much  white 
Copperas,  burn  all  in  an  earthen  Pot,  the 
>ottom  of  which  has  been  firft  rubbed 
vith  a  little  Oil,  to  keep  it  from  burn- 
ng;  then  take  2  quarts  of  fair  Water, 
soil  it  firft  by  it  lelf,  Jcum  it  in  the 
soiling,  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  put  as 
nuch  of  this  Powder  in  it  as  will  lie 


/veil,  ftrain  out  the  Sage,  and  diflolve 
n  the  Wine  about  an  ounce  and  a  half 
>f  Roman  Vitriol ,  half  an  ounce  of  burnt 
dllum,  as  much  of  the  fine  Powder  of 
7erdegreafe ,  and  when  cool  put  it  into  a 
31afs ;  but  in  dreffmg  the  Sore,  let  it  be 
/ery  warm;  Syringe  it  well  to  thebot- 
:om  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  in  y  or 
5  weeks  it  will  be  cured.  4.  Others 
ake  Roach- Allum  and  Bay-Salt  burnt,  of 


FLANK,  the  Side  of  Horfes  and 
Oxen.  In  a  ftri£l  Senfe,  the  Planks  of 
a  Horfe,  are  the  extremity  of  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  where  the  Ribs  are  wanting,  and  be¬ 
low  the  Loins:  They  fhould  be  full,  and 
at  the  top  of  them  on  each  fide  fhould 
be  a  Feather,  and  the  nearer  thofe  Fea¬ 
thers  are  to  each  other,  fo  much  the 
better,  but  if  they  be  as  it  were  with¬ 
in  view,  then  the  Mark  is  excellent. 


?ach  half  an  ounce,  of  the  Leaves  c/jThe  diftance  between  the  laft  Rib  and 
\ay-weed  and  Elder-Tops,  according  tojHanch-bone,  which  is  properly  the 
he  Concavity  of  the  Sore;  thefe  bruifej  Flank,  fhould  be  fhort,  which  we  term 
md  mix  well  together,  with  a  handful  well-coupled  fuch  Horfes  are  molt  hardy, 
3r  2  of  gray  Snails,  Shells  and  all;  with  and  will  endure  Labour  longeft.  If  a 
itfhich  flop  the  Hole  full,  having  firft  j  Horfe  have  a  Flank  full  enough,  you  are 
wafted  and  cleanfed  it  very  well  with  to  confider  whether  it  be  not  too  large, 
1  Syringe.  that  is,  if over-againft  that  part  of  the 


FISTULAR  or  FISTULOUS, 
belonging  to  a  Fijlula . 


Thigh  call’d  the  Stiffle ,  the  Flank  fal 
too  low  j  for  ia  that  cafe  it  is  a  great 

advance 
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advance  to  Purflnefs,  efpecially  if  the 
Horle  be  not  very  young.  A  Horfe  is 
faid  To  have  no  Flank,  if  the  laft  of  the 
fhort  Ribs  be  at  a  conliderable  diftance 
from  the  Haunch-bone  j  altho’  fuch 
Horfes  may  for  the  time  have  pretty 
good  Bodies  ;  yet  when  hard  laboured 
they  will  lofe  them.  A  Horfe  alfo  has 
no  Flapk,  when  his  Ribs  are  too  much 
ftraighten’d  in  their  compafs  j  which 
is  eaiily  perceiv’d  by  comparing  their 
height  with  that  of  the  Hanch-bones, 
for  they  ought  to  be  as  high  and  equal¬ 
ly  raifed  up  as  them,  or  but  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  lefs,  when  the  Horfe  is  in  good  Cafe. 

FLANKS,  (  among  Farriers  )  is  a 
Wrench,  Crick,  Stroke,  or  other  Grief, 
got  in  the  Back  of  an  Horfe  ,  but  there 
is  alfo  another  fort,  that  is  a  kind  of 
Pleurifie,  proceeding  from  his  being  o- 
ver-rdn  with  too  much  Blood,  which 
endangers  a  Mange,  or  elfe  he  falls  dan- 
geroufiy  Sick  thereby  ;  fo  that  by  rea- 
ion  of  his  having  been  often  Blooded 
before,  he  requires  it  now,  and  upon  fai¬ 
lure  falls  into  aloathfome  and  dangerous 
Malady.  This  Diftemper  is  frequently 
cured  by  outward  Applications  ;  but  for  a 
Wrench  in  the  Back-bone  j  1.  Take 
an  ounce  of  Solomon’s  Seal ,  the  fame 
of  Comfrey  j  Clary ,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  j 
of  Polypody  of  the  Oak ,  and  Wood-Betony 
2  handfuls  ;  let  them  be  boil’d  in  a 
Gallon  of  ftrong  Beer  or  more,  till  half 
be  confumed  :  Then  take  the  Liquor 
off  the  Fire,  put  therein  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Butter,  as  much  of  Honey, 
and  give  the  Horfe  a  quart  of  it  luke¬ 
warm  in  a  Drenching- Horn  faffing  at 
the  end  of  every  3d  day.  2.  But  the 
mors  eafie  way  of  curing  thefe  Diftem- 
pers,  is  to  make  Balls  of  common  Tur¬ 
pentine,  and  Powder  of  Fnglifh  Liqucrifh , 
and  give  him  about  2  ounces  thereof 
for  about  a  Fortnight  together  j  and  to 
the  Reins  of  the  Back,  apply  at  the 
fame  time,  a  Flaifier  made  of  a  like 
quantity  of  O xycrQcium  and  Faracelfus  ; 
but  rather  more  of  the  firft,  fpread  up¬ 
on  Sheeps-Leather. 

FLASHES  OF  FIRE;  thefe  are 
produc’d  from  the  fame  caufe  as  Co¬ 
mets,  or  Shooting-Stars  in  the  Air,  in 
feveral  forms,  which  may  alfo  prefage 
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1  the  fame  things  to  come,  but  they  are 
ufually  more  terrible,  and  produce  more 
violent  Effe&rs,  as  fierce  Tempefts,  <fyc. 
If  their  appearance  be  in  the  form  of 
Light’ning,  without  either  Clouds,  or 
Thunder,  Winds  or  Rain  ufually  fuc- 
ceed  from  the  Coaft  where  the  Light 
is  obferv’d  ;  if  from  feveral  Coafts, 
great  Storms  :  If  the  Air  feem  to  be 
!  lighter  than  at  other*  times,  the  Sun 
( and  Moon  being  remote,  it  denotes 
Wind  and  Rain  to  follow.  Lights  ah 
fo  have  been  obferv'd  in  the  Air  before 
Sickneffes  or  Peftilential  Difeafes. 

FLAX,  is  an  excellent  Commodity, 
and  the  Tilling  and  ordering  thereof, 
a  very  good  piece  of  Husbandry.  It 
will  thrive  in  any  found  Land,  but  that 
is  beft  which  has  lain  long  fallow, 
which  mud  now  be  well  ploughed, 
laid  flat  and  even,  and  the  Seeds  fown 
in  a  warm  Seaton,  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  March ,  or  at  fartheft  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April ;  and  if  a  wet  Seafon  hap¬ 
pen,  it  would  require  Weeding,  The 
bed:  Seed  for  it,  is  what  comes  from 
the  Eaft  Country,  and  tho’  dear  yet  re¬ 
pays  the  Charge  eaiily  ;  lafting  2  or  3 
Crops  well,  when  it  is  mod  advileable 
to  renew  it  again  ;  of  the  bell,  2  Bu- 
fhels  may  ferve  for  an  Acre;  but  more 
of  our  Fnglifh  Seed,  becaufe  it  grows 
fmaller  ;  the  Land  wherein  it’s  fowed 
fhould  be  good,  and  when  grown  up, 
care  mud  be  had  it  become  not  over 
ripe,  and  that  it  be  not  gather'd  before 
*tis  ripe,  which  is  beft  known  by  the 
Seed  :  At  that  time  the  Pluckers  fhould 
be  nimble,  and  tye  it  up  in  handfuls, 
fet  them  up  till  perfe&ly  dry,  and  then 
houfe  them.  Flax  pulled  in  the  Bloom 
proves  whiter  and  ftronger  than  if  left 
ftanding  till  the  Seed  is  ripe  ;  but  then 
the  Seed  will  be  loft.  An  Acre  of  good 
Flax,  is  worth  from  7  to  12  pounds, 
and  more.  See  Hr  effing.  Fulling ,  Wa¬ 
tering,  WdjVmg,  Drying,  Swingling ,  of 
Hemp  and  Flax. 

FLAXEN  CLOTH,  the  fined 
fort  of  Cloth  made  of  Flax. 

FLEA-BANE,  an  Herb  that  de-^ 
ftroys  Fleas. 

FLEA-BITTEN  Colour.  See  Co¬ 
lours  of  a  Horfe. 
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FLEA-WORT,  an  Herb  fo  call’d, 
becaufe  the  Seed  of  it  refembles  a  Flea, 
both  in  colour  and  bignefs, 

FLEAM,  a  Surgeon’s  Inftrument 
to  lance  the  Gums  ;  or  a  Farrier’s  Tool 
to  let  a  Horfe  blood,  A  Cafe  cf 

Fleams ,  all  laid  open,  is  a  Term  denot¬ 
ing  6  forts  of Instruments  ;  the  2  out- 
moft  being  hooked,  are  call’d ,  Drawers, 
another  is  a  Pen  knife  ;  another  with  a 
lharp  point,  is  termed  a  Lancet ;  and  the 
2  middlemofl:  are  Fleams,  1  lharp,  the 
other  broad-pointed.  Thefe  Inftruments 
are  of  fever al  ufes  about  Difeafed  Horfes 
or  other  Beafts ;  particularly,  the  Drawers 
are  to  ferape  out  Corruption  in  a  Wound 
or  Bruife,  the  Lancets  and  Knives  to  make 
Incilions,  as  alfo  to  open  Sores  or  Con- 
tulions,  and  the  Fleams  to  let  Blood. 

FLEAS,  To  kill  Fleas,  boil  Arfmart, 
Land  Caltrop,  Colloquintida,  Bramble 
or  Cabbage-leaves,  and  fprinkle  theDe- 
codhion  about  the  Houfe,  and  it  will  ei¬ 
ther  Chace  them  away  or  kill  them. 
Dr  Water  the  Room  with  Lye  and 
Goats-milk  mingled  together  ;  Or  boil 
the  Leaves  of  Lupine  and  Wormwood 
in  Water,  and  water  the  Room  with 
the  Deeo&ion.  Or  diffolve  Copperas 
or  Vitriol  in  Water,  and  water  the 
Room  therewith. 

To  Cure  Dogs  of  Fleas,  Lice,  Nits, 
&c.  Take  y  handfuls  of  Rue,  chop  it 
fmall,  and  boil  it  in  4  quarts  of  Water 
till  it  is  wafted  to  2,  then  ftrain  it  and 
put  in  2  ounces  of  Staves-Acre  in  Pow¬ 
der  and  bathe  the  Dog  with  it  Blood 
Warm:  Or  take  12  ounces  of  Walnuts, 
the  fame  quantity  of  Honey,  of  Brim- 
ftone,  Pitch,  Rofin,  Vinegar,  and  Oil  of 
Cedar,  of  each  6  ounces,  of  Copperas 
and  Hogs-greafe,  of  each  half  a  pound 
make  all  into  an  Ointment  ;  firft  wafh 
the  Dogs  in  Water  and  Salt  boil’d,  and 
then  anoint  them  with  the  Ointment. 

FLEGM  or  PHLEGM,  one  ©f 
the  Humours  of  the  Body  :  Alfo  a  Di- 
ftemper  in  Sheep,  which  is  cur’d  by 
ftamping  Leaves  of  Oak,  or  of  Polypody, 
iand  giving  them  the  Infufion  in  Ale. 

FLESH,  of  a  Horfe  :  Sometimes  af¬ 
ter  old  and  negle<fted  Sores,  efpecially 
in  the  Feet,  the  Bones  remain  bare 
Flefi  to  C9Y?r  them  \  in  which 
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cafe3  u  Take  Dragons-blood  and  Bcfe* 
“  Armoniack ,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
“  Maftick,  Olibannm  and  Sar  cocoll  a,  of 
M  each  3  Drams  5  Aloes,  round  Birth- 
“  wort  and  Orris  roots,  of  each  adram 
“  and  a  half.  Mingle  and  apply  all  in 
Powder  ;  or  which  is  more  effectual, 
mix  it  with  Turpentine  in  form  of  ant 
Ointment. 

FLIES  and  Gnats  ;  are  Infects  that 
rarely  offend  in  the  Fields,  Orchards, 
or  Gardens,  but  are  troublefome  Guefts 
to  the  Houfe  in  fenny  watery  places  5 
againft  which,  ’tis  good  in  Summer- 
Evenings  to  keep  the  Windows  of  the 
Room  Unit  clofe  5  the  Firing  of  Straw 
and  fuch  like  fluff  up  and  down  in  the 
Chamber,  will  deftroy  them,  either  by 
burning  them  in  the  flame,  to  which 
they  fly,  or  choaking  them  in  the 
fmoak.  Some  hang  Afpen-leaves  in 
the  Room,  which  will  draw  them  thi¬ 
ther,  and  make  them  lefs  troubjefomej 
fo  will  new  Balls  of  Horfe-dutig,  To 
keep  Flies  from  an  Horfe  s  Head,  anoint 
it  with  Oil  and  Barberries  mingled  to¬ 
gether;  or  rub  his  Head  all  over  with 
the  Water  wherein  Rue  has  been  fteep- 
ed,  after  it  is  well  bruifed  ;  or  elfe  a- 
noint  his  Head,  and  round  about  his 
Eyes,  with  Line-feed  Oil,  and  it  will 
keep  them  away  ;  but  the  Water  in 
which  Devils-dung  has  been  diffolved 
is  the  beft  of  all  :  To  wafh  his  Head 
alfo  with  the  Water  of  Pellitory  of 
Spain ,  or  Ivy-leaves  bruifed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Water,  willproduce  the  fame  effedh 

FLINTSHIRE,  in  North-Wales - 
is  a  Maritime  County,  bounded  on  the 
North  by  an  Arm  of  the  Irijb-Se a, 
which  parts  it  from  Chefhire  Eaft  wards, 
and  by  Denbigkjhire  Weft  and  South.  It 
contains  4 1 0000  Acres,  and  about  16400 
Houfes.  The  Air  is  healthful,  without 
any  Fogs  or  fenny  Vapours,  except 
that  fometimes  there  rife  from  the  Sea, 
3nd  the  River  Dee ,  certain  thick  and 
fmoaky  Mifts,  which  yet  do  no  hurt 
at  all ;  for  the  People  here  are  very 
healthful,  and  live  to  a  great  Age;  The 
Airis  colder  than  in ChefJjire,  becaufe  it 
is  encompafled  with  the  Sea  and  River  i 
fo  that  the  North-winds  being  carried 
along  upop  the  Water,  blow  the  colder. 
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whence  it  is  that  Snow  lies  very  long 
upon  the  Hills.  This  County  is  Hilly, 
but  not  Mountainous :  Fruitful  in  Wheat 
and  Barley,  but  Rye  more  efpecially,, 
It  fends  only  t  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
and  i  Burgefs  to  Parliament  for  the 
Town  of  Flint. 

F  L I X-W  E  E  D,  an  Herb  of  a  bind¬ 
ing  and  drying  Quality,  which  grows 
by  Hedge-fides  and  High- ways. 

FLOAT  of  a  Fifhing-line,  theCork  or 
Quill  that  floats  or  fwims  above  Water. 

F  L  O  T  A  G  E  S,  all  fuch  things  as  are 
floating  on  the  rop  of  the  Sea  or  great 
Rivers  *  a  Word  more  efpecially  us’d  in 
the  Commiflions  of  Water-Bailiffs. 

FLOATING,  (in  Husbandry )  the 
drowning  or  watering  of  Meadows. 
Floating  of  Cheefe ,  among  good  Houfe- 
zvifes ,  is  the  feparating  ot  the  Whay 
from  the  Curd. 

FLOATS,  pieces  of  Timber  joyn’d 
together  with  Rafters  a-thwart  to  con¬ 
vey  Burdens  down  a  River  with  the 
Stream. 

FLOORING  ;  by  this  is  here 
meant,  not  Floors  laid  with  Boards  or 
Planks,  but  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  plain 
Country-Houfes  5  and  may  be  made  in 
this  manner  :  Take  2  thirds  of  Lime, 
and  1  third  of  Coal-Afhes,  well  lifted, 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  loamy  Clay  ; 
mix  the  whole,  temper  it  well  with  a 
Mortar,  and  making  it  up  into  an  heap, 
let  it  lye  a  Week  or  10  days,  in  which 
time  it  will  mellow  and  digefl  :  Then 
temper  it  well  over  again,  and  be  fure 
your  quantity  of  .Water  do  not  exceed, 
but  rather  that  it  may  obtain  a  mellow 
foftnefs  and  toughnefs  from  labour;  af¬ 
ter  that,  heap  it  up  again  3  or  4  days, 
and  repeat  your  Tempering  very  high, 
till  it  becomes  fmooth  and  yielding, 
tough  and  glewy,  that  done,  your 
Ground  being  levelled,  lay  your  Floor 
with  this  Compound,  about  2  and  an 
half  or  3  Inches  thick,  making  it 
fmooth  with  a  Trowel ;  the  hotter  the 
Seafon  is  the  better,  and  when  'tis 
throughly  dryed,  it  will  continue  time 
out  of  mind.  This  makes  the  bed 
Floors  for  Houfes,  efpecially  Malt-hou- 
fes  :  But  for  fuch  Perfons  as  cannot 
get  theft  Materials,  pjr  go  mh<?  gharge 
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of  them,  they  may  take  of  Claiey  Loan 
and  new  foft  Horfe-dung  one  3d,  wit 
a  fmall  quantity  of  Coal-afhes,  and  teir 
per  all  after  the  fore-mention'd  Method 
in  order  to  lay  a  Floor  therewith  3  c 
4  inches  thick,  fmooth  and  even;  whic 
will  cement,  become  hard,  ftrong  an 
durable,  being  done  in  an  hot  and  dr 
Seafon;  this  is  good  for  Cottages,  Barn; 
and  other  fmall  Out-houfes  :  But  an 
that  would  have  more  beautiful  Floor 
than  thefe,  may  lay  their  Floors  even 
fmooth  and  fine,  either  with  the  firl 
or  laft  mention'd  Flooring  ;  then  tak< 
Lime  made  of  hard  Rag-ftoneSj  an< 
temper  it  with  a  little  Whites  of  Eggs 
the  more  Eggs  the  better,  to  a  ver 
high  pitch,  with  which  cover  you' 
Floor  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  incl 
thick,  before  your  under-flooring  b< 
too  dry,  that  they  may  well  incorpo¬ 
rate  together  ;  this  being  well  done 
and  thoroughly  dry,  if  fometimes  rub¬ 
bed  over  with  Mops  or  Cloth,  with  £ 
little  Oil  thereon,  it  will  look  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  tranfparent,  as  if  it  were  po- 
lilh’d  Metal,  or  Glafs,  provided  the  Eggs 
and  Lime  were  thoroughly  tempered; 
and  otherwife  well  performed,’ 

FLORAMOUR,  a  Flower  other- 
wile  call’d  the  Flower  of  Love,  Flower- 
gentle,  Velvet-flower,  Pajfevelours ,  and 
Amaranthus  ;  which  laft  lee  under  its 
proper  Head. 

FLORENTINE,  or  LAND- 
SKIP-MARBLE,  a  kind  of  Marble, 
in  which,  the  Figures  of  Mountains, 
Rivers,  Towers,  Houfes^  and  even 
whole  Cities  are  naturally  reprefented. 

FLORIN,  a  Gold-coin  firft  fiampt 
by  the  Florentines,  with  a  Flower  upon 
it.  The  Florin  of  Palermo  is  worth  is 
6  d .  Sterling  :  Of  Francfurt  ^s.  11  d.^i 
Of  France  is.  6  d. 

FLORIST,  one  that  takes  delight 
in,  and  has  skill  in  Flowers. 

FLjOUNDER,  a  fort  of  flat  Sea 
and  River-fifh. 

FLOUNDER-FISHING  ;  in 

the  Months  of  April,  May,  June,  and 
July ,  you  may  fifh  for  this  Fifh  all  day 
long,  either  in  a  fwift  Stream,  or  in 
the  ftill  Deep,  but  bed  In'  the  Stream  j 
and  the  mod  fxofsi  jfafcf  (of  it,-  sire 
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all  forts  of  Red-worms,  Wafps,  or  Gen¬ 
tles. 

FLOWER  AGE,  the  fetting  of 
ieveral  forts  of  Flowers  together  in 
Husks,  and  hanging  them  up  with 
Strings. 

FLOWER-GENTLE.  See  A- 
gnaranthus „ 

FLOWER-D  E-LUCE  or  OR¬ 
RIS,  (in  Latin  Iris )  a  Flower  of  which 
there  are  2  forts,  Bulbous ,  and  Tuberous- 
rooted  Ones :  Of  the  Bulbous ,  2  diftinc- 
tions,  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  } 
the  moft  remarkable  of  the  firft  are 
thefe  :  1.  The  great  Bulbous  Iris,  with 
a  fine  flower,  is  like  the  old  Fnglijh 
blue  Flower-de-luce,  whofe  Flower  is  a 
rich  fhining-blue,  having  the  Spot  that 
is  in  the  lower  Leaves  of  all  thefe  Flow¬ 
er-de-luces,  of  a  deep  yellow,  towards 
orange.  2.  The  blue  ftriped  Flower-de- 
luce ,  diverfly  marked  through  each 
Leaf,  with  a  dark  Violet-purple.  3. 
The  great  purple  bulbous  one,  the 
whole  Flower,  except  the  yellow  Spot, 
of  a  reddifh  murrey  purple.  4.  The 
great  purple  variable  bulbous  one,  of  a 
curious  murrey  purple,  a  fmall  yellow 
Spot  in  the  falling  Leaves,  marked  with 
deeper  brown  purple,  almoft  black,  up¬ 
on  a  lighter  purple,  y.  ThegreatAfh- 
colour’d,  fometimes  with  2  very  large 
Flowers,  on  a  Stalk,  Alh-coloured,  the 
yellow  Spot  as  before.  6.  The  great 
Afh-colour’d  ftriped  Bulbous  as  thelaft, 
Only  the  Flower  reined  all  over  with 
fmall  purple  Lines.  7.  The  great  va¬ 
riable  colour’d  Bulbous  one ;  the  3  fal¬ 
ling  Leaves  of  the  Flower,  of  a  pale  Sil¬ 
ver  with  a  Circle  of  Afh-colour  about 
the  yellow  Spot  5  the  arched  Leaves 
ridged  with  Afh,  and  the  top  Leaves 
ftriped  blue.  8.  The  great  pale  red  or 
Peach-coloured  Bulboufe  one,  rare,  with 
a  fmall  yellow  Spot  in  each  of  the  3 
falling  Flowers,  9.  The  great  white, 
and  alfo  the  greater  white  one,  have  3 
top  Leaves  ftriped  and  fpotted  with  a 
faint  purple  }  another  there  is  pure 
white,  finely  ftriped,  withblue-colour’d 
Veins  throughout  the  Leaves,  befides 
one  ftriped  with  purple.  10.  The  great 
yellow  bulbous  one,  of  a  fine  bright 
gold-colour^  yrith  Spot  almoft  oran„ 
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ged  in  the  middle  of  the  3  falling  Leaves.’ 

Many  more  diverfities  there  are,  but 
’tis  enough.  They  flower  jfbme  in 
May,  moft  in  June  ;  the  Blues  firft, 
then  the  Unites,  and  laft  the  Purples . 
Their  Roots  yearly  lofe  their  Fibres, 
and  mull  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  dry’d 
down,  if  not  a  little  before,  and  kept 
dry  till  Augujl ;  when  they  may  be  fee 
again  in  Beds  of  good  frefh  lifted  Earth 
not  too  poor,  nor  over-rank  or  hot, 
for  that  will  rot  them,  nor  too  much 
in  the  Sun,  that  will  fcorch  and  ,fpoil 
their  Flowers  ;  the  Eaft-part  of  the 
Garden  is  to  be  chofen  for  their  Abode. 

Flower-de-luces  narrower  Leav’d,  are,’ 
1.  The  lefler  white  bulbous  one,  arifing 
out  of  the  Ground  before  Winter}  ano¬ 
ther  white  that  is  bigger}  a  3d  whole 
falling  Leaves  have  a  little  fhew  of  yel- 
lownefs }  as  alfo  have  the  middle  ridges 
of  the  arched  Leaves}  another  very 
fmall,  but  the  yellow  Spot  larger  in  the 
lower  Reaves,  that  in  this  Flower  ftand 
upright,  2.  The  Spanijh  yellow,  a  low¬ 
er  Flower,  of  an  excellent  deep  gold- 
yellow  throughout  the  whole  Flower ; 
another  with  pale  yellow  Flowers, 
whereof  there  are  diverfities,  fome 
bigger,  fome  lefler  }  fome  paler,  fome 
deeper  yellow,  <&>c.  To  which  add  a 
party-colour’d  Spanifh  Flower-de-luce , 
with  the  falling  Leaves  white,  thearch- 
Leaves  fiiver-coloured,  and  the  top- 
Leaves  of  a  blueifh  purple  ;  Another's 
falling  Leaves,  are  circled  with  blue, 
the  arched  Leaves  pale  blue,  and  top 
purple:  One  with  yellow  falling  Leaves, 
sky-coloured  Arches,  and  top-Leaves  of 
a  murrey  purple  :  Another’s  falling 
Leaves  yellow,  arches  and  top-Leaves 
black  }  one  of  a  fadder  and  duller 
brown  }  another  larger  than  the  reft, 
falling  Leaves,  of  duskifh  yellow,  edg¬ 
ed  with  dun  Veins  and  Borders,  the 
top-Leaves  of  a  fullen  blue  purple,  &c. 
3.  The  moft  elegant  narrow- leaved  Bul¬ 
bous  Flower-de-luce ,  with  Peach-co- 
lour’d  Flowers,  large  and  long  falling 
Leaves,  with  a  yellow  Spot  in  the 
midft  of  them,  arched  Leaves  alfo,  and 
top  large,  all  except  the  yellow  Spot,  of 
a  fine  reddifh  Peach-colour.  4.  The 
narrow-kayed  Bulbous  one,  with  a  foot- 
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ted  S  talk ;  the  Flower  round,  neat,  and, 
except  the  Spot,  of  a  reddilh  Murrey, 
round  at  the  Head,  with  a  fmall  Lift 
running  under  the  arched  Leaves.  The 
Ferfian  flower-de-luce,  and  many  more, 
might  be  added,  but  they  are  too  nu¬ 
merous. 

Any  wet  that  falls  upon  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  muft  be  prefently  fhaked  off,  or  the 
Leaves  will  foon  be  fpoiled.  Their 
Roots,  as  the  reft,  lofe  their  Fibres, 
and  muft  be  managed  after  the  fame 
manner  ;  The  commoner  fort  encreafe 
fall  enough  by  Off  fets ;  the  two  laft 
mentioned,  ('not  meaning  the  Ferfian) 
are  the  mod  tender  as  they  are  the  beft, 
and  require  to  be  planted  in  good  frefh 
Earth,  that  is  not  hot  with*  Dung,  and 
where  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Morning-Sun  only.  . 

flower-de-luces  with  tuberous  Roots 
are'  alfo  of  2  forts,  the  tall  and  dwarf, 
or  elfe  broad  and  narrow-leaved  Flag 
flower-de  luce ,  whereof  there  are  many 
varieties,  but  %  or  3  of  the  beft  of  each 
Rail  only  be  noted,  and  then  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  them,  1.  The  great  Cale¬ 
donian  flower-de-luce ,  or  Turkey  one,  by 
fome  call’d,  The  Toad-Flag,  is  in  form 
like  the  reft,  but  that  the  Leaves  are 
broad,  of  a  yellowifh  green,  folded  at 
bottom,  and  open'  at  the  top  j  out  of 
the  middle  rifes  a  ftiff  Stalk,  bearing  at 
top,  a  large  gallant  Flower  of  9  Leaves, 
the  3  lower  large  and  broad,  of  a^fad 
purple,  diverily  fpotted-,  ftreaked  and 
marked  with  a  grayifh  white,  and  a 
great  black  freeze  irithe  midft  of  each 
of  them  ;  the  3  Arches  are  alike  form¬ 
ed,  and  a  little  paler  ;  the  3  upper 
Leaves  alfo  very  large,  marked  like  the 
other,  but  brighter  ;  the  Roots  tube¬ 
rous,  thick,  long,  of  a  yellower  brown 
than  the  reft,  and  with  great  long  Fi¬ 
bres.  2.  The  leffer  Caledonian $  or  flag 
flower,  is  iefs  than  the  other,  the  Leaves 
of  a  yellow-green,  and  not  fo  well 
marked. 

Thefe  2  Rower  in  May,  and  are  the 
beft  kind  of  flag-flowers ,  their  Roots 
fometimes  lofe  their  Fibres,  and  then 
the  green  Leaves  dye  to  the  Ground, 
which  are  to  be  taken  up  and  kept  out 
the  Ground  till  Qgeber,  The  beft 
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time  to  tranfplant,  is  inAuguJl,  orerfiv 
ly  in  September,  in  frefh  Soil,  mixtwith 
well-rotted  Wood-pile  Earth,  but  not 
under  South-Walls,  yet  fo  as  to  havde 
the  Morning,  and  not  Mid-day  fcorch- 
ing  Sun.  Some  take  them  up  in  June , 
and  keep  them  dry  till  late  in  Ottober, 
which,  as  they  fay,  makes  them  the 
apter  to  bear  Flowers. 

Of  the  tuberous  fort  of  flower-de- 
luces  are  thefe  alfo  which  follow  ;  1, 
The  twice  flowering  Portugal  one,  that 
flowers  in  Spring,  and  commonly  the 
fame  Year  in  Autumn,  and  is  very 
fweet-fcented*  2.  The  variable  purple 
Flower-de-luce  of  Camerarius,  whofe  3 
lower  Leaves  are  of  a  reddifh  purple* 
the  arched  of  a  black  yellow,  fhadowcd 
with  purple  *  and  the  3  tops  of  a  dull, 
fmoaky,  yellowifh  purple.  3.  The  blue 
party-colour’d,  blue  at  the  edges,  the 
reft  white  5  the  arched  Leaves  whitifh- 
yellow,  and  the  top-ones  pale-sky,  with 
yellow  edges;  4.  The  white  variable 
one,  near  a  yard  high,  bearing  4  or  f 
Flowers  one  above  another,  filver-co- 
Iour,  lifted  with  blueifh  purple  down 
the  backs  of  the  top-Leaves,  and  the 
lower  whipt  with  a  blue  edging  ;  the 
arches  of  a  pale  Sky-colour,  blue  to¬ 
wards  the  edge.  y.  The  yellow  flower- 
de-luce  of  Tripoli ,  is  'about  a  foot  high, 
with  2  or  3  long  narrow-leaved  gold 
yellow  Flowers.  6.  The  narrow-leaved 
variable  one,  bears  4  or  5  fmall  Flow¬ 
ers,  the  lower  marked  with  white  and 
blue,  and  the  arched  Leaves  of  a  light 
blue,  befldes  a  great  many  more,  fuch 
as  the  great  Blue,  the  Double  narrow¬ 
leaved,  the  Blue  and  White,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  flower  in  April,  others 
in  May,  and  others  not  till  June-,  they 
are  hardy  Plants,  grow  and  enCreafe  in 
moft  places  but  the  better  the  Soil,  the 
more  they  will  flourifh,  and  are  too 
roomy  for  a  Flower-Garden,  being  fit¬ 
ter  for  the  borders  of  a  Fruit-Apart- 
j  ment.  The  beginning  of  September  is 
the  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  ;  their 
Roots  are  to  be  parted,  and  they  muft 
be  fet  neither  too  thick,  nor  too  deep. 

F  L  O  W  E  R.S,  (in  Latin,  f lores)  thofe 
chiefly  of  the  Aromatick,  eatable  Plants 
are  prefer jfable  iq  Sailets,  as  being  ge- 
■  *  “  "  derail? 

■U  4  ** 
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toerally  endued  with  the  Virtues  of 
their  Simples  in  a  more  intenfe  degree, 
and  may  therefore  be  eaten  alone  in 
their » proper  Vehicles,  or  in  compofi- 
tion  with  other  Salleting,  fprinkled  a- 
mongthem  ;but  they  give  a  more  pa¬ 
latable  relifh  being  infufed  in  Vinegar, 
efpecially  thofe  of  th z  Clove- gilly- flow¬ 
er,  Elder ,  Orange ,  Cowflip ,  Rojemary , 
Arch- Angel,  Sage ,  Indian  CreJJ'es,  &c. 
Some  of  them  are  pickled,  and  feve- 
ral  of  them  alfo  make  very  pleafant 
and  wholefome  Tea’s,  as  do  likewife 
Wild-Time,  Buglofs,  Mint,  zvc. 

FLOWING  OF  THE  GALL, 
is  a  Difeafe  in  Cattel ;  when  the  Gall 
is  fo  full  of  Choler,  that  it  flows  into 
all  parts  of  the  Body,  it  caufes  afwel- 
ling  under  the  Jaws  of  Swine.  To 
remedy  which,  damp  the  inner  Bark 
of  Elder ,  drain  it  with  Ale  or  Beer , 
and  give  it  the  Bead  warm ;  but  fome 
taking  an  handful  of  Gall-wort,  damp 
and  drain  it,  in  order  to  give  it  with 
Honyed-water  ;  then  they  rub  and 
chafe  the  Swelling  with  beaten  Salt , 
and  pure  Wheat-meal  mingled  toge¬ 
ther.  in  a  Sheep  ’tis  cured  with  half 
a  Spoonful  of  Aqua-vita  mixt  with  as 
much  Vinegar :  Bleeding  her  under  the 
Tail. 

FLUELLIN,  an  Herb  otherwife 
call’d  Speedwell,  good  for  Ulcers  of  the 
Bread  and  Lungs. 

FLUMMERY,  a  wholefome  Jel¬ 
ly  made  of  Oat-meal,  but  the  manner 
of  preparing  it  in  the  Weftern  parts  of 
England ,  is  to  take  half  a  peck  of 
Wheat-bran ,  which  mud  be  foaked  in 
cold  Water  3  or  4  days  ;  then  drain 
out  the  Oil  and  Milk-water  of  it,  and 
boil  it  to  a  Jelly  ;  afterwards  feafonit 
with  Sugar,  Rofe  and  Orange-flower- 
water,  and  let  it  dand  till  cold  and 
thicken’d  again,  then  eat  it  with  White 
or  Rhenijh  Wine,  or  Milk-cream. 

FLUX.  See  Lask  or  Loofenefs. 

FLUX  or  FLUX'BLOODY ; 
in  refpedt  to  Horfes,  is  of  feveral 
kinds;  fometimes  the  Fat  or  theflimy 
Filth  voided,  is  fprinkled  with  a  little 
Blood;  fometimes  the  Excrements  are 
Jike  (Blood*  now  and  then  like 
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pure  Blood,  and  all  thefe  fpring  from 
one  and  the  fame  Caufe,  which  is, 
the  Exulceration  of  the  Guts ;  and  by 
their  feveral  mixtures  it  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  known,  whether  the  Ulceration  be 
in  the  inner  fmall  Gut,  or  in  the  out¬ 
ward  great  one ;  if  in  the  former,  then 
the  Matter  and  Blood  will  not  be  mix¬ 
ed  together,  but  come  out  feverally, 
the  Blood  mod  commonly  following 
the  Matter.  The  Didemper  proceeds 
ufually  from  fome  (harp  Humour, 
breeding  by  filthy,  raw  Food,  or  fore 
Travel,  err.  and  being  violently  dri¬ 
ven  through  many  crooked  and  nar¬ 
row  Paffages,  it  cleaves  to  the  Horfes 
Guts,  and  frets  them  with  its  heat  and 
Iharpnefs,  caufing  Ulceration  and  grie¬ 
vous  Pains  :  This  Difeafe  comes  alfo 
by  a  great  Cold,  Heat,  or  Moidnefs* 
or  by  receiving  fome  violent  Purgati¬ 
on,  as  Scammony,  Tibium,  or  the  like, 
in  too  great  a  quantity  ;  or  ladly,  it 
may  proceed  from  the  weaknefs  of 
the  Liver. 

There  are  many  things  in  general 
good  for  the  Cure  ;  but  particularly. 

1.  An  ounce  of  Saffron,  twoof  Myrrh, 
3  of  Southern-wood ,  one  of  Barjley,  3 
of  Rue ,  2  apiece  of  Spittle-wort  and 
Hyffop ,  and  1  of  Caffia  ;  beat  all  to 
fine  Powder,  and  with  Chalk  and 
drong  Vinegar  work  them  to  a  Pade  ; 
of  which  make  little  Cakes,  and  dry 
them  in  the  {hade ;  fome  whereof 
diffolve  in  a  pint  and  an  half  of 
Barley  milk,  or  for  want  of  it,  that 
Juice  which  is  called Cremor  or  Ptifane , 
and  fo  give  it  your  Horfe  to  drink. 

2 .  Others  take  3  pints  of  Red- wine, 
half  an  handful  of  *Burfa-Paftoris ,  or 
Shepherd's  Purje,  with  Tanners  Bark 
taken  out  of  the  fat  and  dry’d  :  Boil 
thefe  in  the  Wine  till  fomewhat  more 
than  a  pint  be  confumed  ;  then  drain 
out  the  Liquor  hard,  and  give  it  him 
lukewarm  to  drink  ;  to  which,  if  a 
little  Cinnamon  be  added,  ”tis  better ; 
Or  you  may  diffolve  4  ounces  of  the 
Conferve  of  Sloes  in  a  pint  of  Red-*, 
wine ,  and  his  drinking  this  will  doi 

3.  As  an ’infallible  cure,  it  is  perfero 
bed  to  take  3  pints  of  New- milk,  into 
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ivhich,  over  a  gentle  fire,  difiolve 
or  5  ounces  of  lfing-glafs9  which  will 
fo  thicken  it,  that  it  will  look  like 
Cream  ;  then  ftrain  it  thro’  a  very 
coarfe  Sieve,  to  take  out  the  dregs  and 
drofs  of  the  Jfing-glafs,  that  remains 
behind  undiflblved,  and  give  it  him 
luke-warm  in  the  Morning  fading.  This 
is  very  good  alfo  to  be  given  to  a  weak 
Horfe,  to  ftrengthen  and  make  himlufty. 

For  this  Diltemper  of  the  Flux  in 
Swine,  give  them  Verjuice  and  Milk 
together  to  drink,  and  then  feed  them ; 
th^fame  being  very  good  for  young 
Pigs  that  have  any  Scouring. 

And  farther,  Black-Cattel  that  are 
troubled  with  this  Bloody-Diftemper, 
are  cured  thus,  i.  Take  a  quantity  of 
new  Hogs-dung ,  with  an  handful  of 
Mofs  that  grows  about  the  foot  of  an 
Afh*tree,  chopp’d  very  fmall  with  the 
Hogs-dung  ;  then  mix  it  with  a  quart 
of  good  firong  Ale  or  Beer,  and  give  it 
the  Bead  in  a  Morning  with  a  Horn. 
2.  Some  take  a  quick  Loch-fiJh>  and 
put  it  into  his  Throat  to  fwallow.  3. 
Others  take  Blood-wort  and  Shepherds - 
Furfe ,  of  each  an  handful,  cut  fmall 
together,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  Milk,  and  dirred  well  toge¬ 
ther,  with  fome  Leaven  of  brown  Bread; 
then  they  drain  it  with  the  Runnet  of 
Milk,  and  fo  give  it  the  Bead  luke¬ 
warm,  fird  and  lad,  8  or  9  days  toge¬ 
ther.  4.  Another  remedy,  is  to  take 
5  or  6  fmall  thin  dices  of  the  leaned 
Martlemafs  Beef ,  which  mud  be  laid 
a  while  to  foak  in  a  quart  of  drong 
Ale  or  Beer  ;  to  which  put  1  handful 
of  Hogs-dung  newly  made,  then  dir  it 
together,  and  make  the  Bead  drink  it 
Morning  and  Evening,  for  2  or  3  day's, 
during  which,  he  mud  be  kept  in  the 
Houfe.  5.  Others  take  a  quantity  of 
the  Powder  of  Gallingale  Roots  finely 
beaten,  which  they  mix  with  a  pint  of 
Ale  or  more,  and  give  it  the  Bead. 
.Neither  are  Poultry  free  from  this  Di- 
ilemper,  which  comes  upon  them  by 
eating  too  much  moid  Meat,  and  they 
are  cured  by  giving  them  Peafe ,  fcald- 
«d  Bran}  &cc. 

FLUX  of  BLOOD  s  To  flop  a 
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4]  violent  Flux  or  running  of  Blood  00 
cafion’d  by  a  Wound  upon  alargeVef- 
fel  nothing  is  preferrable  to  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  Sympathy  ;  if  that,  cannot  be 
had,  you  mud  lay  bare  and  bind  up  the 
Cut  Vein;  if  that  proves  unpradticable, 
dop  the  Orifice  with  a  piece  of  Roman 
Vitriol,  and  apply  a  Bandage  ;  if  it 
does  not,  the  fureft  way  is  to  make 
ufe  of  the  Searing-Iron  :  Thofe  who 
do  not  approve  of  Burning,  6‘  may 
“  take  equal  quantities  of  Colcothar, 
“  Frankincenfe  and  Aloes  powder’d, 
and  mix  them  with  th  q  whites  of  Eggs , 
to  the  thicknefs  of  Honey  ;  adding  a 
convenient  quantity,  “  of  the  Hair  of 
“  a  Hare,  cut  fmall  ;  and  in  a  diffe- 
“  rent  Cafe,  Dragon’s-blood,  Man’s 
“  Blood  dry’d,  Plaider  and  calcined 
Vitriol,  in  order  to  a  due  Application 
of  the  whole.  After  the  Blood  is  dopt, 
you  mud  not  touch  the  Wound  for  3 
Days,  to  fee  whether  theVedel  be  ex¬ 
actly  clos’d.  2.  The  Simples  fordop¬ 
ping  a  Flux  of  Blood,  are,  “  the  Roots 
and  Leaves  of  Nettles,  the  Bark  of 
“  a  Pomegranate  and  Pine-tree,  the 
“  Leaves  of  Plantain  and  Willow,' 
“  Services,  burnt  Galls  quench’d  in 
“  Vinegar,  Bean-flour,  Starch*  Soot, 
“  Litharge,  Cerufs,  Vitriol,  Colco- 
“  thar,  Allum,  a  dry’d  and  powder’d 
“  Spunge,  and  dry’d  Coriander-feeds. 
“  3.  Above  all,  the  mod  effectual 
Remedies  are  Caufiicks ,  efpecially 
the  Powder  of  Arfenick,  which  make 
a  large  Efcar  ;  only  when  the  Scab 
falls  off,  care  mud  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  new  Flux  of  Blood,  by  avoid¬ 
ing  (harp  Remedies,  or  the  ufe  of  a 
Probe ;  and  applying  a  mixture,  “  of 
“  equal  quantities  of  Pomegranate- 
“  rind,  Roman  Vitriol  and  Allum. 

FLUX  OF  URINE,  is  occafi- 
oned  by  the  heat  and  fharpnefsof  the 
Blood,  and  an  Inflammation  of  the 
Kidneys,  which  like  Cupping-glajfes 
fuck  all  the  lerous  Humours  out  of  the 
Veins,  and  difcharge  them  into  the 
Bladder ,  every  thing  that  the  Horfe 
drinks  pafling’immediately  thro’  his  Bo¬ 
dy,  without  the  lead  alteration.  The 
remote  caufes  of  this  Didemper,  are, 
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immoderate  and  irregular  Exercifev'or 
Working  of  young  Horfes,  cold  Rains 
in  the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  eat¬ 
ing  of  Oats  thar  are  imported  by  Sea, 
tvhere,  being  of  a  Spungy  Nature,  they 
imbibe  and  fuck  in  the  volatile  faline 
Spirits  that  rife  out  of  the  Sea.  In  un- 
lertaking  the  cure  of  this  Diftemper, 
n  the  firft  place  you  muft  order  the 
Horfe’s  Diet,  feeding  him  with  Bran 
inftead  of  Oats,  and  give  him  a  coo¬ 
ing  Clyfter',  next  day,  let  him  Blood, 
md  the  day  after,  injedt  another  C/y- 
fler,  after  which  bleed  him  again  the 
following  Day  ;  the  whole  quantity 
3f  Blood  that  is  taken  away,  mult 
lot  exceed  4  Pounds  ;  that  is,  2  at 
:ach  time  :  After  you  have  let  him 
Blood  twice,  and  injedted  2  Clyfter s, 
soil  1  quarts  of  Water,  and  put  it  into 
i  Pailful  of  common  Water,  with  a 
arge  handful  of  Oriental  Bole  beat  to 
Powder ;  mix  the  whole  very  well, 
md  make  the  Horfe  drink  it  luke¬ 
warm,  if  it  be  poffible  ;  neither  muft 
fou  give  him  any  other  Liquor  for  his 
srdinary  Drink,  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing.  Horfes  that  are  troubled  with 
:his  Diftemper,  drink  exceflively;  and 
'ome  of  them  are  fo  thirfty,  and  their 
bodies  fo  heated,  that  they  would 
Irink  6  Pailfuls  of  Water  every  day  ; 
fou  muft  not  reftrain  them,  but  let 
hem  have  their  full  liberty  to  drink 
is  much  as  they  pleafe,  provided  the 
iVater  be  prepared  as  before,  with 
joiled  Water  and  Bole ;  for  the  more 
hey  drink,  the  fooner  will  they  be 
:ured.  When  the  Horfe  begins  to  Stale, 
is  he  us’d  to  do  when  in  Health,  and 
ris  Belly  and  Dung  return  to  their  na- 
ural  Condition,  you  are  to  reftore  his 
Dats  by  degrees  :  Exercife  him  mo* 
lerately  at  firft,  and  afterwards  Ride 
md  Work  him  with  difcretion. 

To  FLY  G5ROSS,  (in  Falconry ) 
s  faid  of  a  Hawk,  when  fhe  flies  at  the 
;reat  Birds,  as  Cranes,  Geefe,  vrc.  To 
Hy  on  Head,  is  when  the  Hawk  miffing 
ler  Quarry,  betakes  herfelf  to  the  next 
Check;  as  Crows,  &c. 

F  L  Y-O  N-H  EAD;  this  is  a  term 
p  Falcopry,  concerning  a  Hawk’s  mif- 
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fing  her  Quarry,  and  betaking  her  felf 
to  the  next  Check,  as  Crows ,  &C. 

FOAL,  or  young  Colt ;  ’tis  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  know  the  Shape  he  L  like  to 
be  of  ;  for  the  fame  Shape  he  carries 
at  a  Month,  he’ll  carry  at  6  Years  olda 
if  he  be  not  abufed  in  aft ?r -keeping; 
and  as  the  good  Shape,  fo  theDefedts 
alfo  :  And  for  height,  ’tis  obferv’d, 
that  a  large  Shin-bone  long  from  the 
Knee  to  the  Pattern,  fhews  a  tall  Horfe  ; 
for  which,  another  way  is  to  fee  what 
Ipace  he  has  between  his  Knee  and 
Withers,  which  being  doubled,  it  will 
be  his  height  when  he  is  a  competent 
Horfe.  There  are  alfo  means  to  know 
their  Goodnefs ;  for  if  they  are  ftirring 
Spirits,  free  from  Affrights,  Wanton 
of  difpofition,  and  very  Active  [in 
Leaping  and  Running,  and  ilriving 
for  Mattery*  they  prove  generally 
good.  Mettled  Horfes  ;  the  contrary. 
Jades  ;  And  if  their  Hoofs  be  itrong* 
deep,  tough,  fmooth,  upright  ftand*» 
ing,  and  hollow,  they  cannot  be  Bad; 
therefore  the  Barbary- Horfe  is  well 
known  by  his ’Hoof.  Lattly,  For  Wean¬ 
ing  them,  ’tis  ordinarily  done  at  the 
end  of  ,7  Months ;  but  the  better  fort 
at  a  Year  or  2  ;  but  let  them  not  be 
within  the  hearing  of  one  another  ; 
keep  them  very  high  the  id  year,  but 
in  the  3d  and  4th,  put  them  to  Gra¬ 
zing.  See  Mare . 

FOAL-TEETH.  See  Teeth  of 
a  Horfe. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  Meat  for 
Horfes,  or  other  Cattel ;  but  in  fome 
places,  Hay  and  Straw  mingled  toge¬ 
ther  is  accounted  F odder  ;  In  the  Civil 
Law ,  ’tis  us’d  for  a  Prerogative  that 
the  Prince  has,  to  be  provided  of  Com* 
and  other  Meat,  for  his  Horfes,  by 
his  Subiedls,  in  his  Warlike  Expedi¬ 
tions. 

FODDER,  or  FOTHER  OF 
LEAD,  a ‘Weight  containing  S  Pigs, 
and  every  Pig  234.  Stone,  which  is  a- 
bout  a  Tun  or  a  common  Wain  or 
Cart  load  :  In  the  Book  of  Rates,  a 
Zodder  of  Lead  is  faid  to  be  2000 
pound  Weight;  at  the  Mines  ’tis  1200 
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and  an  half ;  and  among  the  Plum¬ 
mers  at  London,  1900  and  an  half. 

FOG,  a  thick  Mift, :  In  fome  Pla¬ 
ces  it  is  taken  for  Grafs  that  grows  af- 
er  Autumn,  and  remains  in  Failure  till 
V/inter. 

FOG  AGE,  (in  the  Foreft  Law) 
rank  Grafs  not  eaten  in  Summer. 

FOGGS.  See  Mi  (is. 

FOILING,  (among  Hunters)  the 
footing  and  treading  of  all  Deer,  that 
is  on  the  Grafs,  and  fcarce  vifible. 

FOLD-COURSE  or  FREE¬ 
FOLD.  See  Faldage. 

FOLDING  OF  SHEEP  ;  in 
fome  places  they  fet  their  Folds  with 
Several  Partitions,  and  put  the  Wea¬ 
thers,  the  Ewes,  and  the  Lambs,  fepa- 
rate  by  themfelves ;  but  it  is  not  good 
to  fold  them  in  very  Rainy  Weather ; 
and  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  Hus¬ 
bandmen,  that  the  Urine  of  Sheep 
heats,  helps  and  comforts  the  Land, 
as  much,  or  rather  more,  than  their 
Dung  does;  they  therefore  caufe  their 
Shepherds  or  Servants  to  raile  all  the 
Sheep  in  the  fold  before  they  are  let 
forth,  and  to  go  about  the  fides  of  the 
fold  with  a  Dog;  for  commonly  when 
Sheep  fee  any  Dog  come  nigh  them, 
they’ll  Dung  and  Stale  ;  and  when 
they  have  fo  done,  let  them  out  of 
the  fold. 

FOLD  NET  ;  a  fort  of  Net  with 
which  fmall  Birds  are  taken  in  the 
Night,  and  is  reprefented  thus : 


^  The  firft  of  them  may  be  carried 
by  1  Man,  but  the  other  mull  have  2 
to  manage  it ;  and  it  is  ufed  thus  ; 
When  the  Net  fixed  013  both  fides 
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unto  2  flrong,  ftraight,  and  light  Poles! 
you  mull  have  at  the  lead  2  or  3  lufty 
Men  to  affib  you,  all  very  filent;  thi 
Poles  whereon  your  Nets  are  tye< 
(hould  be  about  12  foot  long,  that  ft 
they  may  be  held  up  the  higher ;  he 
that  bears  the  Lights,  which  are  fmal 
bundles  of  Straw  fet  on  fire,  or  Torch 
es,  which  are  bed,  mud  carry  them  be 
hind  the  Nets  in  the  mid d  of  them 
about  2  yards  from  them,  and  fo  or 
der  it,  as  to  carry  the  Nets  betwee; 
the  Wind  and  the  Birds,  who  all  na¬ 
turally  Rood  on  their  Perches  will 
their  Breads  againdthe  Wind;  by  thi: 
means  he  that  beats  the  Bufhes  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Hedge,  will  driv< 
them  out  that  way  towards  the  Light 
with  a  good  Pole  in  his  Hand,  where- 
with  after  fome  filent  fignal  given,  hf 
mud  lay  on  doutly. 

Now,  if  the  fird  of  thefe  Nets  b( 
us’d,  when  you  find  any  Bird  therein 
you  need  not  make  fuch  hade ;  for  ii 
will  infnare  them  of  it  felf,  and  the) 
cannot  get  away  fuddenly. 

FOND  or  FUND,  a  Bank  o 
Stock  of  Money ;  a  considerable  Sun 
laid  up  for  a  particular  ufe. 

FOOT,  a  part  of  the  Body.  Tht 
Foot  of  a  Horfe  confids  of  the  Hoof  o] 
Coffin,  which  is  all  the  Horn  that  ap¬ 
pears,  when  the  Horfe  has  his  Foot  fei 
on  the  Ground.  ’Tis  a  great  Imper¬ 
fection  to  have  Feet  too  large  or  fat 
or  to  have  them  too  little.  SuchHor- 
fes  as  have  them  too  large,  are  fo: 
the  mod  part  very  heavy,  and  apt  tc 
bumble, efpecially  if  with  fuch  Feet  thej 
have  weak  Legs  and  too  long  Paderns 
On  the  other  hand,  too  fmall  Feet  an 
much  to  befufpeCted,  becaufe  they  ar< 
often  painful,  and  fubjeCt  to  clovei 
Quarters,  and  other  ImperfeClions. 

F  O  O  T,  a  long  Meafure  of  1 2  Inch 
es  ;  of  thefe,  3  make  a  Yard,  and  : 
Foot  9  Inches  an  Ell. 

FOOTGELDorFOUT- 
GELD,  an  Amerciament  or  Fin< 
kid  upon  thofe  that  live  within  th< 
Bounds  of  a  Foreh  for  not  Lawing  o\ 
cutting  out  the  Ball  of  their  Dogs  Feet, 
and  Jo  he  quit  of  Footgel^,  i$  a  Privileg* 
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to  keep  Dogs  there  unlaw  ed  without 
Punifhment  or  Controll. 

FOOT-HUSKS,  (among  Herha- 
lijls)  fhort  Heads  out  of  which  Flow¬ 
ers  grow, 

Forehead  of  a  Horfe ,  fhouid 

be  fomewhat  broad ;  fome  would  have 
it  a  little  raifed,  but  a  flat  one  is  moft 
beautiful.  A  Horfe  fhould  have  in  his 
Forehead  that  which  we  call  a  Feather, 
which  is  a  natural  Frizzling  or  turning 
Df  the  Hair  ;  if  he  have  two  that  are 
lear  or  touch,  the  Mark  is  fo  much 
he  better,  if  a  Horfe  be  neither  White, 
Dappled,  nor  approaching  thofe  Co* 
ours;  he  Ihould  have  a  Star  or  Blaze 
n  his  Forehead ;  it  being  a  Defeat 
rot  only  for  the  Beauty,  but  often  for 
he  Goodnefs  of  a  Horfe  of  any  dark 
Colour  to  be  without  one. 

FORE-LEGS  of  a  Horfe,  confift 
)f  the  Arm  or  Fore-thigh  and  the 
Shank,  both  which  the  larger,  broader, 
md  more  Nervous  they  are  the  bet- 
er. 

F  O  R  E-L  O I  N,  (among  Hunters) 
s  when  a  Hound  going  before  the  reft 
>f  the  Cry,  meets  Chace,  and  goes  a- 
way  with  it. 

FOREST,  a  great  Wood  or  Place 
)rivileged  by  Royal  Authority,  which 
lifters  from  a  Park,  Warren  or  Chace ; 
>eing  on  purpofe  allotted  for  the  peace- 
ible  abiding  and  nourifhing  ot  Beafts 
>nd  Fowls  thereto  belonging,  for 
vhich  there  are  certain  peculiar  Laws, 
Officers  and  Orders  ;  part  of  which 
ppear  in  the  great  Charter  of  the  Fo- 
eft  :  Its  Properties  are  thefe  ;  i.  A 
"oreft  truly  and  ftri&ly  taken,  cannot 
»e  in  the  Hands  of  any  but  the  King, 
>ecaufe  none  elfe  has  Power  to  grant 
Oommiftion  to  be  a  Juftice  in  Eyre. 
..  The  next  Property  is  the  Courts ; 
.s  the  tfuftice-Seat  every  3  Years,  the 
\wain*mote  thrice  a  year,  and  the  At - 
achment  once  every  40  Days.  3. 
rhe  third  Property  may  be  the  Offi- 
:ers  belonging  to  it  for  prefervation  of 
he  Vert  or  Venifon  ;  as,  the  Juftices 
>f  the  Foreft,  the  Warder  or  Keeper, 
he  Verderers,  the  Forefters,  Agiftors, 
tegarders,  Beadles,  &c.  which  fee  in 
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their  proper  places.  But  the  moft  fpe- 
cial  Court  of  the  Foreft  is  the  Swain¬ 
mote,  which  is  no  lefs  incident  thereto 
than  the  Court  of  Pie-poivder  to  a  Fair; 
and  if  this  fail,  there  is  nothing  of  a 
Foreft  remaining,  but  it  is  turned  into 
the  Nature  of  a  Chace.  There  were 
reckon’d  to  be  in  England  6%  Forefts. 

To  FORE-STALL,  to  buy  or 
bargain  for  Corn,  Cattel,  or  other 
Merchandize,  as  it  Is  coming  to  be 
fold  towards  any  Ciiy,  Fair,  Market, 
Port,  Harbour  or  Creek,  in  order  to 
fell  the  fame  again  at  a  higher  Price. 

FORE-STALLER,  a  Perfon 
that  fo  fore-ftals  a  Market  :  Alfo  one 
that  lyes  in  wait  to  flop  (Deer  broke 
out  of  the  Foreft,  and  hinders  them 
from  returning  thither. 

FORESTER,  a fworn  Officer of 
the  Foreft,  appointed  by  the  King’s 
Letters  Patents,  to  walk  the  Foreft, 
and  to  watch  the  Vert  and  Venifon  ; 
as  alfo  to  attach  and  prefent,  all  Treft* 
paflers  againft  both  within  his  own 
Bailliwick  or  Walk,  to  the  Foreft- 
Courts,  that  they  may  be  puniftfd  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Offences. 

FORGE,  a  large  Furnace,  where 
Iron-Oar  taken  out  of  the  Mines  is 
melted  :  ’Tis  commonly  taken  for  a 
Place,  where  Smiths  or  Farriers  heat 
their  Iron,  that  it  may  be  work’d  with 
the  Hammer;  and  confifts  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  parts,  r.  The  Hearth  or  Fire¬ 
place  of  the  Forge.  2.  The  Arches, 
which  are  hollow  places  under  the 
Hearth  to  put  things  in.  3.  The  Back 
of  the  Forge.  4.  The  Hovel  or  Co- 
vel  of  the  Hearth,  which  ends  in  a 
Chimney  to  carry  the  Smoak  away, 
y.  The  Tewel,  or  Tewel-Iron,  being 
a  thick  Iron-plate,  with  a  taper  Pipe 
in  it  about  y  inches  long,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Back  of  the  Forge,  againft 
the  Fire-places,  thro’  which  the  Bel¬ 
lows  blow  the  fire.  6.  The  Trough, 
being  a  Stone-trough  right  againft  the 
fire-place.  7.  The  Bellows,  placed 
behind  the  Forge,  fo  as  the  lower  Board 
can  move  neither  up  nor  down.  8. 
The  Chain,  Rope,  Thong,  or  Rod, 
is  that  which  is  faften’d  to  the  upper 
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Ear  of  the  Bellows,  and  fo  to  the  end  Stone,  as  Painters  do  their  Colours'; 
of  the  Staff  or  Beam  which  the  Smith  adding  thereto  Roche  Allum  and  Galls, 
handles  to  blow  vthe  Bellows  withal,  of  each  z  ounces  ;  mingle  all  well  to- 
9.  The  Rocker,  that  which  the  Smith  gether,  and  lay  it  on  the  Part  afthcc- 
handles,  which  moves  up  and  down,  ed. 

being  fix’d  to  another  piece  crofs-wife,f  There  is  alfo  a  Diftemper  called  by 
call’d,  the  Rock-flaff,  which  is  fet  be-'  the  name  of  Formica ,  which  common- 
tween  z  Cheeks  upon  z  Center-  pins  ly  feizes  upon  a  Hawk  s  Beak,  and  will 
in  i  Sockets,  fo  that  by  drawing  down  eat  it  away,  if  not  timely  prevented  ; 
the  Handle,  the  upper  Board  of  the  moft  are  of  opinion  ’tis  occafioned  by 
Bellows  rifes,  and  by  a  confiderable  a  Worm.  Tis  perceiv  d  by  the  Beaks 
Weight  fet  on  the  Board,  finks  it  down  ,  growing  rugged,  and  beginning  to 
again,  and  fo  by  this  Agitation  per-: feparate  from  the  Head;  For  remedy, 
forms  the  office  of  a  pair  of  Bellows,  [take  the  Gall  of  a  Bull,  break  it  into 
Then  for  things  belonging  to  thejaDilh.  and  add  the  Powder  of  Succa- 
Forge ,  they  are,  i.  The  Tongs,  with  trine  Aloes  ;  -with  which  mingling  it 
ftraight  and  crooked  Nofes.  z.  The  well  together,  anoint  the  Clap  or  Beak 
^Slice  to  fling  Coals  to  the  fire.  3. The  of  the  Hawk,  and  the  very!  place 
Walher,  to  fweep  the  Hearth,-  and!  where  the  Formica  grows,  twice  a iday ; 
fprinkle  Water  on  the  fire.  4.  The  j  but  touch  not  her  Eyes  nor  Flares  ; 
Kearth-fhff,  wherewith  they  ftir  the  continue  thus  doing  till  your  Hawk  be 
fire,  and  throw  Cinders  out  of  it.  5.*  perfectly  cured,  and  bathe  with  urpi - 
Vice.  6.  Anvil  7.  Hand  and  Sledge,  \  ment  and  Pepper  to  keep  her  from  0- 
8.  Seat-Iron,  and  Rod  to  hold  it  in.  ther  Vermin. 


9.  Block.  10.  Bolfter,  &c. 

FORKED  HEADS,  ("among 
Burners)  all  Deers  Heads  which  bear  2 
Croches  on  the  top,  or  that  have  their 
Croches  doubled, 

FORME,  a  French  Term  for  a 
Swelling  in  the  very  Subltance  of  a 
Horfe’s  Paftern,  and  not  in  the  Skin  : 
They  come  as  well  in  the  Hind-legs  as 
in  the  Fore ;  and  tho’  it  be  an  Imper¬ 
fection  not  very  common,  yet ’tis  dan¬ 
gerous,  fo  as  to  admit  of  no  other  Re¬ 
medy  but  Firing,  and  taking  out  the 
Sole";  neither  can  the  Fire  be  given 
to  that  Part  without  great  difficulty 
and  hazard. 

FORMICA,  (Lat.)  the  Ant -or 
Pifmire,  an  Infect  :  Alio  a  kind  of 
Wart,  hard,  black  and  broad  at  the 
bottom,  and  painful  when  cut  like  the 
flinging  of  a  Pifmire.  Alfo  a  fcurvy 
Mange,  which  in  Summer-time  very 
much  annoys  a  Spaniel’s  Ears,  and  is 
occafionM  by  flies  and  their  own 
fcratching  with  their  feet  .  In  order  to 
cure  it,  take  Gum-Dragon  4  ounces 
infnfed  in  the  ftrongeft  Vinegar  that 
may  be  got,  for  the  fpace  of  8  days, 
and  afterwards  bruifed  on  a  garble- 


FORMS  or  SEATS ,  a  Term  in 
Hunting*  pply’d  to  a  Hare,  when  fhe 
fquats  in  any  Place. 

FOTE  R.  See  Fodder  of  Load. 

FOUL;  a  Difeafe  in  Cattel,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Blood  and  a  Waterifl 
Rheum,  that  falls  down  into  the  Legs 
and  fometimes  caufes  all  the  4  Legs  t< 
fwell  :  To  Cure  this,  you  muft  cal 
the  Beall,  and  tye  hisx  Feet  together 
then  take  a  (harp  Knife,  and  flit  th 
Skin  an  inch  above  the  Heel,  unde 
the  Fetlock-joint  ftraight  up  anddowr 
for  fear  of  cutting  the  Sinews  ;  tffi 
done,  take  Nettles,  Garlick  and  Sal 
and  bruifingthem  together,  bind  thei 
on  ;  remove  the  Plaifter  within 
Night  and  a  Day,  and  your  Beaft  wi 
foon  recover.  Some  call  a  Swellir 
and  Grief  like  this,  breeding  betwee 
the  Gees  of  Cattel,  a  Worm  ;  whi( 
grows  to  a  Bunch,  and  fo  to  ripenei 
till  at  length  it  breaks  in  the  midft  < 
the  Clees,  making  the  Beaft  halt,  th 
he  can  fcarce  go  at  all  :  When  y< 
fee  the  Swelling  fo  big,  lance  it,  ai 
let  out  the  Corruption  ;  then  anoi 
the  Sote  with  Tar  and  frelh  Gres 
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mixed,  and  keeping  his  Feet  dean  for 
2  or  3  days,  it  will  be  well. 

FO  ULD  AGE,  (in  Norfolk)  the 
Liberty  of  penning  or  folding  Sheep 
by  Night. 

FOULNESS  of  EYES,  is  an 
Imperfection  to  which  Horfes  are  fub- 
jed,  and  is  commonly  accompanied 
with  a  Sorenefs,  which  in  a  manner 
deprives  them  of  Sight.  To  Cure  this, 
Take  Tacamahacat  Rofin,  Pitch  and 
Madick  ;  of  each  a  fm all  quantity,  and 
melt  it  with  Flax  of  the  colour  of  the 
Horfe,  and  lay  it  about  the  breadth  of 
a  Crown-piece  on  each  fide  of  the 
Horfe’s  Temples,  and  with  an  Iron 
upon  the  Cheek  Bone  underneath  his 
Eyes  burn  3  or  4  holes,  and  anoint 
them  with  fweet  Butter ,•  then  wafh  a 
handful  of  Celandine  clean  in  White- 
wine,  letting  it  not  touch  any  Water, 
then  bruife  and  drain  it,  and  put  to  it 
1  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  the 
juice  of  Woman's  Milk,  and  a  good 
quantity  of  white  Sugar-candy  finely 
powder’d  and  fearced,and  lick  this  in¬ 
to  his  Eyes  Morning  and  Evening. 
If  the  Eyes  are  not  very  bad  forbear 
the  Competition  of  Tacamahaca ,  &c. 
and  burning. 

To  FOUNDER,  to  over-ride, 
or  to  fpoil  a  Horfe  with  hard-work¬ 
ing;  or  to  be  fo  difabled  :  In  Sea*af- 
Jatrs,  a  Ship  is  faid  To  Founder ,  when 
by  an  extraordinary  Leak,  or  by  a 
great  Wave  breaking  in  ;  fhe  is  fo  fill’d 
with  Water,  as  not  to  be  freed  from 
it  by  any  means,  and  finks  under  its 
Weight. 

F  O  U  N  D’R  I  N  G  IN  THE 
FEE  Ty  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  that 
comes  by  hard  Riding,  or  fore  Labour, 
by  great  Heats  and  Colds,  that  difor- 
der  the  Body  and  ftir  up  malignant 
Humours,  which  inflame  the  Blood, 
melt  the  Greafe,  and  make  it  defeend 
downwards  to  the  feet,  and  there  fet¬ 
tle;  which  caufes  fuch  a  numnefs  and 
pricking  in  the  Hoof,  that  the  Horfe 
has  no  fenfe  nor  feeling  of  them ;  for 
he  is  hardly  able  to  Band,  and  when 
he  does,  he  (hakes  and  quakes  as  if  he 
had  an  Ague,  fit  upon  him;  ThisDif- 
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(eafe  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  wa¬ 
tering  a  Horfe,  when  he  is  very  hot, 
and  his  Greafe  melted  within  him,  and 
then  fuddenly  cooled,  by  fetting  him 
upon  cold  Planks  without  Litter,  or 
taking  his  Saddle  off  too  foon,  orelfe 
by  letting  him  (land  when  hot  in  feme 
(hallow  Water  up  to  the  Fet-locks, 
whereby,  through  the  extraordinary 
coldnefs  it  caufes  the  melted  Greafe  to 
fall  down  into  his  feet,  and  there  to 
cake  and  congeal,  which  is  the  true 
reafon  of  this  Malady.  A  Horfe  may 
alfo  be  founder’d  by  wearing  ftraight 
Shoes,  and  travelling  upon  hard 
Ground.  You  may  know  when  he 
is  founder’d  upon  his  fore-feet  and 
not  his  hind-feet,  by  his  treading  on¬ 
ly  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  as  little 
as  he  can  upon  the  other ;  or  his  go¬ 
ing  crouching  arid  crimpling  upon  his 
Buttocks ;  and  when  fometimes  he  is 
founder'd  upon  his  hind-feet,  and 
not  upon  his  fore- feet,  (which  feldom 
happens)  it  may  be  known  by  his 
feeming  weak  behind,  and  his  reding 
himfelt  as  much  upon  his  fore-feet  as 
he  can,  being  very  fearful  to  let  his 
hinder-feet  to  the  Ground. 

To  prevent  a  Horfe’s  Found’ring, 
after  extreme  hard  Riding,  let  him  be 
led  a  while  in  one’s  Hand,  and  other- 
wife  duly  order’d,  <£  Then  take  2 
“  Quarts  of  Vinegar,  with  2  Pound 
“  of  Salt,  and  having  mingled  them 
“  well  together  cold,  bathe  and  rub 
<£  hard  the  Horfe’s  fore-legs  with  it 
££  for  about  half  an  Flour;  that  done, 
pour  into  his  Feet  fome  Oil  of  Bays 
Raiding- hot,  and  upon  the  Oil  hot 
Afhes  ;  over  which  put  Hards  or 
coarfe  Flax,  with  thin  flices  of  Wood 
fixed  crofs-ways  above  it,  to  keep  all 
fad.  If  Oil  of  Bays  cannot  be  had, 
then  take  either  the  Oil  of  Walnuts, 
Rape-feed,  or  that  of  Fifhes,  but  Oil 
of  Bays  is  by  far  the  bed.  , 

The  general  methods  to  Cure  this 
Didemper,  are  fird  to  pare  all  the  Hor¬ 
fes  Soles  fo  thin,  that  you  may  fee 
the  Quick;  then  Bleed  him  well  at  e- 
very  Toe,  dop  the  Vein  with  Tallow 
and  Rofin,  and  having  tacked  hollow 
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Shoes  on  his  Feet,  flop  them  with 
Bran,  Tar  and  Tallow,  as  boiling  hot 
as  may  be,  and  this  renew  once  in  2 
days  for  a  Week  together  ;  that  done, 
let  him  have  good  Exercife,  ere.  Or 
after  he  is  pared  thin,  and  let  Blood 
at  his  Toes,  flop  his  feet  with  Cows- 
dung,  Kitchen-fee,  Tar,  and  Soot  boi¬ 
led  together,  and  poured  boiling  hot 
into  them  :  If  you  Travel  your  Horfe, 
you  muft  flop  him  with  it  cold,  and 
add  the  white  of  an  Egg  or  2,  for  that 
will  take  away  the  heat  of  the  former 
day’s  Journey  :  If  he  be  newly  foun¬ 
der’d,  give  him  with  an  Horn,  a  Pint 
of  fair  Water,  with  an  handful  of  Salt 
therein;  but  if  you  flay  3  or  4  days, 
or  longer,  then  let  him  have  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  of  Hellebore,  a  penny-worth  of  Saf¬ 
fron,  2  Drams  of  AjfaBatida,  and 
Venice foap ,  with  a  little  Bay-feed,  all 
nTade  into  Powder  and  given  in  a  pint 
of  Vinegar  Blood-warm,  and  let  him 
be  cover'd ;  Cloathhim  warm,  andtye 
him  up  to  the  Rack,  that  he  neither 
lye  down  nor  Vomit;  fo  let  him  Sweat 
an  hour,  and  cool  by  degrees. 

Other  particular  Receipts  are,  i.'For 
one-  that  has  been  founder’d  a  Month 
or  more,  take  out  the  Soles  of  his  feet, 
and  ftanch  the  Blood  with  3  handsful 
of  the  tender  Tops  of  By  [fop  powder’d 
together  in  a  Mortar  ;  then  apply  a 
Salve,  made  of  Snails,  an  handful  of 
Bay- Salt,  and  2  or  3  handfuls  of  the 
tender  Tops  of  the  angrieft  Nettles  well 
beat  together,  and  bind  it  up  with 
Cloaths,  leaving  it  fo  to  remain'  for 
24  Hours ;  when  you  may  open  and 
heal  the  Sore  with  green  Ointment, 
and  in  2  days  after  you’ll  fee  a  new 
Hoof  coming.  2.  For  an  ordinary 
Heat  in  the  Feet,  take  Wheat-Bran] 
and  Hogs-greafe >  make  them  into  a 
Poultifs,  and  apply  the  fame  as  well  to 
the  Coffin  as  to  the  Soles.  3.  As  for 
a  Founder,  or  Fretize  wet  or  dry,  firft 
pare  thin,  open  the  Heels  wide,  and 
lake  good  ftore  of  Blood  from  the 
Toes  ;  then  take  a  Shoe  feme  what 
hollow,  broad  at  the  Heels,  and  the 
mfide  of  the  Web  from  the  firft  Nail 
to  the  Heel  turned  inwards  towards 
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the  Frog,  yet  not  to  touch  any  part 
of  it,  or  the  Hoof,  fo  as  he  may  tread 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Shoe  and  not 
on  the  inward  :  That  done,  take  Bur - 
gundy -Bitch,  or  Frankin$enfe ,  and  rol¬ 
ling  it  up  in  a  little  fine  Cotton  Wooll, 
melt  it  with  an  hot  Iron  into  the  Foot, 
betwixt  the  Shoe  and  Toes,  till  the 
Orifice  where  the  Blood  was  taken,  be 
filled  up  ;  afterwards,  take  half  a 
pound  of  Hogs-greafe ,  melt  and  mix 
it  with  Wheat-bran ,  till  as  thick  as  a 
Poultifs,  and  ftop  up  his  feet  with  it 
boiling-hot  ;  let  him  Hand  for  3  or  4 
days,  and  then  renew  the  fame  if  there 
be  occafion  ;  But  farther,  in  cafe  the 
Horfe  be  founder’d  thro*  the  ftraight- 
nels  of  his  Shoe,  which  is  only  free¬ 
zing  ;  Bleed  him  on  the  Toes,  and 
ftop  up  the  place  with  bruifed  Sage, 
tack  bis  Shoe  on  again,  and  ftop  it 
with  Hogs-greafe  and  Bran  boiled  to¬ 
gether  hot,  and  this  twice  in  a  Fort¬ 
night  will  do.  4.  One  Author  per- 
feribes  this  odd  Receipt,  Ride  him  fo 
hard  as  to  Sweat,  then  up  to  the 
Knees  in  Water,  where  let  him  ftand 
about  half  an  hour,  which  will  caufe 
the  Humour  to  afeend  out  of  his  Feet 
into  his  Body,  give  him  an  hour  after 
coming  home,  a  thorough  Scouring, 
and  ride  him  gently  after  it ;  fo  bring 
him  home,  Cloath  him  warm  ;  and 
this  again  will  carry  it  out  of  his  Body. 
5.  But  if  you  find  none  of  thefe  ways 
will  do,  then  in  order  to  the  taking 
out  of  his  Soles  which  is  looked  up¬ 
on  to  be  the  beft  Method  of  Cure  ; 
Firft  tye  a  Lift  or  Cord  fo  hard  about 
his  Paftern,  as  will  keep  the  Blood  in¬ 
to  his  Leg,  that  it  fall  not  down  to 
trouble  thenj ;  then  pare  the  Foot  thin, 
and  with  an  Incifion  knife,  cut  the 
Hoof  round  to  the  quick,  as  near  to' 
the  infide  of  the  outward  (hell  of  the 
Hoof  as  you  can,  rai'fe  the  Sole  to  the 
Toe  ;  then  take  hold  thereof  with  a 
pair  of  Pinchers,  plucking  it  gently  up¬ 
wards  towards  the  Heel,  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  Vein  in  the  Foot.  Ha¬ 
ving  fo  done,  tack  the  Shoe  on  again, 
fomewhat  hollow  and  broad;  thenun- 
tye  the  Cord,  and  knock  round  the 

Hoof 
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Hoot  with  a  Blood-ftaff,  and  the  Blood 
will  defcend  very  freely ;  which  ftanch 
when  bled  enough,  with  2  or  3  hand¬ 
fuls  of  HyJJ'op  bruifed  with  Salt ;  over 
that,  put  Flax,  Hurds ,  or  Tow ,  and 
over  them,  a  piece  of  ftiff  Leather 
between  the  Hurds  and  the  Shoe,  to 
keep  them  in ;  or  you  may  put  2  or  3 
flat  Sticks  crofs  them,  inftead  of  the 
Leather  :  In  about  24  hours  after, 
take  away  the  Flax,  or  Hurds,  and 
bruife  an  handful  or  2  of  the  angrielt 
red  Nettles  you  can  get,  with  Bay-Salt, 
and  apply  them,  which  cover  over 
with  the  Hurds  and  Splinters  as  before. 
In  about  a  Month’s  time,  open  it  a- 
gain,  and  new-drefs  it,  with  Salt  and 
Hogs-greafe  well  bruifed  and  mixt  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fplint  it  up  with  Tow  or 
Flax,  as  above-noted.  If  you  find 
him  fomewhat  found,  tack  on  a  Shoe 
with  a  broad  Web ;  and  let  it  ftand 
wide  and  eafie,  and  in  a  Fortnight’s 
time,  he  will  be  fit  to  Ride  an  eafie 
Journey  :  After  Riding  at  night,  ap¬ 
ply  all  over  his  Foot,  both  infide  and 
outfide,  a  Poultifs,  made  ot  about  4 
ounces  of  Sheep-fuet  cut  fmall,  and 
White-wine  Vinegar  boiled  together, 
and  keep  it  in  with  Hurds  or  Splints 
as  before;  letting  the  fame  remain  48 
hours  and  more  ;  and  this  us’d  3  or  4 
times,  will  very  much  ftrengthen  his 
Hoof  ;  as  ’tis  alfo  good  to  be  apply’d 
to  the  Sole  or  Coffin  of  the  Foot,  that 
has  been  bruifed  by  a  Stub,  Stone,  or 
any  other  accident.  During  the  Cure, 
the  Horfe  fhould  be  bled;  and  if  foun¬ 
der’d  on  both  his  Feet,  both  the  Soles 
muft  not  be  taken  out  together;  for 
then  he  will  not  be  able  to  ftand,  nor 
rife  when  he  is  down. 

Note,  If  you  take  out  a  Horfe’s 
Soles,  you  fhould  not  tarry  above  3 
Months  after  his  found’ring;  and  when 
the  Operation  is  performed,  the  whole 
Crefcent  fhould  be  fir’d;  that  is  to  fay, 
burn  the  whole  end  of  the  little  Foot 
which  is  loofe,  that  fo  it  may  fall  a- 
way  :  But  fome  think  it  far  better  not 
to  take  out  fuch  Horfes  Soles  at  all  ; 
but  to  keep  the  Sole  always  flrong,  and 
pour  into  it  Oil  of  Bays, 
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FO  UN  D’RING  in  the  Body\  be* 
fals  a  Horfe  by  eating  too  much  Pro- 
vender  fuddenly,  when  he  is  too  hot, 
and  panting,  fo  that  his  Meat  being 
not  welldigefted,  breeds  evil  Humours, 
which  by  degrees  fpread  all  over  his 
Members,  and  at  leng  h  do  fo  opprefs 
all  his  Body,  that  it  takes  away  his 
Strength,'  and  makes  him  in  fuch  a 
Condition,  that  he  can  neither  go  nor 
bow  his  Joints,  and  being  once  laid, 
cannot  rife  again ;  neither  can  he  Stale 
or  Dung  without  great  pain.  It  comes 
alfo  if  he  drinks  too  much  upon  Tra¬ 
velling,  when  he  is  hot,  and  hot  Rid¬ 
ing  him  after  it.  The  figns  are,  he 
will  be  chilly,  and  quake  for  Cold,  af¬ 
terdrinking;  and  fome  of  it  will  come 
out  of  his  Nofe,  and  fome  few  days 
after  his  Legs  will  fwell,  and  in  a 
while  begin  to  peel,  and  he  to  have 
a  dry  Cough,  that  will  make  his  Eyes 
water,  his  Nofe  run  with  white  Phleg- 
matick  fluff,  and  caufe  him  to  forfake 
his  Meat,  and  to  hang  down  his  Head 
for  extreme  pain,  in  the  Manger.  The 
way  to  cure  this  Diftemper,  is  firft,  to 
rake  his  Fundament,  and  to  give  him 
a  Clyfter  ;  then  take  a  quart  of  Ale, 
or  Sack ,  Cinnamon  half  an  ounce,  Li- 
quoYijh  and  Anntfe-feed ,  of  each  z 
fpoonfuls  beat  to  fine  Powder,  withy 
or  6  fpoonfuls  of  Honey ;  put  them  all 
together  into  the  Ale,  and  warm  them 
till  the  Honey  is  melted,  and  give  it 
him  lukewarm  to  drink;  afrer  which. 
Ride  him  gently  for  an  hour,  let  him 
faft  2,  hours  more,  and  keep  him 
warm  Cloathed  and  Littered,  letting 
his  Hay  be  fprinlded  with  Water,  and 
his  Oats  very  clean  lifted  from  Duftj; 
which  give  bim  by  little  and  little;  let 
him  drink  warm  Malhes  of  Malt  and 
Water  ;  and  bleed  him  in  the  Neck- 
Vein  when  he  has  recover’d  ftrength, 

|  perfuming  his  Head  once  a  day  with 
Frankincenfe. 

F  O  U  N  D’R  I  N  G  or  CHEST 
FOUN  D’RI  NG,  a  Difeafe  which 
may  proceed  from  Crudities  in  the 
Stomach,  or  other  Infirmities  obftrucff- 
ing  the  Paffages  of  the  Lungs.  ’Tis 
difcovcr’d  by  the  Horfes  often  covet- 
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* 

fog  to  lye  dow*,  and  Handing  drag¬ 
gling  with  his  Fore-legs,  the  Symp¬ 
toms  being  almoft  the  fame  as  in  Pur - 
iinefs  :  The  only  difference  is,  that 
young  Horfes  are  fubjecd  to  Ched- 
found’ring  as  well  as  old  ;  whereas 
they  are  generally  Horfes  of  6  years 
old  and  above  that  are  troubled  with 
Purfmefs.  Grafs  with  much  refrefhing 
and  cooling  cures  the  former  but  en- 
creafes  the  latter.  As  a  particular  Re¬ 
medy  for  Cheft- found' ring,  i.  ‘\Take 
**  5  or  6  Penny-worth  of  Oil  of  Peter , 
<c  and  mingle  it  with  an  equal  quanti- 
f*  of  Ale  or  Beer  ;  then  rub  this  mix¬ 
ture  with  your  Hand  on  the  Part  af¬ 
fected,  and  caufe  a  red-hot  Fire-Sho¬ 
vel  to  be  held  before  it,  during  the 
Application.  2.  For  a  great ObftruCti- 
on  of  the  Lungs,  occadon’d  by  this 
Difeafe,  “  Take  Car  duns  Benedittus, 
44  mofiy  Lung-wort  chopt  fmall,  of 
“  each  an  handful ;  Midletoe  of  the 
Oak  beat,  an  ounce  ;  Roots  of 
««  Marfh-mallows  and  Elecampane, 
gs  ftampt  in  a  Mortar,  half  an  ounce; 
*£  and  Hyffop  i  handfuls.  Boil  the  In¬ 
gredients  about  half  an  hour  ;  then 
prefs  out  the  Liquor,  and  add  half  an 
44  ounce  of  Liquorice-juice,  an  ounce 
**  of  the  Powder  of  Liquorice ;  Seeds 
44  of  Anis  and  Fennel  in  fine  Powder, 
44  of  each  half  an  ounce,  a  Scruple  of 
**  Saffron,  half  a  pound  of  clarify’d 
44  Honey,  and  a  quart  of  White-wine. 
Make  a  Deco&ion  to  be  given  Blood- 
warm  at  i  Dofes ;  keeping  the  Horfe 
bridled  6  Hours  before,  walking  him 
an  Hour  after,  and  keeping  him  brid¬ 
led  4  Hours  longer.  Continue  the 
ufe  of  this  4  Days  together ;  then  in¬ 
termit  3  Days,  and  after  that,  give 
him  4  Doles  more.  If  this  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  give  him  a  purging  Medicine, 
and  after  that  the  following  Powder, 
wise.  **  Take  3  pounds  of  Linefeed, 
44  dry’d  in  a  Furnace,  3  ounces  of 
«  Gentian,  2  ounces  of  Fenugreek  ; 
**  of  Ellecampane,  an  ounce  and  a 
44  half ;  Sage  and  HyfTop,  of  each  3 
44  ounces,  and  Brimflone  half  a  pound : 
Make  a  Powder,  of  which  give  2 
Spoonfuls  with  Bran  every  Morning, 
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and  keep  the  Horfe  bridled  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  it.  For  the  Cure 
of  a  Fever  joyn’d  to  Found'ring.  See 
Fever . 

FOWL,  the  larger  fort  of  Birds,  as 
Geefe,  Turkeys,  Cocks,  Hens,  Ducks, 
Pheafants,  Partridges,  €?c.  ’Tis  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Countryman’s  Farm  or 
Manfion-Houfe,  cannot  be  compleatly 
flocked  without  Fowl ,  as  well  as  Beajls , 
which  yield  a  confiderable  Advantage 
i  by  their  Eggs,  Brood,  Bodies  and  Fea¬ 
thers  ;  and  any  poor  Cottager  that 
lives  by  the  Highway-fide  may  keep 
them  at  a  fmall  Expence  ;  they  being 
able  to  fhift  for  themfelves  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  Year,  by  their  feeding  up¬ 
on  Infedls,  Corn,  or  almoft  any  thing 
elfe  that  is  eatable.  As  for  Cocks  and 
Hens,  ’tis  advifeable  to  chofe  thofe 
that  are  the  bed  Breeders  and  the  beft 
Layers ;  the  olded  being  ever  reckon’d 
the  bed  for  Sitting  and  the  younged 
for  Laying ;  but  no  forts  will  be  good 
for  either,  if  kept  too  fat.  The  bed 
Age  to  fet  a  Hen  for  Chickens,  is  from 

2  Years  old  to  5,  and  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  Month  to  fet  them  in,  is  February, 
tho’  it  may  be  done  to  good  purpofe 
any  Month  between  that  and  Michael¬ 
mas.  One  Cock  will  ferve  10  Hens ; 
a  Hen  fits  20  Days,  whereas  Geefe, 
Turkeys,  Ducks,  fit  30  ;  but  care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  they  may  have 
Meat  and  Drink  near  them  while  they 
are  Sitting,  fo  as  they  may  not  drag¬ 
gle  from  their  Eggs,  and  chill  them. 
If  Fowl  be  fed  with  Buck- Wheat,  or 
French- Wheat,  or  with  Hemp-feed, 
’tis  faid,  they’ll  lay  more  Eggs  than  or^ 
dinary;  and  Buck- Wheat  either  whole 
or  ground,  and  made  into  Pade  will 
fat  Fowl  or  Hogs  very  fpeedily  ;  but 
the  common  Food  for  that  end,  is  Bar¬ 
ley-meal  foak’d  in  Milk  or  Water,  yet 
Wheat- flour  «is  better.  A  more  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of  fattening  Fowl  is  as 
follows  :  Put  them  into  a  Coop,  and 

3  times  a  day  give  them  to  eat  a  kind 
of  Pade  made  of  2  parts  Barley  and  1 
of  Black  Wheat  ground  together,  the 
Flour  lifted,  and  the  Bran  taken  out  ; 
Of  this  make  Bits  rather  fomewhat 

long 
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long  than  round  of  a  convenient  Size, 
and  give  them  7  or  8  a  Day ;  where¬ 
upon  in  1 5  Days  they’ll  become  very 
fat.  The  Dung  of  Fowl  is  of  lingular 
ufe  to  manure  Land  with  ;  for  which 
fee  Goofe-dungt  Hens-dung ,  Pigeons - 
dung ,  &.C. 

FOWLING-PIECE;  that  Piece 
is  ever  counted  the  belt,  which  has  the 
longed:  Barrel,  being  y  foot  and  an 
half,  or  6  foot  long,  with  an  indiffe- 
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Hares,  which  he  takes  by  his  fubtilty. 
The  common  way  to  catch  him,  is  by 
Gins,  which  being  bated,  and  a  train 
made,  by  dragging  raw  Flefh  a-crofs 
in  his  ufual  Paths  or  Haunts  to  the 
Gin,  it  proves  an  inducement  to  bring 
him  to  the  place  of  dedruftion.  They 
are  alfo  taken  with  Gray-hounds, 
Hounds,  Terriers,  and  Nets  ;  and  to 
Hunt  thefe  mifchievous  Beads  is  a 
commendable  Exercile ;  fo  that  did  our 


rent  Bore  under  Harquebufs  ;  tho’  e-  Nobility  and  Gentry  profecute  it  at 
very  Fowler  ought  to  have  them  of  .their  Breeding-times,  and  otherwile, 
feveral  forts  and  fizes,  fuitable  to  the  with  an  intent  to  dedroy  the  whole 
Game  he  defigns  to  Kill  :  But  more  Breed,  there  will  foon  be  an  end  of 
particularly  in  refpecd  to  the  Barrel,  let  them. 

it  be  well  polilhed  and  fmooth  within,  |  There  needs  nothing  to  be  faid  of 
and  the  Bore  all  of  a  Bignefs,  .which  the  Shape  and  Proportion  of  this  Ani- 
may  be  tryed  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  |  mal,  it’s  fo  well  known.  His  nature, 
Pade-board  or  Board,  cut  of  theexad  in  many  refpecds,  is  like  that  of  a 
roundnefs  of  the  top,  which  gently  |  Wolf ;  for  they  bring  as  many  Cubs 
put  down  to  the  Touch-hole  ;  and  if  at  a  Litter  the  one  as  the  other;  but 
you  find  it  goes  down  well  and  even, 1  differ  herein,  that  the  Fox  Litters  deep 
without  dops  or  dipping,  you  may  under  Ground,  apd  the  Wolf  thecon- 
conclude  it  even  bored.  As  for  the  trary.  See  Fox-Hunting . 

Bridge-pan,  it  mud  be  fomewhat  above  F  O  X-G  LOVE  S,  (in  Latin ,  Hi- 
the  Touch-hole,  only  with  a  notch  git  alts)  an  Herb  or  a  bitter  tade  and 
in  the  Bridge-pan,  to  letdown  a  little  cleanfing  Quality,  whereof  there  are 


Powder;  and  if  fo,  then  the  Gun  will 
not  recoil,  which  otherwife  ’tis  apt  to 
do. 

Then  as  to  the  Locks,  choofe  fuch 
as  are  well  filed  with  true  Work,  whofe 
Springs  mud  be  neither  too  drong,  nor 
too  weak;  and  let  the  Hammer  be  ve¬ 
ry  well  harden’d,  and  pliable  to  go 
down  to  the  Pan  with  a  quick  moti¬ 
on,  when  the  Tricker  is  touched;  for 
the  trying  thereof,  move  it  gently  to 
the  Lock ;  and  if  it  goes  without  jerks, 
in  a  good  circular  motion,  ’tis  well 
made;  for  the  Stocks,  Walnut-tree  or 
Adi  are  very  good ;  but  Maple  is  the 
fined  and  bed  tor  Ornament. 


feveral  forts;  but  the  bed  that  are  re¬ 
ceiv’d  into  Gardens,  are  thefe,  1.  The 
Dun-colour’d  Fox-glove ,  that  has  long, 
nicked,  grayifh  green  Leaves,  and  a 
Stalk  5  or  6  foot  high,  full  of  fmali 
fliort  Flowers,  of  a  yellow  dun,  fnc- 
ceeded  by  Cods,  containing  fmali  dusky 
Seeds  ;  the  Roots  after  Seeding,  pe- 
rifli ;  but  if  they  dand  warm,  the  Plants 
will  continue  2  or  3  Years.  2.  The 
Orange-tawny,  middle  fiz’d,  the  Flow¬ 
ers  long,  narrow,  fair,  yellow-brown, 
and  Seed  like  the  other ;  the  Roots 
commonly  perifli  after  the  Seed  is  ripe. 
3.  The  great  White,  whofe  Leaves 
and  Stalks  are  of  a  yellowifh-green. 
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FOX,  call’d  a  Cub  in  the  fird  year,  |  and  the  Flowers  white.  4.  The  great 


a  Fox  the  fecond,  and  afterwards  an 
old  Fox ,  is  a  Bead  of  Chace,  that  ufu- 
ally  torments  the  Husbandman,  by  ta¬ 
king  away  and  dedroying  his  Lambs, 
Poultry,  Geefe,  wc.  Nay,  he’ll  prey 
upon  any  thing  he  can  overcome,  and 
feeds  on  all  forts  of  Carrion;  being  al- 
4o  injurious  to  Coney- Warrens,  and 


Yellow,  of  Stalks  which  bear  many 
long,  pendulous  Flowers,  Ihorter  than 
thofe  of  the  common  kind,  and  wider 
open  at  the  Brims  :  The  Root  more 
woody  and  durable.  5.  The  fmali 
pale-yellow,  whofe  Leaves  are  fnipt 
about  the  edges,  and  Stalk  is  full  o^ 
long,  hollow,  fmali,  pale-yellow  Flow^ 

ers. 
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ers  ;  the  Root  made  of  hard  firings,  j 
and  more  durable  than  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

They  flower  in  June  and  July ,  and 
that  with  dun  Flowers,  feldom  before 
uiugujl.  They  are  all  of  them  raifed 
from  Seeds,  and  none  bear  Flowers  till 
the  2d  Year.  In  April  they  are  Sow¬ 
ed  in  good  rich  Earth,  in  the  Flower- 
Nurfery  ;  and  [in  September  after  re¬ 
mov'd  into  the  Garden. 

F O  X-H U.N TING;  is  very plea- 
fant  Sport ;  for  by  reafonof  hisftrong 
hot  Scent,  he  makes  an  excellent  Cry ; 
but  as  his  Scent  is  hotteft  at  hand,  fo 
it  dies  fooneft  :  Befides,  he  never  flies 
far  before  the  Hounds,  not  trufting 
to  his  Legs,  Strength,  or  Champion- 
Ground,  but  to  the  ftrongeft  Coverts; 
when  he  can  no  longer  Hand  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Hounds,  he  takes  Earth,  and 
then  muft  be  digged  out.  But  firft, 
to  obferve  fomewhat  more  particulrly 
concering  the  Bitch-Fox  ;  (he  is  hard 
to  be  taken  when  fhe  is  bragged  and 
with  Cub,  for  then  fhe  will  lie  near 
her  Burrow,  and  whip  in  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  leaft  Noife;  and  tho’(  when  fhe 
goes  aClickiting,  andfeeks  a  Dog,  (lie 
crys  with  an  hollow  Voice,  notunlike 
the  howling  of  a  Mad-dog,  and  does 
the  like,  when  fhe  mifles  any  of  her 
Cubs  ;  yet  when  Killing,  fhe  never 
makes  any  cry  at  all,  but  defends  her- 
felf  to  the  laft  gafp. 

Now,  if  a  Fox  be  Courfed  on  a  Plain 
with  Gray-hounds,  his  laft  refuge  is  to 
Pifs  on  his  Tail,  and  flip  it  in  their  Fa¬ 
ces,  as  they  come  near  him  ;  fome- 
times  fquirting  his  thicker  Excrements 
on  them,  to  make  them  give  over 
their  purfuit.  To  Hunt  him  with 
Hounds,  you  muft  draw  about  Groves, 
Thickets,  and  Bufhes,  near  Villages ; 
for  in  fuch  places  he  lurks  to  prey  up¬ 
on  Poultry,  vc.  but  if  you  can  find 
one,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  flop  up  his 
Earth,  the  Night  before  you  intend  to 
Hunt,  and  that  about  Midnight,  for 
then  he  goes  out  to  prey  ;  and  this 
muft  be  done,  by  laying  2  White- 
flicks  a-crofs  in  his  way,  which  will 
make  him  imagine  it  to  be  fome  Gin 
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or  Trap  laid  for  him  ;  or  elfe,  they 
may  be  flopped  up  clofe  with  black 
Thorns  and  Earth  together  :  As  the 
Months  of  January ,  February ,  and 
March ,  are  the  belt  Seafons  to  find  his 
Earthing;  fo  they  are  alfo  to  fee  the 
Hounds  Hunt,  and  to  fell  his  Skin  to 
belt  advantage  ;  befides  that,  the 
Hounds  will  Hunt  belt  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther,  becaufe  then  the  Fox  leaves  a  ve¬ 
ry  flrongfcent  behind  him. 

Then  at  firft  only  call  off  your  fure 
Finders ;  and  as  the  Drag  mends,  fo 
add  more  as  you  dare  truft  them  ;  but 
ftiun  to  caft  off  too  many  Hounds  at 
once,  for  Woods  and  Coverts  are  full 
of  divers  Chaces,  and  fo  they  may  be 
engaged  in  too  many  at  one  time  ; 
for  thofe  that  are  firft  caft  off,  let  them 
be  old  Stanch-hounds,  which  are  fure; 
and  if  you  hear  fuch  an  one  call  on 
merrily,  you  muft  caft  off  fome  others 
to  him  ;  and  when  they  run  it  on  the 
full  Cry,  call  off  the  reft,  and  fo  you’ll 
com  pleat  your  Paftime. 

The  Hounds  fhould  be  left  to  kill 
the  Fox  themfelves,  and  worry  and 
tear  him  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  where¬ 
of  many  will  eat  him  with  eagernefs ; 
when  he  is  dead,  hang  him  at  the 
end  of  a  Pike-ftaff,  and  hollow  in  all 
your  Hounds  to  bay  him,  but  reward 
them  with  nothing  belonging  to  the 
Fox }  for  ’tis  not  good,  neither  will 
they  eat  it. 

In  cafe  the  Fox  do  fo  far  efcape  as 
to  Earth,  Countrymen  muft  begot  to¬ 
gether  with  Shovels,  Spades,  Mattocks, 
Pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out,  if  they 
think  the  Earth  not  too  great ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  fame,  the  Huntfman muft 
be  provided  with  r  or  2  Terriers,  to 
put  in  the  Earth  after  him ;  that  is,  to 
fix  him  into  an  Angle,  for  the  Earth 
often  con  fills  of  many  Angles;  theufe 
of  the  Terrier  is  to  know  where  he 
lies  ;  for  as  foon  as  he  finds  him,  he 
continues  Baying  or  Barking  ,*  fo  that, 
which  way  the  Noife  is  heard,  that 
way  dig  to  him.  But  to  know  the 
Method  of  ent’ring  and  farther  ufe  of 
thefe  forts  of  Dogs,  fee  Terrier, 
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F  O  X-W  HELP,  a  fort>  of  Apple 
reckon’d  among  the  choice  Cider-fruits. 

TO  FOYL,  (in  Husbandry)  to  fal¬ 
low  Land  in  the  Summer  or  Autumn. 

F  O  Y  L I N  G,  (among  Hunters)  the 
footfteps  of  a  Stag  on  the  Grafs  or 
Leaves. 

FRAIGHT  or  FREIGHT,  the 
Burden,  Lading  or  Merchandize  a  Ship 
carries  j  alfo  the  Money  paid  for  fuch 
Carriage. 

FRAIL,  a  Basket  of  Rufhes,  or 
fuch  like  Materials  to  pack  up  Figgs, 
Raifins,  &c.  alfo  a  certain  quantity  of 
Raiftns,  about  75  Pounds. 

FR  AMPOLE-FENCE,  a  Pri- 
viledge  enjoy’d  by  the  Tenants  of  the 
Manour  of  Writtle  in  Effex,  to  have  the 
Wood  growing  on  the  Fence,  and  as 
many  Trees  or  Poles,  as  a  Man  can  reach 
from  the  top  of  the  Ditch,  with  the 
helve  of  his  Ax,  for  the  repairing  of 
his  Fence. 

FRANCE)  this  Country  is  near 
5  times  as  big  as  England ,  and  contains 
12  Governments,  belides  the  French 
Comte .  The  Chief  Commodities  it  pro¬ 
duces  are  thefe  ;  Wines,  Paper,  Almonds , 
Corals ,  Linnen-Cloth ,  fas  Dowlas,  Lock- 
rams ,  See.)  Salt,  Brandy,  Silks,  Velvets , 
Buckrams ,  Flaying  Cards,  Glafs,  Wheat, 
all  forts  of  Grain,  Rofin  an d  Prunes.  Its 
Capital  City  is  Paris  -,  but  the  chief  for 
Trade  are  Nantes,  Burdeaux,  Lyons,  and 
Morlaix. 

FRANCHISE,  Liberty, Freedom; 
a  particular  Immunity  or  Privilege,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  City  or  Corporation  :  In 
Common  Law,  a  Privilege  or  Exempti¬ 
on  from  an  ordinary  Jurifdiftion  ;  al¬ 
fo  fometimes  a  Freedom  from  Tri¬ 
bute.  , 

St.  FR  ANCIS-P  E  AR,  a  kind  of 
Pear,  good  only  for  baking  or  prefer- 
vingj  ’tisof  an  indifferent  bignefs,  pret¬ 
ty  long,  yellowifh  in  colour,  and  has  a 
very  thin  skin. 

A  FRANK,  a  Place  to  feed  a  Boar 
in. 

FRANK  CHACE,  Liberty  of 
free  Chace  in  a  Circuit  adjoining  to  a 
Foreft ;  by  which  all  Mem  tho’  they 
have  Land  of  their  own  within  that 
compafs,  forbidden  to  cut  down 
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Wood,  &ct  without  the  View  of  the 
Forefter. 

FRAY,  to  fret  as  Cloth  or  Stuff 
does  by  rubbing  or  overmuch  wearing. 
Among  Hunters ,  a  Deer  is  faid  To  fray 
her  Head,  when  fhe  rubs  it  againfl  a 
Tree,  to  renew  it,  or  caufe  the  Pills  of 
her  new  Horns  to  come  off. 

FREAM,  (in  Husbandry)  arable  or 
plough’d  Land  worn  out  of  Heart,  and 
laid  fallow  till  it  recover. 

TO  FREAM,  a  Term  apply’d  by 
Huntfmen ,  to  a  Boar  that  makes  a  Noife 
in  Rutting-time. 

F  R  E  E-B  E  N  C  H,  an  F.ftate  of  Co¬ 
py-hold  Lands,  which  the  Wife  being 
efpoufed  a  Virgin,  has  after  the  Death 
of  her  Husband,  for  her  Dower,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cuflom  of  the  Manour,  Of 
this  Free- Bench  feveral  Manours  have 
feveral  Cuftoms  but  one  of  them  de- 
ferves  a  more  particular  Remark  j  and 
that  is,  the  Cuftom  of  the  Manour  of 
Eaftand  W efiEnborne,  in  the  County  of 
Berks :  That  if  a  Cuftomary  Tenant  dye, 
the  Widow  (hall  have  her  Free-Bench , 
in  all  his  Copy- hold  Lands,  Dum  fola 
&  cajlafuerit  but  if  fhe  commits  In- 
continency,  fhe  forfeits  her  Eftate;  yet 
if  fhe  will  come  into  the  Court,  Riding 
backward  on  a  black  Ram,  with  his 
Tail  in  her  Hand,  and  fay  the  follow¬ 
ing  Words,  the  Steward  is  bound  by 
the  Cuftom  to  re-admit  her  to  her  Free- 
Bench. 

peu  1  am 

Esatng  upon  a  Macfe  Earn, 
ILifte  a  £2J&o?e  as  I  am, 

8nn  foj  nij>  ctincum  €xmi 
cum, 

5>aue  iottmpT0focnm  'Baiu. 
cum  .* 

aim  fa?  tup  CaU'S  ©ante 

oaue  Done  tljiia  cajajlolp 

C&Eccfoie  3!  Piap  pan  Q?r.' 
©tcuiacti  let  \m  Oaue  mu 
lano  again- 
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FRECKLES,  are  red  brawn  Spots, 
that  fome  Perfons  are  fubjeft  to  have 
on  their  Hands,  Face,  &c.  To  re¬ 
mote  them  put  juice  of  Lemons  into 
a  Glafs-viol,  and  put  to  it  fine  Sugar 
and  Borax  finely  powdered,  let  it  digeft 
8  days,  and  then  ule  it. 

ERE E-H OLD}  is  that  Land  or 
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FRITILLARY,  a  fort  of  Flow¬ 
er  which  is  often  very  finely  checker’d, 
and  refembles  the  fhape  of  a  Dice-box, 
whence  it  has  its  Name  ;  Thefe  have 
fmall  round  Roots,  made  of  2  pieces, 
as  if  joined  together,  or  cleft  in  the 
midft,  from  whence  fprings  a  Stalk  a 
foot  high,  bearing  a  Flower  of  6  Leaves, 
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Tenement  which  a  Man  holds  in  Fee,  ’of  6  feveral  colours  at  the  top.  There 
Fee-tail,  or  for  Term  of  Life.  It  is  of  are  great  varieties  of  this  Plant,  i.  The 
3.  forts,  Free-hold  in  Deed ,  and  Free-hold  common  checkered  Fritillary ,  of  a  ful- 
in  Law',  the  firft  is  the  real  Poflefiion  len  red  and  purple  colour,  checkered 
of  Lands  or  Tenements  in  Fee,  Fee- j  with  a  Style  and  Chives,  whofe  Roots, 
tail,  or  for  Life}  the  other  is  a  Right  a  '  when  old  will  bear  2  or  3  Flowers  on 
Man  has  to  fuch  Lands  or  Tenements,  a  Stalk.  2.  The  double  Blufh  Fritillary , 
before  his  Entry  or  Seizure.  Free-hold  like  the  former,  but  double,  with  12 
is  alfo  extended  to  thole  Offices,  which  Leaves  or  more,  of  a  pale  purple,  or 
a  Man  holds,  either  in  Fee,  or  for  Life.  bJufh-colour,  and  fpotted  as  the  other 
FREE  HOLDERS,  they  that  en-  is.  The  White -Frit illary,  like  the  laft, 
joy  a  Free-hold,  fo  call’d  becaufe  they  but  on  the  infide  of  a  perfect  yellow. 


hold  Lands  or  Tenements  inheritable 
by  a  perpetual  Right,  to  them  and  their 
Heirs  for  ever. 

FREE-STONE,  a  white  Stone 
dug  up  in  divers  parts  of  England,  that 
Works  like  Alabafter,  but  more  hard 
and  durable,  and  of  excellent  ufe  in 
Building,  &c.  ’Tis  a  kind  of  Greet,  but 
finer  Landed,  and  a  fmoother  Stone.  \ 

FREE-WAR  REN,  the  power  of 
granting  or  denying  Licenfe  to  any  to 
Hunt  or  Chacein  fuch  or  fuch  Lands. 

F  R  E  N  C  H-B  E  A  N  S.  See  Kidney- 
Beans. 

F  R  E  N  C  H-B  READ,  the  manner 
of  making  it,  is  to  take  half  a  Bufhel  of 
fine  Flour,  1  o  Eggs,  and  a  Pound  and 
a  half  of  Frefh  Butter,  into  which  put 
as  much  Yeft,  with  a  Manchet  }  then 
temper  the  whole  Mafs  with  New-milk 
pretty  hot ,  and  let  it  lie  half  an  hour 
to  rife}  that  done  make  it  into  Loaves 
or  Rolls,  and  walls  it  over  with  an  Egg 
beat  with  Milk}  but  the  oven  muff  not 
be  too  hot. 

FRENZY.  See  Madnefs . 

FRET.  See  Co  lick. 

FR1CANDOE,  a  fort  of  Scotih- 
Collops,  either  for  a  particular  Dilh,  or 
for  garnifhing  fumptuous  Side-difties. 
TO  FRILL,  (in  Falconry)  as  the 


4.  The  Yellow  One,  dusky-red  on  the 
outfide,  and  [blood-red  on  the  infide. 
y.  The  great  Red  Fritillary ,  bigger  than 
the  laft  in  all  its  parts,  and  better  flow¬ 
er’d  .  6 .  The  great  Yellow  Fritillary ,  that 

has  a  bigger  and  broader  Root  than  any 
of  the  former,  broader  and  fhorter,  and 
round-pointed  Leaves,  2  foot  high, 
with  a  long,  fmall,  and  faint-colour’d 
blower.  7.  The  Shotted  yellow  One,  its 
Leaves  like  the  laft}  but  Flowers  bigger, 
longer,  of  a  pale-yellow,  diverfly  fpot¬ 
ted  and  checkered.  8.  The  great  yeU 
low  Italian ,  with  darker  green  Leaves, 
longer  Flowers,  of  a  dark-yellow  pur¬ 
ple,  fpotted  or  checkered  with  red.  9. 
The  foreign  narrow-1  eav’d  One ,  with 
whitifh,  green,  double  Flowers.  10. 
The  fmall  yellow  one  of  Portugal,  fmall 
and  low-flowered,  but  more  checkered 
than  any  of  the  yellow  ones.  1 1.  The 
black  One ,  like  the  yellow  green,  but 
that  the  Stalk  and  Flowers  are  fhorter, 
and  of  a  dark,  fullen,  blaekifb,  green., 
colour.  Laftly,  The  Spanijh,  black  Fri - 
tillary,  that  is  bigger  than  the  reft,  bear¬ 
ing  4  or  y  Flowers,  hanging  round  a- 
bout  the  Stalk,  like  thofe  of  the  Crown* 
Imperial. 

The  earlier  kinds  of  thefe  Fritillaries, 
flower  about  the  end  of  f March,  or  be- 
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Hawk  Frills,  i.  e.  trembles  orlhivers.  (ginning  of  April-,  the  other  after  thefe 
TO  FRIST,  (in  Traffick)  to  fell  are  paft  th<*  fpace  of  a  Month,  one  after 

Goods  at  time  or  uponTfuft,  (another  $  the  great  yellow  one  is  the 

-  T  ‘  laft;, 
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laft,  its  time  of  flowering  being  at  the 
end  of  May.  The  Roots  lofe  their 
Fibres  asfoon  as  the  Stalks  are  dry,  and 
may  then,  or  at  any  time  before  the 
midft  of  Augufiy  be  taken  up  and  kept 
dry  for  fome  time  ;  but  if  removed  too 
foon,  or  kept  too  long  out  of  the 
Ground,  they  will  either  perifh,  or/  be 
much  weakened  thereby.  They  mu  ft 
not  therefote  .be  taken  up  before  the 
midft  of  July,  nor  kept  up  longer  than 
the  beginning  of  Augufl .  They  may  be 
fet  among  ordinary  Tulips,  and  other 
Roots  that  loofe  their  Fibres  in  Beds  of 
a  Knot  or  Fret,  where  the  Nakednefs 
of  the  Stalks  may  be  covered  with  the 
Leaves  of  others.  See  Tulips , 

FRONTLET,  with  Phyficians,  a 
thing  applyed  to  the  Forehead,  to  eafe  a 
Pain  in  the  Head.  There  are  many  things 
us'd  on  this  occafion.  Both  dry  Medicines 
and  wet  bound  on  with  Linen,  <&c. 

FROST,  or  Hoar-  Frofl  *  a  cold  moift 
Vapour  that  is  drawn  up  a  little  way 
into  the  Air,  and  in  the  night  falls  a- 
gain  on  the  Earth,  where  it  diflolves, 
and  tho’  the  Cold  there  congealed,  be¬ 
comes  Froft  ;  the  more  congealed  is 
made  Ice *  if  not  congeal'd  butdiffoiv’d 
into  Water,  it  becomes  Dew. 

Under  this  Head,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
take  notice.  That  fharp  Frofts  of  long 
continuance  are  the  great  bane  of  Fifh 
in  Moats,  and  other  landing,  fhallow, 
or  fmall  Waters  *  for  if  there  be  either 
a  Water  current,  or  a  frefh  Spring,  no 
Fifh  dye  of  Froft;  if  a  hard  Winter  fuc- 
ceed  a  very  dry  Summer,  the  Fifh  then 
fufifer  moft  :  If  the  Ponds  be  large  and 
deep,  and  lo  order’d  that  the  Water  can¬ 
not  run,  but  upon  Floods  or  Rain,  the 
Fifh  will  never  dye  in  Froft  there*  fuch 
Waters  therefore  are  to  be  look’d  upon 
as  a  Sanffiuary  or  Place  of  Refuge  for 
the  lecuring  of  Fifh  in  extremity  *  lince 
all  that  you  put  in  there,  though  thro’ 
a  hole  in  the  Ice,  will  certainly  live. 
The  Symptom  of  Mortality  to  Fifh  in 
the  time  of  Froft  is,  their  fhewing  them- 
felves  5  which  if  you  perceive  in  the 
leaft,  conclude  all  are  going  *  and  with¬ 
out  a  Thaw,  that  Water  will  not  keep 
them  alive*  for  ’tis  the  Nature  of  Fifh 
in  cold  Weather,  to  lye  as)  dole  and 
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deep  as  they  can,  { o  that  nothing  but 
the  Pangs  of  Death  can  make  them, 
move  ;  if  no  holes  are  broke  they  will 
rife  and  ftick  to  the  Ice,  and  be  frozen 
thereon*  if  there  be  Holes,  they’ll  move 
about  them,  as  if  they  came  up  for 
frefh  Air.  When  the  Froft  has  conti¬ 
nu’d  long  and  hard,  that  you  begin  to 
fufpeft  your  Fifh,  you  may  make  a  try- 
al  by  cutting  Holes  in  feveral  Places, 
fbme  in  the  middle,  and  fome  by  the 
tides  of  the  Waters  *  that  is  after  about 
10  days  freezing,  and  by  the  appearing 
of  the  Fifh  or  not,  you  may  difcover 
the  Temper  and  Condition  they  are  in, 
and  fo  watch  them  diligently  ;  if  they 
be  not  well  they’ll  appear  ;  then  pre¬ 
pare  all  Hands  to  take  out  every  Fifh, 
as  near  as  is  poflible,  for  what  you  take 
out  may  be  prefer v’d,  and  all  that  are 
left  behind  will  be  probably  loft. 

The  only  effectual  Expedient  to  lave 
Fifh  in  this  Cafe,  is  to  let  great  Tubs 
or  Fats  full  of  Water  in  fome  Out-houfe, 
not  far  from  a  Fire,  and  as  fall:  as  the 
Fifh  appear*  take  ’em  out  and  put  ’em 
there;  from  whence  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
vey’d  in  a  Basket  to  your  great  Waters, 
where  you  may  make  a  Hole  at  about 
8  foot  deep,  and  putting  the  Fifh  in 
preferve  them  ;  or  if  you  pleale  you 
may  keep  them  in  the  Tubs  *  frefhen- 
ing  the  Water  every  iz  Honrs,  till  the 
Froft  breaks,  and  put  them  into  their 
own  Places  of  abode  again  :  Whereupon 
you  may  plainly  perceive  how  the  Fifh, 
tho’  ftunned  and  numm’d  with  the  Frofta 
coming  into  the  Fat,  will  by  degrees 
recover,  and  be  perfe&ly  well  again  • 
and  thus  they  may  be  kept  S  Weeks  or 
longer  if  the  Froft  continues.  Andfar- 
ther,  here  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  infert 
a  notable  Paragraph  taken  out  of  a  late 
ingenious  Difcourfe  of  Fifh  and  Fife- 
Ponds ;  “  Sometimes  Fifh  (fays  the  Ho- 
<£  nourable  Author)  have  been  to*  all  ap- 
“  pearance  dead,  others  frozen  and  en- 
5t  velopt  in  Ice,  yet  by  this  Method  I 
“  have  preferv’d  them*  for  heating  Wa- 
“  ter,  and  putting  it  into  a  Fat,  till  I 
te  brought  the  Water  there  to  a  Mid - 
<c  fummer  Heat  *  I  then  put  fuch  Fifh 
“  in,  with  their  Shell  of  Ice  upon  them, 
“  and  in  6  or  7  Hours,  the  Ice  was 
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**  gone,  and  the  Fifh  alive  and  well  > 

“  and  fo  I  deliver’d  ’em  to  my  great 
*c  Waters,  as  brisk  as  any.  Thus  far 
our  Author.  In  fmall  Waters,  where 
is  the  greateft  danger  of  Froft,  obferve 
never  to  put  inStock,  but  thelaftiWeek 
of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March , 
for  then  they  take  lefs  hurt  in  remo¬ 
ving,  and  they  may  be  taken  out  the 
next  Ottober,  and  fo  all  hazard  of  Froft 
prevented  ;  and  if  you  venture  them 
there  i  Winter,  be  fure  never  let  them 
run  the  risk  of  another  :  So  you  have 
a  Summers  Feed,  which  will  raifeyour 
Fifh,  from  Store  to  the  Table,  and  ven¬ 
ture  but  i  Winter’s  Froft  ;  for  in  Win¬ 
ter,  they  neither  feed  nor  attain  to  any 
conftderable  Growth. 

FROTH  j  the  Mouth  of  a  Horfe 
fliould  be  full  of  Froth ,  and  if  he  con¬ 
tinually  champ  upon  the  Mouth  of  his 
Bitt,  it  is  a  Token  of  a  good  Horfe  : 
for  few  bad  ones  have  this  AdHon;  be- 
iides  that  his  Mouth  being  always  moift  j 
will  not  fo  eafily  over- heat,  and  ’tis  a 
iign  that  the  Bit  gives  him  Pleafure. 
Il  the  Froth  be  thin  or  fluid,  and  of  a 
pale-gray  or  yellowifh  Colour,  it  de¬ 
notes  a  bad  temper’d  Brain  ;  but  if  it 
be  white  and  thick,  cleaving  to  his 
Lips  and  Branches  of  the  Bridle,  then 
you  are  to  look  upon  the  Mouth  asfrelh, 
and  that  the  Horfe  is  of  a  ftrong  Confti- 
tution,  and  found  in  his  Body. 

FROUNCE,  a  Difeafe  incident  to 
Hawks,  proceeding  from  moift  and  cold 
Humours  that  fail  down  from  their 
Heads  to  the  Palate  and  root  of  their 
Tongue,  by  which  means  they  lofe  their 
Appetite,  and  cannot  clofe  their  Clap. 
This,  by  fome,  is  call’d,  T he  Eagles 
jBane ,  for  fhe  feldom  dies  of  Age,  but 
of  the  over-growing  of  her  Beak  j  you 
may  know  when  a  Hawk  is  troubled 
with  it,  by  opening  her  Beak,  and  fee¬ 
ing  whether  her  Tongue  be  fwollen  or 
not  j  for  if  it  be,  fhe  has  it  :  The  beft 
Cure  for  it,  is,  To  wafh  the  Hawk’s 
Mouth  with  the  Powder  of  Allum  re¬ 
duced  to  a  Salve,  and  put  it  into  ftrong 
Wine-Vinegar  in  order  to  wafh  her 
Mouth  therewith.  But  to  Cure  that 
which  they  call  the  Dry-Frounce,  Take 
a  Quill  and  cut  it  in  the  fliape  of  a  Pen, 
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and  at  the  other  end  tye  a  fine  Lineft 
Rag  $  with  one  end  ferape  off  the  white 
Skin,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Mouth 
or  Throat  of  the  Hawk,  till  ]it  bleeds  j 
and  with  the  other  wafh  it  with  the 
Juke  of  Lemon,  or  Whit ewine-Vine gar , 
very  clean  ;  then  take  a  little  burnt  Al¬ 
lum,  and  fome  of  a  Shoe-fole  burnt  up¬ 
on  Wood-coals,  and  beat  to  Powder, 
which  mix  together  and  lay  on  the 
Part  affedted.  For  the  Frounce  in  Hor- 
fes,  feeCamery, 

F  R  U I T-T  REES;  as  to  the  neweft: 
and  beft  Method  of  Planting  them  in  a 
Garden,  take  the  following  Rules:  i. 
After  having  contrived  and  prepar’d  the 
Borders,  great  Care  muft  be  had,  like- 
wife  in  the  difpofingof  the  young  Trees, 
for  if  they  be  not  lightly  order’d  in  their 
Roots,  nor  fet  at  their  proper  Height 
or  due  Diftances,  the  Owner’s  Expecta¬ 
tions  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  defeat¬ 
ed  ;  If  then  your  Trees  come  from  the 
Nurferies  about  London,  the  firft  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  to  prune  their  Roots, 
by  entirely  taking  off  all  the  fmall  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  fhortening  the  bigger  Roots 
to  about  y  Inches  from  the  Stem ;  and 
if  they  have  received  any  Gall  or  Wound 
in  the  Carriage,  that  part  of  .the  Root 
muft  alfo  be  cut  off.  2 .  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  (by  reafon  of  their  having 
been  out  of  the  Ground  feveral  days, 
and  fo  become  very  dry}  is  to  fteep 
them  in  a  Veflel  of  Milk  and  Water  or 
Difb- water  for  24,  hours,  which  will 
fupple  the  Roots  and  make  them  apter 
to  ftrike  new  Fibres  into  the  Earth, 
when  planted.  3  .  The  Head  muft  alfo 
be  pruned  ;  but  that  may  be  done  any 
time  before  it  begins  to  fhoot  in  the 
Spring  ;  a  Angle  Branch  is  fufficient  for 
a  head,  and  it  is  not  expedient  to  leave 
above  2  pruned  to  about  6  Inches  a- 
bove  the  place  of  Inoculation  or  Graft¬ 
ing.  If  it  be  a  Dwarf,  place  it  as  up¬ 
right  as  you  can  ;  if  for  the  Wall,  fet 
the  Foot  as  far  from  the  Foundation, 
as  conveniently  may  be,  leaning  with 
its  top  to  the  Wall.  4.  Regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  different  Nature  of 
Soils,  as  to  the  Height  you  are  to  plant 
a  Tree  above  the  Level  of  your  Walks, 
In  a  warm  dry  Soil*  a  little  Elevation 
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does  ;  but  in  a  wet  Clay,  you  cannot 
generally  {peaking  plant  too  high,  fo  that 
you  do  but  in  any  fort  cover  the  Roots 
with  the  beft  fine  Mould,  and  preierve 
it  moift  for  i  year  againft  the  fcorch- 
ing  heats  of  the  Sun  ;  by  which  means 
it  .will  be  fecur’d  from  Canker,  and 
thrive  much  the  fafier,  even  though 
there  fhould  appear  fome  part  of  the 
bigger  Roots  above  the  furface  :  And 
Rill  remember  to  allow  for  the  finking 
of  the  new  Earth,  which  will  deceive 
you  3  or  4  Inches,  y.  Obferve  to  leave 
no  Vacuities  or  void  fpaces  at  the  Roots, 
but  prefs  the  fine  Mould  gently  and  clofe 
with  your  Hand  ;  and  you  need  fcarce 
doubt  of  the  growing  and  flourifhing 
of  any  fort  of  our  Englijh  Fruit-trees. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
fomewhat  concerning  a  fafe  Method  to 
keep  new-planted  Trees  moift  and  cool 
for  the  firft  year,  and  it  need  be  -for  the 
fecond.  Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Wife  re¬ 
commend  Fern  and  Straw  laid  y  or  6 
Inches  thick,  and  2  or  3  foot  every  way 
from  the  Stem  of  the  Tree,  having  firft 
laid  half  rotten  Dung  all  round  it  ,  this 
indeed  may  be  well  approv’d  of  to  keep 
them  warm  in  Winter  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  Frofts  ;  but  the  Straw  and  Dung 
lying  too  long  together  breed  Worms, 
Ants,  and  other  forts  of  Vermin  very 
hurtful  to  their  Roots  ;  The  beft  Me¬ 
thod  therefore  for  keeping  the  Roots 
cool  and  moift  in  Summer,  is  to  lay 
Sand  in  a  Circle  round  the  Trunk  of 
the  Tree,  and  then  pitch  or  pave  it  with 
fmall  Pebbles,  Flints,  or  any  other 
fmooth  Stones,  which  will  not  only 
appear  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  but  even 
effectually  anfwer  the  End  of  keeping 
the  Tree  cool ;  and  befides,  when  ftis 
water’d  in  Summer,  it  will  help  to  let 
in  the  Water,  and  keep  the  Earth  from 
being  wafh’d  away  from  the  Roots. 

As  to  the  beft  Seafon  for  Planting, 
the  general  Rule  to  be  given  for  that, 
is  from  the  middle  of  Gffober  to  the 
middle  of  March ,  only  you  muftbefure 
to  avoid  doing  any  thing  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  in  hard  Frofts  ;  fo  that  if  your 
Trees  in  coming  down  fhould  be  over¬ 
taken  by  them,  the  mod  proper  expe¬ 
dient  is  to  convey  them  into  Cellars, 
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laying  what  Mould  can  be  got  over 
their  Roots,  and  good  ftore  of  Straw* 
over  that ;  and  to  ftay  till  the  Froft  be 
gone,  that  they  may  be  fafely  planted  ; 
However,  tho’  ’tis  but  now  faid,  that 
any  time  between  OBober  and  March  is 
the  Seafon  of  Planting  $  yet  it  is  more 
advifeable  to  do  it  in  Autumn  rather 
than.Spring  for  thefe  z  following  Rea- 
fons  j  1.  Becaufe  a  Tree  fet  in  OUober 
and  November,  ( if  the  Ground  be  not 
oyer-moift  and  cold )  will  make  fome 
little  progrefs  towards  its  futureGro  wth9 
during  the  Winter  half-year^  its  Roots 
fwelling  and  difpofing  themfelves  to 
put  forth  thofe  feveral  fmall  Fibres, 
which  are  to  nourifh  and  fupport  the 
Tree,  and  fo  prepare  it  for  the  kinder 
Influences  of  the  Sun  in  the  Spring  5 
when  the  Earth  alfo  will  be  better  fixt 
and  fettled  about  the  Roots,  fo  as  to 
keep  out  the  parching  Winds  of  March 
and  April,  often  fatal  to  young  Trees, 
as  well  as  new-removed  Plants  and 
Flowers.  2.  Upon  account  that  the 
Spring  is  a  rime  when  the  chief  of  a 
Gard’nersWork  comes  on  ;  as  Digging, 
flowing  all  manner  of  Seeds,  Grafting, 
with  fome  Pruning,  Nailing,  &c.  it  is 
not  therefore  by  any  means  deiirable, 
to  have  the  Affair  of  Planting  Trees  to 
look  after,  when  mo  ft  of  his  other  Bu- 
finefs  falls  upon  his  Hands.  To  con¬ 
clude,  your  Trees  being  Planted  accord* 
ing  to  the  foregoing  Directions,  and 
left  to  ftand*  with  their  tall  Heads  till 
the  beginning  of  March,  tack’d  to  the 
Wall  to  break  the  force  of  the  Winds  5 
you  are  then  to  fhor ten  their  Heads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rule  already  laid  down; 
but  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be 
done  with  a  fharp  Knife  and  a  fteady 
Hand  for  fear  of  difturbing  the  Root  ; 
thefe  Heads  fhould  alfo  be  cut  Hope  wife, 
and  fo  as  the  Slope  may  face  the  Wall. 
For  other  particulars  on  this  Subject, 
fee  Obligations  about  Fruit-trees,  Plant¬ 
ing  Will  Fruit-trees,  Pruning  Seminaries, 
Will  for  Fruit-trees,  Will-trees,  &c. 

FRUIT  ERY,  a  Place  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  Fruit  j  a  Fruit-houfe  or  Fruit- 
loft, 

FRUMENTY  or  FURMETY, 


FUE 


FUM 


§  kind  of  Potage  made  of  prepared 
Wheat,  Milk,  Sugar,  Spice,  <&>c. 

FRUSH  or  FROG,  a  part  of  a 
Horfe’sFoot,  which  is  plac'd  from  the 
middle  of  the  Sole,  towards  the  Heel 
upon  both  Sides  ;  it  is  more  fott  and 
higher  railed  than  the  reft  of  the  Sole, 
and  ends  juft  at  the  Heel.  The  Frufh, 
tho’  fmall,  fhould  yet  be  well  nourifh- 
ed  ;  in  Hoof-bound  Horfes  his  too  little, 
as  being  almoft  quite  dry’d  up  :  And  as 
his  a  Fault  to  have  it  fmall  j  16  it  is  one 
to  have  it  too  large  and  fat,  efpecially 
in  Horfes  that  have  low  Heels,  or  are 
flat-footed.  Every  time  the  Foot  is  pa¬ 
red,  the  top  of  the  Frufh  only  fhould 
iikewife  be  par’d  with  the  Buttrice, 
which  is  termed,  To  pare  the  Frufh  fiat, 
other  wife  if  the  Frufh  were  not  par’d 
at  all,  it  would  corrupt,  become  (link¬ 
ing,  and  fo  breed  a  Difeafe  call’d  the 
Teignes,  which  fee  under  that  Head, 
For  the  Cure  of  a  Scab  on  the  Frufh. 
See  Scabbed  Heels. 

FRUTICOSE  STALKS,  (a- 
mon gHerbaiifls)  thofe  that  are  of  a  hard 
woody  Subftance. 

FUEL  or  FEWEL,  any  thing 
that  is  fit  to  burn  or  to  make  a  Fire. 
As  to  Wood  for  Fuel  ;  in  the  felling  of 
it,  Husbandmen  ufually  begin  firft  with 
the  Under-wood,  and  forne  think  be¬ 
tween  Martlemafs  and  Holy- rood  the  mold 
proper  time  5  but  with  Oaks  generally 
as  loon  as  ’twill  ftrip,  tho’  not  after 
May  ;  and  for  A fn  between  Miachelmas 
and  Candlemafs.  And  farther,  Fuel- 
Wood  fhould  be  fo  fell’d,  that  the  Cattel 
may  have  the  Browfing  of  it  ;  for  in 
Winter,  they  11  not  only  eat  the  tender 
Twigs,  but  even  the  very  Mofs  5  yet 
no  more  is  to  be  Cut  in  a  Day  than  what 
they  can  eat  5  for  which  purpofe,  the 
Labourers  mu  ft  next  Bavin,  and  pitch 
them  upon  their  ends  to  preferve  them 
from  rotting.  The  Under- wood  be¬ 
ing  difpofed  of  in  this  manner,  the  refi 
will  profper  tdie  better  ;  tho’  the  for¬ 


mer  other  wife,  does  but  ror  on  the 


they  are  to  be  ftripped  even  to  go  Foot 
high,  becaufe  they  are  generally  full  of 
Boughs  ,•  and  ’twere  good  to  top  fuch 
as  are  perceived  to  wither  at  the  tops, 
a  competent  way  beneath,  to  prevent 
their  Sicknefs  downwards,  which  elfe 
will  certainly  enfue  ;  whereas  by  this 
means  even  dying  Trees  may  be  fccured 
for  many  Years,  tho5  they  never  grow 
taller  ;  and  being  thus  frequently  fhrow- 
ded,  they’ll  produce  more  than  if  fuf- 
fer’d  to  ftand  and  decay:  You  may  a  1- 
fo  in  Fuelling ,  as  at  the  top,  fo  at  the 
Sides,  cut  a  Foot  or  more  from  the 
3ody,  but  never  when  Timber-trees  are 
fhrowded.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
aefides  thedangerof  cutting  Fire- wood, 
when  the  Sap  is  up,  it  will  never  burn 
well  :  Laftly,  remember  that  Eaft  and 
North  Winds  are  unkind  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Shoots. 

F  U  L  L  A  G  E,  Money  paid  for  the 
fulling  of  Cloth. 

FULLER,  one  that  fulls,  mills,  or 
fcours  Cloth. 

FULLERS-EARTH,  a  congeal’d 
Subftance  mixt  with  Nitre,  which 
makes  it  fcour  like  Soap  ;  It  is  digged 
out  of  Pits  near  Brick-hill  in  Staffer  d/hire , 
and  thence  convey’d  to  moft  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  being  diffolved  in  Vine¬ 
gar,  it  difperles  Pimples  and  Pufhes, 
Checks  Inflammations  and  cures  Burns. 
Fullers-earth  is  of  a  very  fat  Nature, 
and  extremely  full  of  that  Vegetative 
Salt  which  promotes  the  Growth  of 
Plants,  as  appears  from  its  cieanfing, 
fcouring  Quality  :  And  tho’  ’tis  not 
much  us’d  for  the  Improvement  of 
Land,  by  reafon  of  the  Profit  it  other- 
wife  yields,  and  becaufe  it  may  not  fo 
generally  fuit  many  iort  of  Ground 
as  Marl  does  ;  yet  it  muft  needs  be  a 
very  great  Enricher  of  iome  Lands;  and 
of  this  Opinion  we  find  Sir  Hugh  Plat, 
Mr,  Markham,  and  others. 

FU  MAGE,  Dung,  or  manuring 
with  Dung. 

FUMETS  or  FEWMETS,  (a- 


Earth  and  deftroy  that  which  fhould  jmong  Hunters)  the  Ordure  or  Dung  ot 
In 


■faring. 


cafe  you  head  or  top  for  I  a  Hart,  <&c. 
it  is  not  amifs  to  begin  3  or  4  j  FUMITORY  or  E  A  R  T  II- 
Foot  above  the  Timber,  if  confiderable  3  SMO  A  K,  an  Herb  of  a  biting  Quali- 
in  {hakcn  Trees  and  Hedge-rows  J  tyv  and  hot  in  the  firft  dcgiee  :  It  pur- 
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ges  Choler,  and  purifies  the  Blood  ;  be¬ 
ing  alfo  much  us’d  in  the  Leprofy,  Itch, 
French  Pox  and  other  Difeafes. 

FUMER  or  FULMART,  a 
Pole-cat. 

FUND  or  SOURCE.  See  Gal¬ 
lop. 

FUNDAMENT  5  The  falling  out 
of  the  Fundament  in  Horfes,  is  occafi- 
on’d  by  a  violent  Flux,  or  the  Piles,  o- 
bliging  them  to  drain  exceffively,  or 
(as  it  frequently  happens)  by  cutting  off 
the  Tail  :  In  the  latter  cafe,  if  accom- 
pany’d  with  a  great  Swelling,  ’tis  al- 
mofi  always  a  fatal  fign  of  a  Gangreen 
fpreading  towards  the  Back  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  quickly  yield  to  the  ordinary 
Remedies,  the  Horfe  may  be  given  over 
for  loft.  For  the  Cure  of  this  Malady, 
which  ought  never  to  be  negle&ed  5 
you  muft  anoint  the  Part  with  Oil  of 
Rofes  blood-warm,  and  then  endeavour 
to  put  it  up ;  after  2  or  3  fucceftlefs  at¬ 
tempts,  have  trecourfe  to  the  following 
Medicines.  1.  “  Let  6  drams  of  Salt 
*«  of  Lead  be  beat  in  a  Mortar,  pouring 
ts  on  it  by  degrees  a  diffident  quantity 
“  of  Goats-milk,  (or  for  want  of  that 
«  of  Cows-milk)  till  they  come  to  the 
“  confiftenceof  a  liquid  Ointment.  A- 
noint  the  Place  with  this  Ointment, 
and  put  into  the  Fundament  a  Tent 
dipt  in  the  fame  ;  repeating  the  Appli¬ 
cation  from  time  to  time  :  Or,  2.  “  Take 
“  Powder  of  burnt  Oifter-fhelis,  2  oun- 
«  ces;  the  green  middle  Bark  of  an  Afh- 
“  tree  beaten,  jounces;  (or  if  that  can- 
«e  not  be  had)  2  ounces  of  the  dry  Bark; 
“  good  Honey,  a  quarter  of  a  pound ; 

and  half  a  pound  of  the  leaven'd  Dough 
“  of  a  Rye-loaf,  ready  to  be  put  into 
<{  the  Oven.  Make  a  Poultifs  without 
heat  to  be  apply’d  cold  to  the  Funda¬ 
ment,  renewing  the  Application  every 
12  hours. 

If  thefe  Applications  be  not  attended 
With  Succefs  ;  as  foon  as  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  great  bpt  are  removed, 
’tis  advifeable  to  cut  .fc  the  part  of  the 
Fundament  that  hangs  out,  with  afharp 
Knife  heated  red  hot,  to  prevent  a  flux 
of  Blood  :  If  the  Fundament  fhrinks 
into  its  place  when  the  Horfe  refts,  and 
tails  out  again  when  he  trots,  his  a  fign 
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of  a  Fifluta  :  In  that  cafe,  the  beft  and 
moft  fnccefsful  Method,  is  to  tye  a 
piece  of  Prong1  Pack-thread  about  the 
Part,  and  cut  it  quite  off  with  a  red- 
hot  Knife;  anointing  the  Wound  after¬ 
wards  every  Day  with  Album  Rhafis, 
and  rubbing  the  Flefh  with  Siccdtivum 
Rubrum , 

FURENDAL  or  FARDING- 
D  E  A  L,  of  Land ,  the  4th  part  of  an 
Acre,  which  in  Wiltfhire  is  Rill  call’d  a 
Fur  din  gale,  and  in  fome  other  Parts,  a 
Furthendale . 

FURENDAL  or  FRUNDEL 
of  Com ,  contains  2  Gawns  or  Gallons, 
/.  e.  the  4th  partof  aBufhel, 

FURLONG,  a  Meafure  which  in 
moft  Places  contains  40  Poles  or  Pearch- 
es  in  length,  being  the  8th  part  of  a 
Mile  ;  Sometimes  ’tis  ufed  for  a  piece 
of  Land  of  a  greater  or  idler  number 
of  Acres. 

FURNAGE,  a  Fee  paid  to  the 
Lord  of  a  Manour,  by  his  Tenants,  for 
baking  their  Bread  in  his  common  Q- 
ven ;  alfo  the  ufual  Profit  allow’d  to  pri¬ 
vate  Bakers. 

F;U  R  R  O  W,  a  Trench  Gr  Drain  in 
Land,  either  left  by  the  Plough,  or  o- 
therwife  made  ;  Among  Herbalijls ,  a 
Ridge  or  Swelling  on  the  fide  of  a  Tree* 
Stalk  or  Fruit. 

F  U  R  Z,  a  well  known  prickly  Shrubs 
that  makes  an  extraordinary  Fence, 
where  there  are  old  dry  Banks,  or  fuch. 
a  dry  Sand  or  Gravel  that  nothing  elfe 
will  grow  on’t  .  ’Tis  propagated  by 
Sets  or  Seeds,  but  the  latter  are  more 
effectual  for  railing  if,  especially  the 
French  Furz,  which  rifeS  to  the  height 
of  ry  or  16  foot,  and ‘is  not  fubjeff  to 
run  into  the  Ground,  or  to  fpread  like 
the  common  fort  :  It  will  make  a 
Hedge  in  3  Years  time  if  well  Weeded 
and  carefully  kept  from  Cattel,  efpeci- 
ally  Sheep,  that  are  great  Devourers 
thefeof,  till  it  attain  to  feme  bignefs, 
and  then  nothing  can  hurt  it  :  If  clip¬ 
ped  it  will  thrive  extremely,  and  be  ve¬ 
ry  thick  ;  but  if  let  grow  at  large  it 
will  prove  the  better  Shelter,  and  yield 
excellent  Fuel  ;  ’tis  alfo  an  admirable 
Covert  for  wild  Fowl,  and  grows  in 
an oift  as  well  as  dry  Places..  In  fome 
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barren  Grounds,  ("when  laid  down)the 
Husbandmen  fow  the  laft  Crop  with 
this  Seed,  and  fo  let  all  continue  till 
they  break  them  up  again,  duringwhich 
time  they  reap  coufiderable  advantage. 
In  Hereford/hire  the  Thickets  of  com- 
mon  Furz,  yield  more  profit,  than  a 
like  quantity  of  the  beft  Wheat-Land 
in  England.  In  T)ervonfhire  they  fow  on 
the  word:  of  their  Land  well  Ploughed 
the  Seeds  of  the  ranked:  Furzes,  which 
in  4  or  f  Years  become  a  rich  Wood. 
In  Bretagne  in  France,  they  make  In- 
clofures  with  it,  fowing  10  or  12. 
Yards  thick,  which  makes  a  fpeedy  im¬ 
penetrable  Mound,  and  a  mighty  fhelter 
for  Game.  In  the  mod:  Eaftern  Parts 
ot  Germany  and  Boland,  Furz  and  com¬ 
mon  Broom  are  fo  rare,  that  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  covet  to  have  the  Seeds  out  of 
Frig  land,  and  prefervc  the  Plants  in  their 
bed:  Gardens.  As  for  the  Phyfical  ufes 
of  this  Plant,  it  opens  ftoppages  of  the 
Liver  and  Spleen,  helps  the  jaundice, 
provokes  Urine,  and  cleanfes  the  Kid¬ 
neys  from  Gravel  or  Stone  bred  there¬ 
in  :  The  young  Under- tops  bruited  and 
given  to  a  lean,  fickly  Horfe  recover  anc 
plump  him,  after  a  wonderful  manner; 
neither  does  any  Provender  make  even 
thole  that  are  in  good  Cafefo  hardy  anc 
courageous. 


G. 

A  B  E  L,  an  Excife  or  Tax  upon 
f  Salt  in  France  :  In  our  old  Records, 
it  is  taken  for  a  Rent,  Cudom,  Duty, 
or  Service,  yielded  or  done  to  the  King, 
or  to  fome  other  Lord. 

GAB  LOCKS,  artificial  Spurs  made 
of  Iron,  Brals,  or  Silver,  and  fix’d  on 
the  Legs  of  fuch  Cocks  as  want  their 
natural  Spurs  :  Some  call  them  Gaffs. 

G  A  D-F  LIE  S,  Infers  that  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  Trees,  &>c. 

GALLING  0/  a  Horfe’s  Back  :  To 
present  it  fome  take  a  Hind’s  Skin  well 
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*armfh’d  with  Hair,  and  make  it  fit 
neatly  beneath  the  Pannel  of  the  Saddle, 
that  the  Hair  of  the  Skin  may  be  next 
the  Horfe  :  Now,  this  does  not  harden 
with  Sweat,  and  fo  not  only  fecures 
the  Part  from  galling ;  but  is  good  for 
fuch  Horfes  as  have  been  lately  cured, 
that  would  otherwife  gall  a-new  again. 
Upon  taking  off  the  Saddle  after  Travel* 
you  fhould  feel  your  Horfe’s  Back,  if  he 
be  Pinched  or  Galled  ;  which  may  be 
better  difeover’d,  when  he  has  flood  an 
Hour  or  2  Unfaddled,  by  the  Swelling 
of  the  Part  opprefs’d  :  If  it  be  only 
fwell’d,  fill  a  Bag  with  warm.  Dung, 
and  tye  it  upon  the  Swelling,  which 
will  not  only  hinder  its  encreafe,  but 
perhaps  even  quite  difperte  it.  2.  Or 
elfe  rub  and  chafe  the  Swelling  with 
good  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  IVtne  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  (bak’d  the  Place  well  with  it,  tet 
fire  with  a  lighted  Paper  to  what  re¬ 
mains  on  it;  whereupon,  when  the  Fire 
extinguifhes  of  its  own  accord,  the 
Swelling  will  alfo  difappear  :  But  if  the 
Skin  be  broke,  wafh  it  with  warm  Cla¬ 
ret  mixt  with  a  4th  part  of  Sallet-oil  or 
fre/h  Butter  ;  or  bathe  it  often  with 
Brandy,  if  the  Horfe  will  endure  it. 
3.  When  a  Horfe’s  Back  is  gall’d  upon 
a  Journey,  take  out  a  little  of  the  Stuff* 
fing  off  the  Pannel  over  the  Swelling ; 
then  fow  a  piece  of  White,  and  very 
foft  Leather  on  the  infide  of  the  Pan¬ 
nel  j  anoint  it  with  Salt-Butter,  and  e- 
yery  Evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it 
till  it  grow  foft,  anointing  it  again  with 
Butter,  or  for  want  of  that  with  Greafe: 
Wafh  the  Swelling  or  Hurt  every  Even¬ 
ing  with  cold  Water  and  Soap,  and  drew 
it  with  Salt,  till  the  Horfe  be  (addled  in 
the  Morning.  Above  all,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  Sea-rujh,  that  is  ufualiy  wrapt 
about  Vmice-glaffes,  thruft  into  that  part 
of  the  Pannel  which  touches  the  Sore 
is  of  lingular  ule  in  this  Cate.  If  your 
Horfe  GALLS  betweeen  the  Legs' thro* 
Heat  or  ill  Drelfing,  “  Take  a  new-laid 
■£  Egg,  crufh  it  between  his  Legs  and 
“  rub  the  galled  Place  with  it  after  the 
“  Sores  are  wip’d.  For  other  forts  of 
Galling,  fee  Belly  fretting,  Harnefs-galls 
and  Saddle-galls . 

GALL-NUT,  a  kind  of  Fruit  that 

grows 
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grows  on  an  Oak,  us’d  in  Dying,  anc 
to  make  Ink.  See  Galls. 

GALLON,  an  Englijh  Liquid  Mea- 
fure,  containing  2  Pottles  or  4  Quarts. 
The  Irifh Gallon  contains  224  folid  Inch¬ 
es  for  Wine  or  Brandy. 

GALLOP,  the  fwifteft  Natura 
Pace  of  a  Horfe,  Here  it  is  to  be  no¬ 
ted,  that  a  Horfe  in  Galloping  forwards 
may  dead  with  which  Fore-leg  he  plea- 
les,  tho5  Horfes  do  it  moll:  commonly 
with  their  Right  Fore-leg  ;  but  with 
whatever  Fore-leg  they  lead,  the  Hind¬ 
leg  of  the  fame  Side  mull  follow  if,  o- 
therwife  their  Legs  are  faid  to  be  dif- 
united  :  To  remedy  this  Difbrder,  you 
muft  Bay  your  Horfe  a  little  upon  the 
hand,  and  help  him  with  the  Spur  on 
the  contrary  fide  to  that  in  which  he 
is  Dif-united  :  For  example,  if  he  be 
Dif-united  on  the  Right-fide,  help 
him  with  the  left  Spur,  by  flaying  him 
(as  before)  a  little  upon  the  hand,  and 
alfo  helping  him  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  Calves  of  your  Legs  ;  And  farther, 
in  a  Circle  a  Horfe  is  confined  to  lead 
always  with  his  Fore-leg  within  the 
Turn  ;  otherwife  he  is  faid  to  Gallop 
falfe ,  but  in  all  Cafes  the  Hind-leg  of 
the  fame  Side  rauft  ever  follow.  Laft- 
ly,  when  you  make  Tryal  of  a  Gallop¬ 
er,  obferveif  he  perform  it  equally,  and 
pufh  him  on  fomewhat  hard,  that  you 
may  know  by  his  Stop,  whether  he 
hai7e  Strength  and  Vigour  ;  which  is 
Termed  a  Fund  or  Source ,  and  if  he  be 
alio  fen  lib  le  of  the  Spurs. 

GALLOP  or  CANTERBURT- 
RATE,  is  aPace,  between  a  full  Speed, 
and  a  fwift  Running. 

GALL  Sj,  certain  rough  wild  Fruits, 
that  grow  upon  Maft-bearing  Trees, 
efpecially  Oaks  in  Bohemia  and  Spam,  on 
the  Trunks  and  Boughs  of  which,  they 
often  flick  without  Foot- flalks  :  They 
are  of  a  very  binding  Quality  ;  fo  as 
to  draw  together  loofe  Parts,  ftrength- 
en  weak  ones,  and  flop  Fluxes. 

GAME-COCK:  In  the  choice  of 
a  Fighting-Cock  4  things  are  chiefly  to 
be  coniider’d,  viz.  Shape,  Colour,  Cou¬ 
rage  and  fharp-heel.  1.  As  to  Shape >  you 
mufl  not  chufe  one  either  too  fmall  or 
too  large  ;  for  the  ArA  is  weak  and  te¬ 


dious  in  his  Fighting,  the  other-un¬ 
wieldy  and  not  active,  and  both  verv 
difficult  to  be  matched;  the  middle- fiz’d 
Cock  therefore  is  moff  proper  for  your 
purpofe,  as  being  ffrong,  nimble  and 
ealily  match’d  ;  His  Head  ought  to  be 
fmall,  with  a  quick  large  Eye,  and  a 
Arong  Beak,  which  (as  Mr.  Markham 
obferves)  fhould  be  crockt  and  big  at 
the  fetting  on,  in  Colour  fuitable  to 
the  Plume  of  his  Feathers,  whether 
black,  yellow,  or  reddifh,  <&c.  The 
Beam  of  his  Leg  is  to  be  very  ffrong, 
and  according  to  bis  Plume  blue,  gray, 
or  yellow;  his  Spurs  rough,  long  and 
fharp,  a  little  bending  and  pointing  in¬ 
ward.  2.  The  Colour  of  a  Game-cock 
ought  to  be  gray,  yellow  or  red,  with 
a  black  Breaft,  not  but  that  there  are 
many  other  Files  or  Birds  of  different 
Colours,  very  excellent,  which  may  be 
difcover’d  by  Pracffile  and  Observation ; 
but  the  3  former  by  Experience  are  fi¬ 
ver  found  the  heft  :  The  pyed  Pile 
may  pafs  indifferently,  but  the  White 
and  Dun  are  rarely  known  to  be  good 
Tor  any  thing.  If  your  Cock’s  Neck 
3e  inveffed  with  a  Scarlet  complexion, 
Ais  a  fign  he.  is  ffrong,  iuffy  and  cou¬ 
rageous  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  pale 
and  wan,  it  denotes  him  to  be  faint, 
and  defective  in  his  State  of  Health, 
3.  You  may  know  his  Courage  by  his 
oroud  upright  ffanding,  and  ffately 
Tread  in  waiking  ;  and  if  he  crows 
:requentiy  in  the  Pen,  it  is  ademonftra- 
tion  of  Spirit.  4.  His  narrow  Heel  or 
fharpnefs  of  Heel  is  known  no  other** 
wife  than  by  Obfervation  in  Fighting ; 
and  that  is,  when  upon  every  riling* 
he  fo  hits  that  he  draws  Blood  from 
the  Adverlary,  gilding  his  Spurs  conti¬ 
nually,  and  at  every  Blow  threatening 
him  with  immediate  Death.  Here 
Note,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moff  skil¬ 
ful  Coek-Maffers,  that  a  fharp- heel’d 
Cock  tho’  he  be  fomewhat  falfe  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  true  Cock  with  a  dull  Heel  : 
The  reafon  is  this,  the  one  Fiphts  long 
but  feldom  Wounds  ;  while  the  other 
carries  a  Heel  fo  fatal,  that  every  Mo¬ 
ment  produces  an  expectation  of  the 
end  of  the  Battle  ;  and  tho5  he  be  not 
fo  hardy  as  tq  endure  the  utmqff  fflew*? 

U  3  ing. 
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mg,  fo  commonly  there  is  little  o cca- 
fion  for  it,  he  being  a  quick  difpatcher 
of  his  Budnefs.  Now,  fhould  your 
Cock  proVe  both  hardy  and  narrow-, 
heel'd,  he  is  then  the  bed  Bird  you  can 
make  choice  of.  To  prepare  a  Cock 
for  Fight,  i.  With  a  pair  of  fine  Shears 
cut  all  his  Main  off  clofe  to  his  Neck, 
from  the  Head  to  the  fetting  on  of  the 
Shoulders.  2.  Clip  off  all  the  Feathers, 
from  the  Tail  clofe  to  his  Rump  3  the 
redder  it  appears  the  better  is  the  Cock 
in  Condition.  3.  Spread  his  Wings 
forth  by  the  length  of  thefird  riling 
Feather,  and  clip  the  reft  Slope-wile 
with  fharp  points,  that  in  his  riling, 
he  may  therewith  endanger  an  Eye  of 
his  Adverfary.  4.  Scrape,  fmooth  and 
Sharpen  his  Spurs  with  a  Pen-knife,  y. 
Laftly,  fee  that  there  be  no  Feathers 
on  the  Crown  of  his  Head  for  his  Op¬ 
ponent  to  take  hold  of 3  then  moiften 
his  Head  all  over  with  your  Spittle,  and 
turnhim  into  the  Pit  to  try  hisFortune. 
For  other  Particulars,  fee  Matching  of 
Cocks. 

G  A  M  E-H  E  N,  fhould  be  of  a  good 
Complexion,  that  is  to  fay,  rightly 
plumed  3  as  black,  brown,  fpeckled, 
gray,  grille],  or  yellowifh  3  thefe  being 
the  mod  proper  Colours  for  fuch  a  Hen 
of  the  Game  :  If  Re  be  tufted  on  the 
Crown  his  fo  much  the  better,  for  that 
denotes  Courage  and  Refolution  3  and 
if  fire  have  the  addition  of  Weapons, 
they  conduce  very  much  to  her  Excel¬ 
lency  3  her  Body  fhould  be  big  and  well 
poked  behind,  for  the  produdfion  of 
large  Eggs  :  But  farther,  it  is  advifeable 
to  obferve  how  fhe  behaves  her  felt  to 
her  Chickens,  whether  friendly  or  fro- 
wardly,  and  take  fpecial  Notice  of  her 
Carriage  among  other  Hens  3  if  fhe  re¬ 
ceive  Abufes  from  them  without  re¬ 
venge  or  fliew  any  token  of  Cowardice, 
value  her  not  3  for  you  may  depend  up¬ 
on  it,  her  Chickens  will  be  good  for 
nothing  :  Here  by  the  way,  take  this 
general  and  fine  Remark,  That  a  right 
Hen  of  the  Game  from  a  Dunghill-Cock 
will  bring  forth  very  good  Chickens, 
but  the  bed  Cock  from  a  Dunghill-Hen 
will  never  get  a  Bird  that’s  fit  for  the 
Games  if  then  you  defign  to  have  age- 
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nerous  Breed  get  perfedt  Cocks  for  your 

per  fedt  Hens. 

The  bed  Seafon  for  Breeding,  is  from 
the  encreafe  of  the  Moon  in  February, 
to  the  encreafe  of  the  lame  in  March  : 

'  Let  your  Hen’s  Ned  be  made  of  fbft 
fweet  Straw,  and  dand  in  fome  warm 
Place  3  it  fhould  alfo  be  fo  fix’d,  that 
fhe  may  not  be  didurbed  by  the  fight 
1  of  any  other  Fowl,  which  frequently 
!  fo  raifes  her  Choler,  that  the  Eggs  are 
in  great  danger.  That  die  may  not 
draggle  too  far  from  her  Eggs,  being 
oblig’d  to  feek  abroad  for  Food,  and  fo 
cool  them,  it  is  abfolutly  requifite  to  fet 
by  her  fuch  Provifions  as  you  think  dt, 
with  fome  fair  Water  j  and  that  fhe 
may  bathe  and  trim  herfelf  at  pleafure, 
let  Sand,  Gravel  and  Adies  be  Hnely 
lifted  on  the  Place  where  lhe  fits.  The 
Hen  ufually  hatches  her  Chickens  after 
the  expiration  of  2 1  Day  S3  at  that  time, 
oblerve  to  take  rhofe  newly  hatched, 
and  wrapping  them  up  in  Wool),  keep 
them  warm  by  a  Fire  lide  till  the  reft 
aredifclofed  :  As  foon  as  all  are  hatched, 
put  them  under  the  Hen,  and  be  fure 
to  keep  her  warm  3  neither  mud  you 
Buffer  your  Chickens  to  range  about, 
’till  they  be  above  3  Weeks  old  3  but  let 
the  Room  in  which  they  are  kept  be 
boarded,  for  all  other  Floors  are  either 
too  mold  or  too  cold.  WThen  they  are 
a  Month  old,  let  their  Walk  be  in  fome 
Grafs-court  or  green  Place,  that  they 
may  have  the  benefit  of  feeding  on 
Worms,  and  now  and  then  fcourthem- 
felves  with  Grafs  and  Chick-weed,  but 
be  careful  they  come  not  near  Puddles 
or  filthy  Places,  for  they  occafion  in 
Birds  ot  this  Nature,  noxious  Didem- 
pers  which  often  prove  fatal.  Conti¬ 
nue  the  taking  of  this  Courfe,  till  their 
Sexes  are  didinguidiable,  and  as  foon  as 
th  eir  Combs  or  Wattles  appear,  cut 
them  away,  and  anoint  the  Sore  Place 
with  fweet  Butter,  till  it  be  whole. 

The  time  of  the  feparation  of  the 
Cock-Chickens,  is  when  they  begin  to 
fight  with  and  peck  one  another,  till 
which  time  you  may  let  them  walk, 
with  the  Hen  promifcuoufly  together  3 
but  afterwards  let  their  Walks  bea-parts 
and  that  Walk  is  bed3  where  he  may  fe^ 

curely 
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ciirely  and  privately  enjoy  his  Hens  with 
out  the  difturbanceof  other  Cocks.  Let 
the  Place  of  Feeding  be  as  much  as  is 
poffible  on  fort  dry  Ground,  or  on 
Boards,  if  the  Place  be  hard,  as  paved 
Earth  or  plaifter’d  Floors,  which  are 
apt  fo  far  to  weaken  and  blunt  their 
Beaks,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  hold 
fatL  Now  any  white  Corn  is  good  for 
a  young  Game-Cock  in  his  Walk,  and 
fo  are  White-bread  Toafts  fteeped  in 
Drink  or  Man's  Urine,  which  will  both 
fcour  and  cool  them  inwardly  ;  Let 
him  not  have  above  3  Hens  to  keep 
Company  with  ;  for  fhould  you  fuffer 
more  he  will  tread  too  much,  confume 
his  Strength,  and  become  fo  weak,  that 
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an  infenlibility,  lividnefs  arid  afterwards1 
blacknefs of  the  Part;  a  fudden  and  un¬ 
wonted  Softnefs,  and  a  Smell  refemb^ 
ling  that  of  a  dead  Carcafs.  A  young 
Gangreen  in  a  Horfe  is  cur’d,  “  by  an 
“  early  fcarification  of  the  Flefh  to  the 
“  quick  with  a  Fleam,  walking  it  with 
c:  Salt-water  twice  a  Day,  and  covering 
“  the  entire  Sore  with  Flax  fteep’d  in 
“  the  ftrongeft  Lime-water ;  or  (if  that 
prove  too  weak)  in  a  proper  Detergent ; 
which  fee  under  that  Head.  The 
Leaves  of  Bugle  bruifed  and  apply’d,  or 
the  Juice  thereof  is  good  to  wafh  the 
Place  :  Water-crejfes ,  Mallows,  Elder- 
leaves,  Brook-lime,  Mouldy  Hay  and  Bran , 
boiled  in  the  Dregs  of  ftrong  Beer,  and 


tho1  his  Courage  may  not  fail  ;  yet  he  f  laid  thereon  very  hot,  are  likewife  ef- 
will  not  have  Strength  to  encounter  in jfe&ual  to  flay  its  fpreading;  a  Decofti 
a  Battle.  You  fhould  alfo  more  efpeci 
ally  take  care  that  his  Rooking  perch 


be  not  too  fmali  in  the  gripe,  or  fo  ill 
plac'd  that  he  cannot  fit  without  ftrad- 
dling,  or  if  it  be  crooked  'tis  bad  for 


on  of  the  Leaves  or  Bark  of  Tamarisk , 
is  alfo  of  lingular  ufe  to  bathe  the  Parc 
with. 

To  GARBLE,  to  cleanfe  from 
I  Drofs  and  Dirt,  as  Grocers  do  their  SpR 


by  thole  means  a  Cock  will  be  uneven  j  ces,  to  pick  or  cull  out. 
heel'd,  and  confequently  no  good  Stri-  G.ARBLER  of  Spices,  an  Officer  of 
ker..  To  prevent  fuch  Diforders,  you  great  Antiquity  in  the  City  of  London » 
fhould  have  in  the  Rood  a  row  of  lit-  who  is  impower’d  to  enter  any  Shop* 
tie  Perches,  about  8  Inches  in  length,  ‘  Ware-houfe,  &c.  to  view  and  fearcli 


and  10  from  the  Ground,  that  the  Cock 
may  aicend  with  more  eafe,  and  when 


Drugs,  fpc.  and  to  garble  or  cleanfe 
them, 


got  up  may  be  conkrain’d  to  keep  his]  GARBLES,  the  Dull,  Soil,  orFikh 
Legs  near  together  j  according  to  theifo  leparated. 

tenour  of  this  Maxim  among  Cock- 1  GARDEN,  a  Plot  of  Ground  be* 
breeders,  That  the  Cock  which  is  a  Clofe-  \  longing  to  a  Houle  or  otherwife,  curR 
Jitter  is  ever  a  narrow  Striker.  Neither  j  ouily  manur'd  and  furnifh’d  with  vari* 
lhould  you  fuffer  your  Cock  to  fight  ety  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  &>c.  As 
a  Battle,  till  he  be  compleat  and  perfect  !  to  the  Figure  of  a  Garden,  if  we  were 
in  every  Member,  and  that  is,  when  he  j  to  choofe  one  that  might  be  as  cheap 
has  attain'd  to  the  Age  of  2  Years  j  l  and  as  eafily  had  as  another  j  it  fhould 
iince  to  fight  him  when  his  Spurs  are!  be  a  Square,  or  rather  an  Oblong,  or 
in  a  manner  but  Warts,  is  no  fign  of  j  Long-fquare,  leading  from  the  middle 
Difcrerion  for  you  may  then  perhaps!  of  the  Manlion  houle  ;  a  Gravel- Walk 
be  fenfible  of  his  Valour  and  Courage, !  in  the  midft,  with  narrow  Grafs-bor- 
but  cannot  know  his  real  Worth  or  lders  on  each  Side  for  Winter-ufe,  and 
Goodnefs. 

GAND  E  R, 


a  Male  Goofe 


on  each  fide  of  them  Rows  of  all  the 
He |  Varieties  of  Winter-greens  fet  at  due 


lhould  be  knavifh  and  hardy,  the  better  Diftances,  which  will  make  a  very  fine 
to  defend  the Goflings;  and  1  will ferve ;  Shew  all  the  Year.  But  in  cafe  the 

Ground-plot  be  irregular,  it  may  be 
made  uniform,  fo  as  to  afford  a  delight, 
ful  Profpecf,  as  well  as  the  mod:  regu¬ 
lar  ;  ftraight  Lines  reduce  any  Figure  to 
Order,  and  ’tis  evident  that  a  Triangle 

U  4.  in 


f  Geefe,  of  which  there  fhould  not  be 
above  40  in  a  Flock. 

GANG  RE  EN  or  GANGRENE, 
a  beginning  of  Putrefaction  or  Mortifi¬ 
cation  in  a  Member  i  the  Signs  of  it  are 


GAR. 

ip  a  Garden  has  its  particular  Beauty  at 
well  as  a  Square;  yet  an.  irregular  piece 
of"  Gronnd  may  be  brought  to  have  both 
by  means  of  fuch  ftraight  Lines,  that 
is  to  fay.  Borders  and  Walks.  If  mull 
be  acknowledg’d  indeed,  that  an  Irre¬ 
gularity  is  not  fo  ealiiy  hid  in  a  fmall 
fpot  of  Ground,  as  it  is  in  a  Garden  of 
larger  extent,  where  long  Walks  and  tall 
Hedges  interrupt  a  diftant  and  tho¬ 
rough  View,  and  where  tho’ the  Walks 
and  Hedges  end  in  obtufe  or  acute  An¬ 
gles,  yet  upon  your  fetting  forward, 
you  are  infenfibly  led  into  new  and 
unexpected  Varieties  :  3  or  4  Walks 
and  double  Rows  of  Hedges,  may  be 
contrived  to  open  themfelves  at  once 
to  View,  all  terminating  in  the  Places 
where  you  Hand  ;  and  the  Triangular 
Spaces,  by  an  ingenious  Fancy  may  be 
agreeably  difpofed  of  and  filled  up  with 
Borders  of  Flowers,  Dwarf  trees,  flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  or  Ever-greens ;  or  laft- 
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ly,  with  a  little  Wildernefs  of  Trees  ri¬ 
ling  one  above  another,  till  you  come 
to  the  point  of  a  tall  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Neither  fhould  Gentlemen  be  o- 
ver-follicitous  at  a  vaft  Expence  fo  to 
level  or  fquare  their  Gardens,  as  to 
throw  them  open  to  one  Angle  View 
from  the  Houfe  ;  becaufe  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  confider,  whether  Mat¬ 
ters  may  not  be  fo  order’d,  as  to  affo  rd 
many  uncommon  pretty  Devices,  whol  - 
ly  owing  to  the. irregularity  or  uneven- 
nefs  of  the  Ground  ;  infomuch  that  e- 
vcry  little  Step  a  Perfon  makes,  he  will 
be  prefented  with  fome  new  Objedf  to 
ftrike  the  Fancy. 

However,  ‘altho*  Irregularities  are  beft 
difguifed,  and  fet  off  in  a  large  Plot  of 
Ground;  yet  even  in  a  leffer  Garden,  an 
irregular  Form,  if  it  be  not  very  auk- 
ward,  may  be  reduced  to  a  regularity  fuf- 
ficiently  agreeable  as  well  as  ufeful,  as 
appears  by  the  following  plain  Scheme, 


But  one  feldom  meets  with  fo  irre¬ 
gular  a  piece  of  Ground  ready  Walled 
out  and  defigned  for  a  Garden ;  and  it 
can  fcare  be  imagin’d  any  Lover  of  Or¬ 
der  would  chufe  to  make  it  fo,  if  he 
could  eahly  help  it.  As  to  the  Walks, 
every  one  is  fenflble,  that  both  Grafs 
and  Gravel  are  very  delightful  when  well 
kept  5  ’tis  therefore  expedient  to  have 
a  mixture  of  both  ;  and  7  Foot  wide 
may  be  fuflicient  for  either  in  fuch  a 
jparden  as  we  are  fuppoflng  ;  Only  it 


may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  it 
will  be  fome  advantage  to  your  Fruit, 
if  you  contrive  thofe  Walks  that  run 
parallel  to  your  South-Eaft  or  South- 
Weft  Walls  to  be  Gravel;  becaufe  the 
Sun  by  that  means  will  kindly  reflect 
an  additional  Heat  to  them.  There  are 
great  varieties  of  Aromaticks  and  other 
Plants  recommended  to  fuppert  Borders, 
fuch  as  Thyme,  Winter-iavoury,  feve? 
ral. forts  of  Sediims  ;  but  none  are  fo 
proper  for  that  purpofe  as  Dwarf-box^ 

in 
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ifi  regard  it  is  fo  durable,  and  fo  eafily 
kept  with  one  Clipping  in  a  Year.  Laft- 
\y,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  no 
fort  of  tall  Trees  be  Buffer'd  to  grow 
in  any  of  the  oppofite  Borders  or  in¬ 
termediate  Spaces,  fo  that  the  fhade  of 
them  reach  to  the  South-Eaft  or  South- 
Weft  Walls  ;  whereby  your  Expectati¬ 
ons  of  having  good  or  early  Fruit  might 
be  defeated  ;  thofe  Places  fo  near  the 
Walls  would  be  more  advantageoufly 
filled  with  round  Dwarfs  kept  hollow 
jn  the  middle  ;  or  rather  with  flat  ones 
that  humour’the  Borders  with  their  Ho¬ 
rizontal  Branches. 

To  GARDEN  a  Hawk,  (in  'Falcon¬ 
ry')  is  to  put  her  on  a  Turf  of  Grafs  to 
chear  her. 

GARDINER  and  his  Inflruments  ; 
a  Gardiner  ought  to  be  well  skilled  in 
the  nature  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and 
the  times  for  Sowing,  Setting,  Graft¬ 
ing,  Tranfplanting,  Pruning,  &c. 
which  will  be  met  with  in  their  proper 
orders  but  here  only  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Inflruments  belonging  to  his  Occupa¬ 
tion  fhall  be  inferted.  1.  A  Spade.  2. 
A  Shovel.  3.  A  Mattock.  4.  A  Screen 
or  Riddle,  with  a  Wier-Riddle.  y.  A 
Rake,  with  Iron-teeth  and  Baskets.  6. 
A  Pruning-PIook  and  Knife.  7.  A 
Grafting-knife,  and  a  fine  pointed  Pen¬ 
knife.  8.  Watering-pots  of  feveral 
forts.  9.  A  Mallet,  Grafting-Chiflel, 
and  Saw.  10.  A  pair  of  Garden- Shears. 
1 1 .  Trowels  of  feveral  forts,  long  and 
fhort.  12.  A  Dibble  or  Setting-tool. 
13.  A  Bill-bequet,  being  any  Inftru- 
ment  made  of  Lines  and  fharp-pointed 
Sticks,  or  Iron-pins,  to  fquare  out  Beds, 
and  make  rounds  in  Garden-knots.  14. 
Weeding-Tongs,  by  fome  call'd  Dogs, 
to  pull  up  the  Roots  of  Weeds,  iy.  A 
Weeding-hcok.  16,  Bafs,  a  thing  to 
wind  about  grafted  Trees,  before  they 
are  clay’d,  and  after.  17.  Loam  or  Clay, 
to  put  about  grafted  Cions.  18.  A 
Hand-Beetle,  to  clean  the  Stock  for 
grafting.  19.  A  fhort  Ladder  and  Stool. 
20.  A  Pouch,  Wallet,  or  Basket,  to  hang 
in  Trees  to  gather  Fruit  in. 

G  A  RE,  a  kind  of  coarfe  Wooll  of 
Hairs ;  fuch  as  grows  about  the  Pizzle 
Shanks  of  Sheep, 
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GARGARISM,  is  a  liquid  Medi¬ 
cament  us’d  in  Gargling.  The  Inten¬ 
tion  of  it  is  to  bring  away  Flegm  from 
the  Brain,  or  to  help  diforders  in  the 
Throat,  ot  other  parts  thereabouts 

GARGET,  a  Diftemper  in  Cattel; 
which  when  in  the  Head,  is  found  out 
by  the  fwelling  of  their  Eyes  and  Lips  5 
you  muft  look  into  their  Mouths  for 
Blifters  on  their  Tongues;  and  if  there 
be  any,  they  are  to  be  broken  ;  if  the 
Tongue  be  fwelled,  you  fhould  pull  it 
out,  and  look  under  it.  In  cafe  there 
be  no  Blifters,  rake  a  Knife  and  flip  it 
underneath  the  Tongue  an  inch  long, 
to  let  out  the  Poifon  ;  that  done,  for 
the  prefent  waft  the  Sore  with  Vine¬ 
gar;  and  within  an  hour,  give  your 
Beaft  3  penny  worth  of  Fenugreek,  Tur¬ 
meric!?,  long  Pepper ,  Liquorijh  Powder^ 
and  Annife-feed,  in  a  quart  of  ftrong 
Ale  or  Beer  lukewarm  :  To  prevent  the 
Diftemper,  bleed  him  well  at  the  Spring 
and  Fall;  and  at  the  fame  time,  give  fi¬ 
ver  y  Beaft  fome  Rue,  in  a  pint  of  Ale  or 
Beer,  if  they  be  ever  fo  well,  lukewarm. 

2.  But  fometimes  this  Difeafe  is  in 
the  Tongue  and  Throat,  and  then  it 
comes  one  while  from  Blood,  at  other 
times  from  eating  Poifon-Grafs,  as 
Dogs-bane ,  Goofe-foot,  Helmet- flowers,  &e. 
To  cure  which,  the  Beafts  are  to  be 
firft  bled  in  the  Neck  ;  and  if  they  be 
fwelled  under  the  Jaws,  againft  the 
Throat-bowl,  then  the  Tongue  muft  be 
pulled  out,  and  a  Vein  cut  that  lies  un¬ 
der  it;  you  fhould  alfo  cut  the  Skin  2 
inches  long  under  the  Tongue,  length¬ 
ways,  to  let  out  the  Blood  and  Water, 
wafting  the  fame  with  Sale,  Vinegar „ 
and  burnt  Ailum  :  For  the  outiide  that 
is  fwelled  ;  the  Hide  is  to  be  flit  juft  a - 
gainft  the  fwelled  place,  4  Fingers  broad 
every  way  ;  and  then  put  in  a  good 
handful  of  Spear-grafs,  Salt  and  Butter, 
ftitching  fome  of  the  hole  up  again  : 
That  done,  take  a  lump  of  the  blewifh 
Clay,  as  much  as  a  Muftard-Ball;  boil 
it  in  old  Urine,  with  the  middle  green 
Bark  of  young  Elder,  and  a  good  hand¬ 
ful  of  Salt  ;  letting  them  boil  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,  ami  flip 
in  a  little  reafed  Bacon-,  boil  all  together, 
till  t|iey  be  thick  like  Pap  ;  After  that 
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bathe  the  BeaB’s  Face  from  the  Ears 
downwards,  and  Broke  it  downwards 
towards  the  flit,  as  hot  as  he  can  en¬ 
dure  it,  doing  this  3 times  a ’day;  when 
the  Swelling  is  abated,  take  Tar ,  frefh 
flutter,  and  Bees-vpax,  with  which  a- 
noint  the  fore  Place  :  But  for  prevent¬ 
ing  this  DiBemper,  do  as  before  un¬ 
der  the  firfl  Article.  There  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  very  good  Receipt  for  this  DiBem- 
per,  which  is  to  take  the  bluejl  Clay 
that  can  be  got,  Hogs-greafe,  and  a  little 
Groundfel ,  which  boil  in  new  Milk ,  till 
the  Herbs  are  well  foften’d  ;  to  which 
put  an  handful  of  Salt ,  and  bathe  the 
Beaft  very  hot  with  it  >  but  firft  bleed 
him,  and  give  him  3  Penny-worth  in 
all  of  Fenugreek t  Turmerick,  Long-pepper, 


the  Spring  and  Fall,  and  give  them  Rue 
as  aforefaid. 

4.  When  this  DiBemper  comes  by 
any  pufh  ?or  bruife,  cut  an  hole  where 
the  bruife  is,  making  it  hollow  to 
the  bottom  :  Some  only  cut  and  raife 
the  Skin,  and  have  beaten  Garlick,  and 
the  tops  of  (harp  Nettles  ready,  with 
fome  rujly  Bacon  on  the  out-fide,  all 
well  beat  together  ;  this  they  put  into 
the  hole,  which  then  rauft  be  bathed 
twice  a  day,  with  grounds  of  Ale  or 
Beer,  Chimney -foot,  white  fifted  Afhes, 
Black-foap,  mixed  together.  Birred  over 
the  Fire,  and  made  warm,  both  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening.  Others  pour  hot  Goofe- 
greafe,  and  Blackfoap ,  with  a  little  Tar, 
boiling-hot,  into  an  hole  cut  on  theup- 


Annife- feeds,  and  Liquor ijh,  all  in  equal  j  per-fde. 
proportions,  in  a  quart  of  Brong  Ale  This  Diflemper  in  the  Maw  of  black 


or  Beer,  lukewarm. 


Cattel,  is  an  Evil  that  is  got  when  they 


3.  As  for  the  Garget  in  the  Head  and  covet  to  eat  Crabs  or  Acorns  lying  un- 
Throat,  call'd  by  lome,  The  Murrain  der  Trees,  which  fometimes  they’ll 
Long  fought  ;  it  is  a  Coufin-German  to  fwallow  hole,  without  breaking  or 
the  Murrain  ;  for  the  Cattel  will  fwell,  chewing;  and  fo  the  Fruit  lying  in  the 
and  be  pucked  under  their  Jaws  like  a  Maw,  des  not  digefl,  but  in  procefs  of 
rotten  Sheep,  their  Cheeks  fwollen  up  time  grows  and  fprouts  there,  (as  fome 
to  their  Eyes,- they  do  not  foam  at  the j fay )  cauflng  the  BeaB  to  fwell,  and 
Mouth,  but  Water  runs  very  much  from  j  feem  as  tho’  fomething  did  Bick  and 
it,  and  fometimes  their  Tongues  are  .trouble  his  Gullet  and  "Throat.  Such 
fwelled  at  the  root,  yet  noBliBers  arife,1  BeaBs  as  have  eaten  much  thereof,  un- 


but  only  the  venom  that  comes  from 
an  ill  DiBemper  of  Stomach,  fumes  in¬ 
to  the  Head ;  and  if  it  be  not  Bay’d,  it 


digeBed,  will  foon  dye,  without  a  Re* 
medy,  which  is,  to  take  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  whole  Mujlard-feed,  and  ming- 


will  return  to  the  BreaB,  and  all  the  ling  it  with  Wine  or  Jlrong  Ale,  give  it 
Body  over.  The  right  Name  of  this  j  the  BeaB.  Others  chop  and  bruife  fma  1 
Difeafe,  is,  The  Mountain-Evil  among  |an  handful  of  Camomile,  which  is  mixec 
fleafis ,  and  may  be  cur’d  after  this  man-  with  Wine,  and  given  him.  Some  take 


uer  :  Let  them  Blood  in  the  Neck-Vein 


Penny-royal,  Rocket,  Garden  Mint,  an  e- 


both  lick  and  found,  and  give  every  jqual  Quantity  ;  Bamp  them  together 
BeaB  to  drink,  a  pint  of  old  Urine,  with  then  put  a  pint  of  Wine  or  Ale  there' 
a  good  quantity  of  Hens-dung  laid  in  to,  Jetting  it  Band  clofe-covered  all  night 


Beep  8  or  10  hours  3  then  grind  an 
handful  of  Rue,  and  put  it  to  the  Hens- 
dung  and  Urine,  after  ’tis  Brained,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  BeaBs  :  But  to  keep  them 


on  the  morrow  Brain  it,  and  give  ii 
the  BeaB  Another  Remedy  is  to  take 
a  good  handful  of  Roots  and  Leaves  oi 
Avens,  wafli  thefeand  lay  them  to  foafc 


found,  take  Thyme,  and  lay  it  in  Beep  all  night  in  V/ine  or  Brong  Ale  ;  th< 
in  White-wine  Vinegar,  the  BeaB’s  own 1  next  Morning  Bamp  and  Brain  them  ir 


Water,  and  an  handful  of  Salt  ;  then 


order  to  be  adminiBer’d.  Otherwife 


mix  it  with  the  Vinegar,  and  rub  their  C£  Take  Polypody  of  the  Oak  and  Burr 
Mouths  and  Tongues  well  therewith, 1“  dock  Leaves,  of  each  an  handful 
putting  the  reB  down  the  BeaBs  Throat, for  want  of  the  Leaves  take  the  farm 
which  will  keep  their  Stomach,  and  ■“  quantity  of  the  Roots  ;  fired  thef 
preierve  their  health,  but  bleed  both  at !  frnail  and  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  Milk 

j  i  the; 
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then  fet  all  afide  to  cool,  {train  out  the 
Liquor,  and  give  it  your  Bealt. 

6.  Garget,  a  Diftemper  in  Swine  A 
whereof  many  die 5  ’tis  a  Swelling  andj 
Inflammation  in  the  Throat  behind  the! 
Jaws  ;  for  which,  this  is  the  Remedy, 
Make  a  flit  in  the  midft  of  the  place,  as 
long  as  the  Inflammation  or  Sore,  then 
flea  up  the  Skin  on  both  Tides  the  flit, 
fo  far  as  the  Sore  ;  that  done,  rub  it 
with  Salt  within,  and  lay  Tar  without, 
and  he’ll  recover.  Some  rub  the  Part 
with  Nettles  and  Salt,  feme  with  Plan 
tain  and  burnt  Allum  :  Others,  with 
the  Jutce  of  Cuckoo-fpit  and  Salt,  and 
Stub-wort  mixt  together. 

G  A  R  G I  L,  a  Diftemper  in  Geefe, 
and  the  worft  of  any  they  can  be  fub- 
jedfto,  flopping  the  Head,  and  proving 
Mortal  to  them  ;  But  the  ordinary  and 
certain  Cure  is,  To  take  3  or  4  Cloves 
pf  Garlick,  and  beating  them  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  with  fweet  Butter ,  make  little  long 
Balls  thereof ;  give  a  or  3  of  them  at 
a  time  to  the  Goofe  fatting,  and  let  her 
be  (hut  up  clofe  for  2  hours  after. 

GARLICK,  a  fort  of  Plant  which 
is  propagated  by  Otf-fets  in  February  or 
March ,  in  a  rich  good  Soil,  and  willen- 
creafe  wonderfully  ;  its  Leaves  about 
the  end  of  fune  may  be  tyed  in  knots, 
which  will  make  them  head,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  fpindling  5  keeping  down 
the  Leaves,  will  make  the  Root  large  ; 
Much  more  of  this- Root  would  be  fpent 
for  its  wholfomnefs,  were  it  not  for 
the  offenfive  fmell  it  gives  to  the  By- 
ftanders;  which  is  taken  away,  by  eat¬ 
ing  of  a  Beet-Root  roafted  in  the  Em¬ 
bers.  But  yet  by  Spaniards,  Italians , 
and  the  more  Southern  People,  it  is  fa¬ 
miliarly  eaten,  with  almoft  everything, 
efteemed  of  Angular  vertue  tohelpCon- 
codtion,  and  thought  a  Charm  againfl: 
many  Evils. 

G  AR  R,  a  kind  of  Difeafe  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  Hogs. 

GARTH,  a  Yard  or  Back-Ade,  or 
a  little  Clofe  or  Homeftead,  in  the 
North  of  England  being  a  pure  Brt- 
t'ifh  Word,  that  Agnifies  a  parcel  of 
Land. 

GARTH  or  FISH-GARTH,  a 
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Wear  or  Dam  in  a  River,  for  the  catch¬ 
ing  Fifh. 

GARTH-MAN,  (in  old  Statutes ) 
one  that  owns  an  open  Wear,  where 
Fifh  are  taken. 

G  A  S  C  O  I  N,  the  hinder  Thigh  of  a 
Horfe,  which  begins  at  the  Stiffie,  and 
reaches  to  the  Fly  or  bending  of  the 
Ham. 

GATE,  a  term  in  Hunting,  that  is, 
when'  the  Huntfmen  endeavour  to  And 
a  Hart  by  the  Slot,  <&c.  and  mind  his 
ftep  whether  he  be  great  and  long  ; 
then  they  fay,  They  know  him  by  his  Gate. 

GATHERERS,  See  Teeth  of  a 
Horfe . 

GATHER  ING,  of  Fruit:  Forthat 
purpofecare  mull  be  taken  nottobruife 
them,  efpecially  fuch  as  you  deflgn  to 
keep,  and  that  it  be  done  when  they 
have  attain’d  to  their  due  Maturity,  at 
which  time  they  are  not  only  beft  for 
eating,  but  even  for  keeping.  Fruit 
ripens  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
fort  is,  or  as  they  are  Atuated  and  fhel~ 
ter’d,  and  that  the  Soil  is  either  hot  or 
cold.  But  the  beft  time  for  the  Gather¬ 
ing  of  Winter-fruit  is  about  Michael¬ 
mas,  after  the  firft:  Autumn- rains  fall * 
when  the  Tree  being  fobb’d  and  wet, 
fwells  the  Wood,  and  loofens  the  Fruit : 
Or  when  the  Frofts  give  notice,  that 
’tis  time  to  lay  them  up ;  beginning  to 
gather  the  fofteft  Fruit  firlt,  but  ob- 
ferve  never  to  gather  Fruit  in  wet  Wea¬ 
ther. 

GAVELKIND,  isan  ancient  Cu- 
ftom  more  particularly  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  faidto  be  peculiar  to  them,  and 
confirm’d  by  K.  William  the  Conqueror , 
whereby  they  are  not  fo  bound  by  Co¬ 
py-hold,  as  in  other  parts  of  England.: 
Lands  of  this  Nature  being  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  the  Male  Children  ;  and 
for  want  of  Males,  among  the  Females, 
the  Lands  of  a  Brother  dying  without 
Iflue  are  likewife  divided  among  all 
his  Brethren.  By  the  fame  Law,  they 
are  at  Age  at  iy  and  may  fell  and  make 
over  the  Lands,  without  the  content  of 
the  Lord.  The  Son  alfo  fucceeds  the 
Father  in  fuch  kind  of  Lands,  tho’  the 
Father  be  convifiedof  f  elony,  orMur^- 
der.  The  Term  is  derived  from  3  Saxon- 

Words, 
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Words,  Gife ,  Eal,  Cyn,  i.  e.  Given  to 
all  the  Kin,  and  the  Cuftom  itfelf  ftill 
continues  in  Tome  other  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  at  Ur  cben field  in  Hercfcrdfhire. 

GAUGING,  is  the  Art  of  Find¬ 
ing  the  Capacities  or  Contents  of  all 


forts  of  Veflels  which  hold  Liquors,  | he  did  at  firft. 
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ufual  fign,  and  familiar  token  ;  he  re 
turns  forthwith,  and  takes  the  righ 
and  ready  Courfe,  beginning  his  Chac 
afrefh;  fo  that  with  a  clear  Voice,  an 
a  IwiftFoot,  he  follows  the  Game  wit! 
as  much  Courage  and  Nimblenefs,  a 


&c. 


GEERS,  or  CHAINS  ;  thefe  ar 


GAUNT,  an  old  Word  for  lean  * general  Terms  for  Trappings.  Harnefi 


or  lank". 


|and  all  other  things  that  belong  tc 


G  A  U  N  T-BELLY’D,  o?  Light-  j  Draught-Horfes,  or  Oxen. 
belly' d  Horfe ,  is  when  his  Belly  (brinks’  QEESE,*  are  Fowls  of  great  profi 


up  towards  his  Flanks ;  whence  you  jfof  Food,  for  their  Feathers,  and  laftly 
inay  conclude  he  is  extremely  Coftive,  for  their  Greafie;  being  a  kind  of  am 


•and  annoy’d  with  much  unnatural  Heat ;  phibious  Creatures,  living  by  Land  anc 
fo  as  to  be  always  very  wafhy,  tender  Water  :  In  the  chufing  of  which,  thi 
and  unhealthy  after  hard  Labour.  In*  largeft  are  the  beft  ;  and  the  Colou: 
order  to  the  Cure  it  ought  to  be  taken  fhould  be  White  or  Gray,  all  of  one  pair 
notice  of,  that  all  Horfes  have  z  fmall  for  Pyed  are  not  fo  profitable,  andBlack 
Strings  reaching  from  the  Cods  to  the '  are  worfe.  Now,  as  to  the  laying  o 
bottom  of  the  Belly,  i  on  each  Side  :  Eggs,  a  Goofe  begins  in  the  Spring,  anc 
You  mull  therefore  break  thefe  Strings  fhe  that  lays  earliefi,  is  ever  the  bed 
with  your  Finger  ;  and  then  anoint  the  1  for  (lie  may  a  fecond  time  Hatch,  anc 


Part  every  day  with  firefi)  Butter,  and 
the  Ointment  Populeum  mixt  in  equal 
Quantities. 

G  A  UN-TREE,  a  Stilling,  Stand, 
or  Wooden  Frame  to  fet  Casks  on. 

GAWN  or  GOAN,  a  Word  us’d 
in  fome  Parts  of  the  Country  for  a 
Gallon. 

To  GAZE,  to  (fare  or  look  earneft- 
!y  upon. 

GAZ  E-H  OUND  or  G  AS  T- 
ROUND,  a  Dog  more  beholden  to 
the  fharpnefs  of  his  Sight,  than  to  his 
Nofe  or  Smelling,*  by  vertue  whereof, 
lie  makes  excellent  fport  with  the  Fox 
and  Hare  :  He  is  alfo  very  exquifite  in 
.fils  election  of  orfe  that  is  not  lank  or 


they’ll  lay  12,  fometimes  16,  and  fome 
more  ;  but  it  is  feldom,  and  they  can 
not  be  all  well  cover’d  ;  the  fign  tc 
know  when  the  Goofe  will  lay,  is  hei 
carrying  Straw  up  and  down  in  hei 
Mouth,  and  Scattering  it  abroad  ;  anc 
you  may  perceive  when  fhe  wi]l  fit,  b) 
her  continuing  on  the  Neft  after  (he  ha; 
laid.  But  farther,  ’tis  to  be  noted,  that 
a  Goofe  mufr  be  fet  upon  her  own  Eggs: 
for  fhe  will  hardly,  or  unkindly,  fit  up¬ 
on  another  Goofe's  Eggs,  as  fome  ima¬ 
gine,  yet  ’tis  not  ever  certain  :  Wher 
you  fet  her  you  fhould  mix  Nettle-root; 
with  her  Straw,  which  is  good  for  the 
Codings,  and  at  the  end  of  30  days 
(he’ll  Hatch  ;  but  if  the  Weather  be  fair 


lean,  but  full  fat  and  round  j  which,  if  land  warm,  it  will  be  3  or  4  days  foon- 


it  happen  to  return,  and  be  mingled  a-  er  :  During  the  time,  remember  always 


gam  with  the  refidue  of  the  Herd,  he|wken  (lie  rifes  from  her  Neft,  to  give 
will  foon  fpy  the  Beaft  out,  and  leave  jher  Meat,  as  Sheg  Oats  and  Bran  fcald- 


the  reft  untouch’d  j  never  ceafing  after  .ed,  andlet  her  have  opportunity  to  bathe 
he  has  feparated  it  from  its  Company,  in  Water.  If  you  would  fatten  green 


till  he  has  weary’d  it  to  death.  Thefe  Geefie,  you  muft  fliut  them  up  when  a 
Dogs  are  much  ufed  in  the  North  of  Month  old,  and  they’ll  be  fat  in  a 
England,  and  on  Champion  Ground,  ra-  t  Month  more  ;  be  fure  to  let  them  al- 
; her.  than  Bufliy  and  Woody  places:  and  ways  have  by  them,  fome  fine  Hay  in 
they  are  employ’d  by  Horfemen  more  a  fmall  Rack,  which  will  much  for- 
than  Footmen.  If  it  fo  happens  at  any  ward  the  Work  :  But  for  the  fattening 
time,  that  fuch  a  Dog  takes  a  wrong  of  Old  Geefe,  ’tis  commonly  done  at 
Way  f  upon  the  Mailer’s  jiiafcing  fom^  the  Age  of  6  Months,  in  or  after  Har- 

veft2 
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Ved,  after  their  ranging  about  in  the 
Stubble-fields;  from  which  Food  feme 
kill  them  to  good  purpofe  ;  But  thole 
Perfons  who  would  have  them  very 
fat,  pen  them  up  for  a  Fortnight  or 
3  Weeks,  and  feed  them  with  Oats, 
iplit  Beans,  Barley-meal, or  ground  Malt, 
mingled  with  Milk.  To  know  whe¬ 
ther  a  Goofe  be  young  or  old,  take  thefe 
few  Rules  ;  a  Wild- goofe ,  if  red-footed, 
is  old  and  full  of  Hair  ;  but  if  white¬ 
footed  and  not  hairy,  fhe  is  young :  For 
a  Tame-one  fealded,  and  lying  in  Wa¬ 
ter  in  a  Poulterer’s- fnop,  or  elfewhere, ; 
do  but  rub  your  Finger  on  her  Bread, 
if  it  be  rugged  fhe  is  new-killed,  ifllip- 
pery,  dale  ;  if  dry-pulled,  red-footed, 
red-billed,  and  full  of  hairs  when  pulled, 
fhe  is  old  ;  but  if  yellowifh-footed  and 
billed,  young.  A  Brand  Goofe,  if  full  of 
hairs  when  prilled,  is  old. 

GEESE-FE  ATHE  RS  ;  for  the 
gathering  of  thefe,  tho5  fome  Authors 
advife  to  pull  them  twice  a  year,  viz. 
in  March  and  Augufi  ;  yet  certainly  his 
an  ill  practice  ;  for  th eGoo/e’s  flight  be¬ 
ing  difabled,  by  that  means  fire  is  ren¬ 
der’d  lubjedi  to  the  Cruelty  of  the  Fox, 
and  other  ravenous  Creatures  ;  and  by 
uncloathing  her  in  Winter,  you  dr  ike 
Cold  into  her  Belly,  which  kills  her 
fuddenly  :  ’Tis  therefore  mod  advife- 
able  to  flay  till  Moulting-time,  or  that 
you  kill  her  j  and  then  all  her  Feathers 
may  be  made  ufe  of  at  pleafure,  for 
Beds,  Fletchers,  <&c. 

GELDER-ROSE,  (in  Latin,  Sam- 
hicus  Rofea)  rifes  2  yards  high,  branch¬ 
ed  with  round  Leaves,  divided  into  g 
Sections,  and  a  round  Ball  of  many  An¬ 
gle  white  Flowers  at  tob,  clofe  fet  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  an  hardy  Plant,  long-la  fl¬ 
ing,  and  encreafed  by  Suckers,  which 
are  apt  to  put  forth. 

GELDING  A  HOG  ;  there  are 
2  times  in  the  year  bed  to  Geld  thefe 
fort  of  Beads  in  ;  i  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  other  in  Autumn  after  Michaelmas ; 
the  manner  is  thus  ;  After  having  made 
2  crofs  flits  or  Incifions  on  the  midd 
of  the  Stones,  upon  each  one,  the  Cut¬ 
ter  puts  them  forth,  and  anoints  the 
Sore  with  Tar.  But  another  more  gen¬ 
tle  Method,  yet  fomewhat  more  dan- 
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gerous,  (if  not  well  done)  is,  to’  cut  i 
Stone  on  the  top  j  and  after  you  have 
drawn  forth  that,  put  in  your  Fingers 
at  the  fame  flit,  and  with  a  Lance,  cut 
the  Skin  between  the  z  Stones,  and  by 
that  flit  crudi  forth  the  "other  Stone, 
drawing  it  out  gently  as  the  other  afore- 
laid  :  Then  cleanfe  out  the  Blood,  and 
anoint  the  Part  with  frefh  Grea fej  thus 
there  is  but  one  Incinon  made  in  the 
Cod  j  and  this  is  alfo  the  bed  way  for 
other  Cattel.  Now,  for  Boar-Pigs, 
they  ought  to  be  gelt  about  6  Months 
old,  when  they  begin  to  grow'  drong 
in  Heat  ;  and  being  ungelded  till  then, 
they’d  become  douter  Hogs  ;  yet  they 
are  commonly  gelded  when  young,  un¬ 
der  their  Dams,  at  3  Weeks  or  a  Month 
old  ;  and  fome  fay  they  will  have  the 
fvyeeter  Fie  fir  but  for  a  full-growii 
Boar,  he  is  bed  to  be  gelt  when  old. 

GELDING  A  HORSE  OR 
CO  LT;  in  performing  this,  3  things 
are  to  be  obferv’d  ;  fird,  the  Age,  then 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  ladly,  the 
date  of  the  Moon.  For  the  fird,  if  it 
be  a  Colt,  he  may  be  gelt  at  9  days  old, 
or  iy,  if  his  Stones  be  come  down  ; 
for  the  fooner  you  geld  him,  the  better 
for  Growth,  Age,  and  Courage  ;  but 
a  Farrier  may  geld  a  Horfe  at  any  Age 
whatever,  if  he  be  careful  in  the  Cure, 
As  to  the  time  of  year,  it  fhould  be 
done  between  April  and  May,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  June  at  farthed,  or  at  the 
Fall  of  the  Leaf,  which  is  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  September.  But  for  the  3d 
thing,  viz.  The  date  of  the  Moon  : 
The  fitted  time  is  ever  when  the  Moon 
is  in  the  Wane  or  Decreafe. 

As  touching  the  manner  of  gelding, 
whether  it  be  a  Foal,  Colt,  or  Horfe  ; 
after  you  have  cad  him  upon  fome  foft 
place,,  take  the  Stones  between  your 
foremod  Finger  and  your  great  Finger; 
then  flit  the  Cod,  and  prefs  the  Stones 
forth  ;  that  done,  with  a  pair  of  final! 
Nippers,  made  cither  of  Steel,  Box,  or 
Brajil -Wood,  being  very  fmooth  ;  clap 
the  firings  of  the  Stones  between  them, 
very  near  cut  to  the  fetting  on  of  the 
Stones,  -and  prefs  them  fo  hard,  that 
there  may  be  no  flux  of  Blood ;  then 
with  a  thin  drawing  Cauterising  Iron, 

male 
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mde  red-hot,  fear  away  the  Stonefaf-'  manner,*  then  fpit  in  the  Cod,  and  a- 
ter  that,  take  an  hard  Plaiftcr,  made  of  noint  the  Lamb’s  Flanks  on  both  tides 
Zio/rn,  Wax,  and  walked  Turpentine ,  well  of  the  Cod  with  Frefh-greafe,  and  fo 
diflolved  together,  and  with  your  hot  let  him  go  :  But  if  you  draw  the  Stones 
Iron,  melt  it  upon  the  head  of  the  !  rafhly,  as  fome  will  do,  not  holding  his 
Strings,  that  done,  tear  them,  and  melt  j  Cod  with  your  Hand,  as  aforefaid,  and 
more  of  the  Salve,  till  fuch  time  as  you  duffer  the  Lamb  to  ftruggle,  whereby 
have  laid  a  good  thicknefs  of  the  Salve  j  he  may  foon  break  the  String  of  a  Vein 
upon  the  Strings;  Laftly,  loofe  the  Nip-  !  in  drawing  of  the  Stones,  it  will  ga¬ 
pers,  and  do  fo  to  the  other  Stone;  fill ,  ther  to  lumps  of  Blood  in  his  Belly  and 
the  2  flits  of  the  Cod  with  white  Salt,  'Cod,  and  Kill  him  in  2  or  3  hours  at- 
anoint  all  the  outfide  of  the  Cod  with  ,  ter  :  When  you  have  cut  your  Lambs, 
Hogs-greafe,  and  fo  let  the  Horfe  rife,  j  let  them  not  lie,  but  ffir  them  up  and 
keeping  him  in  a  warm  Stable  loofe,  j  down  2  or  3  hours  ;  for  ’tis  not  good 
that  he  may  walk  up  and  down  ;  for  j  for  them  to  reff  immediately  after  Cut- 
there  is  nothing  better  for  him  than  j  ting,  nor  yet  be  put  forth  fuddenly,  in 
moderate  exercife.  But  if  you  perceive!  cold  Winds,  or  wet  Weather, 
that  he  fwells  in  the  Cod  and  fheath  ve-  j  GEN  E^RlA  TION  OF  BEESi 
ry  much;  chafe  him  up  and  down,  and  It  was  an  Invention  of  an  Athenian 
make  him  Trot  an  hour  in  a  day;  which  j  Bee-  Maffer,  defcrib’d  by  Virgil  at  large, 
will  foon  recover  him,  and  make  him  and  in  effedt  agrees  with0  our  Modern 
found.  i Experiments  :  For  this  purpofe,  you 

GELDING  OF  A  LAMB;  fome  'are  to  take  a  Calf  or  Steer  of  a  Year  old. 


lay  this  is  to  be  done  in  the  V/ane  of 
the  Moon,  the  Sign  and  Hour  being 
good,  and  that  from  3  to  9  days  old  ; 
though  ethers  do  it  at  3  week’s  end  or 
more,  which  is  the  more  dangerous 
way  ;  for  if  he  be  rank  of  Blood,  it 
will  often  fall  into  the  Cod,  Reins,  and 
Belly,  and  endanger  his  Life  :  To  pre¬ 
vent  which,  they  put"  fine  Powder  of 
Rolin  into  the  Cod,  to  dry  up  the  Quar¬ 
ry-Blood  .  They  cut  the  Lamb's  Ears 
therefore  the  day  on  which  they  let 
him  Blood,  then  fhut  him  up  in  an 
Floufe  all  Night  without  Meat,  and  cut 
him  after  this  manner  :  One  is  to  hold 
the  Lamb  between  his  Legs,  or  in  his 
Lap,  and  turn  him  on  his  Back,  hol¬ 
ding  his  Fore- feet  upright  together  ; 


about  the  latter  end  of  April,  which 
muft  be  bury’d  8  or  10  days,  till  it 
begin  to  putrifie  and  corrupt  ;  when  it 
is  to  be  taken  out,  open'd,  and  laid  un¬ 
der  fome  Hedge  or  Wall,  where  it  may 
be  moft  expos’d  to  the  Sun,  by  the 
heat  whereof,  a  great  part  of  it  will 
turn  into  Maggots,  which  without  any 
other  care,  will  live  upon  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Corruption  :  Afterwards* 
when  they  begin  to  have  Wings,  the 
putrify’d  Carcafs  fhould  be  convey’d  to 
a  place  where  the  Hives  hand  ready;  to 
which,  being  perfumed  with  Honey 
and  fweet  Herbs,  the  Maggots,  after 
they  have  received  their  Wings,  will 
refort  :  Or  elfe,  another  method,  is,  to 
build  a  fort  of  Houfe  10  Cubits  high. 


/but  if  he  fees  black  fpots  in  his  Flanks,  and  io  broad,  every  fide  equal,  with  1 
he  muft  not  be  cut  at  all >  then  let  the  j  Door,  and  4  Windows,  on  each  fide  1  ; 


Cutter  take  and  hold  the  tip  of  hisCod  finto  which  bring  an  Ox  30  Months 


in  his  left  Hand,  arid  with  a  fbarp  Knife!  old,  flefhy  and  fat;  kill  him  with  Clubs 
cut  the  top  of  it  an  Inch  clean  away  ;|and  break  the  Bones  to  pieces  ;  but  be, 
that  done,  with  his  Thumbs  and  2  <  fore  not  to  make  him  bleed,  nor  ftrike 


foremcft  Fingers  on  both  Hands,  he  j too  hardatfirft  :  Then  flop  his  Eves, 


fhould  foftly  flip  down  the  Ccd  over  j  Ears,  Noftrils,  Mouth,  and  other  Pafia- 
the  Stones  to  the  Belly,  and  with  hisj  ges,  with  fine  Linen  dipt  in  Pitch;  lay 
Teeth  holding  the  left  Stone  in  hisj  him  on  his  back,  over  a  great  quantity 
Mouth,  draw  it  foftly  forth  fo  long  as  j  of  Thyme,  and  ftop  up  the  Doors  and 
the  String  is;  afterwards,  he  is  to  j  Windows  with  Clay,  fo  as  no  Wind  or 
draw  out  the*  other  Stone  in  the  fame  i  Air  can  £et  into  the  Houfe:  In  3  Weeks 

»  r  i  otf 


time. 
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time,  open  the  Windows  on  every 
fide,  but  that  whereon  the  Wind  blows ; 
and  when  fufficiently  air’d,  clofe  it  up 
as  beforei  whereupon  in  n  days  af¬ 
ter,  you’ll  find  it  full  of  Bees  in  Cluf- 
ters,  and  nothing  but  the  Ox’s  Horns, 
Bones  and  Hair  left  ;  the  Queen-Bees, 
they  fay,  being  bred  of  the  Brains; 
and  the  others  of  the  Flelh. 

GENERATION  of  PLANTS, 
It  appears  by  the  account  that  the 
Scripture  gives  of  the  Creation,  that 
Plants  have  their  Seed  in  themfelves, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  every  Plant  has  in 
itfelf  Male  and  Female  powers :  And 
in  as  much  as  they  want  local  Moti¬ 
on,  they  require  this  union  of  Sexes; 
that  fo  by  that  means  they  may  gene¬ 
rate  without  the  proximity  of  other 
Plants ;  they  being  in  this  refpedl  like 
Mufcles  and  other  immoveable  Shell- 
fifti,  who  are  Hermaphrodites  in  this 
kind,  and  propagate  without  theaftift- 
anceof  one  of  their  own  Species. 

G  E  N  N  E  T,  a  kind  of  Spanifi 
Horfe  :  Alfo  a  kind  of  Cat  bred  in 
Spain ,  fomewhat  bigger  than  a  Wee- 
fel,  of  a  gray  or  black  Colour;  but  the 
Fur  of  the  Black  is  more  valuable. 

GEN  NET-MOIL,  a  pleafant 
and  neceflary  Fruit  in  the  Kitchen,  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  heft  Cider-Apples,  and 
its  Tree  a  good  Bearer. 

GENN1T  or  GENNET1NG, 
a  kind  of  Apple  which  is  ripe  before 
any  others. 

GENTIAN,  an  Herb  otherwife 
call’d  Fell-wort,  and  firft  found  out 
(as  fome  fay)  by  Gentius  King  of  llly- 
rium\  of  this  there  are  feveral  forts, 
among  them  the  following  moil  re¬ 
markable;  i.  The  Great  Gentian,  with 
a  yellow  Flower,  arifing  from  thick 
Roots,  with  foft  and  pliable  Leaves 
opening  upon  the  Ground  ;  from  a 
mong  which  rifes  a  fiifF-joynted  Stalk, 
whofe  top  is  adorned  with  manytCo-. 
ronets  of  Flowers  of  a  yellow  colour, 
with  fome  Threads  in  the  middle  of 
the  m  ;  fucceeded  by  round  Heads  con¬ 
taining  Seeds  in  them.  2.  Gentian  of 
the  Spring,  which  on  the  top  of  its  (talk, 
bears  a  large,  hollow,  Bell-fafbion’d 
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Flower,  with  open  brims,  ending,  in 
5  Coronets,  of  an  excellent  deep  blue, 
with  fome  white  fpots  in  the  bottom, 
on  the  .infide  ;  Its  Roots  are  final], 
pale,  yellow  Strings,  that  put  forth 
Leaves,  whereby  it  yields  a  great  cn- 
creafe.  This  laft  flowers  from  A pril 
to  May,  as  the  firft  does  from  June 
to  g fuly,  which  encreafeth  ftowly  by 
the  Root,  and  is  hardly  rais’d  from 
Seeds ;  fo  that  if  there  be  any  got 
from  them,  it  will  be  many  years  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  bear  Flowers:  The 
Root  muft  be  planted  in  September,  in 
rich  Ground,  under  a  South  Wall,  and 
carefully  defended  from  Frofts  in  the 
Winter ;  the  other  will  profper  in  al- 
moft  any  Soil,  fo  it  be  in  an  open  Air. 
The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  good  in  the 
Plague,  and  other  infedfious  Diftem- 
pers  ;  as  alfo  for  ftoppages  of  the  Li¬ 
ver,  Spleen,  zyc. 

GENTILor  GENTLE,  a  fort 
of  Maggot  or  Worm,  often  us’d  for  a 
Bait  to  catch  Fifii. 

GEOFF  or  GOFF,  a  Mow  or 
Reek  of  Com  or  Hay. 

GEORGIA  ;  this  Country  is  a- 
bout  3  times  as  big  as  England ,  and 
its  Commodities  are,  Beavers,  Mar- 
terns,  and  other  Fur?  ;  with  Leather , 
Wax,  Linen ,  Thread ,  Honey ,  &rc. 

GERFALCON  OR  GYR- 
F  A‘L  C  O  N,  a  Bird  of  Frey  that  is  of 
a  fize  between  a  Vulture  and  a  Hawk, 
and  of  the  greateft  ftrength  next  the 
Eagle ;  efpecially  being  Mewed  :  She 
isftrong-armed,  having  long  Stretchers 
and  Gingles,  being  of  a  fierce  and  har¬ 
dy  Nature,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
be  reclaim’d  ;  but  a  lovely  Bird  to  the 
Eye,  larger  than  any  kind  of  Falcon  ; 
her  Head  and  Eyes  are  like  the  Hag¬ 
gard  ;  her  Beak  is  great  and  bending, 
her  Nares  large,  and  her  Mail  refemb- 
ling  a  Banner’s  ;  her  Sails  long  and 
ilrarp- pointed,  and  her  Train  much 
like  the  Lanner’s,  having  a  large  Mar¬ 
ble-feared  Foor,  and  being  plumed, 
black,  brown,  and  rufiet ;  fire  expecfts 
much  Civility  from  her  Keeper,  who 
muft  exercife  a  great  deal  of  patience 
towards  her.  Thefe  may  alfo  he  call’d 
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Pajfengers,  becaufe  their  Eyrie  is  in; 
fome  parts  of  Pruffia,  on  the  Borders; 
of  Mufcovy  ;  while  fome  come  from 
Germany ,  and  the  Mountains  of  Nor - 
way. 

Thefe  Birds  are  of  fo  fiery  and  har¬ 
dy  a  Nature,  that  they  are  very  hard¬ 
ly  manag’d  and  reclaim’d  ;  but  being 
once  overcome,  they  prove  excellent 
Hawks,  and  willfcarce  refufe  toftrike 
at  any  thing;  tho’  they  do  not  fly  the 
River,  but  always  from  the  lift  purfue 
the  Herons,  Shovelers,  vrc.  In  going 
up  to  their  Gate,  they  will  not  hold 
that  courfe  or  way  which  others  do; 
for  they  climb  up  upon  the  train,  when 
they  find  any  Fowl,  and  as  foon  as 
they  have  reach’d  her,  they  pluck  her 
down,  if  not  at  the  firft,  yet  at  the  id 
or  3d  Encounter  ;  but  fince  they  are 
crafty  Birds,  and  covet  to  keep  their 
Calling  long,  thro’  Doth,  inftead  of 
Cotton,  give  ’em  a  Calling  of  Tow, 
and  be  fure  to  keep  them  tharp-fet. 

For  the  managing  and  reclaiming  of 
a  Gerfalcon,  you  muft  by  kindnefs 
make  her  gentle  and  familiar  with  you  ; 
and  when  you  have  prevail’d  with  her 
to  be  Lured  loofe,  teach  her  to  come 
to  the  Pelts  of  Hens,  or  any  other 
Fowl;  but  let  her  not  touch  any  living 
Flefh,  for  fear  that  fhould  draw  her 
love  away  from  your  Voice  andHand; 
All  this  time  you  muft  be  clofe  by  her, 
about  her,  and  upon  your  Knees,  ufing 
your  Voice  to  her,  with  her  Dinner 
and  Supper  clean- wafhed  andDrefied, 
giving  her  Fill  fome  bits  with  your 
Hand,  that  {he  may  the  more  delight 
therein;  by  which  means  at  laft, you’ll 
fo  win  her,  that  tho’  fhe  fhould  be 
guilty  of  Carrying,  yet  (lie  will  be  re¬ 
claim’d,  and  forget  that  errour.  If 
you  train  her  with  Doves,  (lie  will 
not  carry  a  Feather  from  you  ;  but 
firft,  before  you  fpring  her  any  Doves, 
let  her  kill  4  or  5  at  Lure  clofe  by  your 
foot,  having  a  pair  of  fhprt  Creances 
at  your  Lure  :  And  farther,  as  this  is 
a  Bird  very  much  defir'd  for  her  high 
flight,  being  belt  at  the  Heron  and 
Mountee,  fo  that  (lie  may  be  brought 
to  perfection  therein ,  play  with  your 
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enter-mewed  Gerfalcon  the  firft  Year* 
fhewing  her  all  imaginable  kindnefs, 
and  all  poftible  means  tq  make  her 
love  you  ;  and  when  fhe  has  been 
brought  forwards,  give  her  often  Call¬ 
ings,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her,  as  alfo 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  too  much 
Glut  and  Fatnefs  in  her  inward  Parts, 
which  will  endanger  her  Life. 

St.  G  E  R  M  A I N  E,  a  very  long 
and  fqmewhat  big  Pear ;  fome  of  them 
green  and  a  little  fpotted,  and  others 
pretty  red,  but  growing  yellow  as  they 
ripen  :  The  Stalk  is  fhort,  Pulp  ten¬ 
der  and  full  of  Juice,  with  aLernonifh 
tartnefs,  ufually  in  thofe  that  are  firft 
ripe.  This  Fruit  thrives  beft  in  a  Soil 
moderately  moift,  and  on  a  Free-ftock, 
and  continues  good  during  November , 
December,  and  January . 

GERMANY  ;  this  Country  is  a- 
hove  3  times  as  big  as  England  ;4being 
divided  into  10  Circles.  The  Capital 
City  is  Vienna ,  and  the  molt  noted  for 
Trade,  are  Nuremberg ,  Lunenburg , 
Brunfwick,  Embden ,  Strasbourg,  Franc* 
furt ,  Cologn ,  and  Lelpfick  ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  Commodities  are,  Wooll,  Steel,  Fat¬ 
ten,  and  Iron-wire,  Tujlains,  Leadi 
Copperas ,  A  Hum,  Hams  of  Bacon ,  Lin - 
nen-Cloth ,  Yarn,  Paper,  Bell-Metal . 
Gfuick-filver,  Mum,  Rhenijh-wine,  Tinf 
and  many  Iron-ManufaClures.  - 

GERMANDER,  and  Herb  o- 
therwife  call’d  Englifh  Treacle  ;  being 
an  approved  Remedy  againft  hardnefs 
of  the  Spleen,  and  difficulty  of  Urine. 

GERMINATION,  a  fpringing, 
budding  forth,  or  blofioming.  Among 
Herbalifls,  the  growing  or  fprouting  out 
of  Plants,  or  any  parts  of  them. 

G  E  R M I  N S,  (in  Husbandry  and 
Gardening )  young  Shoots  of  Trees. 

G ESSES,  the  Furniture  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  Hawk.  See  Jeff'es. 

GHERKINS  or  GUERKINS, 
a  fort  of  pickled  Cucumbers. 

GIANT,  a  Perfon  of  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  Stature. 

GIAN  T-A  P  P  L  E,  a  large  Fruit, 
well  tailed,  and  the  beft  of  any  Sum¬ 
mer-apple  for  the  Kitchen. 

GIDDL 
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GIDDINESS,  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  to  a  Horfe,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  falls  down,  when  taken  out  of  the 
Stable,  but  is  brisk  and  eats  heartily, 
while  he  continues  there  ;  by  which 
Sign  ’fis  diftinguifh’d  from  the  Staggers 
or  Stagers  :  It  owes  its  rife  to  an  o- 
ver-flowing  or  fuperfluous  quantity  of 
Blood,  occafion’d  by  the  Horfe’s  be¬ 
ing  kept  too  long  in  the  Stable,  with¬ 
out  Airing.  The  Cure  may  be  eafily 
perform’d  by  a  Glifter  and  Blood-letting , 
repeated  after  2  Days  moderate  Exer- 
cife ;  and  lefs  Food  will  prevent  it.  , 

GIGGE,  (among  Flax-drefjers )  a 
Hole  digged  in  the  Earth,  where  Fire 
is  made  to  dry  the  Flax  that  is  put  o- 
ver  it. 

G I G  G-M I L  L,  a  kind  of  Mill, for 
.the  Fulling  of  Woollen-cloth. 

GIGGS,  BLADDERS,'  or 
F  L  A  P  P  S,  in  the  Mouth  of  an  Horfe, 
are  fmall  Swellings  or  Bliflers,  with 
black  Heads  on  the  infide  of  the  Lips, 
under  the  great  Jaw-teeth,  which  are 
fometimes  as  big  as  a  Walnut,  and  fo 
painful  withal,  that  he  will  let  his  Meat 
fall  out  of  his  Mouth,  or  at  lead  keep 
it  in  his  Mouth  unchewed.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  t  from  foul  Feeding,  either  of 
Grafs,  or  Provender,  and  may  be  felt 
with  your  Finger.  To  effedt  the  Cure, 
the  Horfe’s  Tongue  mull  be  pulled 
out,  and  flit  with  an  Incifion-knife  ; 
fo  as  to  thruft  out1  the  Kernels  or  Cor¬ 
ruption  ;  then  walh  the  place  with  Vi¬ 
negar,  Salt ,  or  Allum-water ,  and 
they’ll  do  well  :  But  to  prevent  jtheir 
coming  at  all,  wafh  it  often  with  Wine, 
Beer ,  and-^/e. 

GILD.  See  Geld. 

GILLI-FLO  WERS,  (in  Latin , 
Caryophilli)  or  rather,  July  Blowers  ; 
fo  call’d  from  the  Month  they  blow 
in,  are  of  very  great  variety,  yet  may 
be  couch’d  under  thefe  4  forts  ;  Red 
and  White ,  Crimfon  and  White ,  Bur  pie 
and  White,  and  Scarlet  and  White ;  but 
it  being  tedious  to  name  them,  their 
propagation  may  be  confider’d  :  The 
chief  means  then  for  their  producing 
fair  and  gallant  Flowers,  and  many 
Layers,  is,  That  the  Soil  wherein  they 
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are  planted,  be  neither  too  fliff  not 
over-light  5  ’for  which  a  due  quanti¬ 
ty  of  good  frelh  Earth  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  fuch  as  a  Mole  cads  up,  that 
is,  not  fliff,  nor  over-fandy,  but  has 
lain  long  untilled,  or  fuch  as  is  4  or  5 
inches  deep  from  under  the  Swarth  ; 
mix  it  with  a  3d  part  of  Ox,  Cow.  or 
Sheep* dung,  that  has  been  long  made* 
intermingling  a  little  Lime  therewith  ; 
the  heap  is  to  be  left  high  and  round* 
that  it  may  not  take  too  much  wet ; 
and  it  mull  lie  by  fo  long,  till  well 
digefted,  which  will  be  the'  foonef 
done,  if  often  turned  over,  and  well 
Birred  together  :  Here  care  muft  be 
had  that  the  Earth  be  well  mellowed 
before  it  is  put  into  Pots  or  Beds,  for 
planting  the  Layers  in,  and  fo  the 
Suckers  in  Flowers  will  be  the  more 
profperous,  taking  off  the  Layers  ei¬ 
ther  in  September  or  March  ;  which 
laft  is  always  belt.  All  dead  Leaves 
are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Layers,  and 
the  tops  of  all  that  are  too  long,  and 
then  to  be  taken  up  with  Earth  about 
the  Roots,  and  let  in  Pots  filled  with 
the  aforefaid  Earth  ;  which  being  fet 
in-  the  (hade,  and  gently  watered,  grow 
well;  after  that,  they  maybe  remov’d 
into  the  Morning  Sun,  which  is  the 
only  Sun  they  willingly  admit  of. 
None  of  them  are  to  be  over-glutted 
with  Water,  nor  moifien’d  with  any 
out  of  Well  or  Pump,  till  it  has  flood 
2  days  at  leaf!  in  fofne  Sunning-Veffel  ; 
for  raw  Water  often  deflroys  Plants. 
In  Winter  till  April ,  Water  them  in 
the  Morning,  otherwife  the  moiften’d 
Earth  about  the  tender  Roots  may  fo 
freeze,  as  to  kill  them  ;  but  when  the 
Sun  grows  more  vigorous  in  heat*  Wa¬ 
ter  them  in  the  Evening,  as  foon  as  the 
Sun  is  off,  otherwife  its  heat  will  draw 
out  the  moifture. 

Some  have  us’d  another  fort  of 
Earth  for  them,  and  that  is,  rotten 
Reliefs  or  Rubbifh  of  a  Tanner’s  Pit, 
that  by  long  lying  is  turned  to  Earth, 
and  lain  on  a  heap  hr  3  Months  to 
fweeten;  as  being  in  its  own  Nature, 
too  four  for  fuch  ufes  :  To  one  Bar¬ 
rowful  whereof,  4  of  good  rotten 
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Wood-pile  Earth,  and  the  Rubbifh  of 
old  Walls  is  to  be  added  ;  for  want 
of  which,  a  little  old  decay’d  Lime, 
a  quarter  of  a  peck  at  moft,  mixt  well 
together,  and  left  to  lie  a  Fortnight 
before  it  is  put  into  the  Pots  for  the 
Gilli’fiower-  Layers  to  be  tranfplanted 
in.  When  the  Flowers  begin  to  fpin- 
dle,  all  but  i  or  2  of  the  biggeit  at 
each  Root  may  be  nipt  off,  leaving 
them  only  to  bear  Flowers  ;  and  as 
foon  as  they  come  to  bud  for  flower¬ 
ing,  all  thole  too,  except  3  or  4  that 
are  bed  placed,  are  to  be  nipt  off, 
whereby  the  Flower  will  be  fairer,  and 
more  Layers  gain’d  ;  by  which  the 
kinds  are  continued  and  encreafed. 
The  Spindles  mull  be  often  tyed  up, 
as  they  grow  in  height,  to  fmall  Rods, 
let  on  purpofe  by  them  for  their  fup- 
port,  led  by  their  bending  they  break, 
and  the  pleafure  of  their  Flowers  be 
loft. 

The  prime  time  of  laying  Gilli-fiow- 
$rs,  is  from  the  middle  of  June  till  that 
of  $uly ;  and  is  perform’d  thus :  The 
ifrongeft  Slips  having  joints  fufficient 
for  laying  are  to  be  chofen,  whofe  fide 
and  end  of  the  top  Leaves  are  to  .be 
pruned  off,  the  undermoft  part  of  the 
middlemoft  Joints  cut  half  thro’,  and 
the  ftalk  from  thence  flit  thro’  the 
middle  upwards  to  the  next  joint;  the 
Earth  fliould  be  opened  underneath  to 
receive  it,  and  is  to  be  gently  bent 
down  therein,  with  a  fmall  Hook-flick, 
ituck  in  the  Earth  to  hold  it  down, 
keeping  up  the  head  of  the  Slip,  that 
the  flit,  may  be  open,  and  fo  prefled 
down  and  earthed  up,  which  as  pre¬ 
form’d  mufl  be  water'd,  and  that  of¬ 
ten  reiterated,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon 
be  dry  ;  it  will  make  them  root  the 
fooner,  and  (hoot  forth  Fibres,  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  be  removed  with  Earth  about 
thetn  .the  beginning  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing,  into  Pots  or  Beds  of  the  a- 
forefaid  prepared  Earth,  which  mufl 
he  fhaded  and  gently  water’d  :  How¬ 
ever,  too  much  moifture  will  rot  their 
young  and  tender  Fibres ;  they  are 
therefore  to  be  fhelter’d  from  Rains 
tmder  Boards  fupported  by  Forks  and 
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Sticks  laid  on  them,  but  not  too  near 
them,  left  on  the  other  hand  they  pe¬ 
ri  fli  for  want  of  Air,  in  a  freedom  of 
which  they  chiefly  delight.  Care  alfo 
is  to  be  had  in  tranfplanting,  that  the 
Layers  be  not  fet  too  deep,  for  that 
has  rotted  and  fpoiled  many. 

Some  of  thefe  Flowers  in  Summer 
(hoot  up  but  with  1  ftem  or  ftalk,  with¬ 
out  any  Layer,  which  if  fuffered  to 
blow,  the  Root  dies ;  wherefore  the 
Spindle  mufl  be  in  time  cut  off,  that 
it  may  fprout  anew,  which  prsferves 
the  Root ;  but  when  any  of  them  dye 
in  Pots,  they  are  to  be  emptied  of 
the  old  Earth,  and  new  mufl  be"  put 
in  before  another  Flower  is  planted 
therein  ;  for  otherwife,  the  proper 
Nourifhment  being  drawn  out  and 
fpent  by  thefirft  Flower,  it  willvifibly 
appear  in  the  ill  thriving  of  the  fecond. 
If  Roots  produce  too  many  Layers  in 
good  Flowers,  3  or  4  are  fufficient  to 
be  laid;  for  they  draw  fo  much  Nou- 
rilhment  from  the  Root,  as  there  will 
not  be  enough  left  to  afcend  to  the 
Flower,  by  which  means  both  thefair- 
|  nefs  and  largenefs  of  it  is  hinder’d ;  but 
I  in  May  and  not  late  in  June ,  fuch 
fhoots  are  only  to  be  fought  from  the 
Items,  as  are  reafonably  ftrong,  that 
run  not  up  to  the  Spindle  :  Thefe  are 
to  be  >cut  off  clofe  to  the  ftem,  and 
thrown  into  a  pail  of  Water  for  20 
hours ;  then  fet  them  in  a  Bed  of  rich 
and  fine  Mould,  that  has  been  lifted 
thro’  a  Wire-Riddle,  cutting  off  the 
flip. clofe  at  the  Joint,  trimming  away 
the  lower  Leaves  clofe  to  the  ftalk, 
and  cutting  off  the  uppermoft,  even 
at  the  top  ;  a  Hole  is  alio  to  be  made  in 
the  Earth  with  a  little  flick,  and  the 
flip  put  fo  deep  therein,  that  the  up¬ 
per  Leaf  may  be  wholly  above-ground, 
which  is  then  to  be  clofed  to  the  ftem 
of  the  Plants,  and  they  water’d  at  that 
inftant,  and  often,  unlefs  it  be  Rainy; 
and  the  Bed  muff  be  as  much  as  is  pof- 
fible  in  the  fbade. 

Ferrarius  affirms,  that  from  February 
to  the  middle  of  March  is  the  belt 
time  to  flip  this  Flower;  nor  will  he 
have  the  flips  either  twifted  in  the 
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bottom,  or  Barley  put  under,  to  raife 
adulterous  Fibres ;  but  that  they  be 
only  cut  off  at  the  Joint.  Both  Spring 
and  Autumn  are  indeed  good  Seafons 
to  take  out  Roots,  the  latter  requi¬ 
ring  the  flip  to  be  fo  early  fet,  as  to 
have  time  enough  to  root  before  the 
approaching  Cold  of  Winter ;  and  the 
former  rooting  before  the  Sun  rife  too 
high.  Now  as  the  Gilliftowers  blow, 
if  any  be  obferved  to  bread  the  Pod, 
his  to  be  open’d  with  a  Pen-knife  or 
Lancet,  as  much  at  each  divifion  there¬ 
of,  then  bound  about  with  a  fmall 
thong,  or  narrow  Lift  of  the  thin  Film 
of  a  Gold-beaters  old  Mould,  which 
moiften’d  with  the  Tongue  will  ftick 
together.  The  firft  Flowers  are  to  be 
preferred  for  Seeds,  and  their  Pods 
left  handing  as  long  as  may  be  to  a- 
void  the  danger  of  Frofts,  and  kept  as 
much  aspoflible  from  Wet  ;  when  the 
ftems  with  the  pods  on  them  are  to 
be  cut  off,  and  dry’d  fo  as  not  to  lofe 
the  heed,  which  is  ripe  when  black 
and  the  Cod  dry. 

As  for  Sowing,  the  beft  time  is  the 
beginning  of  April,  or  Full  Moon  near 
the  time,  before  or  after,  on  indiffe¬ 
rent  good  Ground,  mixt  with  the  Allies 
of  i  old  rotten  and  fuperfliious  flips 
and  ftems  of  Gilliftowers  burnt,  in  a 
place  fo  haded,  as  to  have  only  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Sun  :  they  muft 
not  be  fown  too  clofe,  and  the  fame 
Compound  is  to  be  ftfted  over  them 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  When  the 
Plant  is  grown  to  a  con ftderable  height, 
which  will  be  in  Auguji  or  September 
fol  owing,  they  are  to  be  removed  in¬ 
to  Beds  of  a  good ‘Soil,  at  Full-Moon, 
where  they  muft  ftaqd  till  they  flow¬ 
er.  Thefe  Seedlings  come  up  feme- 
times  with  3  and  at  other  times  with 
4  Leaves,  tho’  the  mofthave  but  2.. 

GILLY-FLO  WER-APPLE; 
is  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  thick  rind,  and 
hard  core ;  his  well  ftriped,  lafts  long, 
and  is  good  for  Cyder,  making  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mixture. 

G I  M  M  E  R-L  A  M  B  or  G  A  M- 
MER-LAMB,  a  Country- word  for 
an  Ewe  or  Female  Lamb. 
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GINGER,  a  Root  that  creeps  a* 
long  upon  the  Ground,  with  Knots 
andjoynts,  having  a  tafte  like  Pepper; 
it  is  brought  from  Calicut  in  the  Eaft- 
Indles ,  both  dry,  and  preferv'd  green 
with  Sugar. 

G I  N  G  E  R-B  READ;  to  prepare 
it  after  the  beft  manner,  take  a  pound 
of  Jordan- Almonds ,  a  penny  white 
Loaf  grated  and  lifted  among  the  Al¬ 
monds  when  blanched,  and  beat  them 
well  together  ;  that  done,  add  an 
ounce  of  Ginger  (craped  fine,  Liquo - 
rift)  and  Anife-feeds  in  Powder,  of  each 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  pour  in  2  or 
3  Spoonfuls  of  Rofe-'water,  and  make 
all  up  into  a  Pafte  with  half  a  pound 
of  Sugar  ;  mould,  and  rowl  it  thin, 
then  print  and  dry  it  in  a  Stove.  Thus 
Ginger-bread  may  fee  made  of  Sugar- 
pafte,  putting  Sugar  fufficient  to  it, 
that  will  keep  all  the  Year  round. 

GIRDLE- WHEEL  or  SMALL- 
W  H.EE  L.  a  fort  of  Wheel,  fo  little, 
that  a  Gentlewoman  may  hang  it  at 
her  Girdle  or  Apron-ftring,  and  Spin 
with  ir,  tho’  (lie  be  walking  about.  Ir 
is  made  of  Wood,  Brafs,  and  Iron, 
having  2  Wheels  with  Nuts  on  the 
Spindles,  with  feveral  other  Giggam- 
bobs,  pleafing  Ladies  that  Love  not  to 
over-toil  themfelves  with  this  fort  of 
Work ;  and  it  may  properly  enough  be 
call’d,  A  httle  Wheel.  Its  parts  are 
thefe,  1.  The  S.ock,  to  which  all  the 
other  Work  is  fixed.  2.  The  Frame. 
3.  The  Foot.  4.  The  Pillars,  which 
hold  up  the  piece  wherein  the  Brafs- 
wheels  are.  y.  The  greater  Brafs- wheel 
that  has40  Teeth  in  it  and  turns  about, 

1 6.  The  lefler  Brafs- wheel  or  Nut,'  hav¬ 
ing  20  Teeth  therein,  which  turns  like- 
wife.  7.  The  fmall  Wheel  of  Wood. 
8.  The  Wheel-firing,  that  comes  from 
it  to  the  Feathers-  9.  The  Feathers, 
Spoal,  and  Wharve.  10.  The  DiftafF, 
having  a  ftandard  and  Crofs-piece.  1  r . 
The  Handle  and  Axle  tree.  12.  The 
Hooks,  by  which  it  hangs  to  the 
Apron-ftring  or  Girdle. 

G.  IRK  IN,  a  fmall  Cucumber  of 
an  ill  fhape,  which  is  us’d  for  prefer* 
,ving  about  the  end  of  October. 
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G I  R  L  E,  (among  Hunters)  a  Roe¬ 
buck  of  2  Years. 

GIRTH,  a  kind  of  Saddle  buckled 
on  under  a  Horfe’s  Belly ;  alfo  a  Sad¬ 
dle  that  is  buckled  and  compieat  for 
Ufe:  Alfo  a  Term  us’d  by  Cock-maf- 
ters,  for  theCompafs  of  a  Cock’s  Bo¬ 
dy.  See  Handling . 

GIRTH- WEB,  that  Stuff  of 
which  the  Girths  of  a  Saddle  are 
made. 

G LA D D ON  or  GLADWIN, 
an  Herb  whole  Flower  refcmbles  the 
Ilower-deduce,  and  which  is  otherwife 
call’d  Spurge- wort. 

G  LAD  E  R  or  SWO  R  D-G  RAS  S, 
a  kind  of  Sedge,  the  Leaves  of  which 
are  fhap’d  like  a  fmall  Sword. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  in 
South  Wales ,  a  Maritime  County,  lying 
between  Brecknock/hire  v  Northwards, 
th cSevern-Sea  Southward,  Montnouth- 
fhire  Eaftward,  and  Carmarthenshire 
Weft  ward.  It  contains  f4ooo  Acres 
of  Ground,  and  about  9640  Houfes. 
The  Air  here  is  temperate;  the  North 
part  mountainous,  barren  and  unplea- 
fan  t  ;  the  South'fide  defcendings  by 
degrees,  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  fruitful 
Plain,  repleniftred  with  good  Towns; 
the  chief  whereof  is  Cardiff,  which 
eledts  one  Burgefs  to  ferve  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  Shire  chufes  only  one 
Knight  for  that  purpofe. 

GLAND  or  GLANDULE,  a 
Kernel  or  fpungy  Subftance  in  the 
Fleflu 

G  LA  N  D  E  R  S,  a  loathfome  Dif- 
eafe  in  Horfes,  and  withal  fo  infe<ftious, 
that  it  will  feize  on  others,  which 
Hand  near  one  that  has  it;  proceeding 
at  firft  from  Heats  and  Colds :  It  be¬ 
gins  with  a  thin  Rheum,  that  gets  up 
to  the  Head,  fettles  about  the  Brain, 
and  fo  vents  itfelf  at  the  Noftrils ; 
growing  thick  er  and  thicker,  till  .it  be 
of  a  yellowifti  Colour  like  Butter, 
which  is  then  very  hard  to  cure ;  but 
if  it  come  to  a  tough,  ftirny  Subftance 
of  a  green  Colour,  and  ftinks  much, 
having  run  fome  Months  with  reddifh 
Specks  in  it,  there  is  little  hope;  for 
’tis  moft  certain  by  thofe  Symptoms 
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|  that  the  Lungs  are  ulcerated.  This 
Diftemper  is  generally  accompany’d 
with  one  or  more  Glands  or  Kernels 
faften'd  to  the  Bone  between  the  two 
Jaw  bones;  fo  that  in  the  beginning, 
endeavours,  may  be  us’d  to  refolve  the 
Kernel,  before  it  comes  to  an  extreme 
hardnefs,  by  applying  a  Poultice  pro¬ 
per  for  this  purpofe;  which  fee  under 
that  Head. 

For  the  Cure,  1.  In  a  lefs  malig¬ 
nant  fort  of  Glanders ,  the  following 
Method  may  be  try ’d ;  “  Take  an 
c<  ounce  of  Brafil  Tobacco  cut  fmall, 

and  infule  it  6  hours  in  a  quart  of 
<£  good  Brandy  ;  Strain  the  Liquor 
gently  thro’  a  Clout,  and  injedf  half  a 
Glafs  of  it  into  the  Horfe’s  Noftrils, 
when  you  have  firft  taken  up  his  2 
Neck-Veins,  2  Fingers-breadth  beneath 
the  ufual Bleeding-place;  keeping  him 
•  bridled  4  hours  before  and  2  after  the 
;Inje6iion,  and  walking  him  a  quarter 
;of  an  hour  in  your  hand,  as  foon  as 
i  he  has  taken  it.  This  Remedy  may 
be  repeated  every  Morning,  or  every 
2d,  3d,  or  4th  Morning,  in  greater  or 
leffer  Dofes,  proportionably  to  the  a- 
bundance  of  the  Evacuation,  the  lofs 
of  Appetite,  and  beating  in  the  Flanks, 
which  require  greater  Intervals,  and  a 
fmaller  quantity.  If  this  caufes  too  great 
a  Difturbance  in  the  Horfe’s  Body,  you 
“  may  infufe  2  ounces  ofTobaccoina 
“  Quart  of  Oil-Olive,  letting  it  ftand 
“  upon  hot' Allies  all  Night;  and  in  the 
“  Morning,  fquirtin  half  aGlafsful  of 
“  the  ftrained  Liquor,  luke-warm,  at 
“  eachNoftril.  In  purfuingthisorany 
other  Method,  you  muft  ftill  remem¬ 
ber  to  promote  the  Difcharge  by  the 
Noftrils,  at  the  Decreafe  of  the  Moon, 
and  to  ftrengthen  Nature  with  Cordi¬ 
als  upon  its  Encreafe,  and  during  the 
ufe  of  evacuating  Remedies,  to  keep 
the  Horle  to  a  moiftemng  Diet,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Bran  foak’d  or  fcalded, 
which  is  more  eafily  digefted  than 
Oats.  2.  After  Bleeding  and  drying 
up  the  Humours,  mingle  a  fufficient 
I  quantity  of  Honey  with  the  Horfe’s 
Oats^  rubbing  them  well  together  be¬ 
tween  your  Hands ;  and  thus  continue 

feeding 
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feeding  him  Morning  and  Evening, 
till  you  find  his  Nofe  ceafe  running. 
3.  Otherwife  “  Take  new  made 
“  Chamber-lye,  with  the  belt  and 
“•ftrongeft  White-wine  Vinegar,  ot 
“  each  half  a  pint,  and  2  or  3  Spoon- 
46  fuls  of  Muftard-feed  made  up  into 
“  Mufiard  with  Vinegar,  which  mult 
be  well  ground,  ana  your  Vinegar 
and  Chamber  lye  put  thereto,  ftirring 
all  throughly  together ;  then  take  an 
equal  quantity  of  Iar  and  Bay-Salt , 
and  having  incorporated  them,  put  as 
much  thereof  into  3  Egg- Ih ells,  as  they 
can  hold,  the  Yolks  and  Whites  firlt 
taken  out.  That  done,  lead  your 
Horfe  out  of  the  Stable,  being  kept 
to  a  fpare  Diet  over  Night,  and  ride 
him  firft  till  he  begin  to  fweat  ;  where¬ 
upon  give  him  the  3  Egg-lhells  fill’d 
with  the  faid  Tar  and  Salt,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  throw  down  an  Hornful 
of  the  Chamber-lve,  Vinegar  and  Muf- 
tard,  and  half  a  horn  of  it  at  each 
Noftril ;  Then  riding  him  again  as  be¬ 
fore,  clothe  him  warm,  litter  him  well, 
and  let  him  Hand  upon  the  Trench 
till  3  or  4  a  Clock,  atthatlnftant,  give 
him  a  warm  Malh,  repeat  this  Medi¬ 
cine  every  2d  or  3d  Day  3  or  4 times, 
and  you’ll  find  it  an  infallible  Cure  : 
But  before  you  make  ufe  of  it,  his 
Body  mult  be  prepared  with moifierid 
Bran,  as  alfo  'afterwards  with  a  Glifter 
and Goofe-feathers.  4.  Among  many 
others,  this  is  reputed  a  fovereign  Re¬ 
medy.  Take  afmall  Faggot  made  with 
green  Boughs  of  the  AJh-tree ,  and  fet  it 
on  Fire  in  a  Chimney-corner  clean 
fwept  for  that  purpofe;  then  having 
ready  a  Gallon  of  the  belt  Ale  that 
can  be  got,  quench  fo  much  of  the 
burning  Coal,  as  will  make  it  pretty 
thick  5  that  done,  ftrain  it  thro’  a  Lin- 
nen-Cloth  into  fome  convenient  Vef- 
fel,  and  repeat  the  Work  to  render 
the  Liquor  the  ftronger,  by  quenching  ; 
frefh  Coals  therein  1  fo  ftrain  the  Li- 1 
quor  from  the  Coals,  as  before;  and 
when  ’tis  cold  (for  it  will  quickly 
fourj  put  it  intoa  Bottle  clofeftopped 
up :  When  you  ate  about  to  ufe  it, 
Brake  the  Bottle,  to  make  it  all  alike.; 
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pour  odt  as  much  as  you  think  fit, 
and  put  a  fmall  Drenching-horn  full 
of  it  luke-warm  into  each  of  the 
Horfe’s  Noftrils,  if  he  runs  at  both, 
otherwife  one  will  ferve.  This  do 
Morning  and  Evening,  and  ride  him 
gently  after  the  taking  of  ir,  about  an 
Hour ;  then  let  him  feed  a  while  upon 
Hay,  and  after  that  you  may  give  him 
fome  of  the  Drink,  keeping  h  m  in 
the  Stable;  3  or  4  quarts  of  this  Li¬ 
quor  will  compleat  the  Cure  :  After 
having  given  him  the  faid  Drink  near 
a  Week  together,  let  him  reft,  forbear¬ 
ing  to  give  him  any  more  for  a  Day 
or  2.  If  the  Horle  be  ftrong  and  fif¬ 
ty,  ’tis  requifite  before  the  Drink  is 
adminifter’d  to  fcour  his  Body,  to 
which  end,  take  an  ounce  of  the  beft 
Barbadoes  Aloes ,  beat  it  very  fine  and 
mix  it  well  with  frejh  Butter ;  that 
done,  divide  the  Whole  into  3  parts, 
and  cover  every  Part  all  over  with 
Butter,  as  big  as  a  Wafti-bail;  then 
give  them  the  Horfe  in  a  Morning 
falling,  upon  the  pointof  a  Stick,  and 
ftir  him  a  little  .alter  it;  fo  bring  him 
into  the  Stable,  keep  him  warm,  and 
let  him  faft  2  or  3  hours ;  at  laft,  let 
him  have  a  Malh  of  Malt,  and  after 
that  fome  Hay,  5.  Another  Remedy 
for  the  Glanders  is  this,  “  Take  the 
“  id  Bark  of  the  Elder-tree,  that  grows 
“  in  watery  Places  cut  fmall,  and  put 
“  it  into  a  3  quart  Pot,  till  it  be  a  3d 
“  part  full;  adding  2  quarts  of  Water; 
a  boil  all  together  to  the  Confumpti- 
“  on  of  one  half,  and  ftir  it  from 
“  time  to  time:  Then  pouring  in  a- 
“  nother  quart,  confume  that  too, 
“  prefs  out  the  remaining  Iquart,  and 
“  diffojve  half  a  pound,  of  Oil-Qiivp 
“  in  the  ftrained  Liquor.  Squirt  up 
half  a  pint  of  this  Liquor  into  the 
Horfe’s  Noftrils,  and  give  him  the 
reft  to  drink,  walking  him  afterwards 
abroad  inhisCloaths  for  half  an  hour. 
This  Remedy  may  be  repeated  after 
8  Days,  and  forqetimes  compafles  the 
Cure ;  otherwife  it  never  produces  any 
dangerous  Effedi.  6.  If  the  Glanders 
are  curable,  the  following  Medicine 
will  do  the  buiincfs;  ;bnt  if  they  be 
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incurable,  and  the  Lungs  quite  cor¬ 
rupted,  it  will  kill  the  Horfe  ;  “  Take  of 
“  Oriental  Caftor  beat,  grofs  an  ounce, 
Gentian  likewife  bear,  and  Savin 
chopt  Jmall,'  of  each  an  ounce  and 
a  half ;  boil  them  in  5  quarts  of 
firong  Vinegar  to  3;  and  as  foon  as 
the  Liquor  is  cold  ftrain  it  thro’  a 
Linnen- cloth.  Give  the  HorL  a 
quart  of  this  Liquor,  after  he  has 
Rood  bridled  3  hours,  covering  him 
up  in  the  Stable,  and  not  hindr’inghim 
to  lye  down;  then  walk  him  half  an 
hour;  When  he  recovers  his  Stomach,  ] 
('which  will  happen  in  2  or  3  days)  i 
give  him  another  quart  in  like  man- ! 
ner,  and  after  that  another,  when  he  j 
comes  to  have  an  Appetite  again.  J 
This  Remedy  will  caufe  a  great  com- 1 
motion  in  Iris  Body;  but  if  he  does[! 
not  cough  up  part  of  his  Lungs,  and ! 
only  runs  at  the  Noftrils,  an  unbloody ! 
and  not  greenifh  Matter,  you  need  not  j 
defpair.  In  this  Cafe,  as  well  as  in  all ; 
other  Difeafes  incident  to  Horfes,  E-  \ 
metickkVine  is  very  proper;  which  fee 
under  that  Head. 

Sheep  are  likewife  fubjed  to  this  Di- 
Remper,  which  is  a  fniveling  at  the  Nofe 
proceeding  from  the  Lungs,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Blood-letting  nor  Drinks  can  re¬ 
medy;  if  therefore  it  continue!  Days 
or  more,  ’tis  moft  advifeable  to  fepa- 
rate  and  kill  the  Sheep  for  the  others, 
as  well  Male  as  Female,  are  fo  nice, 
that  in  Fuelling  where  the  infected 
one  has  fnivelled,  they  are  fuddenly 
taken  with  the  fame  Evil:  In  order  to 
the  Curing  of  it,  fome  apply  a  Stick, 
and  therewith  take  out  all  the  foul 
Matter,  they  can  get,  and  fo  cleanfe 
their  Sheep  from  time  to  time,  as  there 
is  occafion;  while  others  give  them 
the  Juice  of  Betony ,  with  honyed 
Wafer:  The  Kerb  called  Bucks-Beard , 
Lamped  and  given  in  Wine,  is  alfo 
very  good  againft  all  .Cold,  orPhlegm, 
in  any  part  of  their  Bodies 

GLANDULOUS  ROOTS, 
(among  Hnbalifts)  thofe  Roots  that 
grow  Kernel-like,  and  are  fatten'd  to 
gether  by  fmall  Fibres  or  Threads. 

G  L  A  S  S,  a  tranfparent  Subitance 
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made  by  Art  of  white  glittering  Flints 
mixt  with  Sal  Alkali  or  the  Herb  Glafs- 
zuort ;  or  for  common  Glafs  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Fern-afhes,  Sang,  Pebbles,  <&c. 
melted  together  into  one  Body,  by 
means  of  Fire. 

GLASS  BELLS,  ufed  in  Gar¬ 
dening  to  cover  Plants  during  cold 
Weather  in  Winter,  and  to  cherifh  and 
draw  early  Plants  in  the  Spring,  as  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Melons,  ctt. 

GLAZIER,  an  Artificer  that 
works  or  deals  in  Glafs.  This  Work 
is  ufually  done  by  the  Foot-fquare; 
common  Englijh  Glafs  is  6  d.  a  Foot; 
Trench  Glafs,  1  s.  and  Crown-glafs,  1  s . 
6d.  a  Foot:  To  take  down  a  Quarry 
of  Glafs  to  fcour,  folder,  band,  and  to 
fetup  again,  is  3  half-pence  a  Foot. 

G  L  E  A  D  or  G  L  F.  D  E,  a  fort  of 
Kite,  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

GLEAM,  a  Ray  or  Beam  of 
Light;  Among  Falconers,  a  Hawk  is 
faid  To  Gleam ,  when  lFe  calls  or 
throws  up  Filth  from  her  Gorge. 

GLEBE  or  GLEBE-LAND, 
Church-Land,  moft  commonly  taken 
for  Land  belonging  to  a  Parifh-Church, 
orParfonage,  befides  the  Tithe ;  from 
the  Latin  Wor dGleba,  i.  e.  a  Turf  or 
Clod  of  Earth. 

GLISTER  or  CLYSTER,  a 
fluid  Medicine  convey’d  into  the  Bow¬ 
els  by  the  Fundament:  Of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  forts,  fome  to  eafe  Griefs, 
•and  to  allay  the  ftiarpnefs  of  Humours ; 
fome  to  Bind,  fome  to  Purge,  others 
to  heal  Ulcers,  being  ufually  com¬ 
pounded  of  4  Things,  viz-  Decodi- 
ons,  Drugs,  Oils,  or  fome  undious 
Matter,  and  divers  Salts;  but  to  par¬ 
ticularize  the  preparing  of  a  few  for 
Diftempers  in  Horfes.  1.  For  a  Cof- 
tive  Body,  that  cannot  dung,  take 
the  Fat  of  Beef-Broth  a  pint  and  a 
half,  of  Englifh  Honey  half  a  pint,  ad¬ 
ding  2  Drams  of  white  Salt ;  which 
mix  well  together,  and  adminifter 
blood-warm,  dapping  the  Horfe’s  Tail 
clofe  to  his  Tuel,  there  hold  it  for 
half  an  hour  at  leaft,  and  if  it  will 
not  work,  trot  him  about  eaffly  for 
half  an  hour;  that  done,  fet  him  up 
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warm  cloathed  and  littered,  and  let 
him  ftand  upon  his  Drench  4  or  y 
Hours  ;  during  which  time  he  will 
Purge  kindly  :  Then  unbit  him  and 
give  him  fweet  Hay,  after  that  a  Mafh 
of  Malt,  and  an  hour  after  that  white 
Water,  but  let  him  drink  no  cold  Wa¬ 
ter.  2.  Another  Receipt  to  the  lame 
purpofe  is,  to  take  Pellitory  2  handfuls, 
or,  for  want  thereof,  as  much  Melilot, 
and  if  that  cannot  be  got,  the  lame 
quantity  of  Camomile ,  which  boil  to  a 
deception,  add  Verjuice  and  Sallet-Oil , 
of  each  half  a  pint,  with  4  ounces  of 
Honey,  2  of  CaJJia  mixed  together,  and 
apply  it  blood -warm  Glifter-wife.  3. 
For  a  Reftringent  Gltfier ,  take  of  the 
aforefaid  Decottion,  1  pint,  and  as  much 
of  Milk  as  it  comes  warm  from  the 
Cow ;  put  thereto  the  Yolks  of  3  new- 
laid  Eggs,  well  beaten,  and  mixed  with 
the  faid  Lqiuor  5  give  it  your  Horfe 
blood-warm,  if  he  empties  himfelf  too 
much.  4.  For  a  fat  Horle  that  cannot 
be  kept  clean,  take  3  handfuls  of  Mal¬ 
lows  Marfh- Mallow-Roots  cleanfed  and 
bruifed,  and  Violet  Leaves,  of  each  2 
handfuls  ;  3  Spoonfuls  of  Flax~[eecl,  as 
many  of  the  Cloves  of  White  Lilly  Roots , 
as  you  can  hold  in  your  hand.  Boil 
theie  Ingredients  in  fair  Water  from  a 
Gallon  to  a  Quart,  ftrain  out  the  Li¬ 
quor.  and  add  an  ounce  of  Sena,  which 
mult  be  infufed  or  fteeped  in  the  Li¬ 
quor  3  hours,  Handing  upon  hot  Em¬ 
bers  j  then  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  Sallet- 
Oil.  and  being  blood-warm,  adminifter 
it.  y.  Incafeot  adefperateSicknefs,take 
the  Oils  of  Dill ,  Camomile,  Violets,  Caf- 
fia,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  and  of  brown 
Sugar-candy,  in  Powder,  3  ounces;' then 
boil  an  handful  of  Mallow  Leaves,  to  a 
DecodHon  of  fair  Water,  llrain  it,  and 
flip  in  all  the  fore-mentioned  Ingredi¬ 
ents  5  in  order  to  give  theGlifter  blood- 
warm.  6.  Againft  the  Peftilence  and 
all  Fevers,  take  of  the  Pulp  of  Coloquin 
tida,  without  the  Seed  and  Skin,  half 
an  ounce  ,  3  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
Gum  Dragant ;  Centaury  and  Wormwood , 
of  each  an  handful  ;  of  Cafioreum,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  •,  which  boil  in  3 
quarts  of  Water  to  a  quart  ;  Then  llrain 
*nd  dihblye  in  the  Broths  of  Qerologm-\ 
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dinum  3  ounces  of  White  Salt  3  Drams 
of  Sallet-Oil  half  a  pint,  and  adminifter 
it  luke-warm.  7.  For  the  Colick,  take 
of  Salt  Water ,  and  new-made  Brine,  2 
pints,  diftolve  therein  a  pretty  quantity 
of  Soap ,  and  give  it  as  before. 

As  to  Glifters  in  general,  before  you 
give  any  be  Pure  to  rake  the  Horfe,  to 
anoint  the  Pipe  with  Sallet-Oil,  and  to 
flip  it  in  and  out  gently  by  degrees  : 
But  farther,  it  mull  be  kept  in  above 
half  an  hour,  and  adminiller’d  blood- 
warm  ;  neither  fliould  the  Horfe  drink 
any  cold  Water  in  a  Day  or  2  after 
but  let  it  be  either  a  fweet  Mafh  or  elfe 
white  Water.  In  order  to  give  a  Glif- 
ter,  a  large  Syringe  made  on  purpofe  is 
more  convenient  than  a  .Horn,  becaufe 
the  Horle  receives  it  better  without  fo 
much  as  needing  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Stable,  and  being  lefs  moved,  he  will 
have  the  lefs  cauieto  render  it  too  foam 

G  LOBE,  a  round  Body,  every  part 
of  whofe  Surface  is  equally  diftantfiona 
a  point  within.it,  call’d  its  Center. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE,  a  large 
Inland-County,  bounded  on  theEall  by 
Wirwickfhire,  and  Oxfordfhire ,  on  the 
Weft  by  Monmouthfhire ,  and  Hereford - 
fhire,  by  Worcefierfhire  Northwards,  and 
Southwards  by  Wiltflyire  and  Somerfet - 
Jhire  5  being  about  yo  Miles  in  length 
from  North-Eaft  to  South-Eaft,  and 
near  2 6  in  breadth;  in  which  compafs*. 
his  faid  to  contain  800000  Acres  of 
Ground,  and  about  26760  Houfes  ;  the 
whole  is  divided  into  30  Hundreds, 
wherein  are  28  Parifhes,  and  27  Mar¬ 
ket-Towns,  3  of  which  are  priviledged 
to  fend  Members  to  Parliament. 

This  is  a  pleafant  and  fruitful  Coun¬ 
try  ;  the  Eaftem  part  of  it  fwelled  into 
Hills  called  Cotfkold,  teed  innumerable 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  whofe  Wocll  is  much 
commended  for  its  finenels  :  The  mid¬ 
dle  part  cordifts  of  a  fertile  Plain,  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Severn  :  The  Weftern 
Parts,  where  the  Foreft  of  Dean  lies, 
are  much  covered  with  Woods  ;  and, 
whereas  anciently  the  Valleys  of  this 
•County  were  fill’d  with  Vineyafds,  they 
are  now  turned  into  Orchards,  which 
afford  plenty  of  Cider.  As  for  the  Ri- 
!  vers,  next  the  Severn,  which  erodes  the 
I  X  4  Country 
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Country  from  North  to  Souths  herds, 
the  Anon,  that  feparates  it  from  ',SomerA 
fetfhire,  the  Wy$  which  fevers  it  in  part' 
from  Monmouthfhire ,  betides  the  Stroud 
and  the  ifis  ;  all  which  afford  great  plen¬ 
ty  of  Filh  ;  and  the  Severn  moreefpeci- 
ally,  abundance  of  Salmon  :  The  moft 
remarkable  Part  here,  is  the  Forejl  of 
Dean ,  that  lies  Weft  ward  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  is  reckon'd  to 
be  20  Miles  long,  and  3  broad;  a  Place 
formerly  much  more  woody  than  it  is 
at  prefent  ;  the  Iron- works  that  are  here., 
having  confiimd  a  good  part  of  the 
Timber  :  For  natural  Rarities,  no*-  to 
enter  upon  fuch  particulars,  as  the  Cy- 
l  in  dry  cal- St  ones  at  Badminton ,  as  alio  the 
Swallow- holes,  (as  they  call  them)  where 
the  Waters  fall  into  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  and  are  feen  no  more,  we  fhall 
here  only  take  notice  of  the  Star- Stones 
at  Lffngton,  a  Mile  from  Glocejler, 
which  are  about  the  breadth  of  a  Silver 
Penny,  and  the  thicknefs  of  an  half 
Crown,  fiat,  and  five-pointed  like  a 
Star  ;  they  are  of  a  green ifh  colour,  and 
the  flat  Tides  of  them  naturally  engra¬ 
ven  in  fine  Works,  as  one  Mullet  within 
another. 

GLUE,  a  well  known  Compound 
in  ufe  among  fo  many  Artificers,  is 
made  by  boiling  the  Sinews  of  Sheeps- 
trotters,  parings  of  raw  Hides,  <&c.  to 
a  Jelly,  and  ftraining  it. 

GLUT,  a  great  quantity  of  any 
thing,  Fill,  or  fulnefs  of  Stomach.  A- 
mong  Falconers,  the  ilimy  fuhftance  that 
lyes  in  a  Hawk’s  Panne] . 

GNAT,  a  fmall  fort  of  flinging  Fly . 
See  Flies. 

GNATS  SATYRION.  See 
Orchis . 

GOAD,  a  pointed  Stick,  or  Rod 
with  a  fharp  Iron  pin  at  the  end  of  it. 
to  prick  Oxen  or  other  Cattle  forwards. 

GOA  RING.  See  Goring. 

GOATS,  are  a  kind  of  Cattle  that 
take  delight  in  Bufhes,  Briers,  Thorns, 
and  other  Trees,  rather  than  plain  Paf- 
ture-Ground's,  or  Fields  :  The  Buck 
Goat  has  under  their  Jaws,  -2  Wattles 
or  Tufts  like  a  Beard  ;  his  Body  fhould 
be  large,  his  Legs  great,  upright  Joynts, 
his  Neck  ‘plain  and  iliort,  his  Head  fmall. 
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Eyes  big,  Horns  large  and  beading;  his 
Hair  thick,  clean,  and  long,  being  in 
many  places  fhorn  to  make  Mantles  for 
Soldiers.  He  is  of  great  Heat,  and  alfo 
fo  knavifh,  that  he  will  not  fpare  to 
cover  his  Dam  ;  tho’  fhe  be  yet  Milch  ; 
thro’  which  Heat  he  foon  decays  ;  and 
before  he  is  6  Years  Old,  is  nigh  fpent. 
The  Female  Goat  alfo  refembles  the 
Male,  and  is  valued  if  fhe  have  large 
Teats,  a  great  Udder,  hanging  down 
Ears,  and  no  Horns,  at  leaft  very  fmall 
ones.  There  fhould  not  be  above  100 
of  them  in  one  Herd  ;  and  in  buying, 
’tis  better  to  buy  together  out  of  1 
Company  or  Herd,  than  to  chufe  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  and  companies,  that  fo  being 
led  to  their  Pafture,  they  may  not  fe- 
parate,  and  they  will  better  agree  in 
their  Houfes;  r he  Floor  of  which ou  ght 
to  be  paved  with  Stone,  or  elfe  natu¬ 
rally  to  be  of  Gravel,  for  they  are  fo 
hot,  they  muft  have  no  Litter  under 
them,  yet  are  to  be  kept  very  clean. 

Now,  the  chief  time  to  have  them 
coupled  or  cover’d  with  the  Buck,  is  in 
Autumn,  before  the  Month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  that  fo  againft  the  Leaf  and  Grafs 
fpring  frefh  and  tender,  they  may  Kid, 
and  bring  forrh  their  Young  the  bet¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  have  more  Grafs,  and  yield 
the  more  Milk  :  They  are  very  proli- 
fick,  fometimes  bringing  forth  2  and 
fometimes  3  Kids  at  once  ;  the  Bucks 
muft  be  a  little  corrected  and  keptlow, 
ro  abate  the  Heat  and  Lafcivioufnefs  of 
their  Natures  ;  but  young  Does  fhould 
be  allow’d  to  have  abundance  of  Milk  : 
Neither  fhould  you  give  any  Kid  to  a 
Goat  of  a  year  or  2  years  old  to  Nourifh, 
for  fuch  as  they  bring  within  the  iaid 
time,  are  improper  for  it.  You  muft: 
keep  your  Goats  no  longer  than  8  Years, 
becaufe  that  being  by  that  time  fore 
weaken'd  by  often  bearing,  they  will 
become  Barren.  Thefe  Animals  require 
almoft  nothing  that  is  chargeable  to 
keep  them ;  for  they  Broufe  and  Feed 
wholly  together  as  Sheep  do,  and  climb 
up  Mountains  againft  the  heat  of  the 
Sun,  with  great  force;  but  they  are  not 
fo  fit  to  be  about  Houfes  as  Sheep,  as 
being  more  hurtful  to  all  manner  of 
Herbs  and  Trees.  For  their  Diftem- 
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pers,  except  in  a  very  few  particulars, 
they  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Sheep, 
which  may  be  feen  under  their  feveral 
Heads. 

The  chief  Profit  of  them  is  their 
Milk,  which  is  efteem’d  the  greateft 
Nourifher  of  all  Liquids  (Womens  Milk 
only  excepted)  and  the  moft  Comfort¬ 
able  to  the  Stomach  ;  fo  that  in  barren 
Countries  it  is  often  mix’d  with  other 
Milk  for  the  making  of  Cheefe,  where 
there  is  not  a  fufficient  flock  of  Cows. 
The  young  Kids  alfo  are  very  good 
Meat,  and  may  be  manag’d  in  all  re- 
fpe£ts  after  the  fame  manner  as  Lambs. 

GOATS-BEARD,  (in  Greek,  Tra- 
gopogon )  an  Herb  with  long  flaring 
Leaves,  thev  Root  of  which  boil’d  is 
counted  delicious  Food;  it  is  alio  excel¬ 
lent  eaten  raw  in  Sallets,  being  very  nu¬ 
tritive,  profitable  for  the  Breaft  and  re- 
florative  in  Confumptiops. 

GOATSRUE,  ap  Herb  that  has 
Leaves  fomewhat  like  Vetches,  but  of 
a  lighter  Colour :  It  preferves  the  Heart 
from  Panting,  and  the  effect  of  melan¬ 
choly  Vapours,  being  alfo  good  againft 
Poifon,  Peftilence,  and  the  Small-Pox. 

GODIVOE,  a  delicious  farce  made 
of  Veal  and  feveral  other  forts  of  Meats 
or  Fifh. 

GOFFE.  See  Gepffl 

GQING-TO-THE-VAULT,  an 
Expreflion  us’d  by  Hunters ,  withrefped: 
to  an  Hare,  which  fometimes,  thoJ  fel- 
dom,  takes  the  Ground  like  a  Coney. 

GODWITS  j  as  alfo  Knots ,  Gray - 
Plovers,  and  Curlews  ;  being  Fowl  e- 
fieem’d  of  all  others  the  dantyeft  and 
deareft,  are  effectually  fed  with  good 
Chilter-wheat,  and  Water  given  them 
thrice  a  day,  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night  :  But  to  have  them  extraordina¬ 
ry  j  take  fome  of  the  fineft  drefs’d 
Wheat-meal,  and  mingling ic  with  Milk, 
let  it  be  made  into  aPafte,  andconftant- 
3y  as  you  knead  it,  fprinkle  thereon  the 
Grains  of  fmall  Chnter-Wheat,  till  the 
Pafte  be  fully  mixt  therewith  :  Then 
make  it  up  into  little  Pellets,  and  dip¬ 
ping  them  in  Water,  give  to  every 
Fowl  according  to  his  bignefs,  that  his 
Gorge  be  well  filled  ;  and  continuing  to 
do  thus  as  often  as  you  find  his  Gorge 
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empty,  in  one  Fortnight  they’ll  be  fed 
beyond  meafure;  nay,  withthefe  Crams, 
any  kind  of  Fowl  whatever  may  be  fat¬ 
ten’d. 

GOLD-FINCH,  a  Seed-Bird,  of 
a  very  rare  and  curious  Colour  ;  and 
were  they  not  fo  plentiful,  would  be 
highly  efteem’d  among  us.  They  are 
ufually  taken  about  Michaelmafs ,  and 
will  foon  become  tame  $  but  differ  very 
much  in  their  Tunes;  for  fomeof.them 
Sing  after  one  fafbion,  and  fome  after 
another  :  They  commonly  breed  in  the 
Upper-end  of  Plum-trees,  making  their 
Nefls  of  the  Mofs  that  grows  upon  Ap¬ 
ple-trees,  and  of  Wooll ;  Quilting  the 
infide,  with  all  forts  of  Hairs  they  find 
upon  the  Ground.  They  breed  3  times 
a  Year,  and  you  muft  take  the  Young 
with  the  Neft  about  10  days  old  j  they 
are  to  be  fed  in  this  manner  :  Take 
fome  of  the  beff  Hemp-feed,  and  beat 
it  very  fine  in  a  Mortar  j  then  fife  it 
thro’  a  Sieve,  and  add  as  much  White- 
bread  as  Hemp-feed,  as  alfo  a  little  Flour 
of  Canary-feeds  ;  fo  with  a  fmall 
Stick  or  Quill,  take  up  as  much  as  the 
bignefs  of  a  white  Pea,  and  give  them 
3  or  4  bits  at  a  time.  It  fhould  be 
made  frefh  every  day  ;  and  ’tis  foon 
done,  when  the  Hemp-feeds  are  bruifed 
and  foftj  for  if  it  be  four,  it  will  im-' 
mediately  fpoil  their  Stomachs,  caufing 
them  to  caff  up  their  Meat,  and  then  it 
is  10  to  1  if  they  live.  Thefe  young 
Birds  muft  be  .carefully  kept  warm  till 
they  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are  very 
tender  j  yet  may  be  brought  up  to  any 
thing.  In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make 
your  Bird  dean  his  Bill  and  Mouth  j  if 
any  of  the  Meat  falls  upon  his  Feathers, 
take  it  off,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  Such  as  eat  Hemp-feed,  to  purge 
them,  fhould  have  the  Seeds  of  Melons, 
Succory,  and  Mercury  for  elfe,  let  them 
have  Lertice  and  Plaintain  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  When  there  is  no  need  of  Purg¬ 
ing,  give  them  2  or  3  times  a  Week, 
a  little  Sugar  or  Loam  in  their  Meat, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  their  Cage  3  lor  all 
Seeds  have  a  great  oilinefs,  fo  that  if 
they  have  not  fomething  to  dry  it  up, 
in  length  of  time  it  fouls  their  Stomachs, 
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and  puts  them  into  a  Flux,  which  is  of 
very  dangerous  Confequence. 

GOLD-SI  IC  E,  a  little  Spring  in  the 
Farifh  of  Grton  in  Wejimoreland ,  which 
continually  calls  up  fmall  thin  pieces 
of  a  Subllance  that  Ihincs  and  refembles 
Gold. 

G  O  L  D  E  N-R  O  D,  an  Herb  of  a 
cleanling  and  binding  Quality. 

GOLDEN-SULPHUR  of  Anti¬ 
mony.  See  Sulphur  of  Antimony. 

GOMER,  an  Hebrew  Meafure,  con¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  i  Gallon  or  more. 

GOOL,  (Statute  Law-word  j  a  breach 
in  a  Bank  or  Sea-Wall}  a  Paflage  worn 
by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  Tide . 
In  fome  Countries  it  is  alio  taken  for  a 
Trench  or  Ditch. 

GOOSE,  a  known  Fowl  ;  See 
Geefe  :  Alio  a  Taylor’s  Iron  to  prefs 
Seams  with  }  alfo  a  Paflage  or  Breach 
worked  by  the  Sea. 

GOOSE-FOOT,  aTort  of  com¬ 
partment  in  a  Garden,  which  is  a  fine 
Ornament.  It  has  always  Avenues  lead¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  thefe  Avenues  as  well  as 
other  Alleys  that  form  the  Goofe-foot  are 
either  green  Plots,  or  rolled  Walks,  with 
Trees  in  Ranks  along  the  fidesofthem. 
The  middle  of  it  is  commonly  a  Grafs 
Plot,  either  round  or  oval,  with  a  roll’d 
(Walk  about  it. 

GOOSE-BERRIES,  a  Fruit  fo 
called,  from  the  ufe  that  has  a  long  time 
been  made  of  them  in  thefCichen,  when 
green  Geefe  are  in  Seafon;  their  Bufhes 
are  raifed  from  Suckers,  of  which  you 
have  plenty  about  the  Roots  of  old 
Trees.  After  they  have  had  fome  years 
growth,  fufler  not  many  Suckers  to 
fpring  about  them,  neither  do  you  cut 
the  tops,  as  many  Gardiners  have  done, 
to  a  round  clofe  Bulk  }  by  which  means 
they  grow  fo  thick,  that  they  neither 
can  bear  nor  ripen  their  Fruit,  fo  well 
as  if  they  grew  taller  and  thinner.  Their 
peculiar  Enemy  is  a  kind  of  froall  green 
Caterpillers,  that  towards  May  and  June 
form  themfelves  on  the  back  part  of 
their  Leaves,  and  eat  them  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  thofe  little  Shrubs  remain  al¬ 
together  bare;  and  their  Fruit  being  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  great  heat  of  the  Sun,  is 
deflrpy’d  without  being  able  to  ripen. 
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Of  thefe  there  are  many  forts  and  co¬ 
lours,  among  which  the  White  Holland 
or  Butch  Goofe-berry  is  the  faired  and 
befl  bearer  of  all  others  ;  the  Berries  be¬ 
ing  large,  round,  fmooth,  tranfparent, 
and  well  tailed.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  of 
green  Goofe-berry ,  that  is  a  very  plea- 
fant Fruit}  th eEnglifh  yellow  Gooje-berry 
is  known  every  where,  and  fitteft  for 
culinary  Ufes  while  green  :  The  Hedge¬ 
hog  Goofe-berry  is  large,  well  tailed, 
and  very  hairy,  befides  fome  others  there 
are  not  worth  mentioning.  This  Fruit 
taken  in  its  right  time,  produces  a  de¬ 
licious  Wine,  very  proper  for  Summer 
Repafls  :  If  the  Berry  be  alfo  throughly 
prefled  with  an  addition  of  Water,  and 
well  fermented,  it  will  yield  in  Didd¬ 
ling,  the  bell  Brandy  of  any  other  of 
our  Fruits,  and  near  as  good  as  the  be£l 
French  Brandy. 

GOOSE-BERRY-WINE  }  to 
make  this  Wine,  the  Fruit  is  to  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  before  they  are  too  ripe}  and  for 
every  6  pounds  of  Goofe-berries  you 
fhould  take  i  pounds  of  Sugar,  and  z 
quarts  of  Water  :  The  Goofe-berries 
are  to  be  ftamped  and  fleeped  *in  the 
Water  24  hours}  that  done,  drain  them, 
and  put  the  Liquor  into  a  Veflel  dole 
dopp  d  up  for  z  or  3  Weeks  }  if  you 
find  it  to  be  fine,  draw  it  off,  otherwife 
let  it  dand  a  Fortnight  longer,  and  then 
draw  it  into  Bottles,  but  rack  it,  or 
ufe  Ifing-glafs  if  it  be  not  fufficientlf 
fine.  The  Berries  are  gather’d  by  others 
when  full  ripe,  who  ufe  the  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  Sugar  and  Water  }  but  do  not 
put  in  the  Sugar,  till  the  Liquor  be 
prefled  from  the  Goofe-berries,  after 
having  lain  in  deep  24  hours  and  by 
this  means  they  get  an  excellent  Wine  : 
The  Goofe-berry-skins  after  prefling, 
and  the  Lees  mixtof  any  drong  Liquor, 
alfo  the  Lees  of  Goofe-berries  them¬ 
felves,  make  admirable  Brandy.  Such 
as  are  defirous  to  have  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  Fruit,  may  add  more  Water  in 
this  manner  :  For  every  pound  of  ripe 
Fruit  ftampt,  take  a  quart  of  Spring- 
water,  and  a  quarter  or  a  pound  of  fine 
white  Sugar  }  boil  the  Water  and  Su¬ 
gar  together,  feum  it,  and  pour  in  the 
Juice  of  the  Fruit  j  when  the  Liquor  is 
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soil’d  again,  take  it  off  the  Fire,  pafs  it '  Gofhawht  and  flock  together  .*  The  Fe* 
hro’an  Hair-fieve,  and  when  throughly  male  is  the  bed;  and  tho’  there  be  fome 
:old,  'put  it  into  a  Steam-pot  ;  after  6  I  of  them  that  come  from  divers  foreign 
3r  7  days,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  Parts,  yet  there  are  none  better  than 
Bottles,  flipping  in  a  piece  of  Loaf-Su-  thofebred  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  As 
^ar  as  big  as  a  Nutmeg.  It  will  not -to  her  proportion  and  fhape,  fhe  ought 
be  fit  to  drink  under  a  quarter  of  a  to  have  a  fmallHead,  a  long  and  ffraight 
year,  and  will  keep  good  a  whole  year.  Face,  a  large  Throat,  great  Eyes,  deep 
Cherry-Wine  is  made  in  the  fame  man-  fet,  fhe  Apple  of  the  Eye  black,  iNares, 
r.  I  Ears,  Back,  and  Feet,  large  and  black  ; 

G  O  O  S  E-D  U  NG,  'has  been  repre-  a  black  long  Beak,  long  Neck,  big  Bread, 
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fented  by  the  Ancients,  as  extremely 
hurtful  both  to  Corn  and  Grafs,  and  is 
fo  counted  now  by  many,  as  alfo  very 
unhealthy  for  Cattle.  Indeed,  in  long 
Grafs  ready  to  Mow,  or  in  Corn  they’ll 
do  much  Mifchief,  by  treading  down 
and  eating  it ;  but  their  Dung  in  all  re- 
fpe£ls  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  Fowl 
whatfoever,  as  has  been  found  by  cer¬ 
tain  Experience,  ’Tis  much  of  the 


hardFlefh,  long  flefhy  Thighs,  the  Bone 
of  the  Leg  and  Knee  fhort,  long  large 
Pounces  and  Talons ;  fhe  ought  alfo  to 
grow  round  from  the  Stern  or  Train 
to  the  Bread:  forward.  The  Feathers 
of  the  Thighs  towards  the  Train,  fhould 
be  large,  and  the  Train-Feathers  fhort 
and  fofr,  fomewhat  tending  to  an  Iron- 
Mail,  The  Baril-Feathers  ought  to  be 
like  thofeof  the  Bread;  and  the  Covert- 


fame  Nature  with  Hens-dung,  and  alio  j  Feathers  of  the  Train,  fhould  be  fpot- 


us’d  in  fever al  Medicines  for  Horlesanu 
Cows. 

To  GORE,  to  prick,  to  pufh  at  or 
Wound  with  the  Horn  as  an  Ox  does. 
A]fo  a  Country-word  for  to  make  up  a 
Mow  or  Reak  of  Hay, 

GORING  :  When  any  Bead  has 
by  chance  been  Struck  or  Gored  by 
fome  of  his  Fellows  j  to  prevent  the 
riling  of  an  Impodume  or  Garget.  1 . 
Take  Ajhes  fine-lifted,  mix  them  with 
the  Ground  s  of  Ale  or  Beer,  making  it 
thick  like  Butter,  and  fo  lay  it  on  the 
Part.  2.  Another  Method  is  this  ;  put 
unflacked  Lime  beat  fine  to  the  laid 
Grounds  of  Ale,  mix  all  well  together, 
and  let  it  be  laid  on  as  before.  3.  A 
Plaider  of  Pitch  may  likewife  be  ap 
ply’d  to  the  grieved  Part  to  very  good 
purpofe. 

GORGE,  (in  Falconry)  that  part  of 
a  Hawk  which  fird  receives  the  Meat, 
and  is  call’d  the  Craw  or  Crop  in  other 
Fowl. 

GOSHAWK  or  GOSS  HAWK 
(q.  d.  Grofs  Hawk)  a  large  Hawk,  of 
•which  there  are  federal  forts,  differing 
in  goodnefs,  force,  and  hardinefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  their  choice 
in  Cawking  j  at  which  time  when 
Hawks  begin  to  fall  in  liking,  all  Birds 
of  prey  affemble  themfelves  with  the 


ted  and  full  of  black  Rundles,  I  but  the 
extremity  of  every  Train-Feather  fhould 
:>e  black-dreaked  ;  To  diftjnguifh  the 
drength  of  the  Bird,  do  but  tie'divers 
of  them  in  feveral  places  of  one  Cham¬ 
ber  or  Mew,  and  that  Hawk  that  Slifes 
and  Mews  highed  and  farthed  off  from 
her,  is  undoubtedly  the  dronged.  The 
Gofljawk  preys  upon  the  Phealant,  [Mal¬ 
lard,  Wik-Gooie,  Hare,  and  Coney  ; 
nay,  die  will  venture  to  feize  upon  a 
Kid  or  Goat  :  She  ought  to  be  kept 
with  care,  becaufe  fhe  is  very  choice 
and  dainty,  and  looks  to  have  a  nice 
hand  kept  over  her. 

Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  making 
the  Soar  or  Haggard  Gofoawks,  fird  run 
them  with  Jeffes,  Bewets,  and  Bells,  as 
foon  as  they  come  into  your  hands;  keep 
them  Seeied  for  fome  time,  hooding 
and  unhooding  them  often,  and  teach-? 
ing  them  to  feed  on  the  Fid  3  or  4, 
days,  or  till  they  have  left  their  Ra- 
magenefs,  and  become  gentle  ;  '  that 
done,  unfeel  them  at  night  by  Candler 
light,  caufe  them  to  tire  or  plume  upon 
a  Wing  or  Leg  of  a  Pullet,  taking  care 
to  deal  gently  and  mildly  with  them, 
till  you  have  won  and  throughly  mann'd 
them  :  Then  in  fome  pleafant  Field  give 
them  a  bit  or  2  hooded  on  your  Fid, 
and  the  like  unhooded  ;  after  which, 
l  cad 
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cal!:  them  down  fair  and  foftly  on  a 


Perch,  and  calling  in  Falconers  Terms, 
make  them  come  from  thence  to  your 
Tift,  and  feed  them  ;  next  day  you  may 
call  them  with  a  Creance  at  a  farther 
diftance,  feeding  them  as  before.  When 
you  find  your  Hawk  tradiable,  take  her 
on  your  Fift,  and  mounting  her  on 
Horfe-back,  Ride  with  her  an  hour  or 
2,  unhooding  and  hooding  her,  fome- 
times  giving  her  a  bit  or  2  in  light  of 
your  Spaniels,  that  fhe  may  not  be  afraid 
of  ’em.  This  done,  fet  her  on  a  Tree 
with  a  fhort  Creance  tied  to  her  Loins, 
and  going  10  yards  from  her  on  Horfe- 
back,  call  her  to  your  Fill,  according  to 
Art.  If  fhe  come  reward  her,  and  call 
her  up  again  to  the  Tree ;  then  throw 
out  a  dead  Puliet  at  fome  yards  diftance 
from  her,  and  if  fhe  fly  and  feize  it,  let 
her  feed  3  or  4  bits  upon  it  ;  in  the 
mean  time  ride  about  heron  Horfe-back, 
and  rate  back  your  Spaniels,  becaufe 
they  fhould  not  rebuke  her  at  firft;  then 
alight  and  take  her  gently  on  your  lift, 
feed  her,  hood  her,  and  let  her  plume  or 
tire. 

To  make  this  Bird  fly  to  the  Par¬ 
tridge,  carry  with  you  into  the  Field  a 
Train-Partridge,  and  unhooding  your; 
Hawk,  bear  her  gently  as  you  can;  but’ 
you  would  do  well  to  let  her  plume  or 
tire,  for  that  will  make  her  the  more 
eager  ;  Let  her  fly  if  the  Partridge 
fprmg  j  if  file  mark  1,  2,  3,  or  more 
on  the  Ground,  go  to  her  and  make  her 
take  Perch  on  fome  Tree  juft  by  5  and 
then  as  fbon  as  your  Spaniels  fpring  the 
Partridge,  you  mail  Cry,  How  it,  How  it, 
and  retrieve  it  a  fecond  time  ;  if  your 
Hawk  Kill  it,  feed  her  upon  the  fame; 
but  if  the  Spaniels  happen  to  take  the 
Partridge,  then  alight,  and  taking  it 
ipeedily  from  the  Dogs,  caft  it  out  to 
your  Hawk,  crying,  fVare  Hzwk ,  W.zre, 
and  let  her  feed  thereon  at  pleasure;  af¬ 
ter  which,  you  muft  not  fly  her  in  2 
days.  At  firft  you  are  to  do  with  her 
as  with  other  Hawks,  that  is, 
watch  her,  winning  her  to  feed,  to  the 
Hood,  to  the  Fi it,  <£pc.  That  done,  en 
ter  her  to  young  Partridges  till  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  both  Trees  and  Fields  become 
bare  and  empty,  and  then  you  may  en- 
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the  old  Raven,  fetting 


ter  her  to '  the  old  Raven,  fetting  hei 
fhort  and  eager;  if  fhe  Kill,  feed  her  up¬ 
on  the  Partridge  3  or  4  times,  and  this 
will  bring  her  to  perfe&ion.  If  your 
Hawk  be  a  good  Partridger,  let  her  not 
fly  at  the  Powt  or  Pheafant  ;  for  they 
not  flying  fo  long  as  the  Partridge;  and 
the  Go/hawk  coveting  eafe,  lhe  would 
always  delire  Ihort  flights. 

But  lince  ’tis  an  ufual  thing  for  this 
Bird  to  fly  at  a  Partridge,  and  yet  nei¬ 
ther  kill,  nor  fly  to  mark,  but  turnTa/7 
to  Tail ;  your  Spaniels  muft  be  call’d  in 
to  the  retrieve,  that  way  your  Hawk 
flew  the  Partridge,  and  the  Falconer  is 
to  draw  tliac  way  alfo,  carrying  a  quick 
Partridge  with  him ;  let  him  Caft  it  out 
to  her,  and  this  will  make  her  take  it 
to  be  the  fame  fhe  flew  at,  and  fo  caufe 
her  to  feize  it  and  feed  thereon,  and 
this  will  encourage  her  ;  if  the  next 
time  you  fly  her,  which  muft  be  the 
3d  day,  fhe  ferves  you  fo  again,  repeat 
the  fame  trick  ;  but  if  any  more,  fhe  is 
good  for  nothing. 

The  Goftjawk  alfo  (but  no  Tiercel) 
may  be  flown  to  the  River,  at  Mallard, 
Duck,  Goofe,  Hern,  &c.  for  which, 
make  her  to  the  Fift,  as  is  perfcribed  in 
her  making  to  the  Field;  then  carry  her 
into  the  Field  without  Bells,  and  with 
a  live  Duck,  which  muft  be  given  to 
one  in  the  Company,  who  is  to  hide 
himfelf  in  fome  Ditch  or  Pit,  with  the 
Duck  tied  to  a  Creance  ,  that  done* 
draw  near  him  with  your  Hawk  un¬ 
hooded  on  your  Fift,  and  giving  him 
fome  private  notice  to  throw  out  the 
Duck,  caft  off  the  Hawk;  if  fhe  take 
it  at  the  fource,  let  her  be  rewarded  and 
fed  with  a  reafonable  Gorge  :  Then 
taking  her  on  your' Fift,  let  her  tire  and 
plume  ypon  the  Leg  or  Wing  of  the 
Duck,  and  repeat  this  the  3d  day  ;  af¬ 
terwards  on  fome  Piafh  or  Pool  where 
Wild-fowl  lie,  exercife  her,  till  fhe  be 
throughly  nouzled  and  well  in  Blood, 
when  you  may  fly  her  twice  a  day  and 
feel  and  !  oitner.  But  for  a  more  fure  preierva- 
tion  of  her,  during  the  time  of  her 
flight  ;  efpecialiy  in  hot  Weather,  take 
a  pint  of  Red-ioie  Water,  which  put 
into  a  Bottle,  with  a  Stick  or  2  of  green 
Liquor  ifh  bruifed,  alfo  a  little  Mace,  and 
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the  quantity  of  a  Walnut  of  Su¬ 
gar-Candy,  and  draw  her  Meat  thro’ 
it  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  as  you  (hall 
fee  occalion  ;  which  befides  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  feveral  Difeafes,  give  your 
Hawk  a  large  breath,  and  gently  fcours 
her. 

And  farther,  in  order  to  fly  the  Wild 
Goofe  or  Crane  with  the  Gojhawk , 
when  you  have  found  out  where  fuch 
Birds  lie,  alight  and  carry  your  Hawk 
unhooded  behind  your  Horfe,  Talking 
towards  them  till  you  have  got  pretty 
nigh  them,  holding  down  your  Hawk 
covert  under  the  Horfe ’s  Neck  or  Bo¬ 
dy,  yet  fo  that  (he  may  fee  the  Fowl  ; 
then  you  muft  raife  them,  and  calling 
off  your  Hawk,  if  (be  kill,  reward  her. 
And  obfervc  here  upon  the  whole,  that 
if  you  can  fly  at  great,  negledf  the 
leffer  Flights,  which  will  make  your 
Hawk  the  bolder.  See  Mew. 

GOSLINGS,  or  young  Geefe  3 
after  they  are  hatched  you  fhould  keep 
them  in  the  Houfe  for  10  or  12  days, 
and  feed  them  with  Curds, fcalded  Chip- 
pings,  or  Barley-meal  in  Milk,  knod- 
ied  and  broken  ;  alfo  ground  Malt  is 
exceeding  good  for  them,  or  any  Bran 
hat  is  fcalded  in  Water,  Milk,  or 
Lappings  of  Drink  :  But  when  they 
lave  got  a  little  ftrength,  you  may 
,et  them  go  abroad  with  a  Keeper  5 
)r  6  hours  in  a  day,'  and  let  the  Dam 
it  her  leifure  ufe  them  to  the  Water; 
Fen  bring  them  in,  and  put  them  up, 
ordering  them  thus  till  they  be  able  to 
lefend  themtelves  from  Vermine. 
When  they  are  a  Month  or  6  Weeks 
Did,  they  may  be  put  up  to  be  fed  for 
*reen  Geefe,  which  is  perfected  in  a 
Month's  time  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
Defter  for  them  thanSheg  Oats  boiled; 
whereof  give  them  plenty,  Morning, 
Noon,  and  Night,  with  good  ftore  of 
Milk,  or  Milk  and  Water  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  to  drink. 

GOSS  or  GORS,  a  Shrub  other- 
wife  call’d  F urz 

GOS  S-H  A  W  K.  See  Gofhawk. 

GOS  SOMERS,  a  kind  of  thin 
Cobweb- like  Exhalation  or  Vapour 
Fat  hovers  in  the  Air,  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  Autumn ,  and  which  is  fuppo 
fed  by  Country-people  to  rot  Sheep, 
if  it  fall  upon  the  Ground  where  they 
feed. 

GOURDY  LEGS,  (in  Horfes) 
caufed  by  Pains  or  other  fiefhy  Sores 
are  to  be  cured  thus  :  1.  Shave  away 
the  Hair  upon  and  about  the  grieved 
Part  as  clofe  as  is  poffible,  and  anoint: 
it  with  Line-feed  Oil  and  Aqua  Vita, 
(Faken  together,  till  they  be  perfectly 
imbody’d  ;  renewing  ihe  Mixture  as 
often  as  there  is  occalion;  becaufethe 
Oil  and  Strong- water  are  apt  to  fepa- 
rate,  if  they  Itand  long  'without  (Fa¬ 
king  :  Continue  the  anointing  every 
Day  till  the  Sorrance  be  quite  healed* 
2.  Or  elfe  the  gourdy  Parts  may  be 
remedv’d  by  rubbing  them  with  Lapis 
Infernalis ,  or  the  Perpetual  Cauflick  ; 
which  fee  for  that  purpofe  under  the 
Head  Cauflick  or  Cauflick  Stone. 

GOUTY,  Morifh ,  Cold,  or  Black 
Land  :  This  fort  of  Land  in  Stafford - 
flnre ,  is  order’d  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  Heathy  Land ,  only  the  Husband¬ 
men  ufually  burn  it  deeper  ;  yet  it 
bears  little  but  Oats,  white  Oats  upon 
the  Gouty,  and  black  Oats  upon  the 
black  cold  Land.  The  Turf  of  thefe 
Grounds  burnt  and  carry’d  upon  Rye 
or  Barley-Lands,  is  counted  a  better 
Improvement  than  Dung.  Scq  Heathy- 
Land. 

To  GRAFT  (in  Husbandry')  to 
fix  a  Cion  or  young  Shoot  upon  a 
Stock,  fo  the  as  Sap  may  pals  without 
any  hindrance;  there  are  fix  feveral 
forts  of  Grafting;  1.  That  call’d  Sli¬ 
cing  or  Packing,  which  is  done  by 
cutting  off  the  top  of  the  Stock  in  a 
fmooth  ftraigFt  Place,  fo  as  it  may  be 
flat  and  even:  Then  prepare  your  Ci¬ 
on  or  Graft,  by  cutting  it  on  one  fide 
from  thejoynt  or  feam  down  flope- 
wife  in  the  old  Wood  till  it  is  cut 
quite  off,  that  the  Hope  may  be  abort 
an  inch  long;  obferving  its  bent,  that 
when  the  Cion  is  fixed  to  the  Stock, 
itmayftand  aim  oft  upright;  that  done, 
ive  a  cut  crofs  thro’  the  Bark,  at  the 
top  of  the  flope,  upwards  to  the  crofs- 
cut,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  (boulder 
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to  reft  on  the  top  of  the  Stock;  but' 
it  muft  not  be  too  deep,  and  the  whole 
flope  (hould  be  plain  and  fmooth, 
without  dints  or  riling?,  and  lie  even 
to  the  (ide  of  the'  Stock;  As  to  the 
length  of  your  Cion,  for  a  Standard- 
Tree  cut  it  about  4  inches  above  the 
fhoulder,  2  buds  above  the  Clay  be¬ 
ing  enough ;  but  for  Dwarf  or  Wall- 
trees,  it  muft  be  6  inches  long  with 
feveral  Buds.  Your  Cion  being  thus 
prepared,  lay  the  cut  part  of  it  on  the 
Weft  or  South-Weft  (ide  of  the  Stock, 
and  fo  meafure  and  mark  the  length 
and  breadth  of  it ;  Then  cut  away  fo 
much  of  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  as  the 
cut  part  of  the  Cion  may  fit,  drawing 
your  Knife  upwards ;  but  Care  is  to 
be  taken  that  the  chip  in  length  and 
breadth  be  in  proportion  to  the  bignefs 
of  the  Stock  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
Bark,  or  elfe  the  paffage  for  the  Sap 
in  the  Stock  and  Cion  will  not  meet. 
To  join  them  together,  lay  the  cut 
part  of  the  Cion  on  the  cut  part  of 
the  Stock,  bind  it  on  with  coarfe 
Woollen  Yarn,  or  fome  fuch  like 
thing,  and  let  the  fame  loofe  about 
Midfummer ;  For  the  claying  part, 
have  fuch  in  a  readinefs  as  is  free  from 
Stones,  mixt  with  long'  hair,  which 
is  to  be  dawbed  about  the  Stock  and 
Cion  a  compleat  inch  above  and  below 
the  Stock’s  head;  working  it  fo  round 
the  Cion  till  it  become  (harp  at  top, 
that  the  Rain  may  run  down  it,  and 
fmoothing  it  over  with  a  Trowel, 
i.  Grafting  in  the  Bark,  which  is 
much  like,  but  preferable  to  the  other, 
efpecially  with  refpecft  to  Apples,  be- 
caufe  all  Cions  of  other  Fruit  will  be 
paft  ufe  before  the  Barks  of  the  Stocks 
peel,  which  is  about  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April For  the  per 
forming  of  this,  prepare  your  Stock 
and  Cion  exadfly  as  directed  in  Pack¬ 
ing-,  butinfteadof  cutting  the  Bark  off 
the  Stock,  flit  the  fame  on  the  South- 
Weft  fide,  from  the  topalmoft  aslong 
as  the  floped  part  of  the  Cion,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  flit  loofen  the  Bark 
with  the  top  of  your  Knife;  your  In- 
ftrument  being  ready,  made  of  Ivory, 
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Silver,  fmooth  hard  Wood,  or  the 
like,  and  at  the  end  in  the  (hape  o 
the  flope-end  of  the  Cion,  but  mucl 
lefs ;  Thrftft  it  down  between  the  Bah 
and  the  Wood  of  the  Stock  wher 
the  fame  was  flit,  to  make  .room  fo 
the  Cion ;  which  upon  the  taking  ou 
of  the  other,  you  are  to  put  in,  afte 
you  have  firft  cut  a  little  of  the  Bark 
at  the  thin  end  of  the  Hope  of  th 
Cion,  that  it  double  not  in  the  goinj 
down ;  yet  leave  it  with  a  (harp  edge 
and  fo  order  the  Bark  on  each  (ide  th* 
Cion,  by  flitting  it,  that  it  may  fal 
clofe  to  the  Stock  and  edges  of  tin 
Cion ;  Thefe  2  Methods  are  the  be( 
for  Grafting  & becaufe  the  Stocks  receiv« 
lefs  injury  hereby  than  where  a  cleft 
is  us’d,  and  are  fome  Years  foonei 
ready  for  Grafting  after  this  mannes 
and  much  fooner  and  better  covere* 
by  the  Cion ;  it  is  alfo  more  fpeedy 
eafie,  and  fure  to  fucceed.  3  Whip 
Grafting ,  wherein  the  Stock  and  Ci 
on  (liould  be  exadly  of  the  fame  big 
nefs;  the  Cion  muft  be  floped  off  ; 
full  inch  or  longer,  the  like  being  tc 
be  done  to  the  Stock,  when  one  ii 
tyed  upon  the  other ;  or  elfe  a  (houl 
der  may  be  made  on  the  Cion;  to  fui 
with  which,  the  top  of  the  Stock 
(houldbecut;  then  bind  them  togethe 
and  clay  the  place.  This  Method  i 
alfo  improved  by  what  is  called  Lip° 
ping ,  or  Tonguing ;  and  that  is  thus 
make  a  flit  with  a  Knife  in  the  bar 
part  of  the  Stock  downwards,  begin 
ning  towards  the  top  of  the  (lope;  f 
(lit  it  a  little  way,  doing  the  like  inth 
floped  face  of  the  Cion,  but  begin  a 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  lower  en 
of  it,  as  was  done  before  from  the  toj 
of  the  Stock,  and  carry  it  upwards  : 
then  join  them  by  thtufting  one  flic 
into  the  other,  till  the  bare  place  *c 
the  Cion  cover  the  bare  place  of  th 
Stock.  4.  Side  Grafting  ;  the  Cio 
muft  be  prepared  as  in  Whip-Grafting 
but  the  reft  is  new  ;  for  without  cut 
ting  off  the  head  of  the  Stock,  takeo: 
from  a  fmooth  part  in  the  Weft  fide 
as  much  Bark  as  the  Cion  will  covei 
and  flit  both  Cion  and  Stock,  as  unde 
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the  lad  Head,  fixing  them  together  i  whofe  Fruit  yon  would  propagate, 
accordingly;  bind  it  clofe  and  day  it,  that  the  Stock  and  Branch  of  that  Tree 


At  the  Year’s  end,  cut  off  the  .top  of 
the  Stock  at  the  grafted  place  {lope- 
wife,  and  clay  it;  but  have  a  care  that 
the  top  of  the  Stock  be  not  fuffer’d 
much  to  overgrow  the  Cion,  the  firft 
year  before  it  is  quite  cut  off.  There 
is  alfo  another  way  of  doing  it,  but 
his  us’d  only  when  the  Bark  will  not 
part  from  the  Stock;  and  that  is  by 
flitting  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  inform 
of  the  Capital  Letter  T,  loofening  it 
with  the  point  of  a  Knife,  and  clap¬ 
ping  in  a  Cion,  prepared  as  before, 
5.  Grafting  tn  the  Cleft  ;  an  ancient 
Method,  in  which  the  Head  of  the 
Stock  is  cut  fmoo  h  and  even,  and  cleft 
with  a  ftrong  Knife  or  Chiffel,  fo  as 
the  flit  may  run  near  2  inches  deep,  the 
fame  being  made  as  near  the  middle 
of  the  Stock  as  may  be,  but  not  in  the 
pith  or  heart ;  then  get  a  Stick  of  hard 
Wood  a  foot  long,  at  one  end  made 
edge-wife,  which  upon  taking  out  the 
Cleaver,  is  to  be  put  into  the  flit,  where¬ 
with  ’tis  opened  fo  wide  as  to  put  in 
the  Cion,  which  fhould  be  prepared 
by  cutting  it  down  Hope  on  each  fide 
about  an  inch  long,  beginning  at  the 
Joynt,  but  leaving  it  much  thinner  on 
that  fide  which  goes  into  the  Stock, 
than  the  other  that  is  outwards  :  Then 
with  your  Knife  cut  away  any  jags 
thar  remain  after  cleaving  on  each  fide 
of  the  cleft  on  the  infides  and  fo  put 
in  either  1  or  2  Cions  as  your  Stock  is 
in  bignefs,  placing  them  fo  as  the  paf- 
fage  of  he  Sap  between  the  Bark  and 
Wood  bot  h  of  the  Stock  and  Cion  may 
meet  all  along  the  cleft  as  near  as  may 
be  :  That  done,  out  with  your  Wedge, 
and  if  ^  the  Stock  be  ftrong  pinch 
the  Grafts,  drive  a  little  Wedge  of  dry 
Wood  into  the  flit,  but  not  fo  as  to  let 
the  Cion  loofe  :  Or  for  fuch  ftrong 
Stocks,  cut  the  Graft  as  thick  on  that 
fide  that  goes  into  the  Stock  as  on  the 
our  fide,  whereby  the  Stock  takes  the 
fappy  part  and  Bark  of  the  Cion.  6. 
Laftly,  Graf  ing  by  Approach,  Ablacta¬ 
tion,  or  inarching  ;  which  is,  by  ha¬ 
ving  a  Stock  grow  fo  near  another  Tree, 


may  be  joined,  by  tutting  the  fide  of 
the  Branch  and  Stock  about  3  inches 
long,  fo  fitting  them  that  the  paffages 
of  the  Sap  may  join,  in  which pofture 
let  them  be  bound  and  clay’d  :  When 
they  are  well  cemented,  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  Stock  about  4  inches  a- 
bove  the  binding,  and  in  March  fol  • 
lowing,  cut  off  the  ftub  that  was  left 
of  the  Stock,  as  alfo  the  Cion  under¬ 
neath  ;  then  clofe  the  grafted  place 
that  it  may  lubfift  by  the  Stock  only  : 
This  is  alfo  done  by  cutting  off  the 
head  of  the  Stock  at  firft.  Hoping  half 
off  about  2  inches  long,  and  joining 
the  Cion  thereto ,  This  manner  ol 
Grafting  fuits  beft  with  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Pomegranates,  Vines,  and 
fuch  like  Shrubs.  As  for  the  fize  of 
Stocks  for  Stone  Fruit,  if  they  be  half 
an  inch  over  in  thicknefs  where  they 
are  to  be  Grafted,  ’tis  enough  ;  and 
the  proper  time  for  cutting  Cions,  of 
Pears,  Plumbs,  and  Cherries,  is  in 
January  or  beginning  of  February  ; 
yet  with  refpe<ft  to  the  Seafon,  thofe 
of  Apples  are  rarely  too  forward  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  March ,  and  are 
not  to  be  Grafted  till  the  Bark  of  the 
Stocks  rife  or  peel  from  the  Wood, 
which  is  feldom  before  the  middle  of 
March ,  .  but  the  former  are  ufually 
Grafted  in  January  or  February  :  Note, 
that ’tis  neceffary  there  fiiould  be  a 
Fortnight  or  3  Weeks  between  the 
time  of  the  Cions  being  cut,  and  of 
their  being  grafted,  that  the  Stocks  in 
the  mean  time  may  gather  Sap,  and 
the  Cions  be  more  empty  of  it,  but 
their  tops  are  not  to  be  cutoff  till  you 
Graft  them ;  be  hire  you  chufe  fuch  as 
are  ftrong  and  grow  at  the  top  or  out- 
fide  of  a  Tree  that  bears  well  and  good 
Fruit  of  its  kind  ;  and  after  all,  the 
'beft  way  of  Grafting  is  at  a  [oynt. 

G  R  AIN,  all  forts  of  Corn,  as 
Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  ere.  or  a  ftngle 
Corn,  as  of  Milliard  feed,  Salt,  err.  Al¬ 
fo  the  Weight  or  a  Graino f  Wheat  ga¬ 
ther’d  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Ear  and 
well  dry’d,  being  the  fmallcit  us’d  in 
1  '  England; 
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England^  it  is  the  20th  part  of  a  Scru¬ 
ple  in  Apothecaries  Weight,  or  the 
24th  part  of  a  Penny-weight  Troy.  A 
Grain-Weight  of  Gold-Bullion  is  worth 
2.  pence  ;  and  a  Grain-weight  of  Sil¬ 
ver  but  half  a  Farthing  ;  3  Grains  or 
Corns  of  Barley  in  length  make  an 
Inch  in  Meafuae. 

G,R  A I N I  N  G-B  O  A  R  D.  aBoard 
us’d  by  Curriers  to  Grain  their  Lea¬ 
ther  :  It  is  made  with  nicks  after  the 
manner  of  a  Saw  if  you  look  fide-ways 
at  it  ;  but  turn  it  up  and  you’ll  per¬ 
ceive  the  Nicks,  Teeth,  or  Riggets, 
(call  them  which  you  pleafe)  run  quite 
a-crofs  the  Board.  It  has  a  Leather 
fatten'd  at  ;the  top  to  put  the  Hand 
thro’,  thereby  to  hold  it  more  heady, 
and  to  work  the  more  eafily. 

GRAMINEOUS,  belonging  to 
Grafs,  graffy  ;  •  as  Gramineous  Plants , 
a  Term  apply ’d  by  Herbalifis  to  fuch 
Herbs  as  have  a  long  narrow  Leaf  like 
Grafs,  and  no  Foot-ftalks. 

GRANADE;  a  Shrub,  of  which 
there  are  3  forts  that  differ  little  in  cul¬ 
ture  from  the  Alaternus .  Confiderable 
Hedges  may  be  rais’d  of  them  in 
Southern  Afpedts.  Their  Flowers  are 
a  glorious  recompence  for  our  pains  in 
Pruning  them,  iince  they  muft  be  di¬ 
ligently  purg’d  of  their  Wood.  If  you 
plant  them  in  Gardens  to  the  beft  ad¬ 
vantage;  keep  them  to  one  Stem,  en¬ 
rich  the  Mould  with  Hogs-dung  well 
rolled,  and  fet  them  in  a  warm  corner 
to  have  flowers.  If  you  would  have 
them  thrive  in  Hedge-rows,  loofen 
the  Earth  at  the  Roots,  and  manure 
it  Spring  and  Autumn,  leaving  but  a 
few  woody  Branches. 

GRANARY  or  GARNER,  a 
Place  where  Corn  is  kept.  See  Corn 
fiored  up. 

GRANGE,  a  Houfe  or  Farm  not 
only  furnifhed  with  neceffary  places 
for  all  manner  of  Husbandry ;  as  Sta¬ 
bles  for  Horfes,  Stalls  for  Cattle,  e ?c. 
but  where  there  are  Granaries  and 
Barns  for  Corn,  Hay-lofts,  c ?c.  And 
bv  the  Grant  of  a  Grange  fuch  places 
will  pafs. 

GRANIFEROUS  SEED- 
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PODS,  fo  Herbalifis  call  thofePods? 
that  bear  fmall  Seeds  like  Grain. 

GRAPES;  the  beft  are  the  whiter 
and  fweet  Grapes 4  with  a  tender  Skin* 
and  without  Stones  :  They  are,  when 
ripe,  of  an  hot  and  moift  nature,  and 
nourifti  exceedingly,  making  a  Man 
quickly  Fat  ;  as  is  feen  in  thofe  that 
keep  and  look  after  Vineyards  :  They 
refrefti  an  inflamed  Liver,  provoke 
Urine,  are  good  for  the  Stomach  and 
inward  Parts  ;  yet  being  windy,  they 
difturb  the  Entrails,*  fo  that  they  are 
beft  eaten  before  Meals,  or  elfe  with 
Pomegranets,  Oranges,  and  other 
fharp  Food  s  nay,  if  for  a  few  days 
you  hang  them  up,  they  will  loofe  their 
Windinefs  and  become  better.  For  o- 
ther  Particulars  relating  to  this  Fruit, 
See  Vine. 

GRAS  S-C  OCRS,  little  Heaps  of 
mow’d  Grafs  in  which  it  lies  the  firft 
day  to  dry.  See  Wind-rows. 

GRAVEL.  See  Sandy  Ground. 

GRAVELLED  ASHES,  the 
Lees  of  Winedry’d  and  burnt  to  Afh- 
es,  fo  that  they  are  a  fort  of  calcin’d 
Tartar 

GRAVELLING,  befals a Horfe 
in  Journeying  by  means  of  little  Gra- 
vel-ftones,  getting  between  the  Hoof 
and  the  Shoe,  which  fettle  at  the  quick, 
and  there  fetter  and  fret.  For  the  Cure 
whereof,  1.  Take  off  his  Shoe*  and 
with  your  Drawing-Iron  draw  the 
place  till  you  come  to  the  quick ;  then 
pick  out  all  the  Gravel,  crufo  the  Mat¬ 
ter  and  Blood  ;  and  wafh  the  Sore 
clean  with  Copperas-water  :  After¬ 
wards  pour  upon  it  Sheeps-t allow,  and 
Pay-Salt  melted  together  fcalding  hot ; 
Hop  up  the  hole  with  Hurds,  and  fet 
the  Shoe  on  again  ;  whereupon  at  2 
or  3  times  Drefling  it  will  be  whole  ; 
but  do  not  travel  your  Horfe  till  he 
be  fully  well,  neither  let  his  Foot  come 
to  any  wet.  2.  Otherwife  after  the 
Gravel  is  got  out,  ftop  his  Foot  with 
Horfe-greafe  and  Turpentine  mixed 
together,  pouring  it  into  the  Wound 
fcalding-hot.  3.  Or,  “  Take  Ho.rfe- 
“  greafe,  Verjuice,  Bees-wax,  and  the 
“  Juice  of  Houfleekbeat  in  a  Mortar; 

then 
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then  diffolve  all  together,  dip  Flax  there¬ 
in,  and  life  this  Remedy  as  the  other. 
4-  The  Sorrance  may  be  wafh’d  with 
“  Beer  and  Salt,  or  Chamber-lye  and 
“  Sait,  and  fcalding-hot  Pitch,  Virgins 
“  wax,  Deers-fuet,  Boars-greafe,  and  the 
“  Juice  of  Houfleek  put  into  it;  then 
flop  up  the  Sore  with  Hurds,  and  tack 
on  the  Shoe  again.  $*.  Or  elfe  lay  Flax 
into  it  dipt  in  the  White  of  an  Egg  ; 
or  heal  it  with  the  Powder  of  Gall.and 
Tartar  mingled  together. 

GRAVELLING  of  Garden  Walks. 
All  good  Soil  in  them  below’  the  Roots 
of  any  Grafs  or  Weeds  muff  be  fir  ft 
taken  away,  and  then  they  are  to  be 
filled  2  or  3  inches  with  coarfe  Gravel 
unfcreened,  laying  the  fame  round  and 
higher  in  the  middle;  afterwards  roll 
it  well  with  fcreened !  Gravel,  lay  it  2 
inches  more  thick  thereon,  and  keep  it 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  before-men- 
tion’d  ;  rolling  it  often  and  well :  But 
the  fides  next  the  Beds  muft  be  laid  a 
foot  and  an  half  or  2  foot,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  Walk,  with  good 
Turf,  from  whence  the  heat  of  the  Sun 
cannot  be  refledfed  as  from  the  Gravel, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  neighbouring 
Flowers;  which  would  make  them  lofe 
their  Beauty,  and  their  Leaves  much 
fioooer. 

GRAVELLY,  a  term  us’d  of  Pears 
that  are  naturally  hard,  and  have  a  kind 
of  fmalh  Stones  and  Gravel  in  them, 
efpecially  towards  the  Core. 

GRAY.  See  Badger . 

GRAY  COLOUR.  See  Colours 
of  a  Horfe . 

G  R  A  Y-H  O  U N  D,  a  Hunting-dog, 
that  deferves  the  firft  place,  by  reafon 
of  his  Swiftnefs,  ftrength  and  fagacity 
in  purfuing  his  Game ;  for  fuch  is  the 
nature  of  this  Dog,  that  he  is  well 
fcented  to  find  out,  fipeedy  and  quick  of 
Foot  to  follow,  fierce  and  ftrong  to  o- 
rercome,  yet  filent;  coming  upon  his 
Prey  at  unawares.  The  beft  fort  of 
them  has  along  Body,  ftrong  and  pretty 
large,  a  neat  lharp  Head,  fparkling  Eyes, 
a  long  Mouth  and  fharp  Teeth,  little 
Ears  with  thin  Griftles  in  them,  a 
ftraight,  broa  land  ftrong  Beaft,  his  fore¬ 
legs  ftrait  and  fhort,  his  hinder-legs  long 
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I  and  ftrait,  broad  Shoulders,  round  Ribs^ 
flefhy  Euttocks,  but  not  fat,  along  Tail 
ftrong  and  full  of  Sinews. 

Of  this  kind  thofe  are  always  fittefl 
to  be  chofen  among  the  Whelps  that 
weigh  lighted  ;  for  they’ll  be  fooner  at 
the  Game,  and  fo  hang  upon  it,  hin** 
d’ring  its  fwiftnefs,  till  the  heavier  and 
ftrong  Hounds  come  in  to  offer  their 
Affiftance ;  and  therefore,  befides  what 
has  been  already  laid,  ’tis  requifite  for 
a  Grey-hound  to  have  large  Sides,  and 
a  broad  Midriff,  that  fo  he  may  take 
his  Breath  in  and  out  the  more  eafily  j 
his  Belly  fhould  alfo  be  fmall,  (which 
otherwife  will  obftrudt  the  fwiftnefs  of 
his  Courfe)  his  Legs  long,  and  his  Hairs 
thin  and  foft  :  The  Huntfman  is  to  lead 
thefe  Hounds  on  his  Left-hand,  if  he 
be  a  foot,  and  on  the  Right,  if  on  Horfe- 
back  :  The  beft  time  to  try  and  train 
them  to  their  Game,  is  at  12  Months 
old ;  tho5  fome  begin  fooner  with  them? 
with  the  Males  at  10,  and  the  Females 
at  8  Months  old,  which  laft  are  gene¬ 
rally  more  fwift  than  the  Dogs  :  They 
muftalfo  be  kept  in  a  Slip*  whileabroad, 
till  they  can  fee  their  Courfe  ;  neither 
fhould  you  loofen  a  young  Dog  till  the 
Game  has  been  on  foot  a  confiderable 
time,  left  being  over-greedy  of  the  Prey 
heftrain  his  Limbs  too  much. 

GRAYLING-FISHING  :  In 
Angling  for  this  Fifh,  you  are  to  arm 
your  Hook  upon  the  Shank,  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  narrow  plate  of  Lead  ;  and  let  it  be 
flendereft  at  the  bent  of  the  Hook,  that 
the  Bait,  which  is  to  be  a  large  Grafhop- 
per,  may  with  more  eafe  come  over  to 
it  ;  At  the  point  let  therebe  a  Cad-bait, 
and  keep  the  Bait  in  continual  Motion, 
not  forgetting  to  pull  off  the  Grafhop- 
pers  Wings  that  are  uppermoft.  For 
an  excellent  Bait  in  March  and  April  for 
the  Grayling ,  take  a  fag-tail,  which  is 
a  Worm  of  a  pale  Flefb-colour,  with  a 
yellow  Tag  on  its  Tail,  not  half  an  inch 
long,  found  in  marled  Grounds  and 
Meadows  in  fair  Weather,  but  not  to  be 
Been  in  Cold,  or  after  a  fhower  of  Rain. 

GREASE,  (among  Hunters)  the  Fat 
of  a  Boar  or  Hare ;  but  the  former  has 
addition,  and  is  termed  Bezy-greafe. 

Y  GREASE- 
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GREASE-MOLTEN,  a  Dittem-I 
per  to  which  fat  Horfes  are  moft  fub- 
jecl  ;  for  their  tough  (limy  Humours 
/miftaken  for  melted  Fat)  are  by  virtue 
of  a  violent  Motion,  and  a  provident 
struggle  of  Nature  thrown  into  the  Guts, 
in  order  to  Evacuation.  This  Diieafe 
is  fometimes  caus’d  by  hard  Riding,^or 
Labour,  or  Over-heating,  and  then  'tis 
a  difficult  Matter  to  remedy  it,  yet 
lome  Horfes  have  been  feiz/d  with  it  in 
the  Stable,  others  after  very  moderate 
Exercife,  and  others  again  after  a  vehe¬ 
ment  agitation  of  the  Body  occalion  d 
by  Colick  Fains,  in  all  which  Cafes  the 
Cure  is  the  fame  :  It  may  be  known 
by  his  panting  at  the  Breaft  and  Girting- 
place,  and  heaving  at  the  Flank,  which 
will  be  vifible  theNight  you  bring  him 
in,  and  the  next  Morning  ;  befides  his 
Body  will  be  very  hot,  and  burning^ 
but  it  is  beftdifeover’d,  by  putting  one's 
Hand  into  the  Horfe’s  Fundament,  t or 
if  the  Greafe  be  molten,  a  whitiffi  Film 
will  cover  the  Excrements  fo  drawn 
forth  :  Upon  the  leaft  fufpicion  there¬ 
fore  flip  in  your  Hand  and  Arm  anointed 
with  freffi  Butter,  and  draw  out  not 
only  the  Dung,  but  even  all  the  flimy 

Humour:  i.  Having  thus  carefully  rak'd 

him,  let  him  blood  in  the  Neck,  and 
half  an  hour  after  injeft,  “  a  Glitter  of 
««  2  ounces  of  Benediblum  Laxativum, 
“  i  ounce  of  Sal  Gemma,  (or  Sal  P oly- 
“  chreflum ,  or  the  Scoria  of  Liver  of  An¬ 
timony)  “  and  a  quarter  ot  a  pound  of 
“  Honey  of  Violets,  all  dittblved  in  2 
“  quarts  of  the  common  Decodion  ; 

adding  E metick  Wine  and  the  Urine 
“  of  a  found  Man,  ofeach  a  pint.  Then 
walk  him  gently  for  half  an  hour,  to 
make  the  Glitter  work  :  After  that, 
give  him  about  <c  half  a  pint  of  the 
“  Juice  of  Houileek,  mixt  with  a  pint 
«  of  White-wine,  walking  him  gently 

the  fpace  of  an  hour  ;  for  the  laid 
Juice  cools,  cleanfes  and  heals  at  the 
fame  time.  That  done,  repeat  the  Glil- 
ter,  and  endeavour  by  all  means  to  ie- 
trieve  his  Appetite.  2.  The  following 
Glitter  has  been  frequently  adminitter'd 
with  very  good  Suceei's  :  After  you 
have  rak’d  yourHorfe,  and  allow’d  him 
fame  time  to  reft,  cut  the  Neck  of  a 
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young  Sheep  or  great  Lamb  in  the  S  fa¬ 
ble,  receive  the  Blood  into  a  hot  Pipe, 
and  injebt  it  warm  by  way  of  Glyfter, 
to  be  repeated  every  12  hours,  inftead 
of  all  others;  for  its  moiftens  and  tem¬ 
pers  the  Guts,  and  is  feldom  or  never 
thrown  out  till  the  ufualtimeof  Dung¬ 
ing,  when  it  appears  clotted  among  the 
Excrements."  3.  “  Take  3  pints  of 
“  Bran,  of  Sugar-loaf  powder’d  fine,  3^ 
c‘  ounces  ;  Hive-honey  4  ounces,  of 
“  Cordial  Powder,  1  ounce;  and  give 
“  him  the  Mixture.  4.  In  cafe  theGreafe 
be  fallen  into  his  Legs;  after  Blood  let¬ 
ting,  *£  Take  apint  of  White-wine,  half 
“  a  pint  of  Sallet-oif;  of  Rhubarb  and 
<c  Aloes,  2  drams;  Sena  and  Bay-berries, 
“  of  each  half  an  ounce,  of  Agarick,  3 
u  drams,  Saffron,  2  drams,  Duck  or 
££  Duke-powder,  and  Cordial  Powder, 
c‘  of  each  2  drams  :  Reduce  the  hard 
Subftances  to  Powder,  and  mingle  all 
well  together,  adding  4  ounces  of  Hive- 
honey,  in  order  to  give  it  theBeaft,  when 
heated  blood  warm  over  the  Fire  ;  But 
let  him  fa  ft  3  hours  before,  and  3  hours 
after  ;  and  let  his  Drink  be  either  a 
fweet  Marffi,  or  white  Water,  for  y  or 
6  Days,  and  inftead  of  Oats  let  Bread  be 
made  for  him,  or  prepared  Bran ;  but  if 
you  give  him  Oats,  put  among  them 
forne  Fenugreek  bruifed.  y.  Another 
very  good  Medicine  is  this;  “  Take  an 
“  ounce  of  the  htF.  Sue  cat  vine  Aloes ,  that 
“  can  begot,  half  an  ounce  of  Cream 
«*  of  Tartar,  beat  to  powder,  with  as 
££  much  powder  of  Liquorifh,  Flour 
££  of  Brimftone  and  Ginger.,  as  will  lye 
“  upon  a  Groat  :  Let  them  be  mixed 
“  together,  and  worked  up  at  firft:  in  a 
“  little  freffi  Butter  ;  then  divide ‘the 
whole  into  3  equal  Parts,  and  cover  e- 
very  one  with  freffi  Butter,  to  keep  the 
bitter  rafte  of  the  Aloes  from  being  of- 
fenfive  :  The  Balls  fhould  be  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  Waffiball,  thick  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  taper  at  each  end,  and  put  up¬ 
on  a  Stick  that  is  not  cut  too  ffiarp  $ 
give  them  your  Horfe  in  the  Morning 
fatting,  with  a  fmall  Hornful  of  warm 
Beer,  after  each,  to  make  them  pafs 
down  the  better,  and  let  him  have  mo¬ 
derate  Exerciie. 

6.  When 
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6.  When  the  Difeafe  i?  of  long  (land¬ 
ing,  bleed  yonr  Horfe,  and  half  an  hour 
after,  give  him  i  Stinking  Fills  in  a  pint 
of  White-wine  or  of  Beer ,  if  it  be  in 
Summer  ;  an  hour  after,  exhibit  the 
fame  Dofe,  and  after  a  like  interval  re¬ 
peat  it  again.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
laft  Dofe,  injedt  the  following  Glifter  : 
“  Boil  2  ounces  of  the  Scoria  or  Dregs 
«  of  Liver  of  Antimony,  reduc’d  to  fine 
“  powder,  in  y  pints  of  Beer  or  Whay  ; 
“  after  2  or  3  brisk  Walms,  remove  the 
“  Veflfel  from  the  Fire,  and  adding  a 
«  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fre/h  Butter, 
«  make  ufeof  the  Glider  blood-warm  ; 
for  want  of  this  Glider,  a  piece  of  Soap 
may  be  thruft  into  the  Fundament,  7. 
If  the  Diftemper  be  extremely  violent, 
and  the  Horfe  very  reftlefs,  or  troubled 
with  a  vehement  palpitation  of  the 
Heart  ;  and  if  a  great  deal  of  Slime  is 
drawn  out  of  his  Fundament,  give  him 
a  Glifter  of  Sheeps-blood  warm  every 
2  hours  :  If  the  violence  of  the  Difeafe 
Hill  continue,  it  will  be  expedient  to  let 
him  have  3  Dofes  of  the  Pills,  2  or  3 
hours,  after  the  laft  of  the  former  Do¬ 
fes,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  the 
ill  Confequences  of  giving  fo  large  a 
Dofe  5  for  the  heat  of  thefe  Pills  is  qua¬ 
lify ’d  by  the  Antimony  and  the  fixed 
Salt  with  which  they  abound  :  If  this 
Difeafebeaccompany’d  with  a  running 
of  much  Matter  at  the  Nofe,  it  is  a 
iign  of  Death,  efpeciallyif  the  Humours 
are  frothy.  As  to  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  Pills  but  now  mention’d.  See 
Fills  Stinking. 

GREAT  HARE,  (among Hunters ) 
a  Hare  in  the  3d  Year  of  her  Age. 

G  R  E,E  N-F  INCH,  a  Bird  of  a  very 
mean  Song,  yet  kept  by  many  for  its 
cheapnefs  and  hardinefs,  and  by  moil 
People  to  ring  the  Bells,  being  a  good- 
body’d  heavy  Bird.  They  are  plentiful 
in  every  Country,  and  breed  the  Allied: 
of  any,  commonly  making  their  Nefts 
by  the  Highway-fide,  where  every  Boy 
finds  and  deftroys  them  at  firft,  till  the 
Hedges  are  pretty  well  cover’d  with 
green  Leaves;  but  they  ufually  fit  very 
early  in  the  Spring,  before  the  Hedges 
have  Leaves  upon  them,  and  build  with 
green  Mofs  that  grows  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  Hedges,  quilting  their  Nefts  vey 
forrily  on  the  infide  ;  nay,  they  are  01- 
ten  fo  flight  that  a  great  Wind  lhakes 
them  to  pieces,  and  drops  both  the  young 
Ones  and  Eggs.  However,  they  hatch 
3  times  a  Year,  and  the  young  are  very 
hardy  to  bring  up  :  They  may  be  fed 
with  White-bread  and  Rape  float'd,  and 
are  very  apt  to  take  the  Whiffle  rather 
than  any  other  Birds  Song,  but  they’ll 
never  kill  themfelves  with  Singing  or 
Whiffling.  The  Green-finch  is  feldom 
fubjedf  to  any  Difeafe,  but  to  be  too 
grofs,  therebeing  none  of  the  Seed-birds 
fo  like  him  tor  growing  fo  exceflive 
Fat,  if  you  give  him  Hemp-feeds  ;  for 
then  he  is  good  for  nothing  but  the  Spit, 
let  him  therefore  have  none  but  Rape- 
feed. 

GREE N-H O U S  E S ;  certain  Hou- 
fes  neceflary  for  many  choice  Greens 
that  will  not  bear  the  Winter's  Cold  a- 
broad  in  our  Climate.  They  are  of  late 
built  as  Ornaments  to  Gardens,  as  well 
as  Confervatories  for  tender  Plants. 
They  ought  to  be  open  to  the  South, 
or  very  little  declining  to  the  Eaft  or 
Weft  ;  the  height  and  breadth  of  each 
about  12  Foot,  and  the  length  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  Plants  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  kept  therein.  It  mu  ft  by  no 
means  be  Plaifter’d  within  with  Lime 
and  Hair  ;  for  dampnefs  is  obferv’d  to 
continue  longer  on  fuch  Plaifter  than  on 
Bricks  or  Wainfcot.  One  part  of* it 
may  have  Trills  under  the  Floor  to  con¬ 
vey  warmth  from  the  Stoves  on  the 
back-fide  of  the  Houfe,  the  better  to  fe- 
cure  it  from  cold  or  dampnefs ;  and 
this  to  be  referved  for  the  mo  ft  tender 
Plants,  being  judg’d  much  better  than 
Fires  hanged  up,  or  plac’d  in  holes  on 
the  Floor,  as  has  been  practiced  ;  tho’ 
in  very  hard  Weather  that  Method  may 
be  fometimes  us’d  in  the  other  part  of 
the  IToufe.  The  Charcoal  fet  in  Pans 
fhould  be  well  burnt  before  they  are  put 
into  the  Houfes,  and  Coals  of  Wood-fire 
or  Ovens  will  ferve  very  well  :  Some 
have  Glafs-doors,  Cafements,  or  Safbes, 
but  Canvas- Doors  are  reckon’d  more 
convenient  :  However,  they  are  to  be 
plac’d  at  fuch  diftance  from  the  Wain- 
fcot-doors,  that  Mats  may  be  fet  upbe- 
Y  2  'fore 
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fore  them  in  extream  hard  Weather. 
If  Canvas-doors  are  us’d,  they  may  be 
made  to  fake  off  and  putonatpleafure 

But  the  cheapeft  fort  of  Green-Houfe 
Is,  to  dig  in  dry  Ground  that  is  not  an¬ 
noy’d  with  any  fpring  or  foak  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  as  for  a  Cellar  or  Vault  above  6 
Foot  deep,  to  Foot  broad,  and  of  fuch 
length  as  is  neceffary  to  contain  the 
Plants  to  be  lain  therein.  Wall  up  the 
iides  with  Brick,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
whole  breadth  make  a  pair  of  Stairs, 
for  2  Perfons  to  carry  large  Boxes  or 
Cafes  up  and  down  between  them;  but 
if  a  Crane  be  us’d,  a  Ladder  will  do 
without  Stairs.  The  Cover  mull  be 
made  of  Featheredged  Board  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  feveral  Doors,  with  Hinges  fixed 
thereon,  to  be  put  on  Hooks  fatten'd  in 
a  piece  of  Timber  lying  on  the  North- 
fide,  raifed  afoot  higher  than  the  South- 
iide,  fo  as  by  a  little  fhelving  the  Cover 
may  the  better  carry  off  Rain-water  : 
Let  there  be  alfo  a  Joift  put  for  them 
to  reft  upon  betweeYevery  pair  of  Doors; 
And  farther,  to  the  South-end  or  fore¬ 
part  of  each  Door  a  Rope  or  2  muff  be 
taften’d,  and  a  frame  of  2  Rails  on  the 
North-fide  of  the  Confervatory,  that 
the  Ropes  may  be  drawn  over  1  Rail 
to  raife  the  Doors  from  opening  the 
Cover,  and  be  faften’d  to  the  other  Rail 
when  the  Door  is  at  theneceflary  height ; 
by  which  means  according  to  the  Sea- 
fon,  the  Doors  may  be  raifed,  and  (land 
at  what  height,  and  as  few  or  many  as 
are  neceffary  to  admit  the  Air  and  Sun¬ 
beams  to  the  Plants.  Fern,  or  fome 
other  kind  of  Straw,  in  very  fharp  Wea¬ 
ther,  may  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  Boards, 
to  prevent  the  Wind’s  piercing  thro’. 

GREEN-GOOSE,  a  Gofling  fat¬ 
ted  at  a  certain  Age  in  order  to  be  dreis’d 
for  the  Table. 

G  R  E  E  N-HU  E,  (in  the  For  eft- Law) 
iignifies  every  thing  that  grows  green 
within  the  For  eft:  and  is  alfo  call’d  Vert'-, 
which  fee. 

GREENING,  a  good  Apple  of  a 
green  Colour,  that  keeps  to  a  2d  Year. 

GREEN  OI  NTMENT,  a  Me¬ 
dicine  us’d  in  thv  Cure  of  Horfes;  where 
of  there  are  feveral  forts  made  after  this 
manner  ;  Put  Rofin  into  a  clean  Skillet 
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to  the  quantity  of  a  walnut,  which  be¬ 
ing  melted,  flip  in  the  like  quantity  of 
Wax  ;  and  when  that  is  diifolv’d,  add 
half  a  pound  of  dry’d  Hogs-greafe  ;  that 
being  likewife  melted,  put  in  i  fpoon- 
ful  of  common  Engliftj  Honey.  Asfoon 
as  thefe  Ingredients  are  melted  and  well 
ftirr’d  together,  add  half  a  pound  of 
ordinary  Turpentine  ;  which  being  mel¬ 
ted,  remove  the  Skillet  from  the  Fire, 
and  put  in  an  ounce  of  Verdegreafe  in 
fine  Powder,  and  ftir  all  together ;  but 
take  care  it  do  not  run  over,  becaufe 
the  Verdegreafe  willoccafion  its  rifing: 
Then  fet  the  Veffel  again  upon  the  Fire 
till  it  begins  to  fimper,  at  which  inftant 
it  is  to  be  taken  off ;  for  if  you  let  it 
boil  too  much,  'twill  turn  red,  nay, 
loofeits  healing  virtue,  and  become  cor- 
rofive;  that  done,  ftrain  it  thro’ a  Cloth 
into  an  earthen  Pot,  and  keep  it  clofe 
cover’d  for  ufe.  The  admirable  Quali¬ 
ty  of  this  Ointment  is  to  cleanfe  Wounds, 
tho’  ever  fo  foul,  or  infeCted  with 
dead,  proud,  fpungy  or  corrupt  Fiefh, 
to  carnify  and  heal  abundantly,  and 
withal  fo  firmly  and  effectually,  as  to 
break  forth  no  more  ;  as  alfo  to  draw 
Thorns,  Splinters,  Nails,  &c,  out  of 
ths  Fiefh.  2.  Another  Green  Ointment 
made  inM^y,  for  the  curing  of  all  kinds 
of  Strains,  Aches,  Burns,  Scalds  and 
Swellings  whatever,  in  any  part  of  the 
Body  is  prepared  thus  :  “  Take  half  a 
Ct  pound  of  Rue,  Wormwood,  red  Sage 
“  and  young  Bay-leaves  beat  very  well 
“  in  a  Mortar  ;  then  take  4  pounds  of 
“  frefh  Sheeps- fuet,  and  work  it  and 
“  the  Herbs  throughly  together,  with 
“  your  Hand,  till  they  be  imbody’d, 
“  and  become  one  Mafs  ;  on  which 
“  pour  2  quarts  of  Sallet-oil,  and  work 
“  that  likewife,  till  it  be  all  of  one  con¬ 
fidence  and  colour;  which  thereupon 
put  into  a  new  earthen  Pot,  and  let  it 
ffand  cover’d  8  Days :  Then  boil  all  o- 
•ver  a  gentle  Fire  2  hours  or  more  ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  put  in  4  ounces  of  Oil  of 
Spike ,  and  let  that  boil  as  long ;  to  know 
whether  it  be  well  boil’d,  flip  a  drop 
thereof  upon  3  Plate,  and  if  it  appear 
of  a  fair  green  hue,  ’tis  enough  ;  after¬ 
wards  ftrain  the  Liquor  thro’  a  new 
Canvas,  and  lay  it  up  in  an  earthen  Pot  j 
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It  will  keep  good  7  or  8  Years.  '3.  For 
a  3d  Green  Ointment ,  to  heal  any  old 
or  freih  Wound,  “  Take  a  handful  of 

Rofemary  Wound-wort,  Red-Sage, 
“  Mug-wort,  Comfrey,  Rue  and  Sou- 
ce  them- wood  3  cut  thefefmall,  and  boil 
*£  them  in  a  . pound  and  an  half  of  May- 
u  butter,  with  the  like  quantity  of 
u  Sheeps-fuet  :  That  done,  ftrain  out 
the  Ointment  from  the  Herbs,  put  (it 
into  a  Pot,  and  preferve  it  to  be  us’d  as 
occafion  Verves. 

G  REE  N-Sl  LVER,  a  Duty  of  one 
Half-penny  paid  yearly  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manour  of  Writtie  in  FJfex,  by  eve¬ 
ry  Tenant  whofe  Fore-door  opens  to 
Greenbury. 

GRENADILLE,  the  Paffion 
Flower. 

GRENADINE,  a  French  Difh 
made  of  a  Godivoe  or  Farce,  laid  on 
thin  flices  of  Bacon  in  a  Baking-Pan, 
with  a  hollow  place  to  receive  a  Fowl 
cut  divided  in  two  and  dreft  in  a  Ragoe. 

GRICE,  a  young  wild  Boar. 

GRIDELIN,  a  fort  or  Colour  con- 
lifting  of  White  and  Red. 

GRIG,  the  fmalleil  kind  of  Eel,  a 
Fifti. 

GRILLADE,  any  Meat  broil’d  on 
a  Gridiron.  • 

G  R I  N  D  E  L-S  TONE,  a  whitifh 
Greet,  of  which  there  are  jfeveral  forts, 
fome  more  rough,  and  others  very 
fmooth. 

GRIP  or  GRIPE,  a  fmall  Ditch 
cut  a-crofs  a  Meadow  or  ploughed  Land, 
in  order  to  drain  it. 

GRIPE,  a  Handful  3  as  a  Gripe  of 
Corn^alCo  a  Pain  in  the  Guts.  See  Colick. 

GRISLY  SEEDS,  the  skinny, 
thin  flat  Seeds  of  Plants,  fo  called  by  Her- 
baltjls. 

G  R  I  S  S  E  L.  See  Colours  of  a  Horfe. 

GRIST,  Corn  ground,  or  fit  for 
grinding,  Fiour,  Meal.  . 

To  GROAN,  to  make  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  Noil'e,  to  ligh  deeply.  Among  Fo- 
refers ,  a  Buck  is  laid  to  Grom  or  Treat, 
when  he  makes  a  Noife  at  Rutting 
time. 

GROAT,  an  Fngl'tfh  Silver-Coin 
worth  4  Pence,  or  the  fame  Value  mo¬ 
ther  Money, 
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GROATS,  Oats  after  the  Hulls  are 
off,  or  great  Oat- meal. 

GROOM,  is  a  Perfbn  that  looks 
after  Horfes,  and  fhould  demean  him- 
felf  after  fo  gentle  and  kind  a  manner 
towards  his  Horfe,  as  that  he  may  even 
doat  upon  him  3  for  a  Horfe  is  the  mo  ft 
loving  Creature  to  Man  of  all  other 
Brutes,  and  in  every  refpedf  more  obe¬ 
dient  :  It  therefore  he  be  mildly  dealt 
with,  his  Kindnefs  will  be  reciprocal  5 
but  in  Cafe  the  Keeper  b  e  harfh  and 
choierick,  the  Horfe  will  be  put  by  his 
patience,  become  rebellious,  and  fall  to 
biting  and  ftriking.  Thus  the  Groom 
fhould  continually  toy,  dally,  and  play 
with  his  Horfe  ;  always  talking  and 
fpeaking  pleafant  Words  to  him  3  he 
fhould  lead  him  abroad  in  the  Sun-fhine, 
then  run,  icope,  and  (how  him  all  the 
delight  he  can  :  He  muft  alfo  duly  curry, 
comb  and  drefs  him  ;  wipe  away  tne 
duft,  pick  and  clean  him  3  feed,  pamper 
andcherifh  him;  and  be  conftantly em¬ 
ploy’d  in  doing  lomewhat  about  him. 
as  looking  to  his  Heels,  taking  up  his 
Feet,  rubbing  upon  the  Soles,  &c.  Nay, 
he  fhould  keep  him  fo  well  drefs’d  as 
that  he  may  almoft  fee  his  own  Face 
upon  his  Coat  3  he  muft  likewife  keep^ 
his  Feet  flopped  and  daily  anointed,  his" 
Heels  free  from  Scratches  and  other  Sor- 
rances,  ever  having  a  watchful  Eye  up¬ 
on  him,  and  overfee  all  his  Adfions,  as 
well  Feeding  as  Drinking  3  that  fo  no 
inward  Infirmity  may  feize  upon  him, 
but  that  he  may  be  able  to  difeover  it, 
and  endeavour  to  compafs  the  Cure, 

G  R  O  O  T,  a  Dutch  Coin,  of  which 
2  make  1  Stiver,  and  20  Stivers  1  Guil¬ 
der,  or  is.  10 d.  Sterling. 

GROOVE  or  GROVE,  a  deep 
Pit  or  Hole  funk  in  the  Ground,  to 
fearch  for  Minerals. 

GROOVE,  a  Gardiners  Tool  for 
tranfplanting  Flowers. 

To  GROPE,  to  feel  untoward!/. 

GROPE  or  TICKLE,  a  kind  of 
Fifhing,  by  putting  one’s  Hand  into  the 
Water-holes  where  Fifh  lye,  and  tick¬ 
ling  them  about  the  Gills  3  by  which 
-means  they’ll  become  fo  quiet,  that  a 
Man  may  take  them  in  his  Hand,  and 

Y  3  caff 
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call:  them  to  Land,  or  if  large  Fifh,  he 
may  thruft  his  Fingers  into  their  Gills 
and  bring  them  out. 

A  GROSS,  is  the  quantity  of 
twelve  Dozen. 

GROSS  WEIGHT,  the  Weight 
of  Merchandizes  or  Goods  with  their 
Dull  and  'Dr'ofsj  as  alfo  of  the  Bag, 

Cheft,  Frail,  or  other  thing  wherein 
they  are  contain’d  ;  out  of  which  Grofs- 
vveight ,  allowance  is  to  be  made  tor 
Tare  and  Tret.  See  thofe  Articles. 

G  ROTE  S  QJJ  E,  a  Work  alfo  call’d 
Antick,  being  a  confus’d  compofure  of  j  js  well  known  to  mod  Farmers  and 
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fo  that  what  is  arter wards  Town  or 
planted  may  not  perifh  by  their  fpread- 
ing  rank  Growth.  Several  Methods 
have  been  propofed  for  this  purpofe, 
iiich  as  Bowing  the  Ground  thick  with 
Turneps,  Hemp,  <&c.  but  noway  is  fo 
effectual,  as  laying  the  whole  Plot  fal¬ 
low  all  the  Summer,  by  digging  it  over 
2  or  3  feveral  times,  always  taking 
care  to  do  it  in  the  greateft  Heats  and 
Drought:  This  not  only  never  fails  to 
kill  ail  the  Weeds,  but  it  even  mellows 
and  enriches  the  Soi]  exceedingly;  as 


Figures  of  different  Natures,  Sexes,  <&c 
and  ufually  of  Rich  Fancies  as  are  not 
really  exifting  in  Nature. 


Husbandmen.  4.  Before  the  Trees  are 
planted,  unlefs  the  Ground  be  extraor¬ 
dinary  rich,  you  are  to  dig  a  Hole  of 


A  G  RO  VE  in  a  Garden,  is  a  Plot  of' 4  Footfquare,  and  2  Foot  deep,  which 

ground  inclos’d  in  Palifadoes  of  Hern-  be  filled  up  again  with  Dung  and 

’  •«  -;JJ1 — c  £11. j  good  Mould  for  each  Tree  you  intend 

to  plant :  If  your  Ground  be  Marl  or 
Riff  Clay,  you  fhould  get  together  all 
the  Rubbifh  you  can,  of  Lime,  Stone, 
Email  pieces  of  Brick  and  Tile,  Coal- 
afhes  and  Drift-Band,  to  mingle  with 


beam,  the  middle  of  it  fill’d  with  tall 
Trees,  as  Elms  or  the  like,  the  tops  of 
which  make  the  Tuft  or  Plume. 
There  are  other  forts  of  Groves,  that  are 
neither  inclos’d  by  Borders  of  Horn¬ 
beam  in  Palifadoes,  nor  tufted  within; 


but  confift  only  of  Trees  with  high  your  belt  Mould  and  Dung;  fo  that  the 
Stems,  Rich  as  Elm  planted  at  right  An-.  Clay  ™ay  not  change  it  toitsownNa- 
Some  of  which  are  made  of  the  ture>  then  fill  up  the  Hole  with  this 


gies 


Horfe-chefnut-tree,  which  being  plant-,  a  Foot  higher  than  the  reft  of  the 


ed  in  the  fame  order,  form  a  fort  of  a 
little  Foreft.  In  thefe  the  Surface  of| 
the  Ground  ought  to  be  kept  very' 
fmooth  and  well  roll’d  or  covered  with 
Grafs,  after  the  manner  of  Green  Plats. 

G  ROUND:  In  order  to  prepare 
it  for  planting,  take  the  following 
Rules  and  Obfervations.  1.  Thirty  or 
40  Yards  fquare  is  abundantly  enough 
for  what  you  intend  for  your  heft  Gar¬ 


den,  where  you  would  have  your  choi-  cns  but  now  laid  down;  put  an  up 


Level,  remembring  to  preferve  fome  of 
the  fineft  Mould  near  the  top,  free  from 
Dung,  to  Bet  your  Tree  in.  y.  If  your 
Soil  be  not  over-rich,  but  hungry  Gra¬ 
ve]  or  Sand,  you  are  to  fill  up  the  Holes 
with  the  beft  rotten  Horie-dung  or 
Cow-muck  you  can  get,  together  with 
the  richeft  Mould.  Thus  when  your 
Holes  cleared  from  Weeds  are  prepar’d 
and  fill’d  up  according  to  the  Diredfi- 
but  now 


cell  Fruits  and  Gowers 
more  Would  caufe  much 


grow  ;  for 
uneafinefs  to 


right  Stick  in  the  middleof  every  Hole, 
for  a  mark  where  to  fix  the  Trees  in  the 
have  it  kept  and  managed  as  it  ought  defigned  Order.  6.  Nothing  is  more  a- 
to  be.  2.  "After  your  Platform  is  laid  1  greeable  to  the  Roots  of  a  young  Tree 
out,  and  you  have  difpofed  the  Walks  than  untry’d  Mould  or  Earth,  Rich  as 
of  Gravel  and  Grafs  as  you  think  fir,  has  not  within  the  compafs  of  an  Age 
,you  muft  then  haften  to  build  the  Walls,  been  turned  up  either  with  Plough  or 
that  your  Fruit-trees  may  be  ready  to  I  Spade,  which  may  eafily  be  found  in 
plant  in  October  ;  and  in  the  mean  time'nioft  Lordfhips:  But  fome  more  efpeci- 
be  digging  your  Ground ,  to  mellow  all  1  ally  recommend  that  which  is  general- 
Summcr  and  Winter.  3.  As  for  thofe  ly  call’d  a  Wafte  or  Common,  whereon 
Perfons  who  find  a  Garden-place  alrea_  Cattel  have  us’d  to  ftand  for  Shelter  or 
dy  mounded,  but  full  of  noifom  Weeds}  Convenience:  For  the  nature  and  rich- 
their  firft  care  muft be  to.deftroy them;  jnefs  of  this  Land  having  never  been 

exhauft* 
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exhaufied  by  the  over-fpreading  growth 
of  Shrubs,  Plants,  or  larger  Weeds, 
there  is  a  Arrange  and  uncommon  Fruit- 
fulnefs  in  it,  even  more  than  is  ordina- 
'  rily  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  rich 
Compounds  of  made  Earths :  And  there¬ 
fore  the  greater  quantity  of  this,  you 
put  into  the  Places  where  you  would 
plant  fuch  young  Trees,  the  better;  al¬ 
ways  obferving  to  pare  off  a  thin  up¬ 
per  Turf,:  and  then  dig  only  one  Spit- 
deep  for  that  purpofe.  7.  ’Tis  perfect 
murdering  a  young  Tree,  to  fet  it  in 
the  fame  Place  and  Soil  where  an  old 
one  once  had  grown,-  and  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  more  than  ordinary  Care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  replenifh  the  Place  with 
this  new  untry’d  Mould,  as  far  as  die 
old  Roots  went,  or  at  leaf!  as  tar  as 
new  ones  need  to  go.  8.  In  cafe  your 
good  Soil  be  very  fhallow,  or  that  your 
Garden  lye  over-wet  or  raoift,  it  is  a 
fafe  and  ready  Expedient,  to  lay  Bricks 
or  Tiles  all  over  the  bottom  of  your 
Trench,  to  hinder  the  Roots  from  lin¬ 
king  downwards,  and  lo  occalion  their 
fpreading  into  the  richer  Soil  5  for  his 
a  general  Rule  in  Gardening,  that  the 
more  horizontally,  either  Roots  or 
Brances  of  Fruit-trees  run,  the  better 
they  aniwer  the  purpofes  of  bearing 
Fruit.  9.  ’Tis  advifeable  for  thofe  that 
have  Gardens  or  Orchards,  lying  upon 
a  fpewy,  wet,  or  Clay  Soil,  to  make  a 
pretty  many  convenient  Drains,  which 
may  be  done  at  a  very  Email  Expence,  on¬ 
ly  by  digging  Trenches  1  or  g  Foot  deep, 
leading  to  the  lower  Ground,  and  then 
turning  in  Pebbles  or  any  rough  or  rub- 
biff  Stones,  over  which  fpread  fome 
fmall  green  Boughs,  and  throw  the 
Earth  again  upon  them.  This  will  ef¬ 
fectually  drain  your  Garden,  and  has 
been  experienced  to  laft  many  Years. 

GROUND  ANGLING,  a  fi fil¬ 
ing  under  Water  without  a  Float;  on¬ 
ly  with  a  plumb  of  Lead  or  a  Bullet, 
which  is  better,  becaufe  it  will  roll  on 
the  Ground  ;  this  Method  of  fifhing  is 
moft  expedient  in  cold  Weather,  when 
the  Fifh  fwim  very  low.  The  Bullet 
is  to  be  plac'd  about  pinches  from  the 
baited  Hook;  the  top  muft  be  very  gen¬ 
tle,  that  the  Fifh  may  mare  cafiiy  run 
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away  with  the  Bait,  and  not  be  fear'd 
with  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  Rod:  You 
muA  not  ftrike  as  foon  as  you  feel  the 
Fifli  bite,  but  flack  your  Line  a  little, 
that  he  may  the  better  fwallow  the 
Bait  and  Plook.  As  for  the  Tackle,  it 
fhould  be  fine  and  (lender,  Arong  and 
big  Lines  only  ferve  to  fright  the  Fifh. 
The  Morning  and  Evening  are  the  chief* 
eft  Seafons  for  the  Ground-line  for 
Trout;  but  if  the  Day  prove  cloudy, 
or  the  Water  muddy,  you  may  fifh  at 
Ground  all  the  day. 

GROUND-PLUMBING,  is  to 
find  out  the  depth  of  Water  in  fifiaing; 
for  which  end,  you  Aiould  carry  a 
Musket-bullet  with  an  hole  made 
through  it,  or  any  other  fort  of  Plum¬ 
met,  which  muft  be  tied  to  a  ftrong 
twift  and  hung  on  the  Hook;  by  which 
means  the  Buftnefs  will  be  effected. 

GROU  PA  D  E  (in  Horjemsmjhip )  a 
lofty  kind  of  Management,  and  higher 
than  the  ordinary  Curvets. 

G  RO  W  SE,  a  fort  of  Fowl  com¬ 
mon  in  the  North  of  England,  and  elfe- 
where.  See  CaJireL 

G R O  W  T H- HALF/ PE  NN  Y,  a 
Rare  paid  in  fome  places  for  Tithe  ct 
every  fat  Beaft,  as  an  Ox,  Sheep,  <&c. 

G&UBBAGE  or  GRUBAX,  a  Tool 
to  grub  up  Roots  of  Trees,  Weeds,  <Qoc» 
GRUBBING,  is  the  clearing 
Ground  of  Stubs,  &c.  that  have  not 
been  a  long  time  or  perhaps  never  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  having  been  thus  cleared  is 
afterwards  either  planted  with  Trees 
or  fowed  with  Corn. 

GRUBBING  A  COCK;  a  term 
ufed  by  Cock-fighters  for  the  cutting 
off  the  Cock’s  Feathers  under  the 
Wings:  This  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done 
according  ro  Cock-Pit-Law,  neither  to 
cut  off  hisFeathersin  any  handling-place, 
GRUMOUS,  full  of  Clots  or 
Lumps;  whence  Grumous  Roots  are  ta¬ 
ken  by  Herbalijis  for  fuchas  are  knotty* 
kernelly,  and  faften’d  to  one  Head. 

GUDGEON  and  GUDGEON¬ 
FISHING;  this  Fifh  tho5  fmall,  is 
of  fo  pleafant  a  tafte  as  to  be  very  lit¬ 
tle  inferior  to  the  Smelt.  They  fpawn 
3  or  4  times  in  the  Summer-feafona 
and  their  feeding  is  much  like  the  Bar « 

Y  4  feel's 
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iSeFs  in  Streams  and  on  Gravel,  flight¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  Flies }  but  they  are  [ea¬ 
sily  taken  with  a  fmailred  Worm,  tith¬ 
ing  near  the  Ground  3  and  being  a  Lea¬ 
ther-mouthed  Fifh  will  not  eafiiybeoff 
the  .Hook,  when  druck.  Th cGudge- 
m  may  be  fifhed  for  with  Float,  the 
Hook  being  on  the  Ground  3  or  by 
Hand,  with  a  running  Line  on  the 
Ground,  without  Cork  or  Float. 

But  tho’  the  fmall  red  Worm  afore- 
faid  is  the  bed  bait  for  this  Fifh,  yet 
Wafps,  Gentles,  and  Cad-bits  will  do 
very  well}  you  mayalfo  fifh  for  Gudge¬ 
ons  with  1  or  j  Hooks  at  once,  and 
find  very  pleafant  (ports  where  they  rife 
any  thing  large:  When  you  angle  for 
them  them,  dir  up  the  Sand  or  Gravel 
with  a  long  Pole,  which  will  make 
them  gather  to  that  place,  and  bite  fad¬ 
er  and  with  more  eagernefs. 

GUERNSEY,  an  Ifland belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  Great -Britain,  on  the 
CoaA  of  Normandy,  which  with' that 
of  Jerjey,  is  aU  that  we  have  left  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Normandy:  It  is  about  13 
Miles  long,  and  near  as  broad,  where 
,’tis  greated,  and  indifferent  fruitful. 

GUILD  or  GILD,  a  Tribute, 
Tax  or  Fine}  Alfo  a  Society,  Commu¬ 
nity,  or  Company  of  Men  incorporated 
by  the  King’s  Authority. 

G  U I  L  D-M  E  R  C  HA  NT,  a  Liber¬ 
ty  or  Privilege,  whereby  Merchants  are 
enabled  to  hold  certain  Pleas  of  Land 
within  their  own  Precm6L 

GUILDER,  a  Coin  of  Holland 
containing  20  Stuyvers,  or  Dutch  Pence, 
and  current  (according  to  the  Gourde 
of  Exchange)  fometimes  at  is.  10  d. 
Englifh,  and  iomefimes  at  2  or  more. 
The  Guilder  of  Noremberg  is  worth 
1  s.  id.  and  the  Polifh  Guilder  of  60 
Creutiners ,  amounts  to  4  j.  2  d. 

GU I  N  EA  or  G  U I N  E Y,  a  King¬ 
dom  of  Africa :  fame  Parts  of  which 
produce  good  dore  of  Gold.  Alfo  a 
known  Gold  Coin,  current  at  1  /.  1  s. 
Value  at  Standard-rate,  5  l.  weighing 
f  Penny-weight,  9-i  Grains. 

G  U  M,  is  nothing  but  a  fpurted  Sap 
fubjedt  to  Corruption  from  the  time 
it  ceafes  to  be  endofcd  in  its  ordinary 
‘Channels  that  lie  between  the  Wood 
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and  the  Bark.  It  is  a  Fruit-didemper, 
but  when  it  only  appears  on  the  Branch 
of  a  Peach-tree,  or  other  Stone-fruits, 
tis  eaffly  cured,  by  cutting  the  faid 
Branch  2  or  3  Inches  below  the  parts 
io  didemper’d  3  by  which  means,  the 
Gangrene  is  prevented  from  extending 
further,  as  it  would  infallibly  do  if 
duck  about  the  Bud  or  Graft,  and  all 
over  the  Stem,  or  on  mod  of  the  Roots; 
When  this  Didemper  affedfs  the  Stem, 
it  often  cures  itfeif  by  a  Knob  or  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  new  Bark,  which  extends 
over  the  Bark  fo  wounded:  A  Plaider 
of  Cow-dung  cover'd  over  with  a  peice 
of  Linnen  is  fometimes  laid  over  it  till 
the  Wound  be  clofed:  But  when  the  Gum 
proceeds  from  the  infide,  it’s  incurable 
on  the  dem,  or  roots:  And  when  un¬ 
fortunately  it  attacks  the  part  where 
tne  Tree  is  grafted,  Whidfh  is  often  hid 
under-ground,  it  fpreads  round  about 
that  graft  without  any  body’s  obferv- 
ing  it,  (for  the  Tree  continues  in  a  good 
condition  while  there  remains  any  paf- 
fage  for  the  Sap  )  and  then  the  Tree 
dies  fuddenly. 

G  U  N-P  O  W  D  E  R  5  a  thing  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Ancients,  is  now  made 
in  mod  partr  of  the  World,  and  com¬ 
pos'd  of  Salt-Eeter,  Sulphur  and  Char¬ 
coal.  For  your  Salt-peter,  be  fure  to 
chule  that  \yhich  is  pure,  with  fair  and 
large  Chrydals  or  Shootings}  but  if  it 
ihould  not  prove  good,  it  may.be  puri- 
fy’d  by  removing  its  fixt  or  common 
Salt  and  Earthy  parts,  vice.  Take  10 
pounds  of  Nitre,  let  it  be  diffolv’d  in  a 
iufficient  quantity  of.  fair  Heater,  then 
fettled  and  filtrated,  and  next  evapo¬ 
rated  in  a  Glafs  or  glazed  earthen  Vef- 
'.cl,  to  the  diminution  of  half,  or  till  a 
Pellicle  or  thin  skin  appear  upon  it} 
when  the  Veffel  may  be  taken  off  from 
the  eire,  and  fet  in  a  Cellar  to  be  cool 
and  quiet}  in  24.  hours  the  Chrydals 
will  (hoot,  which  (eparate  from  the  Li¬ 
quor}  the  Liquor  may  in  like  manner 
be  cryftaliiiz'd  feveral  times,  till  all  the 
Salt  be  drawn  forth :  This  being  done, 
put  it  into  a  Kettle,  and  that  upon  a 
Furnace  with  a  moderate  Fire,  which 
gradually  encreale  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
heat  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  evaporate. 
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lofe  its  humidity,  and  grow  very 
white:  It  mud  be  kept  continually  ftir- 
ring  with  a  Wooden  or  Iron-Ladle  for 
fear  it  fhould  return  to  its  former  Fi¬ 
gure,  whereby  its  greafinefs  will  beta¬ 
ken  away;  after  that,  fo  much  Water 
is  to  be  poured  into  the  Kettle  as  will 
cover  the  Nitre,  and  when  ’tis  difTolv’d 
and  reduc’d  to  the  conftftency  of  a 
thick  Liquor,  it  mult  be  ftirred  with  a 
wooden  Stick  or  Ladle,  without  inter- 
miflion,  ’till  all  the  moifture  is  again 
evaporated,  and  it  is  reduc’d  to  a  moil 
dry  and  white  Meal. 

Now,  as  the  Nitre  fhould  be  the  beft 
and  pureft,  the  fame  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  Sulphur,  chufmg  that  which 
is  in  huge  Lumps,  clear  and  perfedlly 
yellow,  not  very  hard  nor  compact, 
but  porous,  nor  yet  too  much  fhining; 
and  if  when  fet  on  Fire,  it  freely  burns 
away  all,  leaving  little  or  no  refident 
matter,  ’tis  a  fign  of  its  goodnefs  5  fo 
likewife  if  it  be  prefled  between  two 
Iron-plates  that  are  hot  enough  to 
make  it  run,  and  in  the  running  ap¬ 
pears  yellow  and  that  which  remains 
of  a  reddifn  colour,  it  may  be  conclu 
ded  to  be  excellent  and  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe:  But  in  cafe  the  fame  be  foul  and 
impure,  it  may  be  prepared  in  this  man¬ 
ner;  Melt  the  Sulphur  in  a  large  Iron- 
Ladle  or  Pot  over  a  very  gentle  Coal- fire 
well- kindled  but  not  flaming;  then 
fcum  off  all  that  rifes  on  the  top  and 
fwims  upon  the  Sulphur;  take  it  pre- 
fently  after  from  the  Fire  and  ftrain  it 
through  a  double  Linnen-cloth,  letting 
it  pafs  at  leifure;  fo  will  it  be  pure,  the 
grofs  filthy  matter  remaining  behind  in 
the  Cloth.  ' 

As  for  Charcoal,  the  third  Ingredient, 
fuch  fhould  be  chofen  as  is  large,  clear, 
free  from  knots,  well  burnt,  and  cleav¬ 
ing;  but  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  it 
may  be  made  thus:  Let  the  Wood  be 
cut  down  when  full  of  Sap  and  apt  to 
peel,  that  is,  in  May  ox  June,  and  chief¬ 
ly  Bajle ,  Ajh,  or  Juniper,  &c.  which 
are  to  be  cut  in  Lengths  of  2  or  3  foot, 
of  the  fize  of  ordinary  Billets,  taking 
away  the  Rind  and  iuperfluous  Bran¬ 
ches;  when  they  are  very  dry,  make 
them  into  Bundles,  and  in  a  plain  even 
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Place  fit  for  that  purpofe,  fet  them 
upright  one  by  another,  and  one  upon 
another,  covering  them  with  Earth  or 
Turf  very  clofe,  and  leaving  only  fome 
few  vent-holes;  then  kindle  the  Fire, 
which  being  well  lighted  and  all  the 
Wood  reduced  to  burning  Coals,  flop 
up  every  vent-hole  clofe  with  moiften’d 
Earth,  fo  that  there  be  not  the  leaib 
breathing  [place:  The  Fire  thus  extin- 
guifh’d,  the  Coals  will  be  pure  and 
whole  without  any  Afhes,  and  in  24 
hours  after  they  may  be  taken  out  for 
ufe.  But  for  a  prefect  and  fmali  occa- 
fion,  do  thus;  Let  the  Wood  be  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  dried  well,  and  put 
into  a  large  earthen  Pot  well  cover’d 
all  over  the  top  with  Clay ;  then  make 
a  good  Fire  round  the  Pot,  gentle  at 
fir  ft,  but  fo  as  it  may  be  made  red-hot, 
covering  it  alfo  all  over  with  Fire, 
leaving  it  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or 
more  in  that  ftrongeft  heat;  let  the  Pot 
cool  of  itfelf,  and  then  take  out  the 
Coals  to  be  beat  into  fine  Powder. 

Now,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  well 
making  of  Powder,  ’tis  fit  you  fhould 
know  fir  ft  the  kinds  thereof,  which 
are  3,  viz,,  Cannon-Powder,  Musket- 
Powder,  and  Piftol- Powder,  of  each 
of  thefe  there  are  2  forts  alfo,  a  ftronger 
and  a  weaker;  all  which  Differences 
arife  only  from  the  various  and  diffe¬ 
rent  Proportions  of  the  foremention’d 
3  Ingredients,  the  exadt  limitations  we 
fhall  immediately  declare. 
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The  proportions  are  thus;  in  the 
ftronger  Cannon-Powder,  to  every  100 
pounds  of  Salt-Veter ,  25*  pounds  of 
Sulphur  are  generally  allow’d,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  Charcoal ;  and  in  the 
weaker  Cannon-Powder,  to  every  100 

pounds 
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pounds  of  Salt-peter ,  20  pounds  of  Sul¬ 
phur  >  and  24,  of  Charcoal:  As  for  the 
ftronger  Musket- Powder ,  100  pounds 
of  Salt-peter  require  18  pounds  of  6W- 
fhur ,  and  20  of  Charcoal ;  and  in  the 
weaker  there  go  to  100  pounds  of 
Salt-peter,  iy  of  Sulphur,  and  18  of 
Charcoal :  In  the  flronger  Pifiol-Powder, 
100  pounds  of*  Salt-peter  require  12 
of  Sulphur ,  and  of  CW;  whereas 
the  weaker  has  100  pounds  of  Salt¬ 
peter,  only  10  of  Sulphur,  and  but  18 
of  Charcoal  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
Table. 

As  to  the  making  part,  ail  thefe  In¬ 
gredients  are  firft  to  be  finely  powder’d, 
then  moiften’d  with  fair  Water,  or  Vi¬ 
negar,  or  Spirit  of « Wine,  or  with  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Spirit  of  Wine  mixed  together, 
©r  Urine,  which  is  ufual;  afterwards 
all  mu  ft  be  well  beat  for  the  fpace  of 
24  hours  at  leaft,  and  then  granulated 
after  the  following  manner:  A  Sieve  is 
to  be  prepared  with  a  bottom  of  thick 
Parchment  made  full  of  round  holes, 
and  the  former  beaten  Mafs,  moiften’d 
fcefore-hand  with  20  ounces  of  Spirit 
of  "Wine,  12  of  Spirit  of  Wine-Vinegar, 
2  3  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  2  of  Spirit  of 
Sal  Armoniack,  and  1  ounce  of  Cam- 
phire  diflolved  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and 
let  all  thefe  be  mingled  together.  O- 
therwife,  take  40  ounces  of  Brandy, 
and  one  of  Camphire,  and  let  them  be 
mixtand  diflolved  for  the  faid  purpofe: 
When  the  whole  Compound  is  made 
up  into  Balls  as  big  as  Eggs,  put  them 
into  the  Sieve,  and  with  them  a  wood¬ 
en  Ball 5  which  fo  move  up  and  down 
about  the  Sieve,  that  it  may  break  the 
Balls  of  Powder,  and  make  it  pafs  thro5 
'  the  little  holes  in  corns. 

But  for  greater  quantities,  Mills  are 
wfualiy  provided,  by  means  of  which 
more  Work  may  be  perform  d  in  1 
Bay  than  a  Man  can  do  in  an  100. 
Gun-powder  may  alfo  be  made  of  fieve- 
ral  Colours,  but  the  Black,  is  the  moft 
ierviceable  of  any  5  yet  for  the  making 
©f  White  Powder,  obferve  ihcfe  Direc¬ 
tions  :  Take  10  pounds  of  Salt-petre, 
1  of  Sulphur,  and  2  of  the  Saw-dujl  of 
Elder  or  the  like  Wood  powder’d  fine: 
mix  them  together,  and  ufe  the  former 
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Method:  Or  thus,  with  10  pounds  of 
Nitre ,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Sul¬ 
phur  dried  and  finely  powder’d,  mix  2 
pounds  of  Saw-dufl 5  <&c,  or  inftead  of 
that,  rotten  Wood  dried  and  pow¬ 
der’d,  with  2  pounds  and  3  ounces 
of  Salt  of  Tartar,  whereof  make  Pow¬ 
der  to  be  kept  clofe  from  the  Air. 
’Tis  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  in  making 
Pifiol-Powder,  if  you  would  have  it 
ftronger,  it  fhould  be  ftirred  up  feveral 
times  while  in  the  Mortar,  and  moift¬ 
en’d  with  Water  difttll’d  .from  Orange 
or  Lemon-peels  in  an  Aiembick,  and 
then  fbeat  for  24  hours  as  aforefaid. 
But  farther,  Corn-powder  is  of  fo  much 
greater  force  than  when  in  Duft  or 
Meal,  that  ’tis  concluded,  the  larger 
Grains  are  ftronger  than  the  fmaller  ; 
for  which  reafon  Cannon-Powder  is 
granulated  larger  than  other  Pow¬ 
ders  ;  and  therefore  Powder  in  loading 
fhould  not  be  beat  home  into  the 
Piece,  io  as  to  bruife  the  Grains, 
left  thereby  it  fhould  lofe  much  of  its 
Strength. 

Now  there  are  3  ways  to  prove  the 
goodnefs  of  Gun-powder-,  1.  It  is  tryed 
by  fight,  for  if  it  be  too  black  it  is  too 
moift,  or  has  too  much  Charcoal  in  it; 
fo  alfo  if  rubbed  upon  White  Paper,  it 
blacks  more  than  good  Powder  does; 
but  if  it  be  a  kind  of  Azure  colour, 
fbmewhat  inclining  to  red,  ’tis  a  fign 
of  good  Powder.  2.  By  touching,  for 
if  in  crufhing  it  with  your  Fingers 
ends,  the  Grains  break  eafily  and  turn 
into  dull:  without  feeling  hard,  it  has 
too  much  Coal  in  it;  or  if  in  prefling 
under  your  Fingers  upon  a  fmoothhard 
Board,  fome  grains  feel  harder  than  the 
reft,  or  as  it  were  dent  your  [Fingers 
ends,  the  Sulphur  is  not  well  mixed 
with  the  Nitre,  and  the  Powder  is 
naught.  3.  By  burning,  wherein  little 
heaps  of  Powder  are  laid  upon  white 
Paper  3  Inches  or  more  afunder,  and  1 
of  them  fired;  which  if  it  only  fires  all 
away,  and  thatfuddenly  and  almoft im¬ 
perceptibly,  withour  firing  the  reft, 
and  make  a  fitnall  thundering  noiie,  and  a 
white  Smoke  rifes  in  the  Air  almoft 
like  a  Circle,  the  Powder  is  very  good; 
But  if  it  leaves  black  marks  behind  it, 
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it  has  too  much  Coal  therein,  or  is  not 
well  burnt ;  if  it  leaves  a  greafinefs  be¬ 
hind  it,  ’tis  a  fign  the  Sulphur  or  Nitre 
are  not  well  cleanfed  or  ordered  as  they 
fhould.  Again,  if  2  or  3  Corns  there¬ 
of  be  laid  upon  Paper  at  an  inch  dis¬ 
tance,  and  Fire  be  put  to  one  of  them, 
and  they  all  fire  at  once,  leaving  no 
fign  behind  but  a  white  fmoaky  colour 
in  the  Place,  and  the  Paper  not  touch¬ 
ed,  the  Powder  is  good.  So  alfo  if  fi¬ 
red  in  a  Man’s  hand  and  it  burns  pot; 
but  if  black  knots  which  burn  down¬ 
wards  in  the  place  where  proof  was 
made  after  firing,  it’s  flrong  enough, 
but  wants  Nitre. 

Where  there  are  many  forts  of  Pow¬ 
der,  to  didinguifh  which  is  bed  of 
them,  a  little  heap  may  be  made  of  ei¬ 
ther  fort,  at  a  didance  one  from  ano¬ 
ther:  Then  firing  each  of  them,  obfer- 
ration  mud  be  made  which  takes  fire 
looned,  fmoaks  lead:  and  whited,  rifes 
fooned  up  and  round,  and  leaves  the 
lead  figns  behind  it;  that  is  the  bed 
Powder. 

But  in  cafe  the  Powder  be  grown 
weak,  moid,  or  decay’d,  take  16  oun¬ 
ces  of  Brandy ,  or  Englifh  Spirits ,  4  of 
Wine-Vinegar ,  and  2  of  Oil  of  Sulphur  ; 
diffolve  therein  8  Ounces  of  Nitre,  and 
2  of  Camphire,  fird  mixt  with  a  little 
Spirit  of  Wine:  Having  mingled  all  to¬ 
gether,  let  the  Powder  be  moiden’d 
therewith,  and  dryed  in  the  Sun  in 
{hallow  wooden  Vefiels;  when  ’t is  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  barrel  or  put  it  up  in  a 
dry  place.  But  the  method  of  theP^w- 
der- Msrthmrs  isTu^utjpart  of  the  dam- 
nify’d  Powder  upon  a  large  Sail-cloth, 
to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  abfolutely  good ;  and  then  with 
a  Swop  or  fhovel  mingle  it  well  toge¬ 
ther:  dry  it  in  the  Sun,  and  fo  barrel  it 
up,  keeping  it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place. 
Others  again,  if  it  be  very  bad,  redore 
it,  by  moid’ning  it  with  Vinegar ,  Wa¬ 
ter,  Urine,  or  Brandy ;  then  they  beat  it 
fine,  Scarce  it,  and  to  every  pound  of 
Powder,  add  an  ounce,  an  ounce  and 
half,  or  2  ounces  ("according  as  ’tis  de¬ 
cay’d)  of  melted  Salt-petre ;  Afterwards 
thefe  Ingredients  are  to  be  moiden’d 
and  mixed  well,  fo  that  nothing  can 
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be  difcern’d  in  theCompofition;  which 
may  be  known  by  cutting  the  Mafs, 
and  then  they  granulate  ias  aforefaid. 
But  in  cafe  the  Powder  be  in  a  manner 
quite  Spoiled,  the  only  way  is  to  extract 
the  Salt-petre  with  Water  according  to 
the  ufual  manner,  by  boiling,  filtrating, 
evaporating,  and  chryftallizing ;  and 
then  with  fredi  Sulphur  and  Charcoal  to 
make  it  up  anew  again, 

Ladly,  for  the  long  keeping  of  Pow - 
dea,  it  mud  be  made  up  with  good 
Brandy  or  Spirits,  and  weii  dry'd  in  a 
Stove,  or  in  the  Sun ;  after  that,  being 
dopt  up  clofe  in  4  or  6  pound  Bottles, 
and  fo  barreli’d  up,  it  will  keep  many 
yea's;  neither  will  Age  eafily  decay  it; 
When  ’tis  put  up  in  this  manner,  there’s 
no  need  of  turning  the  Cask  upfide 
down,  (as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  bar¬ 
relling  it  you  are  forc’d  to  do,  once  e- 
very  2  or  3  Weeks)  nor  of  being  in 
any  wife  concern’d  for  its  age  or  keep- 
ing. 

GURGIPTING,  a  Term  us’d 
in  Falconry,  when  a  Hawk  is  diff  and 
choaked  up. 

G  WABR-MERCHED  ;  is  a 
Britifb  Word,  fignifying  a  Payment  or 
Fine  made  to  the  Lords  of  Some  Ma- 
nours,  upon  the  Marriage  of  their  Te¬ 
nants  Daughters,  or  other  wife,  upon 
their  committing  the  Act  of  Incon- 
tinency. 

GYRFALCON,  a  Bird  of 
Prey,  See  Gerfalcon. 

GYRLE,  a  Roe-buck,  fo  call’d  the 
2d  Year. 
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/EMORRHAGY,  a  burding 
forth  of  Blood  out  of  the  No- 
drils,  Mouth,  Eyes,  or  other  Parts  of 
the  Body.  This  Didemper  in  HorfeS 
is  occasion’d  by  unufual  Fatigues  in 
hot  Weather,  fo  that  the  Blood  being 
mingled  with  a  Salt  or  Spirituous 
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Juice  ferments  and  gets  out  of  its  Vef- 
fels,  or  by  over-feeding,  which  caufes  a 
redundancy  of  Blood;  or  by  violent 
Exercife,  that  makes  it  boil  up  and  o- 
pen  the  Mouths  of  fome  Veins;  from 
whence  it  impetuously  gufhes  out  thro5 
the  Nofe  or  Mouth.  If  the  Bleeding 
be  not  ftopt  it  may  either  kill  the 
Horfe  or  extremely  weaken  him,  be- 
caufe  ^Nature  is  quite  exhaufted  and 
fpent  by  fuch  an  exceflivelofs  of  Blood 
and  Spirits.  You  mnft  therefore  im¬ 
mediately  let  hiaa  Blood  in  the  Flanks 
or  in  the  Plate-Veins,  or  rather  in  the 
Neck,  if  you  cannot  take  Blood  enough 
out  of  the  other  Parts.  Then  beat  a  large 
quantity  of  Knot -gr  afs  or  Nettles  to  a 
Mafh,  and  fill  the  Horfe’s  Noftrils  with 
it,  binding  fome  of  it  to  his  Temples 
and  Reins,  where  the  Saddle  ends,  and 
even  to  his  Stones,  if  he  be  not  gelt. 
In  Summer  let  the  Horfe  Band  2  hours 
in  Water  up  to  his  Flanks,  or  if  that 
conveniency  be  wanting,  cover  his 
Head  and  Back  with  a  Cloth,  7  or  8 
times  doubled,  and  dipt  in  Oxycrat ,  or 
Vinegar  and  Water.  Keep  him  in  the 
Stable  with  his  Head  upright,  not  Buf¬ 
fering  him  to  lye  down ;  and  from  time 
to  time  throw  cold  Water  on  his  Sheath 
and  Stones;  next  day  bleed  him  again, 
and  prepare  this  cooling  Glifter.  <c  Take 
ct  common  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows, 
**  of  each  a  handful;  Plantain,  2  hand- 
**  fulsj  Succory,  Lettice  and  Purflain, 
**  of  each  a  handful.  Boil  thefe  in  <, 
“  pints  ofWater,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  Sal  Folychreflum:  To  the  drained 
“  Liquor  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
“  the  Ointment  Po^uleum  (not  aduite- 
tf<  rated  with  Verdegreafe)  or  of  the 
true  Unguentum  Rofatum,  that  is  not 
made  of  Greafe  walked  with  Rofe- wa¬ 
ter.  Make  the  Glider  to  be  injected, 
after  you  have  rak’d  the  Horfe.  If  the 
Bleeding  dill  continue,  “  Take  Plan- 
*s  tain-leaves  beat  and  mix’d  with  Male 
ec  Frankincenfe,  Aloes,  or  Myrrh,  and 
put  them  into  his  Nodrils,  holding  his 
Nofe  up,  as  if  you  were  about  to  give 
him  a  Drench;  then  cover  him  with  the 
Cloth  dipt  in  Oxycrat ,  as  before,  and 
throw  cold  Water  frequently  on  his 
Sheath  and  Stones.  If  the  Blood  runs. 
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with  a  violent  Stream,  u  Take  the 
c<  Dung  of  a  Stone  afs,  dry  it  in  the 
<c  fhade,  add  having  reduc’d  it  to  powder 
“  blow  it  plentifully  into  the  Horfe’s 
fC  Nofe,  thro’  a  Glafs-pipe,  Trunk  or 
“  Reed.  This  is  an  admirable  Snuff 
both  for  Men  and  Horfes  that  are  apt 
to  bleed  at  Nofe,  and  only  fmells  of 
dry  Herbs:  However,  /or  the  Benefit 
of  nice  Riders  who  would  not  keep 
about  them  what  has  the  Scent  of  Afs - 
turd\  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  following 
Remedy;  <c  Take  a  Hare  kill’d  in 
Cf  March,  fleyher,  and  without  Larding, 
“  prepare)  hers  as  for  the  Spit;  then  dry 
her  in  an  Oven,  fo  that  the  whole  Flefh 
may  be  beat  to  Powder,  which  blown 
well  into  the  Horfe’s  Nofe,  will  effect¬ 
ually  flop  the  Flux  of  Blood.  At  any 
times  of  the  Year,  you  may  in  like 
manner  make  ufe  “  of  the  Powders  of 
cs  Pomegranate-rinds  dry’d,  Roman  Vi- 
f<  triol  and  Allum,  of  each  4  ounces. 
This  compound  Powder  (tanches  Blood 
in  any  part  of  the  Body,  is  excellent 
for  all  forts  of  Wounds,  and  may  be 
kept  long  without  lofing  its  Vertue. 

H  A  G  A  R  D,  {French)  wild,  fierce : 
Whence  a  Hagard  Hawk,  in  Falconry , 
denotes  a  wild  Hawk  that  has  for  fome 
time  prey’d  for  herfelf  before  fhe  was 
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HAGARD  FALCON,  is  inform 
like  other  Falcons,  but  as  to  mould 
they  are  of  $  forts,  large,  middle-fiz’d, 
and  little; fome  long-fhaped,  fome  fhort- 
trufied,  fome  larger,  fome  lefs:  The 
goodnefs  of  her  fhape  confiftsin  having 
her  Head  plum’d  dark  or  black,  flat  on 
the  top,  with  a  white  Wreath  en corn- 
pa  fling  the  fame,  a  large  blue  bending 
Beak,  wide  Nares,  a  great  Back,  full 
Eye,  high  ftately  Neck,  large  Bread, 
broad  Shoulders,  and  great  Turtle-ca- 
lour’d  Feather*,  with  long  Veins  and 
Sails,  but  flender- fhap’d,  a  long  Train, 
high  Thighs,  and  white  on  the  Pen¬ 
dant-Feathers;  a  large  wide  Foot,  with 
Bender  Stretchers  and  Talons,  tending 
fomewhat  to  an  Azure  colour  Now 
this  Bird  when  wild  and  unreclaim’d, 
takes  a  large  liberty  to  her  felf  for  her 
abode,  either  by  Sea  or  Land,  and  is  of 
'fo  absolute  Power,  that  where-ever 
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jfhe  comes, all  flying  Fowl  ftoop  under  her 
fubjedfion;  nay,  the  Tiered-gentle,  tho5 
her  natural  Companion,  dares  not  lit  by 
her  or  come  near  her  refidence,  but  fin 
Cawking-time,  and  that  is  in  the  Spring ; 
and  even  when  for  Procreation  fake  fhe 
will  allow  him,  he  fubmiflively  ap¬ 
proaches  her,  which  he  manifefts  by 
bowing  his  Plead,  calling  and  crowing 
with  hia  Wings.  When  fhe  is  very 
young.  Are  will  prey  upon  Birds  that 
are  too  big  to  encounter  with,  and  this 
for  want  ol  Underftanding,  which  yet 
fhe  continues  till  found  beating  has  re¬ 
claim’d  her.  She  is  an  inceffant  Pains® 
taker,  no  Weather  difeouraging  her  from 
her  Game,  but  that  only  wherein  no 
Fowl  can  If ir  abroad  to  Peek  lor  Sullen- 
ance;  nay,  tho5  Hie  has  laboured  in  boi- 
fterous  Weather  for  3  or  4  days  toge¬ 
ther,  fhe  is  fo  far  from  being  the  worfe 
for  it,  that  fhe  appears  much  better  and 
more  lively.  When  unreclaim’d  fhe  has 
feiz’d  her  prey,  and  broke  the  Ink,  that 
is,  the  Neck  of  it,  fhe  falls  on  the  Crop, 
and  feeds  firft  on  what  is  contain’d 
therein,  then  on  the  other  Parts  ;  and 
when  Are  has  filled  her  Gorge,  fhe  will 
fly  to  fome  folitary  place,  that  is  near 
Water,  or  what  fhe  likes  beft,  where 
Aie’ll  fit  all  day  5  and  upon  the  approach 
of  Night,  takes  Wing  and  flies  to  fome 
convenient  place  fhe  had  before  propos’d 
to  perch  there  till  Morniug. 

In  order  to  the  reclaiming  of  this 
Bird,  having  taken  or  purchafed  one  of 
them,  let  her  down  and  let  her  reft 
quietly  the  firft  night  in  aRufter  hood  ; 
the  next  day  take  her  up  eafily  on  your 
Fift,  and  carry  her  up  and  down  the 
whole  day,  ufing  a  Feather  to  ftroak 
her  withal  inftead  of  your  Hand  ;  when 
you  find  her  not  impatient  of  being 
touched  take  her  Hood  off  lpeedily,  and 
put  it  on  again  as  foon,  obferving  to 
do  thus  till  fhe  be  willing  to  feed ;  then 
frequently  offer  her  Food,  but  let  her 
have  but  a  little  at  a  time,  never  pulling 
her  Hood  off  or  on,  but  you  muft  gain 
her  love  with  a  bit  or  2,  ufing  your 
Voice  to  her  when  you  are  taking  off 
the  Hood,  and  all  the  while  Aie  is  feed¬ 
ing,  but  no  longer ;  that  by  this  means, 
after  fhe  is  reclaimed,  fhe  may  know  by 
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your  Voice  Aie  Aiall  be  fed.  Nex 
to  teach  ,her  to  come  to  your  Fift  frora 
the  Perch,  let  her  Hand  on  one  that  is 
Breaft-high,  if  lower  kneel,  for  this  low 
pofture  will  lefs  affright  than  any  other; 
after  which,  unftrike  her  Hood  and  Lure 
her,  ufing  your  Voice,  and  have  fpeciai 
care  that  you  neither  affright  nor  difl- 
tafte  her,  and  fo  caufe  her  to  bate  from 
you.  But  you  muft  before  you  unftrike 
her  Hood,  encourage  her  with  a  bit  or 
t,  which  will  make  her  the  more  ea¬ 
ger  to  come  to  you.  When  you  find 
fhe  will  willingly  feed  from  and  come 
to  your  Hand,  you  may  let  her  fit  bare¬ 
faced,  now  and  then  diverting  her* 
and  flatting  about  by  giving  her  a  bit 
or  2  to  diredl  her  face  towards  you  5 
after  which,  you  may  fet  her  to  the 
Lure. 

When  you  find  fhe  will  come  readily* 
to  it,  garniAied  with  Meat  in  the  Cre- 
ance,  fearing  left  ffhe  fcorn  this  way  of 
Luring,  fix  a  live  Pigeon  to  the  Lure, 
and  Lure  her  therewith  :  When  Aie  has 
killed  the  Pigeon  and  eaten  the  Head, 
take  her  up  gently  with  a  bit  of  Meat, 
and  put  on  her  Hood;  then  unftrike  her 
Hood  and  Lure  her  to  the  Pelt,  doing 
thus  twice  or  thrice,  and  no  more:  For 
if  oftner,  fhe  will  become  in  time  very- 
loth  to  part  with  the  Pelt,  and  thereby* 
you’ll  provoke  her  to  carry  ;  but  care 
muft  be  taken  that  fhe  be  not  lured,  till 
her  Stomach  be  perfedl  ;  otherwife  Aie 
may  difeover  fomething  for  which  fhe 
has  a  greater  efteem,  and  fo  be  loft  for 
a  time,  which  will  be  very  prejudicial 
to  her,  tho’  you  .Aiould  recover  and  re¬ 
claim  her  again  :  Here  in  the  time  of 
her  making,  while  (he  is  on  the  Ground 
either  pluming  or  feeding,  forget  not  to 
walk  round  her,  ufing  your  Voice,  and 
feeding  her  with  your  Hand;  but  above 
all,  remember  to  fpring  her  fome  living 
Doves  between  the  Man  and  the  Lure, 
and  let  them  be  giving  in  a  long  Cre- 
ance,  that  fhe  may  kill  them  near  you, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  fhe  may  trufs 
them  over  your  head,  whereby  fhe  will 
not  be  afraid  when  you  come  to  her 
Irom  afar  off,.  Indeed,  there  are  fome 
Hawks  that  will  not  be  taken  up  with-* 
out  ftriking  or  rapping  in  the  Creance, 
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which  muft  infallibly  be  the  lofsofflich 
an  Hawk  without  luch  a  device  :  But 
this  is  a  great  fault  in  the  Hawk,  and 
argues  no  lefs  negligence  in  the  Falco¬ 
ner,  in  Buffering  and  not  remedying  that 
ill  property  in  herfirft  making. 

As  to  the  Methods  for  ordering  this 
Falcon  in  the  Luring,  with  the  Caufes 
and  Remedies  of  carrying  and  other  ill 
qualities,  when  you  have  acquainted  her 
with  the  Lure  as  aforefaid,  take  her  out 
fome  convenient  Evening,  and  be  no 
farther  from  her  than  fhe  can  fee  and 
hear  you  ;  then  hold  in  your  Lure  and 
Buffer  her  to  fly  about  you,  holding  her 
as  near  as  you  can  with  your  Voice  and 
Lure,  teaching  her  to  do  her  Bufinefs, 
and  work  it  on  your  hand  5  that  done, 
caff  up  a  live  Dove,  which  tho’  difap- 
prov’d  of  by  fome,  alledging  the  light- 
nefs  of  the  Dove  inclines  the  Hawk  to 
the  ill  quality  of  carrying ;  yet  that  fault 
may  be  rather  imputed  to  the  Ignorance, 
or  Negligence  and  Harfhnefs  of  the  Fal¬ 
coner,  who  has  been  either  unskilful, 
remifs,  or  has  not  ufed  that  gentienefs 
neceffary  in  reclaiming  a  Hawk  in  her 
firffc  nurling  5  befides  which,  another 
caufe  of  this  dragging,  or  carrying,  a- 
jifes  from  the  Keeper’,  ill  or  flender  re¬ 
warding  his  Hawk  in  the  Luring,  in 
giving  het  thepeltof  a  Pigeon,  or  fome 
other  dead  thing,  which  affords  her  no 
delight  5  and  indeed  fpecial  care  fhould  be 
taken  not  to  difoblige  her  in  her  Luring  : 
But  farther,  thereis  another  fault, which 
at  firffc  may  be  eafily  prevented ;  it  is  an 
afpiring  quality  and  working  humour, 
that  thoc  the  Bird  never  fhew’d  any  dif- 
like  to  the  Keeper,  or  difcontent  ;  yet 
by  obfervation  fhe  has  been  found  to  be 
conceited,  or  not  willing  to  endure  the 
Society  of  another  Hawk,  and  having 
been  well  blooded  on  Fowl,  would  not 
be  kept  down  near  the  Keeper  :  The 
Remedy  is,  to  give  her  no  fcope  in  the 
time  of  her  making  5  let  her  not  fly 
high,  but  be  held  down  and  near  you, 
and  if  you  fhould  let  her  into  another 
Hawk,  and  find  her  fall  to  her  work, 
without  regard  had  of  the  other,  fufpefi: 
her  prefently,  and  let  h$  fee  Fowl  in 
due  time  5  left  when  fhe  come  to  her  due 
place,  fhe  go  her  way. 
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Laftly,  When  you  have  taught  your 
Hawk  to  fit  bare-fac’d  in  an  Evening  a- 
mong  Company  undiftur’d,  and  that  (lie 
knows  your  Voice,  and  will  come  to 
the  lurej  give  her  Stones  every  Night, 
till  you  find  her  Stomach  good  after 
which  proffer  her  Cafting,  and  let  her 
not  receive  it  till  fhe  likes  it  well :  Now 
the  faid  ftones  prepared,  make  ready 
the  way  for  Cafting,  ftirring  and  dif* 
folving  whatever  is  offenfive  within, 
and  fitting  it  to  be  carry’d  downward 
in  her  Mutes,  or  upwards  in  her  Caft- 
ing. 

HAIL,  a  cloudy  Vapour,  diffolv’d 
into  Water,  which  is  congealed  in  the 
fall  thro3  the  cold  Region  of  the  Air  ; 
the  higher  it  comes  from  above,  and 
thelongerit  ftays  in  the  Air,  the  greater 
and  rounder  it  is. 

HAIR  of  Beajls ,  being  thinly  fpread 
or  Town,  and  left  to  putrify  on  Corn- 
lands,  make  a  very  great  Improvement ; 
and  all  fhavings  of  Horns,  Hoofs  of 
Cattel,  Blood,  Garbidge,  &c.  are  a  good 
Manure. 

HAIR,  falling  or  fhedding  from  the 
Main  or  Tail  of  an  Horfe,  comes  by 
heat  taken,  that  has  engender’d  a  dry 
Mange  therein  ;  fometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a  Surfeit,  caufing  evil  Humours 
to  refort  to  thofe  Parts.  To  help  this, 
anoint  the  Main  and  Creft  with  Black 
Soap,  make  a  ftrong  Lye  of  Afti-Afhes, 
or  elfe  of  Urine  and  Allies,  and  walh  it 
all  over  therewith ;  but  if  there  fhould 
grow  a  Canker  on  the  Horfe’s  Tail, 
which  will  confume  away  both  Flefh 
and  Bone  ;  then  lay  fome  Oil  of  Vitriol 
thereto,  and  it  will  kill  it  :  If  you  find 
it  eat  too  much,  you  need  but  wet  it  with 
cold  Water,  and  it  will  put  a  flop  there¬ 
to  :  Or  take  Green  Copperas,  Allum ,  and 
White  Copperas,  boil’d  in  running  Water 
till  half  be  confumed,  and  bathe  the 
Part  with  the  fame  till  it  be  well  ;  but 
if  the  Hair  fall  away,  take  Southern-tv  00  di 
burn  it  to  Afhes,  mix  it  with  common 
Oil,  and  anoint  the  place  therewith,  it 
will  prefently  bring  Hair  again  :  If  the 
Mange  be  in  the  Main,  let  your  Horfe 
blood  y  but  if  in  both  Main  and  Tail, 
take  jfhiickrfilver  and  try’d  Hogs-greafe , 
the  ffhiick-jilver  being  ftrft  mortified 
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with  fating  Spittle ;  incorporate  them 
very  well  together,  till  the  Hogs-greafe 
become  of  a  perfect  Adi-colour,  and 
anoint  the  Sorrance  with  it  every  day 
once,  foaking  it  in  with  an  hot  Fire- 
Iliovel,  and  upon  3  or  4  days  thus  dref- 
ling,  he  will  recover— -But  in  order 
to  make  the  Hair  of  an  Horfe  fmooth, 
lleek  and  foft,  he  mud  be  kept  warm 
at  Heart,  for  the  lead  inward  cold  will 
caufe  the  Hair  to  dare  ;  then  let  him 
fweat  often,  for  that  will  raife  up  the 
Dud  and  Sweat  which  renders  his 
Coat  foul;  and  when  he  is  in  thegrea- 
ted  fweat,  lerape  off  all  the  white  foam, 
fweat  and  filth  that  is  raifed  up,  with 
an  old  Sword-blade,  and  that  will  lay 
his  Coat  even  and  fmooth  :  When  hq 
is  blooded,  rub  him  all  over  with  his 
own  Blood,  and  fo  continue  2  or  3 
days  ;  then  curry  and  drefs  him  well, 
and  this  will  make  his  Coat  fhine  like 

Glafs - But  for  fuch  as  are  minded 

to  take  away  Hair  in  any  part  of  a 
Horfe’s  Body,  there  are  feveral  things 
proper  for  it  ;  as  the  Gum  that  grows 
on  the  Body  of  Ivyt  to  rub  it  withal, 
the  juice  of  Bumitory,  that  grows  a- 
mong  Barley,  with  Gum  Arabick,  &c. 
Other  particular  Receipts  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  1.  “  Didolve8  ounces  of  Lime 
“  in  Water,  and  boil  it  till  a  quarter 
“  be  confirmed,  to  which  add  an  ounce 
“  of  Orpiment,  and  lay  a  Plaider  on 
any  part  of  the  Horfe,  which  will  in 
a  few  hours  do  the  Bufinefs.  2.  Or 
take  Rud  and  Orpiment  boil’d  in  run¬ 
ning  Water,  with  which  wafh  the  place 
very  hot,  and  it  will  foon  bring  the 
Hair  away.  3.  For  black’ning,  take 
Bramble-leaves  boiled  in  Lye,  and  a  - 
nointing  any  part  therewith,  makes  it 
black ;  fo  do  the  Leaves  and  the  Berries 
of  the  Wayfaring-Tree  boiled  in  Lye, 
or  the  Juice  of  common  Elder,  or  a 
decodlion  of  Sage.  4.  For  making  the 
Hair  yellow,  you  need  do  no  more 
than  wafh  it  with  Oil  of  the  Allies  of 
the  Barberry-Tree . 

HAIRSBREADTH  ;  is  ac¬ 
counted  among  the  Jews ,  the  48th 
part  of  an  inch. 

HALLAGE,  aFee  due  forCIoaths 
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jbroughtup,  for  Sale  to' Blackwell- Hall,  In 
London  :  Alfo  Toll  paid  to  the  Lord 
of  a  Fair  or  Market  for  Commodities 
fold  in  the  Common' Hall  of  the  Place., 

H  ALL1ER.  See  Br  amble- Net. 

HALM,  HAULM,  or  HAWM, 
the  Stem  or  Stalk  of  Corn,  from  the 
Root  to  the  Ear ;  the  Stalk  of  Peafe, 
Beans,  zsrc. 

HALTER-CAST,  is  thus  : 
When  a  Horfe  endeavours  to  fcrub  the 
Itching  part  of  his  Body  near  the  Head 
or  Neck,  one  of  his  hinder  Feet  en¬ 
tangles  in  the  Halter,  which  by  the  vi¬ 
olent  druggling  of  the  Horfe  to  difm- 
gage  himfelf,  he  fometimes  receives 
very  dangerous  hurts  in  the  hollow  of 
his  Padern.  For  the  Cure  of  which, 
take  Lin  feed  Oil  and  Brandy ,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity  ;  fhake  them-  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Glafs  till  they  be  well  mixt, 
and  anoint  the  Sorrance  Morning  and 
Evening,  having  fird  dipt  away  the 
Hair,  but  take  care  to  keep  the  Foot 
very  clean.  2.  For  another  ealie  Re¬ 
medy,  take  Oil  and  Wine ,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity,  boil  them  together  till 
the  Wine  be  evaporated  ;  and  apply  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  once  a  day  to  the 
Part,  which  will  be  quickly  healed. 

HALTING,  in  a  Horfe,  happens 
fometimes  before,  and  fometimes  be- 
|  hind ;  it  before,  the  Ailment  mud  ne- 
celfarily  be  either  in  the  Shoulder,  Knee, 
Flank,  Padern,  or  Foot  :  If  in  the 
Shoulder,  it  mud  be  towards  the  Wi¬ 
thers,  or  in  the  Pitch  of  the  Shoulder, 
and  may  be  known,  in  that  he  will  a 
little  draw  his  Leg  after  him,  and  not 
ufe  it  fo  nimbly  as  the  other  :  If  he 
cad  it  more  outward  than  the  other, 
’tis  a  fign  of  Lamenefs,  and  that  the 
Grief  lies  in  the  Shoulder}  then  taking 
him  in  your  hand,  and  turning  him 
fhort  by,  on  either  hand,  you’ll  find 
him  to  complain  of  that  Shoulder  he 
is  lame  of,  and  he  will  either  favour 
that  Leg  or  trip  in  the  turning  :  Alfo 
Lamenels  may  be  feen  by  his  (landing 
in  the  Stable,  where  he’ll  hold  the 
lame  Leg  out  more  than  the  other  ; 
and  if  when  you  are  upon  his  Back 
he  complains  more,  than,  otherwifehe 
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does,  the  Grief  certainly  lies  in  the 
Withers ;  fo  that  griping  him  hard,  you 
will  perceive  him  to  fhrink,  and  per¬ 
haps  offer  to  bite  :  If  he  treads  thick 
and  fhort  before,  then  the  Grief  is  up¬ 
on  the  pitch  of  the  Shoulder  clofe  to 
the  Breaft,  which  may  be  found  by 
fetting  the  Thumb  hard  to  the  place, 
and  by  thrufting  him  with  it,  (if  you 
would  have  him  go  back)  whereat  he 
will  fhrink  and  put  back  his  Leg,  Foot 
and  Body  :  If  the  grief  be  in  the  El¬ 
bow,  it  may  be  known  by  pinching 
him  with  the  Fore  Fingers  and  Thumb, 
when  he  will  hold  up  his  Leg  and  of¬ 
fer  to  bite. 

But  if  the  Grief  be  in  the  Knee,  it 
may  be  found  out  by  the  Horfe’s  ftiff 
going ;  for  he  will  not  bend  it  fo  nim¬ 
bly  as  he  does  the  other.  If  it  be  in  the 
Flank  or  Shin-bone,  the  fame  may  be 
feen  or  felt,  it  being  a  Back-finew, 
Splenter,  Strain,  or  the  like  :  If  in  the 
bending  of  the  Knee,  ’tis  a  Malander , 
which  is  alfo  eafily  difcry’d.  Farther, 
w^hen  the  Paftern  or  Joynt  is  affeded, 
it  may  be  known  by  his  not  bending 
it  fo  well  as  the  other;  and  if  you  put 
your  hand  upon  the  place,  you’ll  find 
it  very  hot.  If  in  the  Foot,  it  muft 
be  either  in  the  Coronet  or  Sole;  if  in 
the  Coronet,  probably  it  came  by  fome 
ftrain  or  wrench;  in  the  Hoof,  by  fome 
over-reach,  or  Difiemper  in  or  about 
the  Frufii ;  in  the  Sole,  from  fomePrick, 
Accloy,  Nail,  c ?c.  See  Lamenefs. 

HAM  or  HOUGH  of  a  Horfe , 
is  the  Ply  or  bending  of  the  Hind-leg, 
and  likewife  comprehends  the  Point 
behind  and  oppofite  to  the  Ply,  called 
the  Hock.  The  Hams  fhould  be  large, 
full,  and  not  much  bended;  as  alfo  dis¬ 
charged  of  Flefh,  nervous,  fupple  and 
dry;  otherwife  they’ll  be  fubjed  to 
many  Imperfedions,  as  the  Capeletfi 
Curb ,  Jardon ,  Selander ,  Spavin ,  VartJJe, 
Veffignon,  &c.  which  fee  in  their  pro- 
per  Places. 

H  AMBLING  or  HAMELING 
of  Dogs ,  (in  the  EorejhLaw)  the  fame 
as  Expe<^u"at^no  or  Eawing  ;  properly 
the  Ham- fringing  or  cutting  of  Dogs 
in  the  Ham. 
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HAMLET,  a  little  Village  ot 
part  of  a  Village  ;  a  few  ftraggling 
Houfes  that  depend  on  another  Parifh 
or  Village  :  The  Word  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Ham,  fignifying  a  Home-ftall9 
Houfe,  or  Place  of  Abode. 

HAMPSHIRE,  H  AMSH1RE 
or  HANTSHIRE,  otherwile  cal¬ 
led  the  County  of  South-hampton,  from 
the  chief  Town  of  that  Name  ;  is  a 
Maritime  Country  in  the  Weft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bounded  Eaftward  by  and 
Sujfex.  Weftward  by  Dorfetjhire , 
Northward  by  Barkfhire ,  and  on  the 
South  by  the  Channel ;  reaching  above 
4 6  Miles  in  length  from  North  to 
South,  'and  from  Eaft  to  Weft  30  in 
breadth  ;  in  which  compafs  of  Ground 
it  contains  13 12500  Acres,  and  2685-0 
Houfes,  the  whole  being  divided,  be- 
fides  the  Ijle  of  Wight ,  &c.  into  39  Hun¬ 
dreds,  wherein  are  253  Parilhes,  and  20 
Market-Towns,  9  of  them  privileg’d  to 
fend  Members  to  Parliament— — This 
is  a  rich,  pleafant,  and  fruitful  County, 
abounding  in  all  things  neceftary  for 
the  fupportof  humane  Life,  the  Weft 
Parts  of  it  being  watered  by  th tAvon% 
and  the  Stower  a  Dorfetfhire- Rivetj 
which  meet  together  at  their  fall  into 
the  Sea ;  and  in  the  Eaftern  ;  by  the 
Teft  and  the  Itchntng ,  which  alfo  meet 
at  their  fall  into  the  Sea,  and  that  near 
South-hampton.  But Hamjhire  is  more 
particularly  famous  upon  account  of 
the,  New-Voreji ,  that  properly  belongs 
to  it,  which  by  a  late  ufeful,  as  well 
as  neceffary  Ad  of  Parliament,  is  like¬ 
wife  in  time  to  be  render’d  very  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  Crown  and  Nation,  by 
fupplying  Timber  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Royal  Navy  of  England.  S  tzWigbt- 
Ifland. 

H  A  N  D-B  R  E  A  D  T  H,  a  Meafure 
of  3  Inches. 

HANDFUL,  as  much  as  one  can 
hold  in  his  Hand  ;  alfo  a  Meafure  oi 
4  Inches  by  the  Standard  according  tc 
St  at.  3.  H.  8. 

HAND-HIGH,  a  term  us’d  it 
Horfemanlhip,  and  peculiar  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  Nation,  who  meafure  the  Height 
or  Talnefs  of  a  Horfe  by  Hands,  be- 
I  ginning 
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ginning  with  the  Heel,  and  meafuring 
upwards  to  the  higheft  Hair  upon  the 
Withers.  A  Hand  is  4  Inches. 

HANDLING,  a  term  ufed  in 
reined  of  Fighting-Cocks ;  which  fig- 
nifies  to  meafure  the  Girth  of  them, 
by  griping  one’s  Hand,  and  Fingers  a- 
bout  the  Cock’s  Body. 

H  A  N'D  WORM,  a  very  frtjall 
Worm  breeding  in  the  Hands,  and 
iometimes  in  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 
To  cure  which,  make  a  Decodion 
or  Lye,  with  the  Leaves  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  Walnut-tree  and  Southern¬ 
wood,  in  ftrong  Vinegar,  and  wafh 
therewith. and  it  will  effed  the  Cure. 
Or,  throw  Brimftone  into  a  Chafing- 
difh  of  Coals,  and  hold  the  Hands  o- 
ver  it.  Or,  boil  Hemlock  in  Water 
and  wafh  with  it.  Or,  wafh  the 
Hands  in  Cows-milk  boil’d. 

HAND  Y-W  ARP,  a  kind  of 
Cloth  made  at  Cockfal,  Hocking,  and 
Train-tree , 

HANGING-PEAR,  is  in  pulp, 
fhape  and  juice  like  the  Cajfolet ,  but 
fo  me  what  bigger  ;  the  Wood  alfo  is 
different,  and  the  Fruit  is  ripe  about 
the  end  of  September. 

HARBOUR,  a  Sea-Port,  a  Sta¬ 
tion  where  Ships  may  ride  fafe  at  An¬ 
chor  ;  alfo  a  Shelter  or  Place  of  Re¬ 
fuge. 

To  HARBOUR,  to  lodge,  to 
receive  or  entertain;  to  find  a  lodging 
or  retiring  Place.  Among  Hunters ,  a 
Hart  is  faid  to  Harbour ,  when  he  goes 
to  reft ;  and  to  Unharbour  a  Deer  is  to 
diflodge  him. 

HARDS  or  HURDS  of  Flax 
or  Hemp,  the  coarfer  Parts,  feparated 
in  the  Dreffing  of  it,  from  the  Tear  or 
fine  Stuff. 

HARE,  a  Beaft  of  Venery,  or  of 
the  Foreft,  peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the 
zd  Year  of  her  Age  :  Of  thefe  there 
are  4  forts  ;  fome  live  in  Moun¬ 
tains,  others  in  the  Fields,  fome  in  the 
Marfhes,  and  others  every  where,  with¬ 
out  any  certain  Place  of  Abode  :  The 
firft  is  the  fwifteft  ;  the  next  are  lefs 
jiimble,  thofe  of  the  Marfhes  molt 
jSow,  and  the  wandering  Hares  the 
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moft  dangerous  to  follow  :  Neither 
will  it  be  unneceffary  to  give  a  defcrip- 
tion  next  of  the  parts  of  an  Hare’s  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  fince  it  is  admirable  to  behold 
how  every  Limb  and  Member  is  com- 
pofed  for  Swiftnels.  Firft  then  ;  The 
Head  is  round,  nimble,  lh  >rt,'yet  of 
convenient  length,  apt  to  turn  every' 
way  ;  the  Ears  long  an  lofty  like  an 
Afs ;  the  Lips  continually  move  deep¬ 
ing  or  waking;  the  Neck  is  long,  final], 
round,  foft  and  flexible ;  the  Shoulder- 
bone  ftraight  and  broad,  for  themiore 
eafie  turning;  her  Legs  before  are  foft, 
but  ftand  broader  behind,  and  the  hin¬ 
der  are  longer  than  the  former ;  (lie 
alfo  has  a  Bread:  not  narrow,  but  fitted 
to  take  more  breath  than  any  Beaft  of 
that  bignefs ;  alfo  a  nimble  Back,  and 
a  fleffiy  Belly,  tender  Loins,  hollow 
Sides,  fat  Buttocks,  filled  up,  ftrong 
and  nervous  Knees.  The  Eyes  of 
Hares  are  brown,  and  they  are  fubtil 
Creatures,  but  not  bold,  feldom  look¬ 
ing  forwards,  becaufe  going  by  jumps; 
their  Eye-lids  coming  from  the  Brows, 
are  over-fhort  to  cover  their  Eyes, 
which  when  they  watch,  they  fhut, 
but  when  they  fleep  they  ©pen  them  : 
However,  tho’  their  fight  be  dim,  yet 
they  have  an  indefatigable  faculty  of 
Seeing  ;  fo  that  the  continuance  in  a 
mean  degree,  countervails  in  them  the 
want  of  excellency,  They  feed  abroad 
becaufe  they  would  conceal  their 
Forms,  and  never  drink,  but  content 
themfelves  with  the  Dew,  which  makes 
them  often  grow  rotten. 

The  Hares  of  the  Mountains  often 
exercife  themfelves  in  the  Valleys  and 
Plains,  and  thro'  practice  grow  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  neareft  ways  to  their 
Forms  or  places  of  conftarA  Abode  ; 
but  fuchas  frequent  Bufhes  and  Brakes, 
are  not  able  to  endure  labour,  and 
not  very  fwift,  by  reafon  of  the  pain 
in  their  Feet,  growing  fat  thro’  idle- 
nefs  and  difcontinuance  :  The  Field- 
Hare  being. lean  of  Body,  and  oft'ner 
chafed,  is  taken  with  more  difficulty, 
by  reafon  of  her  fingular  agility  ;  for 
when  (he  begins  her  Courfe,  (he  bounds 
I  up  from  the  Ground,  as  if  ftie  flew. 
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then  paffes  thro’  Brambles,  over  thick 
Bufhes  and  Hedges  with  all  expediti¬ 
on  ;  and  if  fhe  come  into  deep  Grafs 
or  Corn,  fhe  eafily  delivers  her  felf, 
and  Hides  thro’  it,  always  holding  up 
one  Ear  and  bending  it  at  her  pleafure 
to  be  the  Moderator  of  her  Chace. 
The  younger  Hares,  by  reafonof  their 
weak  Members,  tread  heavier  on  the 
Earth  than  the  Elder,  and  io  leave  a 
greater  feent  behind  them,  which feent 
is  Wronger  in  the  Woods  than  in  the 
Plains,  and  they  are  eafily  defery’d, 
if  they  lye  down  upon  the  Earth  in 
red  Fallow  Grounds,  as  they  are  us’d 
to  do  ;  their  Footfteps  in  Winter  are 
more  apparent  than  in  Summer,  be- 
caufe  as  the  Nights  are  longer  they  tra¬ 
vel  farther ;  neither  do  they  feent  in 
"Winter-Mornings,  till  the  Frofts  be 
fomewhat  thawed  :  They  go  to  Buck 
commonly  in  January,  February,  and 
March ,  and  fometimes  all  the  warm 
Months  ;  fometimes  feeking  the  Buck 
7  or  8  Miles  diftant  from  the  place 
where  they  fit,  following  the  light 
ways,  &c. 

For  fuch  of  thefe  Animals  as  are 
bred  in  Warrens,  its  obfervable  what 
a  cunning  device  the  Warrennershave 
to  fix  them,  which  by  experience  is 
found  effectual;  and  that  is  by  putting 
wax  into  their  Ears,  to  make  them 
deaf ;  then  they  turn  them  into  the 
place  where  they  fhoukl  feed  free  from 
the  fear  of  Hounds,  and  for  want  of 
hearing  they  grow  fat  before  others  of 
their  kind. 

Hares  and  Rabbets  are  mifehievous 
to  Nurferies  and  young  Orchards,  by 
peeling  off  the  Bark  of  the  Plants ;  for 
the  preventing  whereof  in  Orchards, 
fome  bind  Ropes  about  the  Trees  to 
a  fufficient  height  ;  others  dawb  the 
body  of  them  over  with  Tar,  which 
being  of  it  felf  hurtful  to  young  Plants, 
the  evil  is  prevented  by  mixing  it  with 
any  kind  of  greafe,  and  boiling  it  over 
a  Fire  fo  as  both  may  incorporate  ; 
then  with  a  Brufli  or  little  Broom,  the 
ffem  of  the  Tree  is  to  be  dawbed  o- 
ver  as  high  as  a  Flare  or  Rabbet  can 
leach  ;  this  being  dons  in  November, 
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fecures  the  Trees  for  that  wjhole  year,, 
it  being  the  Winter-time  only  that  they 
feed  upon  the  Bark  :  Some  thin  Stuff 
alfo  out  of  an  Houfe  of  Office,  or  the 
thick  temper’d  with  water  has  been  of¬ 
ten  apply’d  with  good  fuccefs,  or  the 
White-Wafh,  made  ufe  of  by  Plaifterers 
for  Whiting  of  Houfes  done  once  a 
year  over  the  Trees  with  a  Brufh,  pre¬ 
serves  them  fafe  from  Hares,  Deer, 
and  other  wild  Beads. 

HARE  HUNTING;  ’Tis  ge¬ 
nerally  believ’d  that  a  Hare  naturally 
knows  the  Change  of  Weather  from 
one  24  hours  to  another.  When  fhe 
goes  to  her  Form,  fhe  (offers  the  Dew 
to  touch  her  as  little  as  (be  can,  but 
follows  the  High- ways  and  beaten 
Paths  ;  again,  when  fhe  rifes  out  of 
her  Form,  if  fhe  couches  her  Ears  and 
Scut,  and  runs  not  very  faff  at  firff, 
Tis  an  infallible  fign  fhe  is  old  and 
crafty.  To  diffiugmfh  a  Male  Hare 
from  the  Female,  you  may  know  him 
as  you  hunt  him  to  his  Form,  by  his 
beating  the  hard  High-ways  ;  he  alfo 
feeds  farther  out  in  the  Plains,  and 
makes  his  doublings  and  croflings  much 
wider,  and  of  greater  compafs;  whereas 
the  Female  will  keep  clofe  by  fome  co¬ 
vert- fide,  turning  and  winding  in  the 
Bulbes  like  a  Coney,  and  if  fhe  go  to 
relief  in  the  Corn-fields,  fhe  feldom 
erodes  over  the  Furrows,  but  follows 
them  along,  daying  upon  the  thickeff; 
Tufts  to  feed.  Alfo  when  a  Buck-hare 
rifes  out  of  his  Form,  his  hinder-parts 
are  more  whitidi,  and  his  fboulders 
before  he  riles  will  be  redder  than  the 
Does,  having  fome  loofe  long  hairs 
growing  on  them  ;  his  Head' is  alfo 
fhorter  and  better  truffed,  his  hairs  i- 
bout  the  Lips  longer'  and  his  Ears 
fhorter  and  larger  :  Befides,  when  the 
Hounds  hunt  the  Female,  died  ufe 
more  eroding  and  doubling,  feldom 
making  out  end-ways  before  the 
Hounds  ;  wdiereas  the  Male  after  a 
turn  or  2  about  his  Form,  leads  them 
y  or  6  Miles,  before  ever  he  will  turn 
his  head. 

As  of  all  Chaces,  the  Hare  makes 
the  mod  Paftujie  and  Pleafure,  fo  ’tis 
>  gic*  t 
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great  fatisfaftion  to  fee  the  craft  ufed 
by  this  little  Creature  for  her  felf-pre- 
fervation ;  to  obferve  which,  note,  if 
the  weather  be  rainy,  that  then  (he’ll 
hold  the  High- ways  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  if  (he  come  to  the 
fide  of  any  ( young  Grove  or  Spring, 
will  fcarce  enter,  but  fquat  down  by 
the  lide  of  it,  till  the  Hounds  have  o- 
ver-(hot  her,  when  (lie’ll  return  the 
fame  way  (lie  came,  to  the  place  from 
whence  (he  was  darted,  and  by  no 
means  will  go  to  any  covert,  for  fear 
of  the  wet  and  dew  that  hang  upon 
the  Coppices  :  So  that  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
’tis  the  Huntfman’s  part  to  (top  ioo 
paces  before  he  comes  to  the  Wood- 
fide,  to  watch  her  return,  and  recall 
his  Hounds ;  neither  is  the  place  where 
(he  fits  lefs  to  be  obferved,  and  upon 
what  Wind  (he  makes  her  Form  ;  for 
if  it  be  upop  the 'North  or  South-wind, 
(he  will  not  willingly  bolt  into  it,  but 
run  upon  a  fide  or  down  the  Wind  ; 
but  if  (lie  Form  in  the  Water,  ’tis  a 
fign  (lie  is  foul  and  meafled,  and  in 
hunting  fuch  an  one,  have  fpecial  re¬ 
gard  all  day,  to  the  Brook-fide  for 
there  and  near  Fla(hes,  (he’ll  make  all 
her  erodings,  doublings,  crc.  Nay, 
fuch  is  the  natural  fubtilty  of  this  Ani¬ 
mal,  that  fometimes  after  fhe  has  been 
hunted  for  3  hours,  (he’ll  ftart  a  frefii 
Hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame  Form  ; 
others  will  | creep  uuder  the  door  of  a 
Sheep-coat,  and  hide  themfelves  a- 
mong  the  Sheep,  or  being  clofe  pur¬ 
ified  will  run  among  a  flock  of  Sheep, 
from  which  they  can  by  no  means  be 
got,  till  the  Hounds  are  coupled  up, 
and  the  Sheep  driven  into  their  Pens  : 
Some  will  go  to  the  Vault,  as  ’tis  cal¬ 
led,  like  a  Coney  ;  others  up  one  fide 
of  the  Hedge  and  down  the  other  ; 
and  many  other  ways  they  have  to 
provide  for  their  fecurity;  but  fome 
are  more  fubtil  than  others,  and  the 
Does  that  double  and  turn  (liorter,  are 
ufually  craftier  than  the  Bucks. 

Now  in  order  to  enter  Hounds  to 
the  Hare,  the  Huntfman  muft  in  the 
firft  place,  take  care  to  make  them  ve- 
well  acquainted  with  him  and  his 
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Voice,  and  let  them  underfiand  the 
Horn,  which  he  (hould  never  blow 
but  when  there  is  good  caufe  for  it. 
When  you  enter  a  young  Kennel  of 
Hounds,  fpecial  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  Country  where  you  make  the 
firft  Quarry  ;  for  fo  they  are  like  to 
fucceed  accordingly ;  fince  there  being 
enter’d  firft  in  a  plain  and  Champion 
Country  will  make  them  ever  after 
delight  more  to  hunt  therein  than  elfe- 
where  :  To  have  the  beft  Hounds,  ufc, 
them  to  all  kinds  of  Hunting;  yet  do 
not  oblige  them  to  hunt  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  by  reafon  of  the  Dew  and  Moi- 
fture  of  the  Earth;  and  befides,  if  they 
be  afterwards  hunted  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  they’ll  foon  give  over  the  Chaces 
Tho’  moft  think  it  advifeable,  to  hunt 
them  both  early  and  late,  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  by  break  of  day,  which  encoura¬ 
ges  the  Hounds  to  ufe  their  Notes,  as 
keeping  them  fometimes  till  the  After¬ 
noon,  or  till  Night,  moves  them  t<? 
boldnefs  and  courage. 

The  beft  time  to  enter  your  young 
Hounds  is  in  September  and  Ottober* 
when  the  Seafon  is  moft  temperate, 
and  alfo  a  proper  time  to  find  young 
Hares,  which  have  never  been  hunted, 
but  are  fooli(h  and  ignorant  of  the  po¬ 
litick  icroflings,  doublings,  ejrc.  of  their 
Sire,  for  which  there  is  greater  Art  to 
be  ufed,  and  at  a  default  a  greater  com- 
pafs  is  to  be  caftabout,  when  you  draw 
to  make  it  out  :  So  that  as  foon  as 
the  Huntfman  perceives  his  Hounds  at 
a  default  in  the  High- way,  let  him  hunt 
on  till  he  find  where  the  Hare  has 
broke  from  thence,  or  has  found  fome 
dale  or  frefh  place  where  the  Hounds 
may  recover  aScent,  looking  narrow¬ 
ly  on  the  Ground  as  he  goes,  if  he  find 
her  footing  or  pricking  :  But  to  hunt 
in  hard  frofty  Weather  muft  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  as  much  -as  may  be;  for  that  will 
founder  the  Hounds,  and  make  them 
lofe  their  Claws;  and  yet  an  Hare  runs 
better  then  than  at  other  times.  In  a 
word,  the  beft  way  of  entering  Gray- 
hounds  is  by  the  help  of  old  ftanch 
Hounds ;  fo  will  they  foon  learn  to  call 
for  it  at  a  doubling  or  default. 

Z  2.  The 
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The  beft  time  to  begirt  Hare-hunt¬ 
ing,  is  about  the  middle  of  September , 
and*  to  end  it  towards  the  latter  end  of 
. 'February ,  left  you  deftroy  the  early 
brood  of  Leverets.  As  foon  as  the 
Hare  is  flatted  and  on  foot,  ftep  in 
where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  hollow 
in  the  Hounds,  till  they  have  all  under¬ 
taken  it,  and  are  on  it  with  full  Cry ; 
then  found  to  them  the  Horn,  follow¬ 
ing  fair  andfoftly,  making  neither  too 
much  hafle  nor  noife  with  Horn  or 
Voice  :  For  at  firft  Hounds  are  apt  to 
over-fhoot  the  Chace  thro’  too  much 
heat  ;  but  when  they  have  run  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,  and  you  find  your 
Hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  flicking 
well  upon  it,  you  may  come  in  near¬ 
er  with  them,  their  heat  by  that  time 
being  cooled,  and  they’ll  hunt  more 
foberly  :  But  above  all  mark  the  firfl 
doubling,  which  muft  be  your  directi¬ 
on  for  the  whole  day,  all  the  doublings 
fhe  makes  after  being  like  it,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Politicks  you  fee  her  ufe, 
and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  are 
to  make  your  com  pals  greater  or  Idler, 
long  or  fhort  to  help  the  Defaults,  al¬ 
ways  feeking  the  moifleft  and  moft 
commodious  place  for  the  Hounds  to 
fcent  it  :  To  be  fhort,  fuch  as  would 
hunt  an  Hare,  muft  rile  early,  left  they 
be  deprived  of  the  Scent  of  her  foot- 
fleps,  whereby  the  Dogs  will  be  incapa¬ 
citated  to  follow  the  Game. 

HAR E-N E T S  and  Rabbet-Nets ; 
the  3  feveral  Nets  as  here  reprefented 
an  the  Cut,  are  proper  either  for  Hares 
>»pr  Rabbets. 
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In  the  placing  of  thefe  obferve  the 
path  or  track  in  any  Coppice  or  Fur¬ 
row,  by  which  any  Hare  ufes  to  pafs, 
likewife  how  the  Wind  is,  fo  as  to  fet 
the  Net,  that  the  Hare  and  Wind  may 
come  together ;  if  the  Wind  be  fide- 
ways,  it  will  do  well  enough,  but  ne¬ 
ver  if  it  blow  over  the  Net  into  the 
Hare’s  Face,  for  he  will  fcent  both  it 
and  you  at  adiftance  :  The  2  poin¬ 
ted  Lines,  ABC  in  the  firft  Figure  de¬ 
note  the  foot-paths  whereby  the  Game 
ufes  to  pafs.  Then  prepare  3  or  4 
more  Stakes  according  to  the  length  of 
the  Net,  which  Stakes  Ihould  be  about 
the  bignefsof  one’s  Thumb,  and  near 
4  foot  long,  fharpen’d  at  the  greater 
end,  and  a  little  crooked  at  the  fmall 
er  RST  ;  flick  them  in  the  Ground 
fome  what  Hoping,  as  if  fo  forced  by  the 
Wind,  2  of  them  are  to  be  fet  at  the 
2  fides  of  the  way,  and  the  middle,  as 
there  is  occafion ;  they  muft  only  hold 
up  the  Net  from  falling,  but  in  a  very 
flight  manner,  that  if  the  Game  run 
again!!  it,  it  may  fall  down  andfo  en¬ 
tangle  him  :  Be  fure  to  hide  your  felf 
in  fome  Ditch  or  Bufh,  behind  a  Tree 
or  the  like  place  behind  the  Net;  there 
when  you  perceive  the  Game  to  be 
paft  you,  give  a  fhout,  flinging  your 
Hat  at  them,  which  will  put  them  in¬ 
to  fuch  a  furprize,  that  they’ll  fpring 
on  and  run  juft  into  the  Net,  fo  that 
you  muft  be  nimble  to  take  them,  left: 
they  break  out  and  efcape.  But  ob- 
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ferve  that  this  Net  is  not  fo  grounded 
in  windy  Weather  as  in  calm. 

The  middlemoft  Flap  mult  be  fet 
much  after  the  manner  as  the  former, 
as  to  the  Way  and  Wind ;  you  feejiow 
the  2  Cords  at  each  end  of  the  Net 
ought  to  be  difpofed  :  Next  you  muft 
have  2  Sticks  KLMN,  each  4  foot 
long,  and  twice  as  big  as  one’s  Thumb, 
which  are  to  be  cut  exactly  fmooth  at 
each  end,  and  fix’d  thus  ;  take  the 
Stick  K  L  and  put  it  on  the  edge  of 
the  way  upon  the  CordL,  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Net;  and  the  other 
Cord  is  to  be  plac’d  on  the  top  of  the 
Stick  ;  then  go  along  behind  the  Net, 
fupporting  it  with  your  hand,  and  place 
your  2d  Stick  juft  as  you  did  thefirft  : 
But  you  fhould  endeavour  to  let  your 
Net  lean  a  little  towards  the  Way, 
which  you  expecft  the  Game  will  come  ; 
for  the  Beafts  running  fiercely  againft 
the  Net  will  force  the  Sticks  to  give 
way,  and  fo  the  Net  falls  on  him. 

There  is  another  Net  reprefented 
by  the  laft  Figure,  which  is  lefts  trou- 
blefome  than  either  of  the  former,  on¬ 
ly  it  may  be  farther  difcern’d  ;  yet  it  is 
good  for  Rabbets  in  fuch  foot-paths, 
and  only  of  ufe  for  them  and  Hares, 
whereas  the  other  2  are  ufcful  alfo  for 
the  taking  of  Wolves,  Foxes,  Badgers, 
and  Pole-cats  :  The  true  time  to  fet 
thefeNets  is  at  Day-break,  till  half  an 
hour  after  Sun-rifing,  and  from  about 
half  an  hour  beforeSun-fet  till  dark  night. 

H  ARES-FOOT,  an  Herb  of  a 
binding  Quality,  us’d  in  the  flopping 
of  Fluxes,  and  healing  of  Ruptures. 

HARRIOT,  or  HERRIOT; 
Sir  Edward  Co'ze  takes  it  in  the  Saxon 
Tongue,  to  have  been  called  Heregat , 
that  is,  the  Lord’s  Beaft ;  for  Here,  fays 
he,  is  Lord, and  Gat  Beaft;  but  Here  in 
Saxon  fignifying  an  Army,  others  are 
inclined  to  believe  it  denoted  Provisi¬ 
on  for  War,  or  a  Tribute  or  Relief 
given  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour  for 
his  better  Preparation  towards  War; 
for  Spelman  fays,  Erat  enim  Hereotum 
militaris  fupelleHilis  praflatio,  quam 
oheunte  vaffallo ,  Botninus  report avity 
in  frn  f ft m  munitiomm  ;  and  by  the 
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Laws  of  Countries  it  appears,  that, at 
the  Death  of  the  great  Men  of  this 
Nation,  fo  many  Horfes  and  Arms 
were  to  be  rais’d  as  they  were  in  their 
refpedtive  life-time  obliged  to  keep 
for  the  King’s  Service  ;  But  now  ’tis 
taken  for  the  beft  Beaft  a  Tenant  has 
at  the  hour  of  his  Death,  due  to  the 
Lor-d  by  Cuftom,  be  it  Horfe,  Ox,c?v. 
and  in  fome  Manours  the  beft  piece  of 
Plate,  Jewel,  or  the  beft  Goods  :  Now 
Heriot  is  of  2  forts,  1.  Heriot-Cuftomy 
where  Heriot s  have  been  paid  timeout 
of  Mind  by  Cuftom,  after  the  Death 
of  the  Tenant  for  Life.  2.  Heriot-Ser- 
vice,  when  a  Tenant  holds  by  fuch  Ser¬ 
vice  to  pay  Heriot  at  the  time  of  his 
Death,  for  this  the  Lord  fhall  diftrain, 
but  for  the  other  he  fhall  feize  and  not 
diftrain  :  If  the  Lord  purchafe  part  of 
the  Tenancy,  Heriot-Service  is  extin¬ 
guished,  but  not  the  Heriot -Cuftom. 

HARNESS,  all  the  Accoutre¬ 
ments  of  an  Armed  Horfeman  :  Alfo 
all  manner  of  Trappings,  Furniture, 
Collars,  <&c.  fitted  to  Horfes  or  other 
Beafts  for  drawing. 

HARNESS-GALLS;  Some¬ 
times  the  Breaft  of  Coach-horfes  are 
galled  by  their  Harnefs,  or  rife  in  hard 
Bunches,  efpecially  in  rainy  Weather: 
In  that  cafe,  (have  off  the  Hair  about  the 
fore  very  clofe,  and  rub  the  wholeBrealt 
with  a  Lather  of  Water  and  Black-Soap , 
then  wafh  that  part  of  theBreaft  which  is 
ufually  covered  with  the  Petrel  with 
Salt-Water ,  fullering  it  to  dry  up  ofit  felf;. 
If  the  hardnefs  of  any  part  of  theftdar- 
nefs  occafions  the  Galling*  take  it  a- 
vvay  or  cover  it  with  little  Bolfters. 

HARRIER;  a  Hound  called  in 
Latin  Leporarius  or  Sagaxy  from  his 
tracing  or  chafing  by  foot,  is  naturally 
endued,  with  an  admirable  gift  of 
fmelling,  being  alfo  very  bold  and  cou¬ 
rageous  in  the  purfuit  of  his  Game,  of 
Which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  and  all 
differ  in  their  Services  ;  fome  are  for 
the  Hare,  the  Fox,  Wolf,  Hart,  Buck,. 
Badger,  Otter,  Pole-Cat,  Weafel,  Co¬ 
ney,  e*?.  fome  for  one  thing,  fome 
for  another.  Nay-,  among  the  various 
forts  of  thefe  Dogs,  there  are  fome  apt 
Z  3  to 
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to  hunt  2  different  Beafts,  as  the  Fox 
fometimes,  and  at  other  times  the  Hare ; 
but  fuch  as  hick  not  to  one  fort  ofGame, 
hunt  not  with  that  fuccei's  and  good 
difpofition  as  the  others  do.  Seel  errier. 

HARROW,  (in  Husbandry )  a 
Drag  made  in  form  of  a  fquare,  with 
Iron-teeth  to  break  the  Clods  of  Earth 
after  ploughing  ;  which  confiftsGof 
thefe  Parts,  i.  The  Harrow- Bulls,  which 
are  the  holes  where  the  Nails  go  in. 

2.  The  Slotes,  that  are  the  Crofs-pins. 

3.  The  Harrow-Tines,  Pins  or  Tuih- 
es,  that  are  Iren  Nails.  4.  The  Hook, 
being  that  which  fallens  the  Horfe  to 
them.  5.  The  Couples,  when  2  Har¬ 
lows  are  tied  together. 

HART,  (in  the  For  eft  Laws )  a 
Stag  of  5  Years  old  compleat  ft  thefe 
Animals  are  bred  in  moft  Countries, 
but  the  Ancients  prefer  thofe  of  Great- 
jBritain  before  all  others,  where  they 
are  of  divers  Colours.  This  Beaft  ex¬ 
cells  all  others  in  the  Beauty  of  his 
Horns,  which  are  very  high,  yet  do 
not  grow  to  their  Bones  or  Scalps,  but 
to  their  Skin,  branching  forth  into  ma¬ 
ny  fpears,  being  folid  throughout,  and 
as  hard  as  Stones,  and  fall  off  once  a 
year;  but  if  they  continue  long  abroad 
(xi  the  Air,  and  fo  are  lometimes  wet 
and  dry,  they  grow  very  light  :  At  1 
year  Old,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen 
but  Bunches,  at  2  the  Horns  appear 
more  perfectly,  but  ftraighter  and  fmall- 
er,  at  3  they  grow  into  2  Spears,  at  4 
into  3,  and  fo  encreafe  yearly  in 
Branches  till  the  Beafts  are  6  years  old, 
when  their  Age  is  not  certainly  to  be 
difeover’d  by  their  Head. 

Having  loft  their  Horns,  in  the  day 
they  hide  themfelves  in  the  Shades,  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  Flies,  and  feed, 
during  that  time,  only  in  the  night  : 
Their  new  Horns  coming  out  at  firft 
like  Bunches,  by  the  encreafe  of  the 
Sun’s  heat,  grow  more  hard,  being  co¬ 
ver'd  with  a  rough  Skin,  called  a  Vel¬ 
vet-head;  and  as" that  Skin  dries,  they 
daily  try  the  Strength  of  their  new 
Heads  upon  Trees,  which  not  only 
ferapes  off  the  roughnefs,  but  by  the 
pain  they  are  taught  how  long  to  for- 
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bear  the  company  of  their  Fellows* 
Their  Age  is  difeover’d  by  their  Teeth, 
whereof  they  have  4  on  each  fide, 
with  which  they  grind  their  Meat,  be- 
fides  2  more  much  greater  in  the  Male 
than  intheFemale;  and  all  thefe  Beafts 
have  Worms  in  their  Heads,  that  are 
no  bigger  than  Fly-blows :  Their  Blood 
is  not  like  other  Beafts,  having  no  Fi¬ 
bres  therein,  and  therefore  is  hardly 
congeal’d  :  Their  Heart  is  large,  and 
fo  indeed  are  thofe  of  all  fearful  Beafts, 
having  in  it  a  Bone  like  a  Crofs ;  but 
this  Animal  has  no  Gall,  which  is  one 
reafon  of  his  long  Life,  and  therefore 
his  Bowels  are  fo  bitter,  that  the  Dogs 
will  not  touch  them  unlefs  they  be  ve¬ 
ry  fat':  The  genital  part  is  all  nervous, 
and  the  Tail  [mall ;  the  Hind  hath  Ud¬ 
ders  between  her  Thighs,  with  4  fpears 
like  a  Cow . 

The  lime  for  thefe  Beafts  Rutting  is 
about  the  midft  of  September,  and  it 
continues  2  Months  ;  the  older  they 
are,  the  better,  and  the  better  beloved 
by  the  Hinds;  they  will  not  fuff er  any 
of  the  young  ones  to  come  near  the  Fe¬ 
males  till  they  have  done  ;but  for  this 
the  others  are  even  with  them,  for 
when  they  perceive  them  to  grow 
weak  by  excefs  of  Rutting,  they’ll  ge¬ 
nerally  attack  them  and  make  them¬ 
felves  Mafters  of  the  Sport  :  They  are 
alro  eafily  killed  in  Rutting-time,  for 
they  fo  eagerly  follow  the  feent  of  the 
Hinds,  laying  their  Nofes  to  the  Ground, 
that  they  mind  that  folel  y  and  nothing 
elfe  ;  but  ’tis  dangerous  for  any  Man, 
to  come  near  them  at  this  Seafon,  be- 
caufe  they’ll  make  at  any  living  Crea-^ 
ture  of  a  different  kind.  One  Male 
will  cover  many  Females,  which  Fe¬ 
males  are  Chafte  and  unwilling  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  Copulation,  by  reafon  of  the 
rigour  of  the  Male’s  Genital,  and  there¬ 
fore  upon  the  eje&ion  of  the  Seed 
they  link  down  upon  their  Buttocks, 
and,  if  they  can,  will  run  away,  the 
Males  ftriving  to  hold  them  faft  with¬ 
in  their  Fore-feet :  But  when  a  Month 
or  6  Weeks  is  over  of  their  Rutting, 
the  Males  grow  tamer  by  much,  and 
laying  slide  all  fierctne&a  return  again 

to 
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to  their  folitary  Places,  digging  every 
one  by  himfelf  a  feveral  hole  or  ditch ; 
in  which  they  lie,  3to  affwage  the 
ftrong  favour  of  their  Lull  ;  and  then 
go  back  to  their  Paftures,  living  in 
Flocks  as  before. 

But  the  Female  thus  filled,  never 
keeps  company  again  with  the  Male 
till  fheis  deliver’d  of  her  burden,  which 
is  8  Months,  and  feldom  brings  forth 
above  i  at  a  time,  which  ihe  lodges 
cunningly  in  fome  Covert,  and  if  ihe 
perceive  them  ftubborn  and  wild,  ihe 
will  beat  them  with  her  Feet  till  they 
lie  clofe  and  quiet  ;  ihe  often  leads 
forth  her  young,  teaching  it  to  run 
and  leap  over  Buihes,  Stones,  and  fmall 
Shrubs;  and  fo  continues  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer  long,  while  her  own  Strength  is 
moll  confiderable. 

As  for  the  Coats  and  Colours  of 
this  noble  Bead,  they  are  ufually  3  in 
number,  viz.  Brown,  Red,  and  Fal¬ 
low  ;  and  of  every  one  of  thefe  Coats 
there  fiicceed  2  forts  of  Harts,  one 
large  and  the  other  little  ;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Brown  there  are  fome 
great,  long,  and  heavy,  bearing  an 
high  head,  red  of  colour,  and  well 
beam’d,  that  will  hand  before  the 
hounds  very  long,  being  longer  of 
Breath,  andfwifterof  foot,  thanthofe 
of  a  fhorter  Stature ;  which  is  another 
fort,  tho’  fmall,  yet  well  let,  com¬ 
monly  bearing  a  black  Main  ;  and  thefe 
are  fatter  and  more  choice  Venifon 
than  the  former,  by  reafon  of  their  bet¬ 
ter  feeding  in  young  Coppices :  Thefe 
are  alio  crafty,  especially  when  in 
greafe,  and  will  be  hardly  found,  be- 
caufe  they  know  they  are  then  rnoft 
enquired  after ;  befides  their  being 
fenfible  they  cannot  long  ftand  before 
the  hounds;  But  farther,  if  thefe  be 
old  and  feed  in  good  Ground,  their 
heads  are  black,  fair  and  well  branch¬ 
ed,  and  commonly  palmed  at  the  top; 
The  tallow  harts  heartheir  heads  high, 
and  of  a  whitifh  colour ;  their  Beams 
fmall,  their  Antlers  long,  flender  and 
ill  grown,  having  neither  heart,  cou¬ 
rage,  nor  force;  but  thofe  that  are 

a  lively  red  Fallow,  with  a  black 
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or  brown  Lift  down  the  ridge  of  the 
Back,  bear  fair  high  heads  well  iur- 
niihed  and  beam’d. 

HARTFORD  SHIRE,  takes 
Name  from  the  Town  of  Hartford , 
where  the  Affixes  are  kept,  fo  call’d 
as  if  one  ftiould  fay,  a  Ford  of  Harts  > 
for  their  Arms  is  a  hart  cou chant  in 
the  Water.  It  is  an  Inland  County, 
that  has  EJfex  on  the  Eaft,  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckingham]}) ire  on  the  Weft, 
Cambridgefl)ire  Northward,  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Southward :  It  extends  30  Miles 
in  length  from  North  to  South,  and 
27  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft;  in 
which  compafs  of  Ground  it  contains 
431000  Acres,  and  about  10570  Hou- 
fes :  The  whole  divided  into  8  Hun¬ 
dreds,  wherein  are  120  Pariihes,  and 
18  Market-Towns,  2  of  which  are  pri¬ 
vileged  to  fend  Members  to  Parliament. 
This  is  a  rich,  plentiful  and  delightful 
Country,  enjoying  -a  good  Air,  and 
water’d  with  feveral  Streams,  the 
chief  of  which  are  theSe^,  and  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Coin. 

FI  ART-HUNTING;  As  thefe 
Beafts  change  their  manner  of  feeding 
every  Month  ;  in  order  to  find  them 
out,  'tis  proper  to  know  it,  and  to 
begin  with  November ,  which  is  the  con» 
clufion  of  their  Rutting ;  They  feed 
in  this  Month  on  Heaths  and  faroomy 
Places ;  next  Month  they  herd  toge¬ 
ther,  and  draw  into  the  ftrength  of  the 
Foreft,  to  ihelter  themfelves  from  the 
cold  Winds,  Snows  ana  Frofts;  feed¬ 
ing  on  Holm-Trees,  Elder-Trees, 
Brambles,  and  whatever  other  green 
thing  they  can  find  ;  and  particularly* 
if  there  be  Snow,  they’ll  skin  Trees 
like  a  Goat;  I n  January,  February 
and  March,  they  leave  herding,  but 
keep  4  or  5  in  company,  and  in  the 
corner  of  Forefts  feed  on  the  Win- 
rer-Pafture,  fometimes  making  their 
incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  Corn- 
Fields;  if  they  can  perceive  the  blade 
of  Wheat,  Rye,  or  the  like,  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground.  In  April  and 
May  they  reft  in  the  Thickets  and 
other  buffi  y  and  ffiady  Places,  and  ftir 
very  little  till  Rutting-time,  unlefsthey. 
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®re  (Mm bed;  nay,  there  are  fome  fo 
cunning,  that  they’ll  have  %  feveral 
Layers  to  harbour  in,  a  good  diftance 
one  from  the  other,  and  will  for  their 
fecurity  frequently  change  from  one 
to  the  other,  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
Wind.;  neither  do  they  in  thefe  Months 
go  to  the  Soil,  becaufe  of  the  moift- 
tire  of  the  Spring,  and  the  Dew  that 
continually  over-fpreads  the  Grafs :  In 
*June,  July,  and  Augufi ,  they  are  in 
the  Pride  of  Greafe,  and  refort  to 
Spring-Coppices  and  Corn-Fields,  on¬ 
ly  they  feldom  go  where  Rye  or  Bar¬ 
ley  grows:  And  laftly,  in  the  z  fuc- 
ceeding  Months  they  leave  their 
Thickets  and  go  to  Rut;  during  which 
Seafon,  they  have  no  certain  place  ei¬ 
ther  for  food  or  harbour. 

Now  as  to  the  Huntfman’s  going  to 
draw’  in  the  Springs,  let  him  not  come 
too  early  into  the  Springs,  or  Hewts, 
where  he  thinks  the  Hart  feeds,  and 
is  at  relief;  for  they  ufually  go  to 
their  Layers  in  the  Springs,  and  if 
they  be  old  or  crafty  Deer,  they’ll 
return  to  the  border  of  the  Coppice, 
and  there  liften  whether  they  can 
hear  any  Danger  approaching;  and  if 
they  chance  once  to  vent  the  Huntf- 
man  or  the  Hounds,  they’ll  prefently 
diflodge :  At  that  time  the  Huntlman 
fhould  be  at  the  outfide  of  the  Springs 
or  Thickets,  and  if  he  find  his  Track, 
or  if  the  fame  be  new,  which  he  may 
know  by  the  Dew's  being  beat  off, 
freih  Soil  or  Ground  broke  or  print¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  Hound  flicks  well  up¬ 
on  it;  let  him  hoid  him  fhort,  for  he 
will  better  draw  fo,  than  if  he  were 
let  at  length  of  the  Lyam ;  and  thus 
let  him  draw  till  he  come  to  the  Co¬ 
vert,  if  poffibly,  taking  notice  by  the 
way  of  the  Slot,  Foils,  Entries  and 
the  like,  till  he  has  harboured  him ; 
That  done,  let  him  plafh  down  fmall 
Twigs,  fome  above  and  fome  below, 
and  then  while  the  Hound  is  hot,  beat 
theoutfides,  and  make  his  Ring- Walks 
twice  or  thrice  about  the  Wood,  one 
while  by  great  and  open  ways,  that 
he  may  help  himfelf  by  the  Eye ;  a- 
HOther  time  thro’  the  Thicket  and  Co- 
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vert,  left  the  Hound  fhould  over-fhoot 
it,  having  ftill  better  fcent  in  the  Co¬ 
vert  than  High-ways ;  but  if  he  doubts 
the  Hart  is  gone  out  of  the  Ring- 
Walks,  or  fears  he  has  drawn  amifs, 
then  let  him  go  to  the  Marks  which 
he  plafh’d,  and  draw  Counter,  till  he 
may  take  up  the  Fewmets. 

Again,  As  to  directions  for  harbour¬ 
ing  a  Stag  or  Hart ,  they  are  thefe  ; 
when  the  Harbourer  has  taught  his 
Hound  to  draw  mute  always  round  the 
outfide  of  the  Covert,  as  foon  as  his 
Hound  Challenges,  which  may  be 
known  by  his  eager  flourifhing,  and 
Braining  his  Lyam,  he  is  then  to  feek 
for  his  flot,  and  if  he  find  the  Heel 
thick,  or  the  Toe  fpreaaing  broad,  it 
argues  an  old  Deer,  efpecially  if  it  be 
fringed:  But  upon  failure  of  a  fure 
Judgment  hereby,  let  him  draw  into 
Covert,  ashepafies,  obferving  the  Ike 
of  Entries,  as  alfo  his  cropping  off 
the  Tenders  as  he  goes  forward ;  fo  he 
may  alfo  obferve  his  flourifhings, 
which  are  in  proportion  to  the  Beaft: 
Neither  fhould  he  negled  his  fraying; 
Poft,  the  elder  Deer  fraying  higheft 
againfl:  the  biggeft  Trees;  and  that 
found,  you  may  conclude  his  harbour 
is  not  far  off;  draw  therefore  with 
more  circumfpedfion,  checking  the 
Draught-hound  to  fecure  him  from 
fpending  when  he  comes  fo  near  as  to 
have  the  Deer  in  the  Wind.  Then 
by  his  eagernefs  having  difcover’d 
that  you  draw  him,  and  retiring  a 
little  back,  with  the  hound,  if  you  find 
him  not  difturbed ;  make  a  id  round 
a  little  within  the  other,  which  will 
not  only  fecure  you  that  he  is  in  his 
harbour,  but  alfo  his  continuance 
there;  For  he  will  not  without  force, 
pals  the  taint  your  hound  has  left  ia 
the  furrounding  of  him;  fo  that  ha¬ 
ving  broken  a  Bow  for  direction,  you 
may  at  any  time  unharbour  the  Laid 
hart. 

For  the  finding  of  an  Hart  in  High 
Woods ,  i  things  are  to  be  regarded, 
that  is,  theThickets  of  theForeft  and 
Seafon  ;  for  if  it  be  very  hot  weather. 
Gnats,  horfe-flyes,  and  the  like,  drive 

thefe 
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I  thefe  Beads  out  of  the  high  Woods, 

I  and  they  difperfe  themlelves  intoftnall 

I  Groves  and  Thickets  near  places  of 
good  Feeding;  and  according  to  the 
Coverts,  which  are  in  the  Fored;  the 
Huntfman  mult  make  his  enquiry; 
for  fometimes  the  hart  lies  in  the 
Tufts  of  white  Thorn,  fometimes  un¬ 
derlittle  Trees,  fometimes  under  great 
ones  in  the  high  Woods,  and  now  and 
then  in  the  skirts  of  the  Fored,  under 
the  fhelter  of  little  Groves  and  Cop- 
fes :  According  to  which  the  Huntf- 
man  mult  proportion  his  Ring-walks. 

But  for  the  unharbouring  of  an 
Hart,  and  calling  off  the  hounds  ; 
when  the  Relays  are  well  fet  and  pla¬ 
ced,  let  the  huntfman  with  his  Pole 
walk  before  the  Kennel  of  hounds,  and 
being  come  to  the  blemifhes,  let  him 
take  notice  of  the  Slot  and  fuch  other 
Marks  which  may  be  obferved  from 
the  view  of  the  Deer,  thatfo  he  may 
know  whether  the  hounds  run  riot  or 
not:  Then  let  the  huntfman  call  a- 
broad  about  the  Covert,  to  difcover 
the  hart  when  he  is  unharboured,  the 
better  to  diftinguifh  him  by  his  leader 
or  otherwife,  and  call  off  all  the 
hounds  ;  crying,  with  encouraging 
words,  To  him,  to  him,  ; Thais  he, 
that’s  he ;  But  if  the  Blood-hound,  as 
he  draws,  chance  to  over-lhoot,  and 
draw  wrong  or  counter ;  the  huntf¬ 
man  is  to  draw  him  back  and  fay, 
Back,  hack,  /oft,  foft,  till  he  has  fet 
him  right  again,  and  then  to  cherilh 
him.  If  the  huntfman  leave  the  hart 
in  view,  let  him  Hill  draw  upon  the 
Slot,  blowing  and  hallooing  till  the 
hounds  are  come  in;  and  when  he  fees 
they  are  in  full  cry,  and  take  it  right, 
he  may  mount,  being  under  the  Wind 
and  Coaft,  to  crofs  the  hounds  that 
are  in  chace,  to  help  them  at  default, 
if  need  require;  But  let  not  the  huntf¬ 
man  come  ever  nearer  the  hounds  in 
cry  than  50  or  60  Paces,  efpecially  at  f 
the  firft  uncoupling,  as  at  calling  off 
their  Relays :  For  when  a  hart  makes 
doublings  and  wheels  about,  or  crof- 
fes  before  the  hounds,  as  he  feldom 
does;  if  you  come  too  hadilv,  you’ll 
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fpoil  the^  Slot  or  View,  and  fo  the 
hounds,  for  want  of  fcent  will  be  apt 
to  over-lhoot  the  Chace:  But  if  the 
huntfman  after  an  hours  hunting,  per¬ 
ceives  the,  hart  to  make  out  end-ways 
before  the  the  hounds,  and  they  fol¬ 
lowing  in  lull  Cry,  taking  it  right;  then 
he  may  come  in  nearer,  and  blow  a 
Recheat  to  the  hounds  for  their  en¬ 
couragement  ;  which  will  caufe  the 
hart  frequently  to  feek  out  other  Deer 
at  Sayr,  and  roufe  them,  on  purpofe  to 
make  the  hounds  over-lhoot  him; 
and  to  the  end  they  may  neither  fdent 
nor  vent  him,  he’ll  gather  up  all  his 
4  feet  under  his  Belly,  and  will  blow 
or  breath  on  fome  moilt  place  of  the 
Ground;  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  hounds 
have  been  obferved  to  pafs  by  within 
a  yard  of  fuch  an  hart,  and  never  vent 
him  ;  for  this  reafon  the  huntfman 
diould  cherilh  at  fuch  places  where 
they  fee  the  hart  enter  a  Thicket, 
that  fo,  if  the  hounds  fall  to  change, 
they  may  return  to  thofe  Blemilhes, 
aud  put  them  to  rights,  till  they  have 
lound  him  again. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  a  hart 
has  to  bring  the  hounds  to  change; 
for  when  he  fees  himlelf  clofely  pur- 
fued,  and  that  he  cannot  limn  them, 
he’ll  break  into  one  Thicket  after  ano¬ 
ther  to  find  Deer,  rouzing  and  herd¬ 
ing  with  them,  and  contrives  fo  to  do 
fometimes  upwards  of  an  hour  before 
he  leaves  them,  or  breaks  herd;  but 
finding himfelf  fpenthe  will  doit,  and* 
fall  a  doubling  and  eroding'  in  fome 
hard  high- way  that  is  much  beat,  or 
elfe  in  fome  River  or  Brook,  where¬ 
in  he’ll  keep  as  long  as  his  breath  will 
permit  him.  If  he  be  far  before  the 
hounds,  he  will  perhaps  gather  up  bis 
Legs  as  aforefaid;  nay,  fometimes  he’ll 
take  foil,  and  fo  cover  himfelf  under 
the  Water,  that  you  {hall  perceive  no¬ 
thing  but  his  Nofe:  Now,  in  this 
Cafe,  the  huntfman  mud  have  a  fpe- 
cial  regard  to  his  old  hounds,  who 
will  hunt  leifurely  and  cautioufly, 
whereas  the  young  ones  over-lhoot 
the  Game. 

And. 
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And  farther,  if  it  happen  that  the 
hounds  are  at  a  default,  and  hunt  in 
fever al  Companies,  then  it  may  be 
gueflfed  that  the  hart  has  broke  herd 
from  the  frefh  Deer,  and  that  the 
Irefh  Deer  have  feparated  themfelves 
alfo :  At  what  time  obferve  how  the 
Ifanch  hounds  make  it,  and  mind  the 
Slot,  and  where  you  fee  any  of  the 
old  ones  Challenge,  cherifh  and  en¬ 
courage  them,  halt’ning  the  red  by 
crying,  Hark  to  fuch  an  Hound ,  cal- 
ing  him  by  his  Name.  Here  ’tis  to 
beobferved,  that  whereas  they  cannot 
have  there  fo  perfect  a  fcent,  either 
by  reafon  of  the  Tracks  or  Footing 
Of  divers  forts  of  Beads,  or  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sun’s  drying  up  the  moi- 
fhire,  fo  that  the  Dud  covers  the 
Slot  5  and  whereas  alfo,  the  fubtilty 
of  this  Animal  is  fuch,  that  he’ll  make 
many  erodes  and  doublings  in  fuch 
places,  holding  them  long  together  to 
caufe  the  hounds  to  give  over  the 
Cliace :  In  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  fird  Care 
of  the  huntfmanis,  to  make  good  the 
head,  and  then  draw  round  apace;  fil'd 
down  the  Wind,  tho’  commonly  the 
Deer  goes  up  the  Wind;  and  if  the 
way  is  too  hard  to  Slot,  he  fure  to 
try  far  enough  back;  and  this  expert 
bounds  will  frequently  do  of  them- 
1  elves. 

The  lad  refuge  of  the  hart  forely 
hunted,  is  the  Water,  which  in  this 
cafe,  is  termed  the  Soil,  fwimming 
oftned  down  the  Stream,  keeping  the 
middle,  and  fearing,  led  by  touching 
any  bough  by  the  Water-fide,  he  may 
give  fcent  to  the  hounds  ;  be  fure 
then,  if  your  hounds  challenge  but  a 
Yard  above  his  going  in,  that  he  is 
gone  up  the  River ;  For  tho’  he  fliould 
beep  the  very  middle  of  the  Stream, 
yet  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Wind, 
will  lodge  part  of  the  Stream,  and 
im!  oft  what  comes  from  him  on  the 
Bank,  it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
lower,  which  has  deceived  manv 
and  therefore  fird  try  up  the  Stream,, 
and  where  a  lird 
both  Man  ar  , ,  1 

ceive  it. 
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But  after  all,  a  huntfman  may  fail 
of  killing  an  hart  divers  ways;  as  by 
over-heat,  being  overtaken  with  the 
Night,  and  the  like;  But  if  any  fuch 
thing  happen,  fird  they  who  follow 
the  hounds,  are  to  mark  the  place 
where  they  left  the  Grace,  and  at 
break  of  day  bring  the  Blood-hound 
thereto,  with  the  Kennel  of  hounds 
after  him';  and  if  any  hound  vents,  that 
is  known  to  be  no  Iyer  or  babbler,  he 
fhould  put  his  hound  to  it,  whooping 
twice,  or  blowing  i  Notes  with  his 
horn,  to  call  all  his <  Fellows  about 
him;  A*nd  farther,  if  he  finds  where 
the  hart  is  gone  into  forne  likely  Co¬ 
vert  or  Grove,  then  the  hounds  are  to 
be  drawn  about,  and  the  place  beat  crofs 
thro :  If  there  he  renews  his  flot  or 
view,  he  mud  fird  confider  whether 
it  be  the  right,  or  no;  and  if  right, 
let  him  blow  his  horn;  but  let  it  not 
feem  ftrange  tho’  you  find  5  or  6 
Layers  together ;  for  a  hunted  and 
fpent  hart  often  makes  as  many,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  ftand,  but  lye  and 
feed.  -  Now  there  are  3  ways  to  know 
when  an  hart  is  fpent;  1.  He  will 
run  ftifF,  high,  and  tampering.  2.  His 
mouth  will  be  black  and  dry  without 
any  foam  upon  it,  his  tongue  hang¬ 
ing  out,  but  they’ll  often  clofe  their 
mouths  to  deceive  the  Spe&ators. 
3.  His  dot  difeovers  him,  for  he  will 
often  clofe  his  Claws  together,  as  if 
he  went  at  leifure,  and  presently  open 
them  wide  again,  making  great  glid¬ 
ings,  and  hitting  his  dew-claps  upon 
the  ground,  following  the  beaten 
paths  without  doublings,  and  fome- 
times  going  all  along  by  a  Ditch -fide, 
feeking  fome  gap,  as  not  having 
ftrength  to  leap  it  otherways;  tho’ 
it  has  been  often  found,  that  dead- 
run  Deer,  having  taken  very  great 
leaps. 

As  to  the  killing  an  hart  at  Bay,  it 
is  very  dangerous,  efpecially  at  Rut- 
ting-time,  for  then  they  are  moll 
ier.ee :  Bat  whereas  there  are  2  forts 
•f  Bays,  one  on  the  Water,  and  the 
other  on  Land:  If  the  hart  be  in  a 
deep  Water  where  yon  cannot  well 

come 
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come  to  him,  then  couple  up  your  Dogs  3 ' 
(otherwife  their  long  continuance  in  the 
Water  will  indanger  Surfeiting  or  Foun¬ 
ding,  and  get  a  Boat,  orfwimto  him 
with  a  Dagger,  or  elfe  with  a  Rope  that 
has  a  noofe,  and  throw  it  over  his  horns  5 
for  if  the  Water  be  fo  deep  that  the  hart 
fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  coming 
near  him  :  But  as  to  the  Land-bay ,  it  the 
hartbeburnifh’d,  the  place  muftbecon- 
fiaer’d.  Where  there  is  no  Wood  nor 
Covert,  ’tis  dangerous  and  hard  to  come 
in  to  him  ;  but  if  it  be  on  an  hedge- 
fide,  or  thicket,  then,  while  he  is  haring 
on  the  Hounds,  you  may  come  covert¬ 
ly  behind  him  among  the  Bulhes,  and 
cut  his  Throat ;  but  if  you  mils  your 
aim,  and  the  Beaftturn,  make  iome 
Tree  your  refuge  :  Or  when  the  Hart 
is  thus  at  bay,  couple  up  your  Hounds, 
and  when  you  fee  the  Hart  turn  head 
to  fly,  gallop  roundly  in  to  him,  and 
kill  him  with  your  Sword. 

Laftly,  in  refpedt  to  the  ceremony 
us’d  by  Huntfmen,  when  they  come 
in  to  "the  death  of  a  Deer,  the  firft 
thing  they  cry,  is,  Ware-Haunch ,  that 
the  Hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the 
Deer  3  and  when  they  have  fecured 
him,*  they  next  cut  his  Throat,  blood¬ 
ing  the  youngeff  Hounds  therewith, 
that  they  may  the  better  love  a  Deer, 
and  learn  to  leap  at  his  Throat :  Then 
having  blown  the  Molt,  and  all  the 
Company  come  in,  the  beft  Perfon 
who  has  not  taken  Say  before,  is  to 
take  up  a  Knife  that  the  Keeper  or 
Huntfman  is  to  lay  crofs  the  Belly  of 
the  Deer,  fome  holding  him  by  the 
Fore-legs,  and  Keeper  or  Huntfman 
drawing  down  the  Fizzle  :  Whereupon 
the  Perfon  that  takes  Say,  is  to  draw 
the  edge  of  the  Knife  leifurely  along 
the  very  middle  of  the  Belly,  begin¬ 
ning  near  the  Brisket,  and  drawing  a 
little  upon  it,  enough  in  the  length  and 
depth  to  difcover  how  Fat  the  Beaft 
is;  that  done,  he  that  is  to  break  him  , 
up  firft,  flits  the  Skin,  from  the  cutting 
of  the  Throat  downwards,  making 
the  Arber,  that  fo  the  Ordure  may 
break  forth;  and  then  he muft paunch 
him,  rewarding  the  Hounds  therewith  : 
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Next,  he  muft  prefen  t  the  fame  Per¬ 
ron  who  took  the  Say,  with  a  drawn 
Hanger,  to  cut  of  the  Head  3  which 
being  done,  and  the  Hounds  alfo  re¬ 
warded  therewith,  the  concluding  Ce¬ 
remony  is ;  if  a  Buck,  a  double  ;  but 
if  an  Hart,  a  treble  Mort  is  blown  by 
’em ;  then  a  whole  Rechout,  in  con  fort, 
by  all  that  haveHorns ;  and  that  finffhed, 
immediately  a  general  Whoo  whoop. 

HART-ROYAL,  isfuchanone 
as  has  been  hunted  by  the  King  or 
Queen,  and  efcaped  with  Life. 

H  A  R  T-  R  O  Y  A  L  Proclaimed :  By 
this  Name  is  a  Hart  called,  that  being 
hunted  by  the  King,  or  Queen,  flics 
fo  far  from  the  Foreft,  or  Chace,  that 
it  is  unlikely  he  will  ever  return  of  his 
own  accord,  to  the  Place  aforefaid  ; 
and  that  thereupon  Proclamation  is 
made,  in  all  Towns  and  Villages  there¬ 
abouts,  That  none  (hall  kill,  or  offend 
him,  but  that  he  may  fafely  return,  if 
he  lift. 

HARTS-TONGUE,  an  Herb 
with  long  fmooth  Leaves  like  aTonguej 
which  is  much  commended  for  its 
virtue  againft  any  Diftemper  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  or  Spleen,  and  the  Paffions  of  the 
[_]eart 

HARVE  Y-APPLE,  and  the 
round  Kujfet  Harvey ,  are  very  pleafant- 
Fruit,  and  good  Cyder- Apples,  “but  the 
Trees  are  no  good  Bearers. 

BASEL  "or  HASL&-TREE, 
Qn  Latin ,  Nux  Sylvefiris ,  or  Corylus ) 
a  well  known  Nut-Tree,  which  is  belt 
rais’d  from  the  Nats,  fow’d  like  Mail, 
in  a  pretty  deep  Furrow,  towards  the 
end  of  February.  Light  Ground  may 
be  immediately  fown  and  harrow’d 
in  ;  but  in  cafe  the  Mould  be  Clay, 
plough  it  earlier  :  Let  it  be  well  mel¬ 
low’d  by  the  Froft,  and  in  the  3d  year 
cut  your  Trees  near  the  Ground,  with 
a  (harp  Bill,  in  the  Wane  of  the  Moon 
If  you  defign  a  Grove  for  Pleafure,* 
plant  them  in  Fofles,  at  a  Yard  di- 
ftance  ;  cut  them  within  half  a  Foot 
of  the  Earth,  dreffing  them  for  3  or 
4  Springs  and  Autumns,  by  loofening 
the  Mould  a  little  about  their  Roots  : 
Preferve  the  Nuts  mo  ilk  not  mouldy. 
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by  laying  them  in  their  own  dry  Leaves, 
or  Sand,  tiil  January.  If  you  plant 
them,  take  them  whence  they  thrive 
well,  the  Shoots  being  of  the  Scant¬ 
lings  of  ftnall  Wands  and  Switches,  or 
fomewhat  bigger,  and  fuch  as' have 
drawn  divers  hairy  Twigs,  which  are 
by  no  means  to  be  disbranch’d,  no 
more  than  their  Roots,  unlefs  by  a  fpa- 
ring  and  difcreet  Hand.  Thus  your 
Coppice  being  planted  about  Autumn, 
may  be  cut  within  3  or  4  Inches  of 
the  Ground  the  Spring  following  ; 
which  the  new  Cion  will  fuddenly  re¬ 
pair  in  Clutters  and  Tufts  of  fair 
Poles  of  20,  and  ibmetimes  30  Foot 
long  :  But  ’tis  better  to  fpare  them  till 
x  or  3  Years,  when  they  have  taken 
ftrong  hold,  and  may  be  cut  clofe  to 
the  Earth,  the  feeble  ones  efpecially. 
Thus  are  Filberts  likewife  to  be  treat* 
cd,  and  both  of  ’em  improv’d  by 
tranfplanting,  but  ’chiefly  by  grafting. 
They  affecft  cold,  barren,  dry  and  Tan¬ 
dy  Grounds  and  Mountains,  but  bet¬ 
ter  if  fomewhat  moift,  dankifli,  and 
mottle.  Such  as  are  maintain’d  for 
Coppices,  may,  after  12  Years  be  fell’d 
the  firft  time  ;  the  next,  at  7  or  8. 
Plant  them  from  October  to  January, 
and  keep  them  carefully  weeded,  till 
they  take  faft  hold  :  There  is  not  a 
more  profitable  Wood  for  Coppices, 
and  therefore  good  Husbands  fhould 
flock  themfelves  with  it.  It  is  of  ufe 
for  Poles,  Spars,  Hoops,  Forks,  Ang¬ 
ling-rods,  Faggots,  Cudgels,  Hurdles 
for  Sheep-folds  and  Springes  to  catch 
Birds.  It  alfo  makes  one  of  the  bell 
fort  of  Coals,  and  was  once  us’d  for 
Gun  powder,  till  Alder  was  found 
more  fit.  No  Wood  purifies  Wine 
fooner  than  the  Chips  of  Hafel ;  it  like¬ 
wife  ferves  for  Withes  and  Bands.  The 
Coals  are  us’d  by  Painters,  to  draw 
with,  like  thofe  of  Sallow. 

A  ready  Expedient  for  the  thicken¬ 
ing  of  Coppices,  is,  by  laying  a  Sam¬ 
pler,  or  Pole,  of  an  Hafel,  Afli,  Pop¬ 
lar,  of  20  or  30  Foot  in  length, 
the  Head  a  little  lopp'd  into  the  Ground, 
giving  it  a  chop,  near  the  Foot,  to 
make  i:  fink  down  :  This  fatten’d  to 
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the  Earth  with  a  Hook  or  2,  and  co¬ 
ver’d  with  frefli  Mould,  at  a  compe¬ 
tent  depth,  will  produce  a  world  of 
Suckers,  and  thicken  a  Coppice  fpee- 
dily.  Evelyn  s  Forefl-Trees. 

HASLENUrS.  See  Filberts. 

HATCHEL  or  HITCHEL, 
a  Tool  with  which  Flax  and, Hemp 
are  combed  into  fine  Hairs  :  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  forts,  one  finer  than 
the  other  ;  and  they  confift  of  high 
long  Iron-pins  orderly  fet  in  a  Board. 
To  Hatchel  Flax ,  &c.  is  to  drefs  it 
with  fuch  Inftruments. 

HATCHES,  or  H  ACCHES, 
Flood-gates  fet  in  a  River,  err.  to  ftop 
the  Current  of  the  Water  ;  particularly 
certain  Dams  or  Mounds,  made  of 
Rubbilh,  Clay,  or  Earth,  to  prevent 
the  Water  that  ifiues  from  the  Stream- 
Works,  and  Tin-Wafhers  in  Cornwal , 
from  running  into  the  frefli  Rivers  : 
And  the  Tenants  of  Balyjloke ,  and  o- 
ther  Manours,  are  bound  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  Days-Works  to  the  Haccbes. 

H  A  T  T  O  C  K,  a  Shock  of  Corn, 
containing  12  Sheaves  ;  tho’  others 
make  it  only  to  be  3  Sheaves  laid  to¬ 
gether. 

HAVER,  a  Country-word  us’d  in 
fome  places  for  Oats. 

HAUNCH  or  HANCH,  the 
Hip,  a  part  of  the  Body  of  a  living 
Creature.  The  Haunches  of  a  Eorje 
are  too  long,  if  when  Handing  in  the 
Stable,  he  limps  with  his  hind-feet  far¬ 
ther  back  than  he  ought,  and  that  the 
top  or  onfet  of  his  Tail  does  not  an- 
fwer  in  a  perpendicular  Line  to  the  tip 
of  his  Hocks ;  as  it  always  does  in  Hor- 
fes  whofe  Haunches  are  of  a  juft  length. 
There  are  fome  Horfes,  which  tho’ 
they  have  too  long  Haunches,  yet 
commonly  walk  well  :  Such  are  good 
to  climb  Hills  5  but  to  ballance  that 
they  are  in  no  wife  fure  upon  a  de¬ 
scent;  for  they  cannt>t  ply  their  Hams, 
and  they  never  Gallop  flowly,  but  al- 
moft  at  full  fpeed. 

HAUNT,  Habit  or  Cuftom.  A- 
mong  Hunters ,  the  Walk  of  a  Deer, 
or  the  place  of  his  ordinary  Pattage. 

HAW, 
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H  A  W,  a  fort  of  Berry,  the  Fruit 
of  the  White- thorn  Shrub  :  Alfo  a 
Clofe  or  imall  quantity  of  Land  near 
a  Houfe  ;  as  a  Bean' haw,  Hemp- haw, 
&c,  but  in  the  North  it  ftgnifies  a  green 
Plot  of  Ground  in  a  Valley  ;  Alfo  a 
kind  of  Web  or  Spot  in  the  Eye. 

HAW,  is  alfo  a  Griftle  growing 
between  the  nether  Eye-lid  and  the  Eye 
of  a  Horle,  and  will  put  it  quite  out, 
if  not  timely  taken  away.  It  comes 
to  him  by  grofs,  tough,  and  flegma- 
tick  Humours,  that  fall  from  the  Head, 
and  knit  together,  which  in  the  end 
grow  to  this  Infirmity  ;  the  Signs 
whereof  are,  the  watering  of  the  Eye 
and  the  involuntary  opening  of  the 
nether  Lid  :  Every  Smith  can  cut  it 
out.  But  ordinarily,  you  mull  hold 
the  affefted  Beall:  faff  by  the  Head, 
and  with  a  ftrong  double- thread,  put 
a  Needle  in  the  midft  of  the  upper 
Eye-lid,  and  tye  it  to  his  Horn  ;  then 
take  the  Needle  again,  with  a  long 
Thread,  and  put  it  thro’  the  Griftle  of 
the  Haw  ;  with  a  fharp  Knife  cut  the 
Skin  finely  round,  and  fo  pluck  out 
the  Haw  :  That  done,  lay  about  his 
Eye,  take  out  the  Blood,  wafhitwirh 
Beer,  or  Ale,  and  caft  in  a  good  deal 
of  Salt  5  walh  it  again  afterwards,  ftroak- 
ing  it  down  with  your  Hand,  and  fo  let 
him  go.--To  cure  a  Sheep  of  this  Ma¬ 
lady,  drop  into  the  Eye  the  Juice  of 
Camomile,  or  Crow-foot. 

HAW,  a  clofe  of  Land,  lying  near 
the  Houle  and  inclofed.  In  the  North 
of  England,  it  ftgnifies  a  green  Plot  in 
a  Valley. 

HAWK,,  a  well  known  Bird  of 
Prey.  Such  as  have  writ  of  thefe  Birds, 
divide  the  feveral  forts  of  them,  after 
a  various  manner  ;  fome  afligning  to 
forts,  others  8  or  9,  and  others  but  7. 
But  they  may  be  all  comprehended 
under  thefe  2.  general  Heads,  viz,.  Long- 
winged  and  Short-winged  Hawks ;  and 
the.  rather,  for  that  all  the  Long-wing¬ 
ed  ones  require  much  the  fame  reclaim- 
ing,  manning,  feeding,  and  mewing, 
the  one  as  the  other  :  The  like  do 
thofe  that  are  Short- winged,  which 
differ  much  from  the  others ;  Thefirit, 
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I  mean,  the  Long- winged,  are  the  Fal¬ 
con,  or  Slight-Falcon,  theGer-Falcon, 
Lanner,  Bavvler,  Merlin,  and  Hobby  ; 
all  of  them  are,  generally  fpeaking, 
brought  to  the  Lure,  and  the  Short- 
winged  ones  to  the  Hand. 

They  have  all  their  Males,  or  Taf- 
fels,  that  are  nothing  near  fo  large, 
ftrong,  and  fit  for  Service  ;  yet  there 
are  fome  of'very  good  courage,  fer- 
viceable,  and  even  fometimes  furpafs 
the  Females.  Of  the  feveral  Names 
and  Species  of  thefe  Hawks,  an  Ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  their  properHeads ; 
with  many  other  Particulars,  relating 
to  their  Management »:  But  fome  things 
may  more  aptly  come  under  the  pre¬ 
lent  Article,  as  being  more  general; 
and,  Firft,  How  to  make  a  Hawk  bold 
and  venturous. 

1.  To  make  her  hardy,  you  mull 
permit  her  to  plume  a  Pullet,  or  large 
Chicken,  in  a  place  where  there  is  not 
much  Light;  her  Hood  in  a  readinefs, 
you  are  to  have  either  of  the  afore- 
fai  j  alive  in  your  Hand  ;  then  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  Ground,  luring  and  crying 
aloud  to  her,  make  her  plume  the  Puf- 
kt  a  little;  that  done,  draw  the  Strings 
wifh  your  Teeth,  and  Hood  her  foftly, 
fuflfering  her  to  pluck  it  with  her  Beak 
3  or  4  times  more  :  Afterwards  throw 
out  the  Pullet  on  the  Ground,  encou¬ 
raging  her  to  feize  it  ;  and  when  you 
perceive  firebreaks  it,  and  takes  Blood, 
you  muft  Lure  and  cry  aloud  to  her, 
with  all  imaginable  encouragement 
then  gently  Hood  her,  and  give  her 
luring,  of  the  Wing  or  Foot  of  the 
fa  id  Pullet. 

2.  In  order  to  make  her  know  the 
Lure,  when  your  Hawk  has  3  or  4 
times  killed  a  Pullet,  as  aforefaid, 
in  fome  fecret  place  ;  you  muft  faften 
a  Pullet  under  your  Lure,  and  go  a- 
parr,  giving  your  Hawk  to  another, 
who  is  to  .draw  loole  the  Strings  of 
her  Hood  in  readinefs  ;  being  gone  a 
little  way,  take  half  the  length  of  the 
String,  and  caft  it  about  your  Head, 
luring  at  the  fame  time  with  your 
Voice;  then  let  the  Hawk  be  unhood¬ 
ed,  as  you  are  throwing  your  Lure,  a 
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little  way  from  you,  not  ceafing  to 
Lure  all  the  while  :  Now"  if  fheftoop 
to  the  Lure,  and  feize,  differ  her  to 
plume  the  Pullet,  dill  coying  and  lur¬ 
ing  with  your  Voice,  and  let  her  feed 
on  the  Pullet  upon  the  Lure  ;  after 
which,  take  her  on  your  Fid,  with 
her  Meat,  Hood  her,  and  let  her  tire; 
and  fo  (he  may  be  taught  by  degrees, 
to  come  to  a  very  great  didance. 

3.  To  make  a  Hawk  flying,  when 
you  find  (he  comes  and  (loops  to  the 
Lure  roundly,  without  any  fear,  or 
coynefs*  put  on  a  pair  of  Luring-bells, 
which  {hould  be  fo  much  the  greater, 
by  how  much  the  Hawk  is  giddy- 
headed,  and  apt  to  rake  out  at  Check. 
That  done,  and  (he  (harp-fet,  go  in  a 
fair  Morning,  into  lome  large  Field 
on  Horfe-back,  which  is  to  be  very 
little  incumbered  with  Woods,  or 
Trees  ;  and  with  the  Hawk  on  your 
Fid,  ride  up  into  the  Wind;  and  ha¬ 
wing  loofen  d  her  Hood,  whiftle  foftly 
to  provoke  her  to  fly  ;  when  you  may 
oblerve  (he  will  begin  to  bate,  or  at 
lead  to  flap  with  her  Flags  and  Sails, 
and  to  raife  herfelf  on  your  Fid  : 
Then  fuffer  her  till  iherouze,  or  mute; 
unhood  her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her 
Head  into  the  Wind,  whereby  (he’ll 
he  better  able  to  get  up  on  the  Wing, 
and  then  (lie  will  naturally  climb  up¬ 
wards,  flying  in  a  circle ;  after  (lie  has 
made  3  or  4  turns,  cry  and  Lure  with 
your  Voice,  calling  the  Lure  about 
your  Flead,  to  which  you  mud  fird 
tye  a  Pullet;  and  if  (lie  comes  in  near 
you,  cad  out  the  Lure  into  the  Wind, 
and  in  cafe  (he  (loop  to  it,  reward  as 
before.  If  (he  lights  on  the  Ground, 
and  will  not  dir,  (which  is  called  Hawk¬ 
flying)  you  (hould  fright  her  up  with 
a  Wand,  or  hold  a  Duck  by  one  of 
the  Wings,  and  Lure  it  with  your 
Voice  to  make  her  turn  her  Flead  ; 
when  (he  is  at  a  reafonable  pitch,  cad 
the  Duck  up  jud  under  her,  that  (lie 
may  apprehend  your  meaning  ;  and 
obferve,  that  ’tis  not  convenient,  the 
id  and  id  time,  to  (hew  your  Hawk 
great  or  large  Fowl,  for  they  often 
flip  from  her  into  the  Wind ;  but  when 
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it  happens  that  the  Hawk  fo  rakes  out 
with  a  Fowl,  that  (he  cannot  recover 
it,  but  gives  it  over  and  comes  in  a- 
gain  ;  then  call  out  a  feeled  Duck, 
and  if,  fine  doop  and  trufs  it,  crofs  the 
Wings,  and  permit  her  to  take  her 
pleafure,  rewarding  her  alfo  with  the 
Heart,  Brains,  Tongue  and  Liver  ; 
For  want  of  a  quick  Duck,  take  her 
down  with  the  dry  Lure,  let  her 
plume  a  Pullet,  and  feed  her  upon  it, 
which  will  teach  your  Hawk  to  give 
over  a  Fowl  that  rakes  out,  and  up¬ 
on  the  Lure  of  the  Falconer  to  make 
back  again  to  the  River,  and  know  the 
better  to  hold  in  the  Head* 

4.  Now  to  make  your  Hawk,  Soar 
Falcon,  or  Haggard,  kill  her  Game  at 
the  very  fird;  if  lhe  be  well  lur’d,  fly 
a  good  gate,  and  doop  well,  ,cad  off 
a  well-quarried  Hawk,  and  let  her 
iloop  a  Fowl  on  a  Brook,  or  Plafh, 
watching  her  till  (he  put  it  to  the 
plunge  ;  then  take  down  your  Make- 
hawk,  reward  her,  Hood  her,  and  fet 
her ;  that  done,  take  your  Hawk  mem- 
ber’d,  and  going  a  little  up  the  Wind 
and  unloofe  her  Hood,  foftly  whiff¬ 
ling  her  off  your  Fid,  till  (he  has  rou- 
zed  or  muted  :  Afterwards  let  her  fly 
with  her  Head  into  Wind,  and  let  the 
Company  be  ready  againd  flue  is  in  a 
good  gate,  asalfo  to  (hew  Water,  and 
to  lay  out  the  Fowl  :  Being  at  pro¬ 
per  pitch  and  covering  the  Fowl,  let 
all  the  Company  make  in  at  once  to 
the  Brook,  upon  the  Fowl,  to  land 
her.  If  the  Hawk  drikes,  ffoops  or 
truifes  the  Game,  help  her;  if  (he  does 
not  kill  at  fird  ftooping,give  her  refpite 
to  recover  her  Gate  ;  and  when  (he 
has  got  it,  and  her  Head  in,  lay  out 
the  Fowl  as  abovefaid,  till  you  land 
it :  help  and  reward  her. 

5.  Since  frequently  you  cannot  avdid 
Hawking  in  fuch  a  place  where  there 
are  Woods  and  Trees ;  in  fuch  a  cale 
get  2  or  3  live  Trains,  given  to  as  ma¬ 
ny  Men,  and  placed  conveniently  for 
ufe;  and  when  the  Hawk  doops,  and 
endeavours  to  go  todand,  let  him  that 
is  next  cad  out  his  Train- Duck  feeled, 
and  if  (he  kiik  her  reward  her. 

-+  .t 
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When  a,  hawk  proves  forward 
coy,  thro’  pride  of  Greafe,  fhe  muft 
not  be  rewarded,  though  fhe  kill,  but 
give  her  leave  to  plume  a  little  5  and 
then  take  a  Sheep’s-heart  cold,  or  a 
Pullet's  Egg,  and  while  (lie  is  bufv  in 
pluming,  let  one  of  them  be  conveyed 
Into  the  Body  of  the  Fowl  that  it  may 
favour  thereof j  when  fhe  has  eaten 
the  Brains,  Heart,  and  Tongue  of  the 
Fowl,  take  out  the  enclofed  meat,  and 
falling  the  hawk  with  it  to  your  Fill, 
feed  her  therewith;  afterwards  give 
her  fomc  Feathers  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Fowl,  to  make  her  fcour  and  caff. 

7.  To  make  a  hawk  hold  in  her 
head,  and  not  to  mind  check,  take  a 
piece  of  a  Leaf,  and  fallen  it  to  your 
Lure-firing,  the  other  end  to  the  Wing 
of  a  Pigeon,  which  you  may  put  in 
and  pull  out  of  your  hawking  Bag,  a- 
your  .Conveniency  ;  and  when  you  find 
your  hawk  apt  to  go  out,  fhew  your- 
Pigeon,  tho’  this  fhould  not  be  us’d  of¬ 
ten. 

8.  As  for  the  continuing  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  HaWk  in  her  high  flying, 
you  ought  not  to  engage  her  in  more 
Flights  than  1  in  a  Morning;  and  if  fhe 
be  well  made  for  the  River,  fly  her 
not  above  twice  in  1  Morning;  yet 
feed  her  up,  tho’  fhe  fhould  not  kill : 
Nay,  when  a  high-flying  Hawk,  being 
whiffled  to,  gathers  upwards  to  a  great 
Gate,  fhe  muff  be  continued  therein 
never  flying  her  but  upon  broad  Waters 
and  open  Rivers;  and  when  fire  is  at  the 
higheft,  take  her  down  with  your  Lure, 
where,  when  fhe  has  plumed  and  bro¬ 
ken  the  Fowl  a  little,  feed  her  up, 
which  will  make  her  keep  up  her  high- 
flight  :  But  this  fhould  be  obferved,  to 
make  fuch  High-flyers  inwards,  it  be 
ing  a  commendable  Quality  in  them,  to 
make  in  and  turn  head  at  the  id  or  3d 
tofs  of  the  Lure,  and  when  fhe  pours 
down  upon  it,  as  if  fhe  had  killed:  And 
whereas  fome  naturally  high-flying 
hawks  will  be  long  before  they  be 
made  upwards,  Hill  fifhjng  and  playing 
the  fluggs,  and  when  they  fhould  get 
up  to  cover  the  Fowl,  will  foon  (loop 
before  the  Fowl  be  put  out;  to  reme¬ 
dy  this  Default,  caff  her  out  a  dead 
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Fowl  for  a  dead  Quarry,  and  hood  her 
up  inflantly  without  reward,  todifeou- 
rage  her  from  pra&ifing  the  like  again  ; 
half  an  hour  after  call  her  to  the  Lure, 
and  feed  her:  Befides  which  the  Fal¬ 
coner  fhould  carefully  confult  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Difpofition  of  his  hawks,  and 
obferve  which  fly  high  when  in  good 
plight,  and  which  beft,  when  kept  low; 
which  when  (harped  fet,  and  which, 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  medium  between 
both;  which  early  at  Sun-rifing;  which 
when  the  Sun  is  but  a  few  Hours 
high :  which  fboner,  and  which  later 
in  the  Evening;  and  therefore  all  of 
them  are  to  be  flown  accordingly.  See 
Hooding  a  Hawk,  Falconer ,  &c. 

For  Worms  breeding  in  the  Bodies 
of  Hawks.  See  Worms, 

H  AW  K  of  the  firfi  Coat ,  is  a  Ilavvk 
in  the  4th  Year  of  her  Age. 

H  AW  K  keeps  her  Mark,  a  Phrafe 
1  made  ufe  of  by  Falconers,  when  fha 
waits  at  the  Place,  where  fire  lays  in 
a  Partridge  or  fome  ocher  Bird,  till  fhe 
be  relieved. 

H  A  W  K  S-L I C  E ;  The  Head,  the 
Ply  of  the  Wing,  and  the  Brain  of  thefe 
Birds,  are  molt  infedled  with  this  Ver¬ 
min,  which  in  the  Winter- Seafon  may 
be  thus  killed:  Take  2  Drams  of  Black 
Pepper  beat  it  to  Powder,  and  mingle  it 
with  warm  Water ,  with  which  wafh  the 
Parts  annoyed;  then  fet  the  Hawk  on 
a  Perch  with  her  Bark  and  Train  a- 
gainff  the  Sun,  and  hold  in  your  hand 
a  fmall  Stick  about  a  handful  long,  ha¬ 
ying  a  piece  of  foft  Wax  at  the  end  of 
it;  with  this  Stick  fo  armed  while  the 
Hawk  is  weathering  her  felf,  take  a- 
way  thofe  Vermin  that  crawl  upon 
"  her  Feather.  Some  Staves- Acre  may 
alfo  very  well  be  added  to  the  Pepper 
and  Water.  2.  Another  fafe  and  eafy 
Method  to  deftroy  thefe  Lice  is,  to 
mail  the  Hawk  in  a  piece  of  Cotton,  or  in 
fome  woollen  Cloath,  and  between  the 
head  and  the  hood  put  a  little  Wool!  or 
Cotton  ;  then  get  a  Pipe  of  Tobacco ,  and 
flipping  the  fmall  end  in  at  the  Trcam, 
blow  the  frnoak ;  and  what  Lice  efcape 
killing  will  creep  into  the  Cloth 
H  AW  M  or  H  A  W  N,  See  Halm. 
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HAW-T  HORN,  Ever -green,  a  Plant 
that  rifes  up  to  6  foot  high  or  more, 
if  fufter’d  to  grow  at  large,  full  of 
Branches  dipt  about  the  Edges,  and 
long  ffiarp  Thorns:  The  Flowers  arei 
coral-  coloured,  and  abide  the  greatdl 
Part  of  the  Winter.  It  is  encreafed  by 
Suckers  and  Layers,  or  by  lowing  the 
Berries,  which  will  lye  in  the  Grpund 
a  whole  Year  before  they  come  up, 
and  this  Tree  with  others,  ferves  to 
make  an  ever-green  hedge, 

HAY,  Grafs  cut  and  dry’d:  Alfo 
an  old  Word  for  a  hedge,  or  a  piece 
of  Ground  enclofed  with  an  Hedge. 
It  alfo  anciently  denoted  an  Inclofure 
with  Rails ;  as  in  Cank-Forejl  there 
were  7  fuch,  ahd  one  in  mod  Parks  } 
and  fometimes  it  was  taken  for  the 
Park  it  felf. 

HAYBOTE  or  HEYBOTE  Li¬ 
berty  granted  to  a  Tenant  for  cutting 
fo  much  Under-  wood  and  Bufhes  with¬ 
in  the  Premifes,  as  was  fufficient  for 
repairing  and  maintaing  his  fences  or 
hedges. 

HAY  S,  particular  Nets  for  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Rabbets,  Hares,  &c.  common 
to  be  bought  at  any  Shop  that  fells 
ISlets  i  and  they  may  be  had  longer  or 
fborter  as  you  think  fit}  about  ij*  or 
20  Fathom  is  a  good  length,  and  for 
depth  a  Fathom.  As  Rabbets  often 
ftraggle  abroad,  about  Mid-day  for  frefh 
Grafs  j  where  you  perceive  any  ftore 
gone  forth  to  any  remote  Brakes  or 
Thickets,  pitch  1  or  3  of  thefe  Hays 
about  their  Burrows,  and  lye  clofe 
there}  but  in  cafe  you  have  not  Nets 
enough  to  enclofe  all  their  Burrows, 
fome  may  be  flopped  with  Stones, 
Bufhes,  &c.  Then  fet  out  with  the 
Coney-dog,  to  hunt  up  and  down  at  a 
good  diftance,  and  drawing  on  by  de 
grees,  the  Man  who  is  with  you,  and 
lies  clofe  by  the  Hay,  may  take  them  as 
they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD  or  HAWARD/  a 
Keeper  of  the  common  herd  of  Cattel 
of  the  Town,  who  is  to  look  that 
they  neither  break  nor  crop  the  hedges 
of  enclofed  Grounds  }  and  is  fworn  in 
the  Lord’s  Court  for  the  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  Office, 
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H  A  Z  E  LY  B  R IC  K-E  ARTH, 
found  in  many  places  ia  Ejfex ,  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  kind  of  Loam,  being  like  red 
Clay,  only  it  differs  from  Clay  in  its 
binding  Quality,  alfo  in  regard  that  it 
lets  whatever  Rain  falls  on  it  fink  thro* 
immediately  and  has  no  Stones  there¬ 
in  :  Whereas  all  Clays  hold  the  Water 
that  falls  on  them  till  the  Sun  and  Air 
dry  it  up,  and  after  Rain  with  a 
Froft  moulder  to  dull  and  have  Stones 
mixt  with  them.  The  bed  Product  of 
thefe  Lands  in  Corn,  is  Rye  if  well 
dunged,  Barley,  White  Oats,  Wheat, 
Buck-Wheat,  Turneps,  and  Peafe:  Its 
natural  Produce  of  Weeds  is  Broom, 
Fern,  four  Quitch  Grafs,  and  almoft 
all  forts  of  pernicious  Weeds  :  Of 
Grafs-feeds,  Glover  and  Ray-grafs,  but 
the  former  quickly  wears  out  of  it. 
The  effectual  Manure  for  luch  Lands  is 
Marl,  Chalk,  and  Sea-Coal  Afhes.  Thefe 
red  Loams  are  an  excellent  mixture 
with  other  forts  of  Earth,  being  an  ad¬ 
mirable  mean  between  other  Extremes, 
uniting  what  ir  too  loofe,  and  cooling 
what  is  too  hot,  and  gently  entertain¬ 
ing  the  moifture. 

HEAD,  .a  bony  part  of  the  Body 
which  enlofes  the  Brain,  within  its  Ca¬ 
vity.  The  Head  of  a  Horfe  fhould  be 
narrow,  lean,  and  dry,  neither  fhould  it 
be  too  long:  But  the  main  point  is  a 
good  On-fec,  fo  as  he  may  be  able  to 
bring  it  into  its  natural  Situation } 
which  is  that  all  the  fore-part  from  the 
very  Brow  to  the  Nofe  be  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  Ground,  fo  that  if  a  Plummet 
were  apply’d  thereto,  it  would  but 
juft  raze  or  ffiave  it.  Every  Horfe  with 
a  big  Head  is  apt  to  reft  and  loll  upon 
the  Bridle,  and  by  that  means  in  a 
journey  incommode  the  Rider’s  Hand  j 
befides,  he  can  never  appear  well  with 
a  large  Head,  unlefs  he  have  alfo  a  ve¬ 
ry  long  and  well  turn’d  Neck. 

HE  A  D-A  C  H,  a  Diftemper  incident 
to  moil  Animals,  more  particularly  to 
horfes.  It  proceeds  either  from  fome 
inward  Caufe,  as  a  cholorick  humour 
bred  in  the  Panicks  of  the  Brain}  or  it 
may  be  occalloned  by  fome  outward 
Caufe,  as  extreme  heat  or  cold,  a  fud- 
den  Blow,  pr  a  noifome  Savour*  The 
I  -  -  -f  Signs 
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Signs  of  it  appear  when  the  horfe 
hangs  down  his  Head  and  Ears,  his 
Eyes  being  dim,  fwoll’n  and  water¬ 
ing  and  he  will  at  laft  forfake  his 
meat.  The  cure  is,  to.  fumigate  him, 
to  make  him  fneeze,  and  afterwards 
to  bleed  him  in  the  Palate,  and  keep 
him  falling  for  s 4  hours  after ;  you 
mud:  alio  boil  Fuphorbium  and  Frankin- 
cenfe  in  Wine,  and  fpirt  it  up  his  noft- 
rils.  Or  2.  Let  him  blood  for  3  morn¬ 
ings  fucceflively,  and  walk  him  after 
itj  then  cloth  him,  and  cover  his  Tem¬ 
ples  with  a  Plaifter  of  Pitch ;  give  him 
but  little  meat,  and  let  him  up  in  a 
dark  Stable. 

HEAD-ACH  in  Oxen  \  The  Signs  of 
this  didemper,  are  a  great  running  of 
the  E  yes  and  Noftrils,  efperially  if  the 
running  be  attended,  with  a  groan¬ 
ing,  a  fwelled  Face,  and  it  being  hotter 
than  ulual,  and  if  the  Ox  tumble  much 
about.  For  the  cure,  pound  Garlick 
well,  and  infufe  it  2  hours  in  cold  Wine, 
and  fyringe  it  into  his  Noftrils,  and  it 
will  be  very  ferviceable  in  difcharging 
the  humours.  But  you  mu  ft:  take  care 
at  the  fame  time  that  his  head  does  not 
grow  cold.  There  are  alfo  other  ligns 
thatdifcover  this  diftemper,  as  that  they 
will  forbear  their  meat,  and  hang  down 
their  Ears.  In  order  to  the  cure,  rub 
the  Ox’s  Tongue  with  Thyme  pounded 
infus’d  in  Wine,  with  Garlick  and  pul¬ 
veriz’d  Salt  5  or  with  Barley-water  mixt 
with  Wine,  or  put  a  handful  of  Laurel- 
leaves  down  the  Beaft’s  throat,  or  you 
may  infufe  Myrrh  half  the  bignefs  of  a 
Bean  in  a  quart  of  Wine,  and  infufe  it 
into  his  Noftrils. 

HEAD  of  Flax,  a  Term  us’d  a- 
mong  Houfewives  and  fignifying  12 
Sticks  of  it,  ty’d  up  to  make  a  Bunch. 

HEAD-LAND,  (in  Husbandry) 
that  part  which  is  plough’d  a-crofs  at 
the  ends  of  other  Lands. 

HEADS,  ( among  Hunters)  All  thofe 
in  Deer  that  have  double  Burs,  or  the 
Antlers,  Royals  and  Croches  turned 
downwards,  are  properly  termed  heads. 

HEADS  of  fo  many  Croches  ;  All 
heads  of  Deer,  which  do  not  bear  a- 
bove  3  or  4,  the  Croches  being  plac’d 
aloft  all  of  one  height,  in  form  of  a 
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Clufter  of  Nuts,  generally  go  by  thi^ 
Name. 

HE  AM,  (in  Beajls)  is  the  fame  thing 
with  the  After-birth  in  Women,  and 
the  Medicines  proper  to  expel  it,  are 
<£  Thyme,  Winter-Savoury,  and  Penny- 
Cc  royal,  boiled  in  White-wine,  and  gi- 

ven  inwardly ;  as  alfo  common  Hore- 
mC  hound  ilew’d  in  that  Wine.  Dittany 
put  up  in  form  of  a  Peflbry  drives  out 
a  dead  Foal,  and  brings  away  the  fecun- 
dine.  Angelica  produces  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect,  fb  does  “  Parfiey-Seed,  Alexan- 
‘s  ders.  Hops,  Fennel,  Savin,  and  Bay- 
<c  berries,  befides  the  Powder  of  the 
iniide  of  the  wrinkled  Skin  of  theGhiz- 
zard  of  a  hen  that  lays,  dry’d  and  gi¬ 
ven  in  White- wine. 

HEARSE,  (among  Hunters)  a  Hind 
in  the  2d  Year  of  her  Age.  See  Brocket 
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HEARTS-EASE  orPANSEY,  a 
Plant  whole  Flowers  referable  Violets, 
being  good  for  Ruptures  and  the  Fal- 
ling-Sicknefs. 

HEART-SICICNESS  in  Oxen,  a 
diftemper  that  may  be  known  by  the 
frequent  panting  of  the  flanks,  attended 
with  an  Inclination  to  vomit,  which 
wilfcaufe  the  Beafts  to  hold  down 
their  heads,  and  fhew  much  fadnefs  in 
their  looks.  In  order  to  the  Cure,  put 
Orvietan  to  the  Quantity  of  2  beans  in 
a  pint  of  Claret,  which  will  be  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy ;  when  the  Ox  has  fwal- 
lowed  it,  rub  his  Chaps  with  Garlick, 
and  2  hours  after  give  him  a  Sallad  of 
Celery,  Chibouls,  Leeks,  Scallions  and 
other  ftrong  herbs  that  are  then  in  Sea- 
fon;  give  him  them  with  Vinegar  and 
Salt. 

HEATH,  a  fort  of  wild  Shrub,  or 
a  Plain  covered  with  it. 

HEATHY  LAND;  In  Kent,  t  he 
Husbandmen  Cut  up  the  Heath  in  May , 
and  when  kis  dry,  burn  it  and  fpread 
the  Afhes;  then  plough  up  the  Turf 
with  a  broad  finn’d  Plough,  which 
they  likewife  burn,  and  mingling  the 
Afhes  with  Lime  and  Sea-fand,  they 
fpread  it,  and  over  all  lay  good  quantity 
of  Dung.  About  the  end  of  September, 
they  fow  the  Land  with  Wheat  for  3 
Years,  the  4th  Year  with  Barky,  being 
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folded  with  Sheep;  the  <?th,  6th,  and 
7  th,  with  Oats,  and  the  8th  with 
Peafe;  and  after  that  it  will  bear  very 
good  Grafs.  In Staffordfhire,  they  (lock 
up  the  heath  in  Summer,  and  burn  it, 
mixing  the  Afbes  with  Lime,  allowing 
4  Load  to  an  Acre,  each  Load  contain¬ 
ing  4  quarters,  which  they  plow  under 
Furrow  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
September ,  or  beginning  of  October : 
They  fow  it  with  Rye,  giving  2  Bufh- 
els  to  an  Acre,  the  encreafe  of  which 
is  commonly  Budiels.  After  Rye 
they  fow  Barley,  .'next  to  Barley  white 
Peafe,  after  that  Oats,  and  then  lay  it 
down  for  Grafs. 

HEC  K,  a  Rack ;  alfo  an  Engine  to 
take  Fifh  in  the  River  Oivfe,  by  York . 
A  Salmon-heck  is  a  Grate  for  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  that  fort  of  Fifh  . 

HECKLING  of  HEMP:  When 
Hemp  has  been  twice  fvyingled,  dried 
and  beat,  it  mud  be  brought  to  the 
Heckle,  which  is  an  Inftrument  fo  com¬ 
monly  known,  as  to  need  no  defer ip- 
tion;  the  fird  heckle  mud  be  coarle, 
open,  and  wide-toothed,  becaufe  ’tis  the 
drd  breaker  or  divider  of  the  fame,  anc 
the  Layer  of  the  Strikes  even  and  ftraight ; 
if  the  hurds  which  come  from  this 
heckling,  be  mixed  with  thofe  that 
come  from  the  latter  fwingling;  it 
will  make  the  Cloth  much  better:  Then 
you  are  to  heckle  it  a  2d  time 
thro’  a  good  draight  heckle,  made 
purpofely  for  hemp;  be  fure  to  break 
it  very  well,  and  fave  both  the  hurds 
by  themfelves,  and  the  Strikes  by 
themfelves,  in  feveral  places.  But 
there  are  fome  who  ufe  only  one 
heckling,  edeeming  that  diffident. 

- - Now  to  make  an  excellent  piece 

of  Hempen-Cloth,  that  (hall  equal  a 
iece  of  very  pure  Linen  ;  after  you 
ave  beaten  it  diffidently,  and  heckled 
it  once  over,  you  fhould  then  roll  it  up 
again;  dry  it,  and,  as  before,  beat  it  a- 
gain  as  much  as  is  convenient  ;  then 
heckle  it  through  a  fine  flaxen  heckle, 
and  the  Tow  which  falls  from  the 
heckle  will  make  a  principal  hemping, 
but  the  Tear  itfelf  a  Cloth  as  pure  as 
line  houfewife’s  Linen,  which  lads  a 
long  time. 
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HEDGE-SPARROW,  a  very 
pretty  Song-Bird,  that  (ings  early  in  the 
Spring,  tho3  little  taken  notice  of:  They 
have  great  and  pleating  varieties;  old  or 
young  become  tame  prefently,  if  taken 
the  latter  end  of  January,  or  beginning 
of  February,  and  they'll  feed  upon  Wood- 
Larks  Meat,  or  any  thing  elfe  you  'give 
them :  They  build  their  Neds  in  a  White¬ 
thorn,  or  private  Hedge;  making  it  of 
dead  Grafs,  fine  Mots,  and  Leaves  with 
a  little  Wooll.  The  hen  hedge-fparrow 
lays  an  Egg  much  different  from  other 
Birds,  being  of  a  very  fine  blue  Colour ; 
(lie  has  commonly  y  Eggs,  and  brings 
up  her  young  ones  with  all  forts  of 
Food  (lie  can  get.  This  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  Bird,  and  will  take  any  Bird’s 
Song,  almod,  if  taken  young  out  of 
the  Ned,  and  perhaps  might  be  taught 
to  whidle  and  fpeak. 

HEEL  of  a  horfe,  \ fhould  be  high 
and  large,  and  one  fide  of  it  fhould  not 
rife  higher  upon  the  Paftern  than  the 
other.  For  diftempers  in  this  Part, 
and  their  Cures ;  See  Scabby d  heels  and 
Scratches. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody  beeVd-Ccck,  a 
Fighting-Cock,  that  drikes  or  wounds 
much  with  his  Spurs;  Cock-Mafiers 
know  fuch  a  Cock,  while  a  Chicken, 
by  the  driking  of  his  2  heels  together 
in  his  going. 

HEINUSE,  ( among  hunters)  a 
Roe-buck  of  the  4th  Year. 

HELIOTROPE,  Sun-flower. 

HELL-BECKS,  little  Brooks  in 
Richmondflnre  on  the  Borders  of  Lancet'* 
j hire ,  where  the  Mountains  are  rough, 
wild  and  deep,  which  are  fo  call’d  up¬ 
on  account  of  their  Gadlinefs  and 
Depth;  for  they  hurry  along  fo  deep 
in  the  Ground,  that  it  raifes  an  Hor- 
rour  in  one  to  look  down  to  them 

HELLEBORE,  a  Plant  of  which 
there  are  2  forts,  the  black  and  the 
white;  the  Roots  of  the  fird  are  com¬ 
pos'd  of  divers  long  brown  Strings, 
running  deep  in  the  Ground,  from 
whofe  big  end  fpring  up  many  green 
Leaves,  nicked  about  the  edges,  and 
flowers  in  Winter  like  (ingle  white  Ro- 
fes,  but  turning  to  ablufli  Colour,  with 
a  pale  yellow  Thrum,  and  green  head 
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in  the* middle.  The  white  comes  up 
with  a  great  round  Head,  of  a  whitifli 
Green,  opening  into  many  beautifoil, 
green,  large  Leaves,  plaited  through¬ 
out;  from  whence  rifes  a  Stalk,  with 
imall  Leaves  to  the  middle,  where  ’tis 
divided  into  many  Branches,  bearing 
Star-like,  yellowifh,  green  Flowers; 
the  Root  much  like  the  other’s:  But 
that  white  one,  which  comes  up  with 
a  dark  red  Flower,  differs  from  the 
laft,  as  being  earlier  by  a  Month  than 
it,  havinglarger  Leaves,  and  a  lefs  Flow¬ 
er.  The  Roots  of  both  thefe,  which 
flower  in  June,  as  well  as  the  Black 
that  flowers  at  Chtijlmas ,  are  hardy,  a- 
bide  long  unremoved,  and  therefore 
fhould  atfirft  be  fetin  good^Ground.  As 
to  the  phyfical  Virtue  of  this  Plant,  it  is 
only  us’d  in  great  Difeafes,  as  for  the 
Dropfy,  Falling-ficknefs,  Giddinefs, 
Madnefs,  Gonvullions,  &c. 

HELM,  Wheat  or  Rye-Araw  un- 
bruifed  by  Thrafhing  or  otherwile, 
which  is  ufually  bound  up  in  Bundles 
for  Thatchings  See  Thatch. 

HELPS  for  a  Horfe.  See  Correc¬ 
tions. 

HEMP,  a  very  ufeful  Plant*  purcha- 
fed  by  us  at  a  dear  rate  from  Stran¬ 
gers,  when  it  might  as  well  be  propa¬ 
gated,  much  more  than  ’tis,  among 
our  felves,  to  the  ineftirnable  Benefit  of 
the  Nation.  It  delights  in  warm  and 
fandy,  or  foniewhat  gravelly  Land,  fo 
it  be  rich,  and  of  a  deep  Soil ;  cold, 
clayey,  wet,  and  moorifh,  not  being 
good  for  it ;  and  3tis  of  it  felf  effectual 
to  deftroy  Weeds  on  any  Ground.  The 
bell:  Seed  is  that  which  is  brighteft, 
and  retains  its  Colour  and  Subflance  in 
rubbing.  Thiee  Bufhels  will  fow  an 
Acre;^  the  richer  the  Land  is,  the 
thicker  it  mull  be  fown;  the  poorer, 
the  thinner.  The  time  of  flowing  is 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  A- 
firil,  as  the  Spring  falls  out,  earlier  or 
later ;  and  great  care  mud:  be  taken  to 
preferve  it  from  Birds,  that  deftroy  a- 
bundancC  of  the  Seeds.  About  Lam¬ 
mas  is  the  firft  Seafon  for  gathering  it, 
when  a  good  Part  will  be  ripe;  that  is, 
the  light  Summer-hemp,  which  bears 
$o  jked*  and  is  pall’d  Pimble-hemp- 
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When  ’tis  ripe  the  Stalks  grow  white; 
and  the  Leaves  fall  downwards,  turn¬ 
ing  yellow  at  the  top;,  it  mud:  then 
be  pulled  forth,  dried,  and  laid  up  for 
Ufe:  You  fiiould  alio  be  careful  not  td 
break  what  is  left,  led:  it  be  fpoil’d,  be- 
caufe  ’tis  to  grow  near  Michaelmas,  be¬ 
fore  it  ripens;  and  this  is  ufually  known 
by  the  Name  of  Karl- hemp.  When  his 
gather’d  and  bound  up  in  Bundles,  it 
muff  be  flacked,  or  houfed,  ’till  the 
Seed  be  thrafhed  out..  The  Hemp-har- 
veft  is  a  great  fuccour  to  the  Poor,  it 
coming  on  after  other  har  veils,  and  iii 
bad,  wet,  and.  W inter- leafons,  affords 
continual  Imployment  to  fuch  alfo  as 
are  not  capable  of  better :  The  Seed  of 
it  is  good  for  feeding  Poultry.  But  for 
Watering,  Pulling,  Drying ,  Beating , 
Swingling ,  Heckling,  See.  of  Hemp ;  lee 
thole  feveral  heads. 

H  E  N,  a  well  known  Fowl :  A  good 
Hen  fhould  not  differ  much  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Cock,  which  may  be  feen 
lor  thatpurpofe;  but  fhould  be  valiant, 
vigilant,  and  laborious,  both  for  her 
felf  and  her  Chickens :  In  Shape,  the 
biggeft  and  larged:  are  the  bed,  every* 
Proportion  anfwering  thofe  deferibeej 
in  the  Cock;  only  iriftead  of  a  Comb* 
Ihe'lhould  have  upon  her  crown,  a  high 
thick  tult  of  Feathers.  To  have  many 
and  flrong  Claws  is  good,  but  to  want 
hinder  Claws  is  better*  for  they  often 
break  the  Eggs,  and  fuch  hens  fome- 
times  prove  unnatural :  Neither  is  it  pro¬ 
per  to  choofe  a  crowing  one,  for  they 
are  neither  good  Breeders,  nor  good 
Layers.  But  in  the  Choice  of  hens  to 
lit,  take  the  elder,  for  they  are  con- 
ftant,  and  will  lit  out  their  Time;  but 
if  to  lay,  pitch  upon  the  youngeft,  for 
they  are  lufty,  and  prone  to  the  A 61  of 
engend’ring:  But  for  neither  purpole 
choole  a  iat  hen;  for  if  you  let  her, 
fhe  will  forfake  her  nefl ;  and  if  you 
.  keep  her  to  lay,  fhe  will  lay  her  Eggs 
without  Shells ;  belides  which,  fhe’il 
grow  llothful,  and  neither  delight  in 
the  one  nor  the  other  A61  of  Nature. 

Now  a  hen  will  be  a  good  Sitter,' 
from  the  -2d  Year  ol  her  laying  to  the 
yth:  The  bed:  Time  to  fet  her,  to  have 
the  largeft,  and  moft  kindly  Chickens, 
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is  February,  in  the  Encreafe  of  the 
Moon  that  fhe  may  hatch  or  difclofe 
her  Chickens  in  the  Encreafe  of  vthe 
next  New  Moon,  in  March',  for  one 
Brood  of  this  Month’s  Chickens  is 
worth  3  of  any  other.  ,  However,  you 
may  fet  hens  from  March  to  October, 
and  have  good  Chickens;  but  not  af¬ 
ter,  by  any  means,  the  Winter  being  a 
great  Enemy  to  their  breeding.  An 
hen  fits  juft  21  days  5  and  whereas 
Geefe,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  &c,  fit  30;  if 
you  let  your  hen  upon  any  of  their  Eggs, 
you  muft  do  it  9  Days  before  you  fet 
her  upon  her  own;  of  which  fhe  will 
cover  19,  and  that  is  the  moft,  in  true 
rule:  But  what  Number  foever  fhe  is 
fet  on,  let  there  be  an  odd  one ;  for  the 
Eggs  will  lie  round,  clofe,  and  in  even 
proportion  together.  But  farther, 
when  the  Eggs  are  laid  under  the  hen; 
firft  Jtis  expedient  to  mark  the  upper 
fide  of  them,  and  then  to  watch  the 
hen,  to  fee  if  fhe  bufie  her  felf  to  turn 
them  from  one  fide  to  the  other;  which 
if  fee  do  not,  when  fhe  rifes  from  the 
Eggs,  to  go  feed  or  bathe  herfelf;  you 
are  to  fupply  that  Office,  and  efteem 
your  hen  of  fo  much  lefs  value  for  the 
ufe  of  Breeding.  Be  fure  that  the  Eggs 
you  lay  under  her  be  found  and  new ; 
which  may  be  known  by  their  heavi- 
nels,  fullnefs,  and  clearnefs,  if  held  be¬ 
twixt  the  Sun  and  your  Eye-fight;  in 
the  ele&ion  of  your  Eggs,  do  not  cboofe 
iuch  as  are  rftonfrous  great,  for  they 
many  times  have  two  hfolks:  Andtho'it 
hi  the  Opinion  of  fome,  that  fuch  bring 
forth  2  Chickens,  it  is  a  Miftake;  or 
ii  they  do,  they  are  commonly  abor¬ 
tive  and  monftrous.  Youfhould  by  no 
tmeansraife  your  hen  from  her  neft,  for 
It  will  make  her  utterly  forfake  it;  But 
you  muft  obferve  when  the  hen  riles 
from  the  Neft  of  herfelf,  to  leave  meat 
and  water  ready  for  her,  leftftraying  too 
far  to  feek  her  Food,  fhe  let  her  Eggs 
cool  too  much,  which  is  very  hurt¬ 
ful;  and  in  her  abfence,  you  are  to  ftir 
up  the  Straw  of  her  neft,  make  it  foft 
and  handfome,  and  lay  the  Eggs  in  or¬ 
der,  as  fee  left  them  ;  To  perfume  her 
neft  with  Brimftcne  is  good,  but  with 
J^ofeniary  much  better;  and  great  care 
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muft  be  had  that  the  Cock  come  not 
to  fit  upon  the  Eggs;  for  he  will  en¬ 
danger  the  breaking  of  them,  and  make 
her  have  an  averfion  to  her  neft. 

Now  to  fet  hens  in  Winter-time,  in 
Stoves,  or  Ovens,  is  of  no  ufe  in  Eng¬ 
land-,  and  tho’  they  may  by  that  means 
bring  forth,  iyet  the  Chickens  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  good,  or  profitable  ;  but  like 
planting  of  Lemons  and  Pomegranate- 
Trees,  the  Fruits  will  come  a  great 
deal  fhort  of  the  Charges.  See  Game- 
hen,  Cock  and  Chickens . 

H  E  N-H  OUSE,  a  place  made  con¬ 
venient  for  Poultry,  which  not  being 
to  be  kept  in  Health  or  Safety  abroad, 
muft  be  houfed :  It  is  to  be  large  and 
fpacious,  with  a  fomewhat  high  Roof, 
the  Walls  ftrong,  both  to  keep  out' 
Thieves  and  Vermin;  the  Windows  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun-rifing,  ftrongly  lathed, 
and  having  clofe  Shutters  round  about 
the  infide  of  the  Walls.  Upon  the 
Ground  fhould  be  built  large  Pens  of 
3  foot  high,  for  Geefe,  Ducks,  and  big 
Fowl  to  lit  in;  and  near  the  Eaves  of 
the  Houfe,  fhould  be  long  Perches, 
reaching  from  one  fide  to  the  other, 
whereon  are  to  fit  Cocks,  Hens,  Ca¬ 
pons,  Turkeys,  each  on  feveral  Perches, 
as  they  are  difpofed;  At  another  fideof 
the  Houfe,  in  that  part  which  is  dark- 
eft,  over  the  Ground-pens,  fhould  be 
fixed  hampers  full  of  ftraW,  for  Nefts, 
wherein  hens  are  to  lay  their  Eggs ; 
but  when  they  fit  to  bring  forth 
Chickens,  then  let  them  fit  on  the 
Ground,  for  otherwife  it  is  dangerous. 
And  farther,  let  there  be  pins  ftruck  in¬ 
to  the  Wall,  fo  that  "the  Poultry  may 
climb  to  their  Perches  with  eafe.  Let 
the  Floor  by  no  means  be  paved,  but 
made  up  of  Earth  fmooth  and  eafie: 
Let  the  fmaller  Fowl  have  a  hole  made 
at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  to  come  in 
and  go  out  when  they  pleafe,  or  elfe 
they'll  feek  rooft  in  other  Places ;  but 
for  the  greater  Fowl,  the  Door  may 
be  open'd  Evening  and  Morning.  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  this  Houfe  fhould  be 
placed  either  near  fbme  Kitchen,  Brew- 
houfe,  or  elfe  fome  Kiln,  where  it  may 
have  Air  of  the  Fire,  and  be  perfumed 
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with  Smoak,  which  to  Poultry  is  both 
delightful  and  wholfome, 

HENS-DUNG,  is  a  very  rich 
Dung,  but  not  fo  eaiie  to  fow  as  Pige¬ 
ons  Jung,  by  reafon  of  i:s  hanging  toge¬ 
ther;  fo  that  ’tis  difficult  to  give  the 
Land  a  due  proportion,  but  either  it 
will  be  too  thick,  or  too  thin;  and 
therefore  ’tis  advifeable  to  mingle  it 
with  other  Dung,  or  with  the  Afh- 
heap,  or  with  Earth,  Sand,  <&c. 

H  E  P  S  or  H  I  PS,  the  Fruit  of  the 
Black-thorn  Shrub. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland 
County,  bounded  Eaftward  by  Glocefier- 
Jhire  and  Worcejlerfhire  ;  Weftward  by 
Radnorfhire  and  Brecknock/hire ,  or  Wales ; 
Northward  by  Shropfhire,  and  South¬ 
ward  by  Monmouthfhire.  It  reaches  in 
length,  from  North  to  South,  about 
Miles;  and  30  in  breadth,  from  Eaft 
to  Weft;  in  which  compalsof  Ground 
it  contains  660000  Acres,  and  about 
lyooo  Houfes.  The  whole  is  divided 
into  11  Hundreds  where  are  176  Pa- 
rifhes,  and  but  8  Market-Towns,  3  of 
which  are  priviledge  to  fend  Members 
to  Parliament. 

This  was  a  County  formerly  reck¬ 
on’d  in  Wales,  before  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Crown  of  England  :  It  has  a  whol¬ 
fome  Air,  and  is  equally  pleafant  and 
fruitful  ;  being  watered  with  many 
goodly  Rivers,  efpecially  the  Wye  and 
the  Lug  ;  (by  making  of  which  Navi¬ 
gable,  the  Inhabitants  now  promife 
themfelves  very  great  Advantages)  and 
abounding  with  all  things  necefiaryfor 
the  fupport  of  Humane  Life  :  But  there 
are  2  things  it  does  more  particularly 
excel  in,  and  they  are,  its  plenty  of  Fruit 
and  the  finenefs  of  its  Wooll ;  among, 
the  firft,  the  Red-ftreak’d  Apple  (which 
makes  the  beft  ibrt  of  Cider)  thrives 
here  to  admiration. 

HERD,  a  company  of  Cattel  or  of 
wild  Beafts;  as  of  Oxen,  Swine,  Harts, 
Deer,  <fpc. 

H  E  R  I O  T.  See  Harlot. 

HERMIT,  afolitary  Monk  ;  alfo 
a  kind  of  Fifti. 

HERMITS  OINTMENT,  for 
Wounds ,  is  thus  prepar’d  ;  “  Take  green 
‘‘  Leaves  of  long  Birth- wort,  Paul's 
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**  Betony  and  Sage,  of  each  a  handfnl 
cc  and  a  half;  Sanicle  a  handful;  Roots 
“  ofComfreyand  Mar fh- mallows,  dr y’d 
“  in  the  Shade,  of  each  an  ounce;  flice 
<£  the  Roots  very  fmall,  and  boil  them 
“  in  a  Skillet  with  a  pint  of  Cream,  for 
li  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  Then  add  the 
<£  Leaves  chopt  fmall,  and  boil  them  fo 
“  long  till  you  can  difcern  nothing  in 
“  the  Skillet,  but  a  pure  Butter  produc'd. 
“  by  the  boiling  of  the  Cream.  After¬ 
wards  ftrain  it  out  into  a  Pot,  and  put 
into  the  fame  Skillet  ‘£  a  quarter  of  a 
“  pound  of  the  Lard  of  a  Hog  fed  with 
“  Acorns,  cut  into  Slices,  and  mixt  with 
“  the  remaining  Herbs  and  Roots.  Boil 
all  together  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  ftrain  out  the  melted  Lard  upon  the 
Butter :  That  done,  “  boil  2  ounces  of 
££  Oil-Olive,  in  the  Skillet  with  the  fame 
“  Roots  aud  Herbs  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  ftrain  it  out  into  the  Pot  with 
the  Butter  and  melted  Lard  .  Laftly, 
fqueez,e  out  all  the  juice  and  fat  of  the 
Herbs  and  Roots  into  the  fame  Pot,  and 
while  they  are  ftiil  hot,  “  add  an  ounce 
{£  of  melted  Tar,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
“  half  of  burnt  Allum  powder’d,  incor- 
cc  porating  the  whole  Mafs,  andftirring 
{{  it  till  it  be  cold.  Melt  a  little  of  this 
Ointment  in  a  Spoon)  and  with  a  foft 
Pencil  anoint  the  Wound  very  lightly 
once  a  day,  covering  it  gently  with  Flax 
or  powder  of  old  Ropes:  If  at  the  fame 
time  you  perceive  fpungy  or  proud  Flefh , 
“  confume  it  with  white  Vitriol  diftolved 
in  Spirit  of  Wine ,  and  as  foon  as  the  Scab 
and  Swelling  are  remov’d,  apply  the 
Ointment,  which  promotes  the  Cure  of 
Wounds  more  effectually  in  one  Day, 
than  any  others  do  in  a  confiderabie 
fpaceof  time. 

HERMQDACTYL.  ‘ Dogs-Bane . 

HERN  or  HERON,  a  large  wild 
Water-fowl,  with  a  long  Neck  and  Bill, 
that  flies  high  and  feeds  upon  Fifh.  A 
Hern  at  Siege,  is  a  Hern  Handing  at  the 
Water-fide,  and  watching  for  Prey. 

HERN-HAWKING  :  For  this 
flight,  you  ought  to  have  a  caft  of 
Hawks;  and  that  they  may  be  the  better 
acquainted  together,  and  be  affiftant  to 
one  another,  call  a  Caft  of  them  to  the 
Lure  at  <?nce ;  but  have  a  care  they  do 
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not  crab  together :  Whenyour  Hawk  is 
clean  fcowred  and  fharp-fet,  enter  her  for 
the  Game,  by  getting  alive  Hern,  which 
tyeto  a  Creance,  orelfediiableits  Wings, 
that  it  cannot  fly ;  then  fetting  her  on  the 
Ground, unhood  her,  and  let  her  her  fly  at 
the  Hern  ;  if  fhefeizes  it,  make  inapace 
to  her  fuccour,  and  let  her  plume  and  take 
blood  thereon ;  that  done,  take  the  Heart 
and  give  it  heron  the  Hawking-Glove, 
yipping  up  the  Breaft,  and  fuffering  her 
to  plu  me  thereon  till  fhe  be  well  gorged ; 
afterwards  hood  her,  take  her  on  the 
Fift,  and  let  her  tire  on  the  Foot  or  Pi¬ 
nion  of  the  Hern  :  Then  let  the  Fab 
coner  caft  the  Hern  about  his  head,  and 
Lure  her  to  come,  not  throwing  it  out, 
but  flaying  till  (he  come  to  feize  it  in 
his  hand,  and  fo  let  her  feed  thereon. 
Having  thus  enter’d  the  Hawk,  let  loofe 
a  Hern  in  Pome  fair  Field  without  a  Cre¬ 
ance,  or  without  arming  her;  and  when 
-fhe  is  up  at  areafonable  height,  caft  off 
the  Hawk,  and  if  fhe  bind  with  the  Hern, 
and  bring  her  down ;  make  in  apace  to 
her  help,  thrufling  the  Hern's  Bill  into 
the  Ground,  and  breaking  her  Wings 
and  Legs,  that  fo  the  Hawk  may  with 
the  more  pleafure  plume  and  foot,  then 
reward  her,  &c. 

Having  thus  enter’d  her  at  a  Tram- 
Hern ,  you  may  let  her  fly  at  the  wild 
Hern,  according  to  thefe  Directions. 
When  you  have  found  one,  get  in  as 
nigh  as  you  canto  her,  going  under  the 
Wing  with  your  Hawk  which  muft  be 
a  Gerfalcon,  or  a  Jerkin,  .with  a  Hag¬ 
gard  flight  Falcon  for  the  driver ;  thus 
having  their  hoods  loofe  in  a  readinefs 
as  fcon  as  the  Hern  is  put  up  and  got 
upon  her  Wings,  throw  off  the  driver, 
which  makes  in  to  her,  and  caufes  her 
to  work  into  the  Wind  ;  Then  let  go 
the  Hawks  that  are  to  fly  her  :  Butwhen 
they  have  worked  above  the  Hern,  that 
they  come  thro’  her,  and  by  often  do¬ 
ing  it  occafion  her  coming  to  Siege  ; 
make  allthehafte  you  can  to  afliftthem 
by  breaking  her  Legs  and  Wings,  and 
thrufling  her  Bill  into  the  Ground  .*  For 
this  flight,  you  fhould  always  have  a 
Dog  trained  up  to  the  fport,  whofe  bu- 
fmeis  is  to  come  in  and  kill  the  Hern  : 
But  in  cafe  the  Hawk  fail  to  beat  her 
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down,  or  give  over  the  flight  ;  give 
her  a  Train- Hern  or  2  more  before  you 
fbew  her  another  wild  one  :  After¬ 
wards,  fly  her  with  the  Quarry  that  is 
well  enter’d,  and  in  good  flying,  which 
will  make  her,  feeing  the  Jjhtarry-Hawk 
fly  at  her,  take  frefh  Courage  ;  and  when 
they  have  killed  the  Hern,  reward  them 
together. 

HERN-SHAW  orFIERNERY, 
a  Place  where  Herns  breed. 

HERRING-FISHERY;  there 
are  feveral  names  given  to  Herrings,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  ordered;  as,  1  .Sea- 
Sticks,  being  fuch  as  are  catch’d  all  the 
Fifbing-Seafon,  and  are  but  once  pack¬ 
ed  :  A  Barrel  will  hold  6  or  800,  as  they 
rife  in  bignefs,  8  Barrels  to  the  Tun  by 
the  Law;  100  of  Herrings  is  to  be  120, 
a  Laft  10000  ;  and  we  commonly  reck¬ 
on  r  4  Barrels  to  the  Laft  :  There  are 
others  that  are  reckon’d  on  fhore,  and 
call’d  Repack'd  Herrings  ;  17  Barrels  of 
Sea-Sticks  will  make  from  12  to  14 
Barrels  of  Repack’d  ones  :  Now  the 
manner  of  Repacking,  is  to  take  the 
Herrings  out  of  their  Pickle,  walking 
them  in  their  own  Pickle,  and  fo  lay 
them  orderly  in  a  frefh  Barrel  :  Theie 
have  no  Salt  put  to  them,  but  areclofe- 
packed,  and  headed  up  by  a  fworn  Coo¬ 
per,  with  Pickle  ;  when  the  Barrel  is 
half  full,  that  is,  with  Brine,  fo  ftrong 
as  an  Herring  will  fwim  in  if.  2.  Sum¬ 
mers  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  Chafers,  or 
Divers  catch,  from  June  to  the  iyth 
of  July  :  Thefe  are  fold  away  in  Sea- 
Sticks  to  be  fpent  prefently,  in  regard 
of  their  fatnefs  ;  and  will  not  endure 
Repacking;  andfo  go  one  with  another 
full  and  fhotten  ;  but  the  Repacked  Her¬ 
rings  are  Ported,  the  full  Herrings  by 
themfelves.  3.  The  fhotten  and  fick 
Herrings  by  themfelves,  marking  the 
Barrel  diftindtly.  4.  Crux-Herrings,  are 
fuch  as  are  caught  after  the  14  of  Sep¬ 
tember  :  Thefe  are  cured  with  Salt  up¬ 
on  Salt,  and  are  carefully  Ported  out,  all 
full  Herrings,  and  us’d  in  the  Repack¬ 
ing  as  before-mention’d.  y.  Corred-Her - 
rings,  that  ferve  to  make  Red-Herrings, 
and  are  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the  Yarmoth- 
Seas,  from  the  end  of  Augujl ,  to  the 
middle  of  October,  provided  they  can 
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be  carried  a  fhore  within  a  week  more 
or  Ieis  after  their  taking  :  Thefe  are 
never  gipped,  but  rowed  in  Salt,  for 
the  better  preferving  of  them,  till  they 
can  be  brought  on  fhore  ;  and  fuch  as 
are  kept  to  make  Red- Herrings ,  are  walk¬ 
ed  in  great  Fats  in  frefli  Water,  before 
they  are  hanged  up  in  the  Herring-Hangs, 
or  Red-Herring  Houfes. 

As  for  the  bed.  manner  of  Salting  Her¬ 
rings  :  When  the  Nets  are  haled  on  board, 
the  Fifh  is  taken  out  of  them  and  put 
into  the  War  backs,  which  Hand  on  one 
fide  of  the  Veflel  ;  and  when  all  the 
Nets  have  the  Herrings  taken  out  of  them , 
i  fills  the  Gippers  Basket  :  TheGippers 
cut  their  Throats,  take  out  the  Guts, 
and  fling  the  full  Herrings  into  i  Basket, 
and  the  lhotten  into  another  :  One  Man 
takes  the  full  Basket  when  they  are  Gipt, 
and  carries  them  to  the  Rower-back, 
wherein  there  is  Salt;  i  Boy  rows  and 
Rirs  them  up  and  down  in  the  Salt  ; 
another  Boy  takes  the  row’d  Herrings, 
and  carries  them  in  Baskets  to  the  Pack¬ 
ers  04  Men  pack  the  Herrings  into  i 
Barrel,  and  lay  them  I  by  i  Hraight 
and  even  :  i  Man,  when  the  Barrel  is 
full,  takes  the  fame  from  the  Packer, 
and  it  Hands  i  day,  or  rather  more, 
open,  to  fettle,  that  the  Salt  may  melt 
and  diffoive  to  Pickle  ;  after  that,  he 
fills  them  up,  and  heads  up  the  Barrel. 
The  Pickle  muH  be  fo  flrong,  that  an 
Herring  may  fwim  in  it,  and  then  it 
does  fo  pine  and  overcome  the  Nature 
of  the  Herring ,  that  it  makes  it  fliffand 
preferves  it  ;  otherwife  it  will  prevail 
over  the  Hrength  of  the  Pickle,  and  fo 
the  Herring  decay  . 

H  E  Y  R.  S,  (in  Husbandry)  young 
Timber-Trees  ufually  left  for  Standards, 
in  the  felling  of  Woods  or  Copies. 

HICKUP,  a  motion  contrary  to 
Nature,  caus’d  by  the  Convuliion  of 
the  Mufcles  of  the  ventricle  ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  either  from  Fulnefs  or  Emptinefs; 
and  fometimes  is  caus  d'oy  immoderate 
Laughter.  In  the  XnHant  that  the  Hick- 
up  feiz.es  a  Perfon,  pull  his  ring  Finger 
and  it  will  go  off, 

HERTFORDSHIRE.  See  Hart- 
fordjldre. 

HID E-B OUND  ;  a  DiHemper  in 
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Horfes,  when  the  skin  Hicks  fo  faH  to 
their  Back  and  Ribs,  that  you  cannot 
pull  it  from  the  Flett  wirh  your  hand; 
'Tis  occafion’d  feveralways,  fometimes 
by  Poverty,  or  want  of  good  ordering  ; 
fometimes  by  over-heating  him  with  . 
hard  Riding,  and  carelefly  letting  him 
Hand  in  the  Wet  or  Rain  :  At  other 
times  it  proceeds  from  corrupt  and  fil¬ 
thy  Blood  drying  up  the  Fleili,  which 
wanting  its  natural  Courfe,  caufes  this 
fhrinking  of  the  skin  together,  that 
renders  him  thus  indifpofed,  fo  as  to 
have  a  Gaunt,  a  fbrivelied  and  ttrunk- 
up  Belly  to  his.  Flanks,  making  his 
hair  flare,  and  his  Legs  fwell,  with  ma¬ 
ny  other  Signs. 

There  are  various  Medicines  preferib- 
ed  for  this  Difeafe  to  be  us’d  both  in¬ 
wardly  and  outwardly  ;  the  particular 
Receipts  are,  i .  After  the  Horfe  is  blood¬ 
ed,  give  him  3  or  4.  Mornings  together 
a  quart  of  New-Milk,  with  2  Spoonfuls 
of  Honey ,  and  1  ounce  of  Lonclon-Tr ea¬ 
ch  i  let  his  Food  be  warm  Grains  and 
Salt,  or  fodden  Barley,  or  fweet  Matties. 
2.  Bleed  him  in  the  Neck-Vein,  and  get 
2  handfuls  of  Celandine ;  if  it  be  in  the 
Summer,  the  .Leaves  and  Stalks  will 
ferve  ;  but  if  in  Winter,  take  Leaves, 
Stalks,  Roots  and  all,  and  chop  them 
fmall ;  then  take  an  handful  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  Ru(e  ; 
chop  them  likewife,  and  putting  all  in¬ 
to  3  quarts  of  Ale ,  or  Beer,  to  be  boiled 
to  a  quart;  that  done,  ftrain  and  fqueeze 
the  Leaves,  and  diffoive  3  ounces  of 
Treacle  in  the  Liquor,  in  order  to  give 
it  him  luke-warm  ;  Afterwards,  for  a 
Week  together  once  a  day,  rub  his  Bo¬ 
dy  all  over  with  Oil  and  Beer,  or  But¬ 
ter  and  Beer,  againfl  the  hair,  and  feed 
him  with  warm  Mattes  of  Malt  and 
Water;  for  his  Provender,  let  him  have 
Barley  fodden  till  it  begin  to  break,  but 
let  it  not  be  four.  3.  Other  wife  take 
Anife-feed,  Liquorifh,  Fennel- feed,  Bay- 
berries,  Elecampane  dry’d.  Fenugreek ,  and 
Turmerick,  of  each  alike,  made  into  fine 
Powder,  whereof  give  him  2  Spoon¬ 
fuls,  mixt  in  Ale,  or  Beer,  1  quart,  with 
2  Spoonfuls  of  Salht-Qil,  4  Mornings 
together;  but  the  firtt,  you  are  to  give 
him  2  Spoonfuls  of  the  Powder,  and 
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^he  other  3  but  i  ;  keep  him  warm, 
and  he  will  do  well. 

Horfes  are  not  only  fubjecB  to  this 
DiBemper  ;  but  Black  Cattel  are  alfo 
troubled  with  it  as  Oxen  that  have 
been  hard  Laboured,  elpecially  in  rainy 
Weather  :  For  the  preventing  of  this 
Evil,  when  the  Ox  returns  from  La¬ 
bour,  Lome  ufe  to  fprinkle  him  with 
Wine,  and  caB  a  piece  of  the  fat  of  a 
Bead:  down  his  Throat.  But  in  cafe  he 
has  this  Difeafe  already  5  t.  Seeth  Bay- 
leaves  in  Ale,  and  bathe  him  therewith 
ar  hot  as  he  can  endure  it ;  then  Bidden- 
ly  chafe  and  rub  him  with  Oil  and  Wine 
mixed  together  ;  pluck  acd  draw  his 
Skin  on  both  his  Sides,  and  loolen  it 
from  his  Ribs  ;  !’tis  proper  to  be  done 
in  a  hot  funny  day,  that  it  may  dry  and 
fink  therein.  2.  Others  anoint  the  Bead: 
with  a  mixture  of  Olivedees,  Wine  and 
Greafe,  after  he  has  been  rubbed  and 
chafed.  Latlly,  fome  boil  hot  Grains 
in  Ale,  and  fo  bathe  and  rub  him  there¬ 
with  cnce  a  day,  for  3  or  4  days  toge¬ 
ther,  giving  him  boiled  Water  to  drink. 
In  Husbandry ,  Trees  are  likewife  faid 
to  be  Hide-bound ,  when  the  Bark  Bicks 
too  dole. 

HIGH-BEARING-COCK,  a 
Term  us  d  with  refpe£l*  to  Fighting- 
Cocks,  which  fignifies  one  that  is  larger 
than  the  Cock  he  fights  with;  as  a  Low- 
bearing  Cocky  is  one  over*  matched  for 
height. 

H I N,  a  Hebrew  Meafure,  containing 
the  6th  part  of  an  Epha,  or  1  Wine- 
Gallon  and  2  Pints. 

HIND,  (’among  Hunters )  a  Female 
Stag,  fo  call'd  m  1  he.  3d  Year  of  her  Age. 

HIND-CALF,  a  Male-hart,  or  a 
hind  of  the  iB  Year.  She  Fawns  in 
April  and  May.  Her  Flefh  is  foftei 
than  that  of  a  hart,  but  not  fo  fa voury, 
and  isdreft  after  the  fame  manner.  If 
It  be  roafled,  it  ought  to  be  larded,  dipt 
in  a  Marinade  or  Pickle  ;  and  moiflened 
while  it  is  roafling. 

HIP,  the  upper  part  of  the  Thigh, 
alfo  a  Berry  the  Fruit  of  the  greater 
Bramble.  See  Heps . 

HIPPOCRAS,  a  kind  of  artificial 
Wine  made  of  Wite-winc  or  Claret,  fe¬ 
deral  forts  of  Spice,  &c.  To  prepare 
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White  Hippocras  ;  “  Take  2  quarts  o£ 
s£  Lisbon  White- wine,  a  pound  of  Su- 
“  gar,  an  ounce  of  Cinnamon,  2  Corns 
“  of  whole  black  Pepper,  a  little  Mace, 

(e  and  a  Lemon  cut  into  3  or  4  pieces: 
Let  all  infufe  for  fome  time,  and  after¬ 
wards  pafs  thro’  a  Straining- bag which 
is  to  be  hang’d  up,  fo  as  a  VefTel  fet 
underneath  may  receive  the  Liquor, -the 
Bag  being  kept  open  by  the  means  of 
2  Sticks  :  Strain  out  your  Hippocras  3 
or  4  times  fucceflively,  and  in  cafe  it 
does  not  pafs  freely,  add  half  a  Giafs  of 
Milk,  which  will  foon  produce  the  de- 
fired  Effeft  :  You  may  alfo  give  it  the 
(cent  of  Musk  and  Amber,  by  wrapping 
up  a  Grain  of  it  beat  with  Sugar  in  Cot¬ 
ton,  which  is  to  be  Buck  at  the  end  of 
the  Straining-bag.  *  , 

Red  Hippocras  is  thus  made  :  “  Ha- 
‘e  ving  pour’d  2  quarts  of  good  Claret 
“  into  an  earthen  Pan,  take  half  a  dram 
<c  of  Cinnamon,  2  grains  of  white  Pep- 
per,  a  little  long  Pepper,  half  a  fmall 
ts  blade  of  Mace,  and  about  a  fliellfulof 
“  Coriander-feed,  all  bruis’d  a-part  : 
“  Then  put  into  your  Wine  a  pound  of 
<c  Sugar,  or  fomewhat  more  beat  in  a 
“  Mortar,  and  6  fweet  Almonds  like- 
<c  wife  Bampt,  with  half -a  Giafs  of 
£5  Brandy:  Let  the  whole  in  tufe  an  hour, 
the  VefTel  being  cover’d  and  clofe  ftopt  j 
but  it  muft  be  Birr’d  a  little  from  time 
to  time  with  a  Spoon,  to  caufe  the  Su¬ 
gar  to  diflolve.  At  laB  you  are  to  add 
half  a  Giafs  of  Milk,  and  pafs  your  Hip¬ 
pocras  thro’  the  Straining-bag,  as  be¬ 
fore. 

HIP-SHOT,  is  when  the  Hip-bone 
of  a  horfe  is  removed  out  of  its  right 
place,  and  comes  many  ways  ;  fome- 
times  by  a  wrench  or  Broke  of  an  horfe  * 
fometimes  by  a  Slip,  Strain,  Sliding,  or 
Falling  ;  the  figns  to  know  it,  are,  he 
will  halt  and  go  fideling,  and  the  fore 
hip  will  fall  lower  than  the  other;  nay, 
the  Fiefh,  in  procefs  of  time,  will  con- 
fume  away  :  So  that  if  you  fuffer  him 
to  run  too  long,  it  will  never  bereBor- 
ed  to  its  former  Bate  ;  and  indeed,  the 
cure  of  this  Malady,-  at  leaB,  is  fo  un¬ 
certain,  that  there  is  no  very  good  pre- 
feription  can  be  fet  down  for  it, 
HIPS  (trained.  See  Strains „ 

To 
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To  HITCH,  to  wriggle  or  move 
forward  by  degrees ;  to  knock  the  Legs 
in  going,  as  ahorfe  may  do. 

H  I T  C  H  E  L.  See  Hatchel. 

HIVE-DROSS  or  BEE-GLUE, 
a  kind  of  Wax,  which  make  at  the 
mouth  of  their  hive,  to  keep  out  the 
Cold. 

HOBBY,  a  little  Jrifi  Nag ;  alfo  a 
fort  of  hawk,  that  preys  upon  Doves, 
Larks,  &c.  This  hawk  has  a  blue  Beak, 
but  the  Sear  thereof  and  Legs  are  yel¬ 
low;  the  Crinels,  or  little  Feathers  un¬ 
der  her  Eye  very  black,  the  top  of  her 
head  between  black  and  yellow  ;  fhe 
alfo  has  2  white  Seams  on  her  Neck  : 
The  Plumes  under  the  Gorge,  and  a- 
bout  the  Brows  are  reddifh,  without 
fpot,  or  drop  ;  the  Breaft- Feat  hers  for 
the  moft  part  brown,  yet  interfperfed 
with  white  fpots  ;  her  Badc-train  and 
Wings  are  black  aloft,  having  no  great 
fcales  upon  the  Legs,  unlefs  it  be  a  few 
beginning  behind ;  the  3  Stretchers  and 
Pounces  are  very  large  with  refped:  to 
her  fhort  Legs  ;  her  Brail-Feathers  are 
tin&ured  between  red  and  black  ;  the 
Pendant  ones,  or  thofe  behind  the  Thigh, 
of  a  rufty,  fmoaky  hue.  She  is  an  hawk 
of  the  Lure,  and  not  of  the  Fift,  and  is 
an  high-flyer,  being  in  every  refpedt 
like  the  Saker;  but  that  fhe  is  of  a  much 
lefs  fixe.  This  Bird  of  Prey  may  well 
be  called  the  Daring  Hobby  ;  for  the  is 
not  only  nimble  and  light  of  Wing,  but 
dares  encounter  Kites,  Buzzards,  or 
Crows,  and  will  give  foufe  for  foufe, 
blow  for  blow,  till  fometimesthey  Siege 
and  come  tumbling  down  to  the  Ground 
both  together  :  They  are  chiefly  for 
the  Larky  which  poor  little  Creature 
does  fo  dread  the  fight  of  them,  foar- 
ing  in  the  Air  over  her,  that  fhe  will 
rather  choofe  to  commit  herfelf  to  the 
mercy  of  Men  or  Dogs,  or  be  tramp¬ 
led  on  by  horfes,  then  venture  into  the 
Element  where  fhe  fees  her  mortal  Ene¬ 
my  foaring — This  Bird  alfo  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  fport  with  Nets  and  Spaniels ; 
for  when  the  Dogs  range  the  Field  to 
fpring  the  Fowl,  and  the  Hobby  fbars 
aloft  over  them,  the  filly  Birds  appre- 
henfive  of  a  Conlpiracy  among  the 
Hawks  and  Dogs,  to  their  utter  ruin, 
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dare  not  commit  themfelves  to  their 
Wings,  but  think  it  fafer  to  lie  clofe 
to  the  Ground,  and  fo  are  taken  in  the 
Nets  :  And  this  {port  is  call’d  Daring. 

HOCK.  See  Ham. 

H  O  E  or  HO  W,  a  Husbandman’s 
Tool  made  like  a  Cooper’s  Addz,  to 
cut  up  Weeds  in  Gardens,  Fields,  <&c. 
This  Inftrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and 
fhould  be  more  employ’d  in  hacking  and 
clearing  the  feveral  corners,  creeks  and 
patches  of  .Land,  in  fpare  times  of  the 
Year;  which  would  be  no fmall advan¬ 
tage  thereto. 

HOG,  a  well  known  domeftick 
Beafl:  ;  In  many  Northern  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  alfo  taken  for  a  young  Wea- 
ther-fheep.  In  the  choice  of  hogs  or 
Swine,  take  fuch  to  breed  on,  as  are  of 
long  large  Bodies,  deep  fided  and  bellied, 
that  have  a  fhort  Note,  thick  Neck  and 
Thighs,  fhort  Legs,  high  Claws,  a  fhort 
flrong  Groin,  and  a  thick  Chine  well 
fet  with  firong  Briftles,  ’Tis  not  ex¬ 
pedient  to  have  too  many  Sows  in  1 
yard ;  for  their  encreafe  is  fo  great,  that 
for  want  of  Food,  they’ll  not  only  de¬ 
vour  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  but 
eat  one  another.  If  the  Sow  mifs  the 
time  of  going  to  Boar  that  fhe  might 
have  done  in  courfe,  give  her  fome 
parched  Oats  in  a  Pan  in  her  Wafh,  or 
the  fmall  end  of  the  Rennet- bag,  which 
will  make  her  quickly  brim  or  take  Boar. 
As  for  the  Pigs  you  defign  to  rear,  af¬ 
ter  you  have  pick’d  out  the  befl:  for 
Boars  and  Sows,  the  Males  are  to  be 
gelt,  and  the  Females  fpay’d;  T  he /pay’d 
Celts,  (as  they  are  termed)  are  counted 
moil  profitable,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
quantity  of  Fat  they  have  upon  their 
Inwards  more  than  other  hogs ;  young 
Shoots ,  which  are  Swine  of  about  3 
quarters  of  a  Year  old,  are  befl:  for  Pork, 
and  thole  of  a  Year  or  a  Year  and  a 
half  old  for  Bacon.  The  proper  Age 
for  a  Sow  to  bring  forth  Pigs,  is  from 
1  Year  to  7  Years  old,  and  the  beftPigs 
for  rearing,  are  thofe  that  are  pigged  in 
the  Spring  :  The  moil  advantageous 
Method  in  taking  care  of  Swine,  is  to 
feed  them  foas  to  keep  them  in  a  good 
middling  plight,  till  you  would  have 
them  fatten’d  ;  for  if  you  keep  them 
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too  fat,  it  will  indanger  their  health, 
and  too  lean  will  make  them  too  ra¬ 
venous.  It  is  alfo  advifcable  to  give 
them  fuch  Swill  as  you  have  at  hand  e- 
very  Morning  and  Evening,  to  make 
them  come  home  to  their  Coats  ;  the 
reft  of  the  Day  let  them  graze,  and  get 
what  Food  they  can 5  only  when  Corn 
is  upon  the  Ground,  care  mu  ft  be  had 
to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Moift 
fedgy  Grounds  are  good  for  Swine,  the 
Roots  whereof  they  will  eat ;  as  alfo  all 
forts  of  Haws,  Hips,  Sloes,  Crabs,  Maft, 
Acorns,  <&c.  with  which  if  you  have 
plenty  enough  to  fat  them,  their  Flefh 
will  prove  much  betttr  and  fweeterthan 
If  fatten’d  in  a  Stye.  However,  in  or¬ 
dering  them  in  Styes,  the  Owners  ob- 
ferve  to  give  them  Meat  often,  but  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time,  that  it  maybealwaysfrefb, 
likewife  to  afford  them  as  much  Water 
as  they’ll  drink,  and  to  keep  them  very 
clean;  which  will  much  forward  their 
fattening,  and  mend  the  tafte  of  their 
Flefh  :  But  where  the  Husbandmen  live 
remote  from  Wood,  or  in  cafe  the  Year 
does  not  hit  for  Acorns  or  Maft,  they 
commonly  fatten  them  altogether  with 
Peafe,  if  cheap,  if  dear,  with  the  Meal 
of  Barley,  Rye,  or  Offal  Corn,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  cheapeft,  which  they 
mix  with  Water,  Whay,  or  skimm’d 
Milk :  Thus  they  fupply  them  till  grown 
fat,  which  will  be  in  about  a  Month's 
time  ;  and  then  they  feed  them  only 
with  Peafe  a  little  before  they  kill  them. 
And  farther,  ’tis  requifite  that  every 
Stye  have  a  Yard  well  paved  with  Stone, 
(if  it  can  be  had)  for  the  hog  to  go  out 
and  eafe  himfelf  there,  that  he  may  keep 
his  Lodging  the  cleaner,  and  take  in 
freih  Air. 

As  for  the  Diftempers  that  hogs  are' 
fubjeft  to;  they  foon  fhew  their  Illnefs 
when  indifpos’d,  by  the  hanging  down 
of  their  Ears,  their  dull  heavy  Looks, 
and  the  lofs  of  their  Appetite,  which 
they  never  recover  till  they  be  well  a- 
gain.  If  you  are  to  buy  hogs,  and  fuf- 
pecf  their  healthinefs,  draw  a  handful 
of  Bridles  againft  the  Grain  of  the  hair  ; 
whereupon  if  the  Roots  be  white  and 
clean,  the  hog  is  found,  but  if  they  be 
bloody  or  ipotted,  he  is  fick.  But 
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more  particularly,  1.  For  the  Garget  in 
hogs,  the  figns  of  which  are  hanging 
down  the  head,  and  carrying  it  on  one 
fide,  moift  Eyes  and  lofs  of  Appetite  : 

It  proceeds  from  Corruption  of  Blood, 
engender’d  by  the  eating  of  rotten  Fruit, 
Garbage  or  Carrion,  rank  Grafs,  where¬ 
in  is  much  Hemlock,  &c.  For  the 
Cure  ;  firft,  let  the  Beafts  blood  under 
the  Tail,  as  alfo  under  the  Ears,  and  ad- 
minifter  the  following  drink  ;  “  Take 
£<  Angelica ,  Rue,  Staver- wort,  or  Hogs- 
“  madder  and  May- weed,  of  each  a 
handful;  fhred  them  very  fmall,  and 
“  boil  them  thro’ly  in  a  pint  of  Milk  ; 
££  when ’tis  cool  enough,  add  a  penny- 
<c  worth  of  Sallet'Oil,  and  the  fame 
“  quantity  of  Treacle.  This  is  an  ap¬ 
proved  Receipt,  and  feldom  found  to 
fail.  See  Garget,  2.  For  the  Meazles; 
The  fign  of  this  Difeafe  is,  if  you  per¬ 
ceive  under  the  Hogs-tongue  fmall  black 
Blifters,  or  that  he  cannot  ftand  on  his 
hind-legs,  or  that  hisBriftles,  when  pul¬ 
led  out,  are  bloody  ;  ‘4  give  your  Beaft 
<£  in  his  Wafh  an  ounce  of  crude  Anti- 
<£  mony  powder’d,  and  keep  him  in  the 
‘  Stye,  3  or  4.  hours  after  ;  repeat  this 
,;£  till  he  be  cured.  Some  put  Brim- 
ftone  into  their  Milk,  for  that  purpofe, 
and  which  they  fay  is  an  extraordinary 
Medicine;  and  that  if  you  give  a  found 
hog  an  ounce  of  crude  Antimony,  it 
will  make  him  fat  above  a  Fortnight 
fooner  than  another  hog  that  has  the 
fame  Meat ;  the  Dofe  being  half  a  dram 
at  a  time.  3.  If  hogs  get  a  Swelling 
on  the  fide  of  their  Throat  by  eating 
Acorns,  lance  the  Part  aggrieved,  anoint 
it  with  hogs-lard,  and  it  will  quickly 
be  Well.  For  other  Particulars  ;  fee 
Sow. 

HOG  S-DUNG,  next  to  that  of 
Sheep,  is  to  be  look’d  upon  as  one  of 
the  fatteft  and  moft  benificial  of  all  forts; 
1  Load  of  which  will  go  as  far  as  2  of 
other  Soil.  ’Tis  very  rich  both  for 
Corn  and  Grafs,  efpecially  tWe  latter,  and 
for  any  kind  of  Land  ;  but  the  beft  of 
all  Dungs  for  Trees;  fo  that  many  Huft 
bandmen  prefer  it  before  moft  of  theii 
ordinary  forts  of  Manure,  and  take  2 
particular  care  of  their  Hogs-coats,  caft* 
ing  in  all  the  Straw,  Beans,  with  other 

Plants, 
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3lants,  Weeds,  &c.  before  they  aFe  full 
>f  Seeds,  Fern  and  other  Trumpery  *  by 
which  means  fome  have  encreas’d  their 
heap  fo  far,  that  60  or  8a  Load  of 
Dung  have  been  rais’d  in  a  Year  out  of 
a  fmall  Hog-coat. 

HOG-LICE,  a  vermine  alfo  call’d 
Wood-lice.  Thev  are  of  a  very  deter- 
five  and  cleanfing  Quality,  which  is  lup- 
pos’d  to  proceed  from  a  Nitrous  Salt, 
produc’d  by  their  Food .  They  open  ob- 
flrudlions  of  the  moft  minute  Paffages, 
and  by  that  means  are  efficacious  in  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Reins,  Kidneys,  and  Li¬ 
ver,  and  therefore  good  for  the  Jaun¬ 
dice  in  Men,  and  Yellows  in  horfes. 
They  are  alfo  good  in  the  affecftions  of 
the  Nerves,  and  fmgularly  effectual  in 
Staggers,  Vertigoes,  &c.  In  horfes, 
they  are  very  beneficial  in  feveral  dilbr- 
ders  in  the  Eyes;  and  prevent  B'indnefs, 
where  there  is  any  appearance  of  a Gutta 
Serena,  There  needs  no  other  prepara¬ 
tion  of  them,  than  ftamping  them  in 
a  Mortar  and  making  them  into  Balls 
and  Flowers. 

HOG-STEER,  f among  Hunters) 
a  wild  Boar  3  years  old. 

HOGGET  or  HOGREL,  a  young 
Sheep  of  the  2d  Year. 

HOGSHEAD,  a  Meafure  or  Vef- 
fel  of  Wine  or  Oil,  containing  the  4th 
part  of  a  Tun  or  63  Gallons ;  2  ofthefe 
Hogsfheads  make  a  Pipe  or  Butt. 

HOG  S-PUDDINGS,  Grate  a 
hogs-liver,  chop  the  Tougue  and  fome 
.of  the  Lights,  all  having  been  firft  boil’d 
tender,  and  put  to  it  half  a  peck  of  gra¬ 
ted  Bread,  9  Eggs,  leaving  out  4  of  the 
whites,  and  3  pound  of  Suet  finely 
fbred,  3  pound  of  Currants,  Cinnamon, 
Mace,  Nutmeg,  Salt  and  Sugar  :  Wet 
the  Skins  with  the  top  of  the  Liquor 
the  Meat  was  boiled  in  ;  but  do  not 
make  them  too  limber,  and  fill  them. 

HOLLOW-ROOT,  (in  Latin  Ra¬ 
dix  Cava )  a  Plant  of  which  the  chief 
are,  1 .  The  Hollow  Root,  that  rifes  the 
<end  of  March ,  with  green  Leaves,  and 
2  or  3  fhort  necked  Stalks  from  a- 
mong,them  to  the  middle  ;  where  the 
Flowers  put  forth  one  above  another, 
on  long  and  hollow  Stalks.  The  Root 
is  big  and  round,  yeliowiffi  brown  on 
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the  outfide,  but  more  yellow  within, 
and  hollow  underneath.  2.  The  blufh - 
coloured  Hollow-Root  every  way  like  the 
other,  only  the  Flowers  are  of  a  light 
Red,  or  a  deep  Blufh  :  They  come  up 
in  the  end  of  March,  flower  in  April, 
and  are  under  ground  again  in  May ;  the 
Roots  lofe  their  Fibres,  and  may  be 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  2  or  3  Months  5 
they  are  great  Increafers  even  in  any 
Soil,  but  like  Sandy  befl,  if  not  expo- 
fed  too  much  to  the  Sun. 

HOLLY-TREE,  (in  Latin  Agri- 
folium')  a  Shrub  that  is  preferable  to  all 
our  home-bred  Ever-greens,  for  Ule, 
Defence,  or  Ornament,  and  mocks  at 
the  rude  Aflaults  of  the  Weather,  Beafts, 
or  hedge-breakers  :  It  is  of  2  forts,  the 
prickly  atid  fmoother  Leaved,  or  Free- 
Holly ,  which  Cattel  would  fain  crop 
when  tender.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  that 
bears  White-berries ,  and  is  Golden  Varie¬ 
gated,  which  may  be  affected  by  Art* 
viz.  Sowing  the  Seeds,  and  planting 
in  Gravelly  Soil,  mixt  with  Stone  or 
Chalk,  and  prefling  it  hard  .down,  for 
*tis  certain  that  they  return  to  their 
native  Colour  when  fown  in  richer 

Mould.- - Holly  is  to  be  raifed  of  the 

Berries  when  ready  to  drop;  fir  ft  wafh 
thefe  from  their  Mucilage,  bruife  them 
a  little,  and  then  dry  them  with  a  Cloth* 
or  bury  them  as  the  Yew  and  Hips  5 
which  the  Forefter  is  to  take  notice  of 
as  no  common  Secret.  Remove  them 
the  3d  or  4th  Year  :  But  if  you  plant 
Sets,  of  which  the  Woods  furnifh  e- 
nough,  place  them  Northwards  like 
Quick,  cut  into  fquare  hedges,  it  be¬ 
comes  impenetrable,  and  thrives  in  the 
hotteft  and  coldeft  Places.  Stick  them 
into  the  Ground  in  a  moift  Seafon, 
Spring,  or  early  Autumn,  efpecialiy  the 
Spring  ;  If  hot  and  {torching,  (hade 
them  till  they  fprout  of  themfelves  ; 
and  in  fharp  Weather  or  Eaftern  Winds, 
cover  them  with  dry  Straw  ;  if  any 
Plant  feem  to  perifh  cut  it  clofe,  and 
you’ll  foon  fee  it  revive.  The  bigger 
the  Sets  are,  the  better  :  Time  muft 
bring  this  Tree  to  perfection  ;  but  his 
fuppoled  that  frequent  fttrring  the 
Mould  about  its  Roots,  may  double  its 
Growth.  It  abhors  Dunging.  This 

may 
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feay  be  effe&ed,  by  planting  it  with 
the  Quick,  letting  every  yth  or  6th  Set 
be  an  holly  ;  and  as  they  fpread,  make 
way  for  them,  by  extirpating  the  White¬ 
thorn.  They  may  alfo  beraifed  by  lay¬ 
ing  along  well-rooted  Sets,  a  yard  or 
more  in  length  ;  and  Gripping  off  the 
Leaves  and  Branches  5  then  cover’d  with 
a  competent  depth  of  Earth,  they’ll  fend 
forth  vaft  quantities  of  Suckers,  which 
iliddenly  advance  into  an  hedge.  The 
Timber  is  the  whiteft  of  all  hard  Woods, 
and  therefore  ufed  by  the  Inlayer  :  It 
is  aifo  proper  for  all  ffurdy  tiles  ;  the 
Mill-wright,  Turner,  and  Engraver, 
refer  it  to  all  others.  It  makes  the 
eft  Handles  and  Stocks  for  Tools, 
Flails,  Carters-whips,  Bowls, c  Shivers, 
and  Pins  for  Blocks.  It  is  excellent  for 
Door  bars  and  Bolts,  hinges  and  hooks  ; 
and  of  the  Bark  we  make  Bird-lime. 
See  Bird-lime.  The  upper  Leaves  of 
this  Shrub  dry’d  to  a  fine  Powder,  and 
drank  in  White-wine,  is  of  great  Effica¬ 
cy  againft  the  Stone,  and  cures  Fluxes. 
A  dozen  of  the  ripe  Berries  being  fwal- 
lowed,  purge  Phlegm  without  danger  : 
And  a  Xythogalum ,  or  a  Mixture  of 
Milk  and  Beer,  with  fomeof  the  point¬ 
ed  Leaves  boiled  in  it,  affwages  the 
Colick  when  nothing  die  has  prevail’d. 

It  is  a  moft  excellent  Tree  for  ma¬ 
king  Efpaliers  :  For  that  end  great  care 
mufr  be  taken  to  get  young  thriving 
Plants  of  a  fizes;  the  largeft  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  and  planted  about  2  foot 
afunder  ;  the  leffer,  of  9  Inches  or  a  j 
foot  high,  to  be  fet  between  the  larger 
iize,  as  before  ;  and  if  thefe  be  careful¬ 
ly  tended,  water’d,  and  dipt,  and  the 
borders  Sightly  dunged  every  Year, 
they’ll  fhoot  away  very  faftp  efpecially 
after  they  arrive  to  be  4  or  f  foot  high. 

HOLM,  a  kind  of  Oak-tree  :  In 
old  Records ,  an  Hill,  Iiland,  or  fenny 
Ground,  encompafs’d  with  little  Brooks; 
whence  Flat  holms ,  Mill-holms ,  and  Steep-  j 
holms  in  the  River  Severn. 

H  O  L  T,  a  fmall  Wood  or  Grove ; 1 
whence  the  Street  call’d  Holborn  \nLon- 
don  had  its  Name. 

HOME,  Boufe  or  Place  of  Abo  ad. 

HOME  STALL,  a  Manfion-  houfe 
or  Seat  in  the  Country. 
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HO  M  E  R,  or  O  M  E  R,  (among  the 
Hebrews)  a  2  fold  Meafure,  one  liquid, 
the  other  dry ;  the  former  containing  5 
Pints  and  a  half,  and  the  other  14  Buffi- 
ds. 

HONE,  a  fine  fort  of  Whet-ftone, 
to  fet  a  Razor  or  Pen-knife  It  is  of 
a  yellowiffi  Colour,  being  Holly-wood 
chang’d  into  Stone,  by  lying  in  Water, 
for  a  certain  fcafoff;  of  thefe  there  are 
fome  f’tis  Paid)  in  Oxford/hire  that  will 
be  fo  petri fy’d  in  a  very  ffiort  time. 

HONEY  and  WAX,  are  order’d 
after  the  following  manner.  The  Ho- 
J  ney  which  firft  flows  of  it  felf  is  call’d 
Virgin-honey ,  as  is  alfo  that  which  flows 
from  the  firft  Year’s  Swarm.  This  is 
The  beft  and  fineft  honey,  being  more 
Chryftalline  and  of  a  more  delicious 
Tafte  than  that  which  is  fqueezed  out 
of  the  Combs;  and  fo  may  be  kept  for 
\  particular  Ufes,  or  to  make  the  pureft 
!  Mead.  When  your  Combs  have  run 
j  out  as  much  as  they  will,  put  it  up 
!  warm  into  Pots  by  it  felf,  this  being  the 
>  find!  honey,  as  has  been  now  but  hint- 
j  ed  ;  and  it  will  for  2  or  3  days  time, 
work  up  a  Scum  of  coarfe  Wax,  Drofs 
and  other  Stuff,  which  muft  be  taken 
off.  The  other  honey  being  the  coar- 
fer  fort,  you  are  to  get  from  the  Combs 
by  prefling  them  ;  which  you  may  like- 
wile  pot,  except  what  is  defign’d  for 
the  prefent  making  of  Mead,  &c.  that 
done,  put  what  remains  into  a  hair  bag 
|  and  wafh  it  in  a  Trough  or  other  Vef- 
fel,  in  order  to  make  Mead  orMetheg* 
lin  ;  when  the  Sweetnefs  is  all  waffied 
out,  crufh  it  dry,  and  tye  up  the  Balls 
for  Wax,  which  may  be  prepar’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Method. 

1.  Set  the  Wax  and  Drofs  over  the 
Fire  in  a  Kettle,  or  other  convenient 
Veffel,  and  pour  in  fo  much  Water  as 
will  make  the  Wax  fwim,  that  it  may 
boil  without  burning,  and  for  this  rea- 
ifon  while  it  is  gently  boiling  on  the 
|  Fire,  fiir  it  offen  ;  When ’tis  throughly 
‘  melted,  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  and 
I  prefently  pour  it  out  of  the  Kettle  in¬ 
to  ^  ftrainer  of  fine  thin  Linen,  or  of 
twifted  hair  ready  placed  upon  a  Screw 
or  Prefs  ;  lay  on  the  Cover,  and  prefs, 
out  the  Liquor  (as  long  as  any  Wax 
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comes)  into  a  Kettle  of  cold  Water, 
but  firft  wet  both  the  Bag  and  the  Prefs, 
to  keep  the  Wax  from  Sticking ;  where¬ 
upon  at!  firft  iffues  out  molt  Water, 
in  the  middle  moft  Wax,  and  at  laft 
moft  Drofs.  2.  The  Wax  growing 
hard  make  it  up  into  Balls,  and  fqueeze 
out  the  Water  with  your  hand ;  theft 
break  all  the  Balls  into  Crums,  and  in 
a  Kittle  or  Skillet  fet  them  on  a  gentle 
Fire.  While  the  Wax  is  melting,  ftir 
and  skim  it  with  a  Spoon  wet  in  cold 
Water  ;  as  foon  as  it  is  melted  and 
fcummed  clean,  take  it  off,  and  pour 
it  into  a  Pan  or  Mould,  having  firft  be- 
fmear’d  the  bottom  and  fide  with  ho¬ 
ley,  the  Wax  being  fo  cool  as  to  run 
:hro’  a  Linen  ftrainer.  -When  you 
:omenear  the  bottom  pour  it  offgent- 
y,  till  you  fee  the  Drofs  appear,  which 
train  into  fome  other  Veffel  by  itfelf; 
md  when  'tis  cold,  try  it  again  ;  or 
fife  pare  away  the  bottom,  and 
teep  it  for  Ufe.  3.  While  the  Wax 
s  in  the  Pan  or  Mould,  if  there  be 
my  Froth  remaining  on  the  top,  blow 
t  together  at  one  fide,  and  skim  it  off 
;ently  with  a  wet  Spoon  :  After  that, 
lonot  fet  the  Cake  abroad,  where  it 
nay  cool  too  haftily,  but  put  it  in  a 
varm  Room  not  far  from  the  Fire ; 
nd  if  it  be  a  large  Cake,  cover  it 
lofe  to  keep  the  top  from  cooling  till 
tie  inward  heat  be  allay’d;  let  the  Cake 
;and  fo  without  removing  it  till  the 
/hole  Mafs  be  cold  :  If  it  flick,  a 
ttle  warming  of  the  Veffel  or  Mould 
/ill  loofen  it,  fo  as  it  may  immedi- 
tely  flip  out.  The  properties  of 
ood  Wax  are,  that  it  is  yellow,  fweet- 
:ented,  fat,  faft  or  clofe,  light  or 
ure,  and  void  of  any  other  Matter, 
ris  always  a  ready-Money  Commo- 
ity,  efpecially  Englijh  Wax,  which  is 
mch  better  than  Foreign,  and  com- 
lonly  fold  for  about  y  or  6  Pounds 
Hundred  *  it  being  of  extraordinary 
;rvice  both  in  Phylick  and  Surgery, 
slides  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  for 
ights,  the  clearnefs  and  fweetnefs  of 
hich  makes  it  preferr’d  before  all  o- 
ler  forts.  As  to  itsPhyfical  and  Chi- 
irgical  Virtues,  ’tis  reckon’d  a  mean 
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between  hot  and  cold,  between  dry 
and  moift  :  It  is  good  for  in  ward  Dif- 
eafes  ;  if  one  dram  thereof  be  given 
for  a  Dofe  in  White-wine,  it  will  pro¬ 
voke  Urine,  and  help  Stitches,  or  pains 
in  the  Loins,  as  alfo  the  cold  Gout, 
and  all  other  Maladies  proceeding  from 
Cold  :  And  farther,  being  the  ground 
of  all  Cere-cloths  and  Salves,  it  mol¬ 
lifies  the  Sinews,  ripens  and  refolves 
Ulcers,  o>c.  the  quantity  of  a  Pea  ta¬ 
ken  by  Nurfes  diffolves  Milk  that  is 
Curdled  in  the  Breaft  :  Its  Oil  is  of 
admirable  efficacy  to  cure  Wounds  b; 
they  ever  fo  large  or  deep  (if  ditched 
up  before)  in  10  or  12  days  atthem'ofl; 
and  heals  fmall  Wounds  in  3  or  4. 
days,  only  by  anointing  the  Sore 
therewith  :  Laftly,  a  Cloth  dipt  in 
Wax  flays  the  lhedding  of  hair  either 
on  rhe  Head  or  Face,  by  rubbing  it 
on  the  Part. 

Honey  is  little  inferiour,  either  as  to 
its  benefit  or  ufefulnefs,  for  ’tisoffub- 
til  parts,  and  fo  pierces  as  Oil,  eafily 
palling  thro"  the  Pores  of  the  Body  ; 
It  has  a  peculiar  quality  to  cleanfe,and 
fome  fharpnefs  withal  ;  and  by  that 
means  opens  Obftrucftions,  and  clears 
the  Breaft  and  Lungs  of  Humours 
which  fall  from  rhe  head  ;  it  loofens 
the  Belly,  purges  the  foulnefs  of  the 
Body,  and  promotes  the  free  paffage 
of  Urine;  it  nourifhes  very  much, and 
breeds  good  Blood  ;  it  prolongs  Life, 
and  keeps  all  things  uncorrupted  that 
are  put  into  it  ;  upon  which  account 
Phyficians  ufually  temper  fuch  Medi¬ 
cines  with  it,  as  they  would  have  pre- 
ferv’d  for  a  conliderable  time  :  'Tis 
alfo  good  for  Perfons,  that  have  eat 
Muflirooms  or  drank  Poppy-water  ; 
’tis  a  principal  Ingredient  in  the  great 
Antidotes  of  Treacle  and  Mithridate, 
and  is  effectual  againft  the  Pleurifie, 
Phthifick,  and  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Lungs.  But  for  any  Diftemper  ’tis 
much  better  to  be  taken  clarify ’d  than 
raw  ;  it  being  thereby  render’d  more 
nouriftnng,  lighter  of  Digeftion,  but 
lefs  loolening,  lefs  (harp,  v'c. 

HONEY-CHARGE  RED,  is 
fo  efte&nal,  not  only  for  Strains  or 

Wrenches, 
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Wrenches,  but  to  ripen 'Swellings,  to 
relieve  decay’d  and  fwell’d  Legs,  to 
reftore  tir’d  and  jaded  Horfes,  e rc. 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  Remedy  fo 
Univerfal ;  which  may  be  prepar’d  af¬ 
ter  the  following  manner  :  “  Take 
“  of  Sheeps-fuet  melted,  a  pound  and 
«  a  half ;  the  Greafe  of  a  Capon,  Bog 
or  Horfe,  a  pound  ;  of  Oil  drawn 
«  from  the  Bones  of  an  Ox  or  Sheep, 
“  or  if  neither  of  ttiefe  can  be  had, 
«  Line-feed  Oil  or  Oil  Olive,  half  a 
«  pound,  Claret  of  a  thick  Body  and 
“  deep  Colour,  z  quarts?  black  Pitch 
«  and  Burgundy- pitch,  of  each  a  pound; 
«  Oil  of  Bay,  4  ounces  ;  common 
<*  Turpentine,  a  pound  ;  Cinnabar 
««  powder’d,  4  ounces  ;  common  Ho- 
“  ney,  a  pound  and  a  half,  powder 
“  of  Cummin  feed,  4  ounces;  good 
“  Brandy,  half  a  pint  ;  fine  Oriental 
“  Bole  in  powder,  3  pounds  •  and  a 
«  fufficient  quantity  of  Wheat-flour, 
«  to  thicken  the  whole  Mixture.  Ha¬ 
ving  put  the  Suet,  Greafe,  Oil  of 
Sheep-bones  and  Claret  into  a  Kettle; 
boil  them  at  firft  over  a  gentle  Fire, 
encreailng  the  heat  by  degrees,  and 
ftirring  them  from  time  to  time,  till 
part  of  the  Wine  be  confum’d,  that  is 
about  2  hours  ;  then  flip  in  both  the 
forts  of  Pitch,  and  after  they  are  dif- 
folv’d,  the  Oil  of  Bay  :  Remove  the 
Veffel  from  the  Fire,  put  in  the  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  Cinnabar,  and  mingle  them 
with  the  reft  a  -quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  this  compound  is  half  cold,  add 
the  honey  and  afterwards  the  Cum¬ 
min-feed,  continuing  to  ftir  as  before; 
that  done,  likewife  add  the  Bole  in 
Powder;  and  as  foon  as  the  whole  is 
almoft  cold,  pour  in  the  Brandy,  ftir- 
ring  till  it  be  perfedliy  mixt  :  Laftly, 
thicken  in  wFh  Wheat-meal,  almoft 
to  the  Confidence  of  an  Ointment, 
and  continue  ftirring  till  it  be  cold. 
If  this  Charge  be  well  prepar’d,  it  will 
keep  a  Year  or  z  :  During  the  heat 
of  Summer,  you  may  apply  it  cold  ; 
but  in  cold  Weather,  you  are  to  melt 
it.  If  you  deiign  to  ripen  a  Swelling, 
add  Turpentine  and  Pitch,  and  apply 
all  as  hot  as  the  Horfe  can  endure  it. 
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|  but  upon  a  difcuffive  Indication,  tha 
|  is  not  proper  to  be  done  :  When  yoi 
|  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  it  fo 
a  horfe’s  Foot,  you  muft  pour  it  ii 
boiling  hot. 

HONEY-CHARGE  WHITE 
an  excellent  Remedy  for  feveral  Di 
ftempers  in  horfes,  viz.  Pains,  U1 
cers,  Rats-tails,  Mules,  Clefts, Scratches 
hoof  feparated  from  the  Cronet 
Halter-caft,  ct’c.  The  Method  of  com 
pounding  this  Medicine  is  as  follows 

Boil  18  large  Lily-Roots  chopt,  ir 
<r  z  Gallons  of  Beer,  or  rather  in  Bar 
“  ley-water  or  Whay  ;  When  th 
“  Roots  begin  to  grow  foft,  am 
“  cleave  under  your  Finger,  add  th 
“  Leaves  of  common  Mallows  am 
“  Marfh-Mallows  freed  from  thei 
“  Stalks,  of  each  10  handfuls,  or  fo 
“  want  of  the  latter,  double  the  quan 
“  ty  of  the  other;  continue  boiling  til 
“  the  Roots  and  Herbs  be  reduc’d  to 
“  Maffi;  pouring  in  Beer,  Barley-wa 
“  ter  or  Whay,  from  time  to  time 
“  to  fupply  what  is  confum’d  ;  tha 
“  done,  ftrain  the  Mafh  thro’  a  Hail 
“  fieve  turned  up-fide  down,  am 
“  throwing  away  the  grofs  Subftance 
“  boil  the  Straining  for  fome  tim 
ft  with  Tallow  and  Butter,  of  each  : 
“  pound,  ftirring  all  the  while  :  Thei 
“  take  off  the  "Veffel  from  the  Fire 
“  and  as  foon  as  you  perceive  that  th 
“  Boiling  is  perfectly  ceafed,  add  He 
“  ney  and  common  Turpentine,  0 
“  each  a  pound,  and  incorporate  then 
“  with  the  reft  of  the  Ingredients 
“  thickening  the  whole  Mixture  wit: 
“  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Wheat-floui 

when  it  begins  to  grow  luke-warm 
tho’ the  Medicine  might  bemademor 
effedual,  by  boiling  the  Maffi  at  firft  t< 
fuch  a  confiftency  as  does  not  need  an 
Meal. to  thicken  it.  It  retains. its  Vir 
tue  longeft  when  well  cover’d;  an 
tho’  the  upper  part  appear  mouldy,  ye 
it  may  be  very  good  near  the  bottom 
if  the  moifture  were  well  evaporate 
in  the  boiling,  ’twill  keep  1  Months  i 
a  dry  Place  j  if  it  be  too  thick*  yoi 
may  add  a  little  Beer  when  you  ufc  iJ 
If  there  he  occafion  to  prep.  ' 
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White  Honey-charge,  when  Lily-roots 
are  out  of  feafon,  inllead  of  them, 
you  may  add  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
the  Powder  of  Lin-feed  to  the  reft 
of  the  Ingredients,  while  they  are  luke¬ 
warm,  before  the  Flour  is  put  in. 
It  is  to  be  apply’d  cold  with  Flax  to 
the  fore  Part,  the  Hair  being  firft  (ha- 
ved  away,  after  the  manner  of  a  Poul* 
tifs,  and  the  application  to  be  renew’d 
once  a  day,  till  the  Sores  are  dry ’d  up, 
taking  eare  to  wipe  off  the  Matter, 
and  to  keep  the  Hair  fhort;  for  it  is 
apt  to  grow  very  faft  during  the  ufe 
of  this  Charge,  which  fhould  be  bound 
on  with  broad  Lifts  of  Cloth  in  form 
of  an  Expulfive  Bandage.  2.  Inftead 
thereof  Farriers  often  ufe  another  Re¬ 
medy,  call’d  the  White  Plaifier ,  which 
ferves  in  Tome  meafure  to  temper  the 
fharp  Humours,  but  does  not  allay  the 
Swelling:  ’Tis  prepar’d  thus ;  “  Boil 
“  half  a  pound  of  honey,  with  a 
“  Litron  of  fine  Wheat-flour  and  a 
‘£  pint  of  Milk;  ftirring  all  gently  o- 
4  4  ver  a  flow  Fire,  till  they  begin  to 
44  incorporate  and  grow  thick:  Then 
“  add  4  ounces  of  common  Turpen- 
44  tine  with  2  ounces  of  Oil  Olive, 
“  continue  boiling  and  ftirring  forfome 
se  time,  and  apply  it  as  you  do  the  Ho¬ 
ney-charge.  This  is  a  cheap  Remedy, 
and  not  altogether  ineffe&ual,  when 
h  e  Sores  are  fmall  and  not  inveterate. 

HONEY-COMB  APPLE,  a 
fair  Apple,  fo  call’d  in  fome  Places, 
which  being  mixt  with  other  Fruit 
makes  excellent  Cider. 

HONEY-DEWS  or  MILDEWS, 
being  quite  different  from  Blajiings , 
are  caus’d  by  the  condenfftig  of  a  fat 
and  moift  Exhalation,  in  a  hot  and 
dry  Summer,  from  Plants  and  Blof* 
foms,  as  alfo  from  the  Earth;  which 
by  the  coolnefs  and  ferenity  of.  the 
Air  in  the  night,  or  in  the  upper  clear 
Region  of  the  Air,  is  thicken’d  into 
a  fat  glewy  matter,  and  falls  to  the 
Earth  again  ;  part  whereof  refts  upon 
Oak-leaves,  and  fome  other  Trees, 
whofe  Leaves  are  fmooth,  and  do  not 
eafily  admit  the  moifture  into  them : 
This  Honey-Dew,  as  it  becomes  the 
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principal  Food  for  the  induftriotis 
Bees,  fo  the  other  parts  of  it  that  lye 
on  the  ears  and  ftalks  of  Wheat  befpot 
the  ftalks  with  a  different  Colour  from 
the  natural ;  and  being  of  a  clammy 
fubftance,  do  fo  bind  up  the  young, 
tender,  and  clofe  ears  of  the  Wheat, 
by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  growth  and  compleating 
of  the  perfett  Grain  therein;  but  a 
fhower  of  Rain  fucceeding  prefently 
after  fthe  fall  thereof,  or  the  Wind 
blowing  ftifly,  are  the  only  natural  Re¬ 
medies  againft  it. 

The  practice  of  fome,  after  the 
falling  of  Mildews ,  and  before  Sun-ri- 
fing,  has  been  for  two  Men  to  go  at  a 
diftance  into  the  Furrows,  holding  a 
Cord  ftretched  ftraight  between  them, 
and  carrying  it  fo  as  that  it  may  fhake 
off  the  dew  from  the  tops  of  the 
Corn,  before  the  heat  of  the  Sun  has 
thicken’d  it.  The  fowing  of  Wheat 
in  open  Grounds,  but  more  efpecial- 
Iy  early,  is  the  belt  Remedy  againft 
this  Inconvenience ;  and  for  hops 
which  are  much  annoyed  thereby,  ’tis 
a  proper  means  to  fhake  the  Poles  in 
the  morning,  or  to  have  an  Engine  to 
call  Water  like  Rain  on  them,  which 
will  wafti  the  Mildew  off.  See  Blast¬ 
ings  and  Mildews. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  the  fweet 
Fuelling  flower  of  a  Shrub  call’d  Wood¬ 
bind-,  Of  this  Plant  there  are  two 
forts;  1.  That  called  the  double  one, 
which  is  very  common,  produces  a 
multitude  of  fweet  Flowrers,  growing 
in  5  or  6  (lories  one  above  another, 
with  round  green  Leaves,  circling  the 
ftalks  between  every  round  of  flow¬ 
ers.  The  red  Italian  Honey- Suckle, 
that  grows  lomewhat  like  the  wild 
kind,  but  has  redder  Branches,  and 
fpreads  very  much:  The  flowers  are 
longer,  and  better  formed  than  thofe 
of  the  other;  being  of  a  fine  red  co¬ 
lour  before  they  are  fully  blown,  but 
afterwards  more  yellow  about  the 
ends,  and  of  a  fweet  (cent:  The  firft 
kind  flowers  in  May,  and  the  end  of 
\june  :  There  is  nothing  more  eafily 
encreafed  than  they;  for  every  branch 
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of  either  of  them  will  take  root  if  it 
does  but  touch  the  ground,  much  more 
if  laid  artificially  therein  ;  the  chief 
ufe  of  them,  is  to  cover  Arbours,  and 
adorn  the  Walls  of  Houfes. 

HOODING*  Hawky  when  you 
have  feeled  her,  fit  her  with  a  large 
eafie  hood,  which  is  to  be  taken  off 
and  put  on  very  often,  watching  her 
2  nights,  and  handling  her  frequently 
and  gently  about  the  Head  ;  When 
you  perceive  fhe  has  no  averfion  to 
the  hood,  unfeel  her  in  an  Evening 
by  Candle  light;  continuing  to  handle, 
hood  and  unhood  her,  as  before,  'till 
at  la  If  the  takes  ho  offence,  but  will 
patiently  endure  handling :  After  un¬ 
feeling,  anoint  with  your  Finger  and 
Spittle,  the  place  where  the  Seeling- 
thread  was  drawn  thro’;  then  hood 
her,  and  hold  her  on  your  Fill  all 
night:  As  foon  as  the  is  well  re¬ 
claim’d,  let  her  fit  upon  a  Perch;  but 
every  night  keep  her  on  the  Fift  3  or 
4  hours,  ftroaking,  hooding,  and  un¬ 
hooding,  <&c.  And  thus  you  may  do 
in  the  day-time,  when  fhe  hath  learn¬ 
ed  to  feed  eagerly  and  without  fear. 

HOOF  of  a  Horfe,  is  all  the  'horn 
that  appears  when  his  Foot  is  fet  to 
the  Ground:  The  hoof  fliould  be  of 
a  Figure  very  near  round,  and  not 
longilh,  efpecially  toward  the  heel, 
forlong  feet  are  worth  nothing.  The 
horn  of  the  hoof  fliould  be  folid, 
tough,  high,  fmooth,  without  any 
Circles ;  fomewhat  fhining,  and  of  a 
dark  Colour;  for  the  white  is  com¬ 
monly  brittle  ;  which  may  be  known 
by  many  pieces  being  broke  from  the 
horn  round  the  Foot  :  To  be  excel¬ 
lent,  the  horn  fliould  be  of  the  colour 
of  a  Deer’s  hoof,  and  the  whole  Foot 
round,  but  a  little  larger  below  than 
above.  The  hoofs  of  a  Horfe  are  ei¬ 
ther  Per  feci  or  Imperfect-,  the  former, 
but  now  deferibed,  is  fo  difpofed,  that 
the  horfe  may  tread  more  on  the  Toe 
than  the  Heel,  being  alfo  upright  and 
fomewhat  hollow  on  the  infide.  1. 
As  for  the  imperfedt  hoof,  it  is  that 
which  wants  any  of  the  afore-menti- 
ond Qualities;  particularly,  if  it  be 
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not  round,  but  broad  and  fpreading 
out  of  the  Sides  and  Quarters,  that 
horfe  for  the  mod  part  has  narrow 
heels,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  will 
be  Flat- hoofed;  neither  will  he  carry 
a  Shooe  long,  or  travel  far,  but  foon 
furbate;  and  by  treading  more  upon 
the  heels  than  on  the  Toes,  he  will 
go  low  on  the  Patterns;  fo  that  his 
Feet  thro’  Weaknefs,  become  fubjedt 
to  falfe  Quarters,  Gravelling,  ere.  2. 
Others  are  rugged  or  brittle-hoofed: 
When  the  hoof  is  not  fmooth,  but  full 
of  Circles  like  Rams-horns,  ’tis  not 
only  unfeemly  to  the  Eye,  but  even 
a  Sign  that  the  Foot  is  in  no  good  tem¬ 
per,  but  too  hot  and  dry.  3.  Some 
hoofs  are  long,  which  caufe  the  horfe 
to  tread  all  upon  the  heels,  to  go  low 
in  the  Patterns,  and  by  that  means  to 
breed  Wind-galls.  4.  There  are  fome 
crooked  hoofs,  broad  on  the  outfide 
and  narrow  on  the  inttde,  whereby 
the  horfe  is  fplay-footed ;  This  will  ob¬ 
lige  him  to  tread  more  inward  than 
outward,  and  to  go  fo  clofe  with  his 
Joints  together,  that  he  cannot  well 
travel  without  interfering,  or  perhaps 
ftriking  one  Leg  fo  hard  againft  the 
other,  as  ;to  become  lame;  but  if  it 
be  broad  within  and  narrow  without, 
that  is  not  hurtful,  yet  it  will  occafion 
the  horfe’s  gravelling  more  on  the 
outfide  than  the  infide.  5.  Others 
have  flat  hoot’s,  and  not  hollow  with¬ 
in,  which  give  rife  to  the  Inconveni- 
encies  above-fpecify’d  in  the  firft  fort 
of  imperfedf  hoof;  but  if  it  be  over¬ 
hollow,  it  will  dry  the  fatter,  and 
make  him  Hoof-bound ,  fincethe  over¬ 
hollow  hoof,  is  a  ftraight  narrow  one, 
and  grows  upright;  for  tho‘  the  horfe 
treads  upright,  and  not  on  his. heels, 
yeHuch  kind  of  hoofs  will  dry  over- 
faft,  if  not  continually  hopp’d.  6. 
When  the  Frutti  is  broad,  the  heels 
will  be  weak,  and  fo  foft,  that  you 
may  ahnoft  bend  them  together;  and 
then  he’ll  never  tread  boldly  on  the 
Stones  or  hard  Ground.  7.  Some 
have  narrow  heels,  and  they  are  ten¬ 
der;  fo  that  at  latt  the  horfe  will  grow 
'to  be  Hoof-bound,  See  Shooing. 

-  ’  -  HOOF- 
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H  OOF-B ONE Y,  around  boney 
Swelling  like  Paris* hale ,  which  grows 
lipon  the  very  top  or  elbow  of  an 
Horfe’shoof,  and  comes  ever  of  fome 
ftripe  or  bruife,  or  by  bruifing  himfelf 
in  his  Stall  5  when  offering  to  ftrike  at 
a  horfe  that  hands  next  him,  he  flrikes 
againft  the  Bar  that  divides  them.  The 
cure  is  flrft  to  digeft  the  Swelling  ei¬ 
ther  wuth  “  rotten  Litter,  or  Hay 
“  boil'd  in  old  Urine,  or  elfe  with  a 
“  Plaifter  of  Wine-lees  and  Wheat- 
€c  flour  boil’d  together,  to  ripen  and 
bring  ;it  to  Suppuration,  or  elfe  to  dif- 
folve  the  Tumour ;  but  if  it  come  to 
a  head,  lance  it  in  the  loweft  part  of 
the  foftnefs,  with  a  thin  hot  Iron,  to  let 
out  the  matter;  Then  tent  it  with 
“  Turpentine,  Deer-fuet,  and  Wax, 
of  each  alike,  melted  together;  laying 
a  plaifter  of  the  lame  Salve  over  it,  to 
hold  the  Tent  till  it  be  perfectly  wrell. 

HOOF-BOUND,  us  a  fhrinking 
in  of  an  Horfe’s  hoof  on  the  top,  and 
at  the  heel,  which  makes  the  skin 
ftare  above  the  hoof,  and  fo  grow  over 
the  fame.  It  befals  a  Horfe  divers 
ways ;  either  by  keeping  him  too  dry 
in  the  Stable,  by  ftraight  Shooing,  or 
by  fome  unnatural  heat  after  Foun- 
d’ring :  The  figns  of  it  are,  he  will 
halt  much,  his  hoofs  will  be  hot ;  and 
if  you  knock  them  with  an  hammer, 
they’ll  found  hollow,  like  an  empty 
Bottle:  If  they  are  not  both  Hoof- 
hound,  you  may  know  which  is  the 
grieved  Foot,  by  the  fmallnefs  there¬ 
of.  The  cure  is,  firft  to  pull  off  the 
Shoes,  an dfhoe  him  up  again  with  half¬ 
moon  and  Lunet-fhoes;  then  eafe  the 
quarters  of  the  hoofs,  on »  both  fldes 
of  the  Feet,  with  your  Drawingffron 
or  Rape,  from  the  Coronet  down  to 
the  end  or  bottom  of  the  hoofs,  fo 
deep  till  you  perceive,  as  it  were  a 
dew  come  forth;  if  you  make  i  ra~ 
fes,  it  will  be  the  better,  and  enlarge 
the  hoofs  the  more;  That  done, 
“  take  a  pound  of  Turpentine,  "with 
te  Wax,  Sheep  and  Deer-fuet,  of  each 
<c  half  a  pound;  Tar  and  Sallet-oil, 
**  of  each  half  a  pint;  melt  all  but 
the  Turpentine  together;  and  when 
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you 'are  ready  to  take  it  up,  put  m 
your  Turpentine,  and  ftir  it  well  to¬ 
gether  till  it  be  cold;  with  which  a- 
noint  his  hoofs  next  the  hair  about 
the  Coronet  once  a  day,  and  ride  him 
alfo  once  every  day  upon  foft  Ground 
for  a  month;  Afterwards  take  off  his 
half-moon  Shooes,  pare  his  foies,  frufli- 
es,  and  heels  fo  thin,  till  you  may  fee 
a  dew  come  out,  and  the  Blood  ready 
to  ftart;  Then  tack  on  his  Shooes, 
and  flop  his  Feet  as  well  within  as 
without,  with  a  Charge  “  of  Cow'  or 
“  Ox-dung,  Wheat-bran,  tried  Hogs- 
“  greafe  apound,  as  much  of  the  Kid- 
e<  ney  of  a  Loyn  of  Mutton,  Turpen- 
c<  tine  and  Tar,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
which  muft  be  all  melted  together  ex¬ 
cept  the  Turpentine,  that  is  to  be  put 
in  when  ’tis  almoft  ready  to  take  off 
the  Fire,  keeping  it  ftirring  to  mix  the 
Ingredients;  lay  it  on  hot,  and  renew 
it  9  daystogether,  to  the  end  the  Sole 
i  may  rife.  2.  But  if  this  will  not  do, 
take  out  the  Sole  clean,  and  after  the 
Bleeding  is  ftanched  with  the  tender 
tops  of  Hyffop  ftamped  in  a  Mortar, 
apply  Snails-Oil,  and  red  Nettles  there¬ 
to;  this  Oil  is  made,  by  putting  feveral 
Snails  into  a  Bag  with  Bay-Salt,  and 
when  they  are  hung  for  fome  time  nigh 
the  Are,  an  Oil  will  drop  trom  them  ; 
ufe  it  as  before,  once  a  day,  for  3  days* 
and  heal  up  the  Feet  with  your  green 
Ointment.  3.  Rafe  the  whole  Foot  with 
a  red-hot  Knife,  making  large  Rafes  of 
the  depth  of  a  Silver  crown,  from  the 
Hair  to  the  Shooe,  avoiding  the  Co¬ 
ronet:  Then  make  ufe  of  the  proper 
Poultifs  and  RemoUde  for  the  Hoof- 
hound:  The  Method  of  preparing  and 
applying  which,  fee  under  thofe  Heads. 

If  you  fear  your  horfe  is  fubjeffto 
be  Hoof  hound,  anoint  his  Coffin  all 
over  with  Neats-foot  oil,  efpecially  at 
the  fetting  .on  of  the  hoof,  or  \Hth 
Turpentine,  and  flop  his  Feet  be!owr 
with  Cow-dung;  or  fake  “  half  a 
£{  pound  of  the  fat  of  Bacon,  3 
ounces  of  White-foap,  Balm  an 
‘  handful,  and  5  or  6  fprigs  of  the 
<c  tender  tops  of  Rue,  choptandflampt 
all  together  very  well;  then  fry  them, 
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and  lay  them  on  reafonable  hot,  and 
let  him  come  in  no  wet  till  he  be 
well. 

HOOF-BRITTLE,  or  Britle- 
fooof,  a  Difeafe  in  Horfes,  that  comes 
either  by  Nature,  or  Accident:  Natu¬ 
rally,  by  the  Sire  or  Dam ;  Acciden¬ 
tally,  by  a  Surfeit  that  falls  down  into 
their  Feet,  or  elfe  in  that  the  Horfe 
has  been  formerly  founder’d.  There 
are  feveral  Receipts  for  l  the  Cure : 

1. “  Take  Turpentine,  ffieep-fuet,  un- 
wrought  wax,  and  hogs-greafe,  of 
each  half  a  pound,  Sallet-oil  half  a 

4‘  a  pint,  and  of  dogs-greafe  a  pound ; 
boil  them  together,  and  keep  them  in 
a  Galiey-pot  for  your  ufe;  anoint  the 
hoofs  very  well  2  or  3  times  a  day 
therewith,  .efpecially  at  the  fetting  on 
of  the  hair,  andftop  them  with  Cow- 
dung  and  Dogs-greafe  melted  together. 

2.  Some  t&ke“  a  pound  of  Dogs  and 
“  Hogs-greafe  clarified  with  Role-wa¬ 
ter,  mix  it  with  half  fo  much  Cow- 
dung,  boil  it  up  and  anoint  his  Feet 
With  it,  either  hot  or  cold.  3.  Others 
prefcribe  the  following  Receipt  for  it, 
•and  to  make  the  hoofs  grow  in  a  ve- 
*y  Ihort  time,  “  Take  a  Gallon  of 
««  frelh  Hogs-greafe,  half  a  Bufhel  of 
*£  Damask-rofes  clear  picked,  and  ha- 
«  ving  melted  the  Greafe.  and  that  it 
is  boilitig-hot,  put  the  Rofes  into  it, 
«nd  ftir  them  well  about,  till  they  be 
all  wet  ;  Then  take  them  off  the  Fire, 
•and  put  them  into  an  Earthen-pot 
clofe  cover’d,  and  after  you  have 
-drawn  your  Bread,  fet  it  in  an  Oven, 
and  there  let  it  Hand  till  it  be  cold  5 
afterwards  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into 
a  new  Horfe-dunghill  that  is  very  hot, 
-where  it  is  to  continue  3  Weeks;  that 
‘Term  being  expir’d,  take  it  out,  melt 
it  again,  and  ftrain  the  Rofes  from 
the  Liquor,  which  keep  in  an  earthen- 
pot.  In  order  to  make  ufe  thereof, 
when  you  drefs  the  horfe,  take  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  Tar  and  3  balls  of  horfe-dung, 
warmed  in  a  pint  of  this  Liquor,  or 
Oil ;  then  take  off  his  Shooes,  and 
bind  up  his  Feet  with  a  pair  of  Lea¬ 
ther-buskins,  with  a  thick  Sole,  pour 
in  the  Liquor*  and  let  him  ft  and  a 
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Week  fo,  but  apply  frefh  fift  to  him 
everyday  poured  into  the  Buskins,  but 
take  away  none  of  the  old  Medicine  ; 
Laftly,  tack  on  his  Shooes  again,  Hop 
his  Feet,  and  anoint  them  all  as  be¬ 
fore.  After  his  bags  are  off,  you  may 
water  him  twice  a  day,  as  at  other 
times;  and  when  his  Feet  are  clean 
pickt  and  dry,  you  may  ufe  the  Me¬ 
dicine  as  before. 

HOOF-CAST,  or  C  aft  mg  of  the 
Hoof ;  is  when  the  Coffin  falls  clean 
away  from  the  liorfe’s  foot ;  which 
comes  by  means  of  fome  founder, 
prick,  or  flap,  breaking  on  the  top 
round  about  the  Coronet,  that  in  time 
caufes  it  to  fall  off  To  cure  it.  Take 
Aqua-fortis ,  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be 
got;  and  firft  with  a  Rake  or  Draw¬ 
ing-iron.  file  or  draw  away  the  old 
hoof  fome  what  near;  then  touch  the 
hoof  fo  prepared  with  your  Aqua 1- 
forth  3  or  4  feveral  Dreffings,  and 
more ;  fo  anoint  the  Foot  with  an  Oint¬ 
ment  made  “  of  Hogs-greafe  3  pounds, 
“  Patch  greafe  2,  Venice- Turpentine, 
“  1  pound,  new  Wax  half  a  pound, 
“  and  Sallet-oil  half  a  pound;  Melt 
and  mix  them  all  over  the  Fire,  and 
anoint  the  Coffin  of  the  Foot  up  to 
the  top;  this  will  bring  a  new  hoof. 
2.  Others  take  w  Turpentine  half  a 
“  pound,  new  Wax  half  a  pound, 
“  Sallet-oil  one  pint,  all,  except  the 
Turpentine,  melted  together  till  they 
be  well  mingled  ;  add  your  Turpen¬ 
tine  a  little  before  ’tis  taken  off  the 
Fire,  and  ftir  till  it  be  cold ;  but  be¬ 
fore-hand  make  a  Leather-buskin, 
with  a  thick  Sole  fit  for  the  horfe’* 
hoof,  but  wide  enough  to  be  tied  a- 
bout  his  Paftem:  Drefs  his  hoof  with 
this  Medicine,  laying  tow  or  hurd* 
thereon,  and  fo  put  on  the  Buskin, 
faft’ning  it  to  the  Paftern-joint,  or  a 
little  above,  but  fo.as  not  to  trouble 
the  Foot,  renew  the  Medicine  as 
there  is  occaflon,  and  as  the  hoof 
begins  to  come :  If  you  find  it  grow 
harder,  and  thicker  in  one  place 
than  another,  or  crubbles  or  grows 
out  of  form,  take  the  Rafpe  and 
fiie  it  ipto  good  fliape  again ; 
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and  when  you  find  him  fo  well,  that 
you  may  turn  him  out,  put  him 
into  fome  moift  Pafture  or  Meadow, 
which  will  caufe  the  hoof  to  become 
tough. 

HOOF-HURT;  in  labouring 
Beafts,  more  efpecially  Oxen,  if  the 
hoof  be  hurt  at  any  time,  either  with 
a  Coulter  or  Share,  or  any  part  of  his 
Glees:  To  cure  it,  make  “  a  Salve  of 
“  Pitch  and  Greafe,  mixed  withPow* 
et  der  of  Brimftone,  diffolv’d  together, 
“  and  with  an  hot  Iron,  melt  that 
on  the  fore  hoof  or  clee.  This  Me¬ 
dicine  is  alfo  good  when  the  Beaft  has 
been  hurt  either  with  ftub  or  fpell  of 
Wood;  and  if  there  be  any  little  part 
gone  in,  it  will  draw  it  out.  i .  But 
if  the  Foot  be  hurt  far  within  the  flefti, 
by  a  (harp  Stone,  or  otherwife;  the 
Wound  muft  be  opened,  and  feared 
with  an  hot  Iron;  then  bathed  3  days 
together,  morning  and  evening,  with 
warm  Vinegar,  and  wrapt  in  a  buskin 
of  Broom.  3.  If  his  Leg  be  hurt 
with  a  Share,  lay  thereon  the  Herb 
Sea-Letticey  called  in  Greek  Tithyma- 
lusy  mixed  with  Salt,  for  it  is  good  to 
heal  it ;  as  alfo  to  cure  a  hurt  in  the 
Foot  as  well  as  on  the  Leg;  but  it 
muft  be  always  waftied  with  hot  hu¬ 
mane  Urine;  Then  burn  ready  a  Fag¬ 
got  of  fome  Wood  abroad,  and  as 
loon  as  the  flame  is  out,  make  the 
Beaft  tread  on  the  hot  Embers  with  his 
fore  Feet ;  that  done,  anoint  them  with 
Tar  and  old  Greafe  mixt.  4.  In  cafe 
an  Ox  be  cut  or  gravell’d  in  the  Foot, 
the  help  is  to  bathe  him  with  warm 
Urine,  and  to  anoint  the  Place  with 
Tar  and  old  Greafe  melted  together. 
5.  When  an  Ox’s  Foot  opens  and  chaps, 
fo  that  the  horn  wrecks  and  cleaves, 
bathe  it  well  firft  with  warm  Vinegar, 
Salt,  and  Oil,  all  mingled  together; 
then  cap  it  well  for  a  day  or  more, 
and  put  thereon  a  plaifter  of  old  Greafe 
and  Pitch  melted.  But  if  the  hoofs 
are  broken,  cover  and  wrap  them  up 
with  Linen  fteeped  in  Vinegar,  Oil 
and  Salt,  renewing  the  fame  for  3 
days;  on  the  4th,  melt  Pitch  and  old 
greafe  together,  apply  it,  with  the 
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Bark  of  a  Pine- Apple-Tree  clean  po- 
lifhed ;  and  when  it  begins  to  heal,  rub 
it  all  over  with  Chimney-foot.  6. 
If  it  be  negledledfolong,  that  worms 
breed  in  the  Sore,  and  make  it  fall  to 
aColdnefs;  bruife  Hore-hound,  Leeks 
and  Salt  together,  and  lay  thereon  a 
plaifter  of  Tow  mixt  with  Pitch,  Oil 
and  old  Greafe ;  anointing  the  Part  all 
over  with  the  fame,  to  keep  the  Flies 
off. 

HOO F-LO O S E N’D ;  is  a  diffo- 
lution  or  dividing  of  the  horn  or  cof¬ 
fin  of  a  Horfe’s  hoof  from  the  Flelh, 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  Coronet.  Now 
if  the  paring  be  round  about  the  Co¬ 
ronet,  it  comes  by  means  of  found’ring  ; 
if  in  part,  then  by  a  prick  of  fome 
Channel-nail,  Quitter-bone,  Retreat, 
Gravelling,  Cloying,  or  the  like;  The 
figns  of  it  are  thele,  when  the  hoof 
is  loofen’d  by  found’ring,  it  will  break 
firft  in  the  fore-part  of  the  Coronet, 
right  againft  the  Toes,  becaufethc  hu¬ 
mour  always  covets  to  defcend  towards 
the  Toe  :  But  if  it  proceeds  from, 
pricking,  gravelling,  and  fuch  like  can¬ 
kered  things,  then  the  hoof  will  loofeit 
round  about  equally  even  at  firft ;  but  if 
occafion’d  by  a  quitter-hone  or  hurt 
upon  the  Coronet,  it  will  break  right 
above  the  grieved  Part,  and  is  very 
rarely  feen  to  go  any  farther. 

There  are  many  Remedies  for  this 
Malady ;  1.  If  the  hoof  beloofe,  you 
are  to  open  it  in  the  Sole  of  the  foot, 
fo  as  the  humour  may  have  free  paf- 
fage  downwards ;  put  a  reftri<ftivq 
Charge  about  it,  and  heal  it  up  with 
Turpentine  and  Hogs-greafe.  2* 
“  Take  2  fpoonfuls  of  Tar,  a  quarter 
“  of  a  pound  of  Rofin,  half  an  hand* 
“  ful  of  Tanfte,  as  much  of  Rue,  as 
“  much  of  red  Mint,  and  equally  of 
“  Southern-wood,  beat  all  together  in 
“  a  Mortar;  to  which  add  half  a 
“  pound  of  Butter,  and  a  penny-worth 
“  of  Virgins- wax.  Melt  all  on  the 
Fite  till  it  come  to  be  a  thick  Salve; 
then  fpread  it  upon  a  Cloth,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  for  7  days  together.  3.  Some, 
anoint  the  part  with  “  Burgundy-pitch ; 
“  or  take  Betony,  Rofemary,  Rue,, 
i  Bb  z  Bole- 
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**  Bole-Armoniack  and  Frankincenfe, 
il  boiled  together,  and  lay  over  it. 

4.  “  Tar,  Brimftone  in  fine  powder, 

“  Wheat-bran,  and  the  Urine  of  a 
Man-child,  boiled  all  to  a  Poultefs, 

“  and  applied  hot  to  the  hoof,  will 
faften  it :  So  will  the  Brains  of  a  Pig, 
or  Flax  dipt  in  the  Whites  of  F.ggs, 
or  walked  in  Vinegar,  if  the  hoof  be 
Hopped  therewith,  or  filled  with  Tar¬ 
tar  and  Salt,  and  then  anoint  with  oli- 
hdnum,  Maffick,  Pitch,  and  Greafe, 
of  each  alike,  with  a  little  Dragon’s 
bloood,  new  Wax,  and  Sheep-fuet 
melted  together;  if  the  new  hoof 
come,  you  are  to  cut  away  the  old 
one. 

HOOF-OINTMENT;  “Take 
€£  frefh  Butter,  and  Sheeps-fuet  melted 
and  freed  from  its  Skins,  of  each  a 
*£  pound,  white  Wax  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  common  Turpentine, 
“  of  each  4  ounces,  and  Oil-Olive  6 
**  ounces;  Let  thefe  be  all  put  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  Baffin,  and  melted :  Then 
add  a  pint  of  rhe  juice  of  Plantane; 
and  as  loon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  take 
off  the  Veffel  from  the  Fire:  A  while 
after,  fet  it  on  again,  and  continue  to 
remove  it  and  fet  it  on /again,  after 
the  fame  manner  for  8  or  10  Hours,  till 
the  Juice  be  abfolutely  confum’d  with¬ 
out  boiling;  Then  take  off  the  Vef- 
Xel  from  the  Fire,  and  as  foon  as  the 
Matter  begins  to  thicken,  add  an 
.ounce  of  Powder  of  Olibanum ,  flu¬ 
ffing  without  intermiflion  till  it  be 
quite  cold.  This  Ointment  will  make 
.the  hoof  grow  without  heating  it;  for 
ffiie  Plantane-juice  tempers  the  other 
ingredients,  and  fince  it  does  not  boil 
Jias  time  to  communicate  its  healing 
Virtue,  before  it  is  confum’d  :  ’Tis 
more  efpecially  proper,  when  the 
Loof  is  as  hard  as  Glafs,  fc  that  an 
Ointment  is  apt  to  glide  along  with¬ 
out  piercing  it.  In  Winter,  an  effec¬ 
tual  and  cheap  Remedy  may  be  made 
of  Honey,  Tallow  and  Tar  mixr,  cold 
‘in  equal  quantities. 

HO OF-S  WELLED,  an  Infir¬ 
mity  that  fometimes  befals  young 
Horfes  when  they  are  over-rid,  or 
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wrought  hard;  which  makes  them 
fwell  in  that  Part,  by  reafon  of  the 
Blood  falling  down  fettling  there; 
which  if  not  fpeedily  remov’d,  will 
beget  a  wet  Spavin. 

HOOK-LAND  or  OPE-LAND, 
Land  ploughed  and  fowed  every 
Year. 

H  O  O  P  or  H  O  U  P,  a  Bird  other- 
wife  call’d  a  Lapwing ;  alfo  a  Country  - 
word  for  a  Meafure  of  a  Peck. 

HOP-CLOVER.  See  Trefoil. 

H  OPPER,  aVeflel  in  which  Seed- 
Corn  is  carry’d  at  the  time  of  Sow¬ 
ing;  alfo  the  wooden  Trough  in  a 
Mill,  into  which  the  Corn  is  put  to  be 
ground. 

To  HOP?  LE  an  Horfe ,  to  tye  his 
Feet  with  a  Rope. 

HOPS,  a  Plant  that  runs  up  upon 
Poles,  chiefly  us’d  by  Brewers  for  pre- 
fervmg  Beer,  and  by  Dyers  for  fome 
fort  of  Dyes;  being  a  very  valuable 
Commodity,  which  Ihould  be  more 
propagated  in  the  Kingdom  than  it  is. 
Since  we  are  yearly  obliged  to  make 
up  our  own  Growth  with  fome  brought 
from  Flanders :  This  Plant  delights  in 
the  richeft  Land,  and  a  deep  light 
Mould,  the  fame  being  better  if  mixt 
with  Sand;  and  a  black  Garden  Mould 
is  excellent  for  it:  However,  molt 
forts  of  Land  will  ferve,  except  ftony, 
rocky,  andfliff  Clay-grounds.  Apiece 
of  Land  a  little  inclining  to  the  South, 
the  Ground  mellow  and  deep,  and 
where  Water  in  Summer  is  near,  would 
do  very  well;  but  if  for  want  of  bet¬ 
ter  conveniency  you  be  neceflitated 
to  plant  your  Hop-Garden  in  cold, 
ffiff,  four,  or  barren  Land ;  the  belt 
means  is  to  burn-beat  it  about  the  end 
of  September ,  which  will  occaflon  a 
very  great  Improvement :  However 
let  your  Ground  be  in  what  condition 
it  will,  care  muft  be  taken  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter,  to  Till  it  either 
with  Plow  or  Spade.  As  for  the 
planting  of  them,  fome  do  it  in  Squares, 
Checker-wife,  which  is  moil  conve¬ 
nient,  if  you  intend  to  plow  with  Hor¬ 
fes  between  the  Hills ;  others,  in  form 
of  a  Quincunx,  that  is  better  for  the 
<  '  '  Nop; 
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Hop;  which  way  foever  it  be,  pitch ’a  ; 
fmall  Hick  at  every  place  where  there 
is  to  be  an  Hill;  and  when  that  is  done, 
in  cafe  the  Ground  be  poor  or  ftifF, 
let  fome  of  the  belt  Mould  that  can 
be  got,  or  a  parcel  of  the  bed  Dung 
and  Earth  mixt  be  brought  into  it;  at 
eachftick  dig  an  hole  of  a  footfquare, 
and  fill  it  with  this  Mould  or  Com- 
poft,  wherein  your  Plants  are  to  be 
let.  The  diftance  of  the  Hills  in  dry 
and  burning  Ground,  may  be  6  foot; 
but  moift,  deep  and  rich  Mould,  that 
is  fubjebt  to  bear  large  Hops,  requires 
8  or  9 ;  and  fo  according  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  Ground,  the  Hills  are  to 
be  placed  near,  or  farther  off. 

The  moft  proper  time  of  planting 
Hops  is  allow’d  to  be  in  Ottober,  before 
the  approach  of  cold  Winter,  the  Hops 
then  having  time  to  fettle  before  the 
Spring.  The  larged  Sets  are  to  be 
chofen,  of  about  8  or  to  inches  in 
length,  and  having  3  or  4  Joynts  or 
Buds  in  each  Plant,  for  which  holes 
are  to  be  made  ready  before  you  take 
them  out  of  the  Ground;  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  which  hole,  fet  a  Plant,  and 
’tis  convenient  to  raife  the  Earth  2  or 
3  inches  about,  unlefs  you  plant  fo 
late,  that  the  green  Sprigs  are  (hot 
forth ;  for  then  they  are  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  cover’d  left  you  deftroy  them.  II 
the  Hops  be  old  an  worn  out  of  heart, 
dig  them  about  the  beginning  of  Win¬ 
ter,  take  as  much  of  the  old  barren 
Earth  ,  away  as  you  can,  and  put  fat 
Mould  inftead  thereof  ;  this  may  be 
done  before  February  at  fartheft:  But 
if  the  Hops  be  ftrong  and  in  good 
heart,  manuring  and  pruning  is  moft 
advifeable,  which  reftrains  them  from 
too  early  fpringing.  In  the  dreffing  of 
them  you  are  to  pull  down  your  Hills, 
and  undermine  round  about,  till  you 
come  near  the  principal  Roots;  then 
take  the  upper  or  younger  Roots  in 
your  hand,  and  fhake  off  the  Earth, 
which  being  removed  with  the  fame 
Tool,  you’ll  difcern  where  the  new 
Roots  grow  out  of  the  old  Sets:  In  the 
doing  this,  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
fpoil  the  old  Sets;  as  for  the  other 
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I  Roots,,  they  are  to  be  cut  away;  nei¬ 
ther  need  they  be  fpared  to  the  delay 
of  the  work,  except  fuch  as  you  mean 
to  fet :  No  more  of  the  Roots  mult 
be  uncover’d  than  the  tops  of  the  old 
Sets  in  the  firft  year  of  cutting,  and 
at  what  time  foever  the  Hill  is  cue 
down,  the  Roots  are  not  to  be  cut 
till  March .  At  the  firft  dreffing,  all 
fuch  Roots  or  Sprigs  as  grew  the  year 
before  out  of  your  Sets,  are  to  be  cut 
away  within  one  inch  of  the  fame, 
and  afterwards  yearly,  they  muft  be 
cut  as  clofe  as  can  be  to  the  old  Root; 
but  as  to  a  weak  Hop,  fome  principal 
new  (hoots  Ihould  be  left  at  dreffing. 
As  for  the  Roots  that  grow  down¬ 
wards,  they  are  not  to  be  cutoff;  and 
to  diftinguifh  them.  Note,  That  the 
old  Roots  are  red,  butthofeof  thelafl 
Year,  white:  The  R.oot  being  drefs’d, 
the  rubb’d  Mould  is  to  be  applied,  and 
the  Hill  not  made  too  high  at  firft; 
great  care  muft  alfo  be  had  to  keep 
Poultry,  and  efpecially  Geefe,  out  of 
the  Hop-gardens  during  the  Summer. 

The  number,  length,  and  bignefs  of 
the  Poles,  are  to  be  adjufted  according 
to  the  diftance  of  the  Hills,  nature  of 
the  Ground,  and  ftrength  of  th QHop- 
but  do  not  begin  to  pole  till  the  Hops 
appear  above-ground,  that  you  may 
difeern  where  the  biggeft  are  requi- 
fite;  to  prevent  houfling,  let  the  Poles 
lean  outwards ;  and  to  fet  them  towards 
the  South,  that  the  Sun  may  the  better 
compafsthem,  isefteemeda  very  good 
piece  of  Husbandry.  When  the  Hops 
are  got  2  or  3  foot  out  of  the  Ground,, 
the  next  bufinefsis  to  condueftand  tye 
them  to  fuch  Poles  as  are  fit  for  them. 
About  Midfummer ,  they  begin  to  leave 
running  at  length,  and  then  to  branch  ; 
but  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  yet  got 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  Poles,  fhould 
■  have  their  tops  nipt  off,  or  elfe  divert** 
ed  from  the  Pole,  that  they  may  branch 
the  better,  which  is  much  more  |for 
the  encreafe  of  the  Hop,  then  to  ex¬ 
tend  itfelf  m  length.  Sometimes  in 
May  after  Rain,  the  Hills  are  to  be 
made  up  with  a  Hoe  or  Spade,  or  by 
plowing,  which  will  be  a  means  to  de 
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ftroy  the  Weeds ;  and  ’tis  neceflary  in 
a  dry  Spring,  to  water  them  withfome 
Rivulet  or  Stream  running  through  or 
near  your  Hop-Garden,  or  otherwife, 
oat  of  a  Well  digged  from  fome  Pond, 
made  with  Clay  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Ground,  [to  receive  hafty  fhowers 
by  fmall  Aqueduft s  leading  to  it,  which 
is  the  bell  Water  of  all  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe.  After  every  watering,  (which 
need  not  be  above  twice  or  thrice  du- 
aing  the  Summer,  fo  they  may  be 
rhroughly  wet)  be  fure  to  make  up 
the  Hills,  wherein  holes  for  the  Wa¬ 
ter  were  made,  with  fome  parings, 
and  with  the  weeds  and  cooleil  and 
moiftelt  Materials  that  can  be  got. 

Hops  blow  towards  the  end  of  July, 
bell  about  the  beginning  of  Augufi ; 
and  in  forward  Years,  are  fometimes 
ripe  at  the  end  of  the  faid  Month,  or 
beginning  of  the  next.  When  they  look 
a  little  brownilh,  gather  them,  and 
that  without  delay;  the  moft  expedi¬ 
tious  way  for  it,  is  to  make  a  Frame 
with  4  fbort  Poles,  or  Sticks  laid  on  4 
Forks  driven  into  the  Ground,  of  that 
breadth,  as  to  contain  either  the  Hair- 
Cloth  of  your  Kiln,  or  a  Blanket 
tacked  round  it  about  the  edges.  On 
this  Device  the  Poles  with  the  Hops  on 
them  may  be  laid,  being  either  fup- 
ported  by  Forks,  or  the  edges  of  the 
Frame;  at  each  fide  whereof,  the  Pick¬ 
ers  may  Hand  and  pick  the  Hops  into 
it.  When  the  Blanket  or  Hair-Cloth 
is  full,  untack  it,  carry  it  away,  and 
place  another,  or  the  fame  emptied, 
in  the  fame  Frame  again ;  and  this 
Frame  may  be  daily  removed  with 
little  trouble  to  fome  new  place  of 
the  Garden  near  the  work. 

Hops  muft  not  be  gathered  while 
wet;  but  if  the  Dew  be  on  them,  ora 
Shower  has  taken  them,  the  Pole  may 
be  fhaken  and  they’ll  dry  the  fooner. 
If  tlfey  be  over-ripe,  they’ll  be  apt  to 
fhed  their  Seed,  wherein  conftfts  their 
chiefeft  firength  ;  neither  will  they 
look  fo  green,  but  fomewhat  brown, 
which  much  leftens  their  value  ;  tho’ 
fome  let  them  Hand  as  long  as  they  can, 
becaufe  they  wafte  lefs  in  the  drop- 
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ping  ;  for  4  pounds  of  undry ’d  Hops 
thorough  ripe,  will  make  1  of  dry  > 
whereas  y  pounds  of  thofe  fcarcely 
ripe,  yet  in  their  prime,  make  but  one; 
fo  that  ’tis  judg’d  the  Proprietors  get 
more  in  the  thorough-ripe  Hop  by  the 
weight,  than  they  lofe  in  the  colour. 
As  fall  as  the  Hops  are  picked  they 
muft  be  dryed.  Some  among  us,  ef- 
pecially  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders , 
make  ufe  of  an  Ooft  or  Kiln  for  this 
purpofe,  of  which  in  its  proper  place. 
Others  dry  them  on  the  ordinary  Malt- 
Kiln  m  an  Hair-cloth:  But  the  beft 
way,  is  to  make  a  Bed  of  flat  ledges, 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  2  or  3  in¬ 
ches  broad,  lawn  and  laid  one  a-crofs 
the  other  Checkerwife;  the  flat  way, 
the  diftances  about  3  inches  or  the 
like ;  the  ledges  fo  enter’d  are  put  in¬ 
to  another  that  the  Floor  may  be  even 
andfmooth:  This  Bed  may  reft  on  z 
or  3  Joyces  fet  edgewife,  to  fupport  it 
from  finking;  then  cover  it  with  large 
double  Tin  folder’d  together  at  each 
Joynt;  and  fo  order  the  ledges  before 
they  are  laid,  that  the  Joynts  of  the 
Tin  may  always  lie  over  the  middle 
of  a  ledge ;  and  when  the  Bed  is  whol¬ 
ly  cover’d  with  Tin,  fit  boards  about 
the  edges  of  the  Kiln  to  keep  up  the 
Hops,  only  let  the  one  fide  be  to  re¬ 
move,  that  the  Hops  may  be  fhoved 
off  as  before.  The  Hops  maybe  turn¬ 
ed  on  this  Tin-bed  or  Floor  with  great 
fafety,  »and  fmall  expence  of  Fuel; 
andalfoany  manner  of  Fuel  will  ferve 
for  this  purpofe  as  well  as  Charcoal, 
the  fmoke  not  pafiing  thro’  the  Hops: 
But  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  to  make 
conveyances  for  it  at  the  feveral  cor¬ 
ners  and  ftdes  of  the  Kiln. 

The  turning  of  Hops  after  the  ea- 
fieft  and  moft  Secure  manner,  is  found 
to  be  not  only  a  wafte  and  injury  to 
the  Hop,  but  alfo  an  expence  of  Fuel 
and  Time ;  yet  it  may  be  prevented, 
in  cafe  the  upper  Bed,  whereon  the 
Hops  lie,  have  a  cover  that  may  be  let 
down  and  raifed  at  pleafure;  which 
cover  may  be  tinn’d  over,  by  nailing 
fingle  Tin-plates  to  the  face  of  itf, 
that  when  the  Hops  begin  to  dry,  and 
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are  ready  to  be  burnt,  you  may  let 
down  this  cover  within  a  foot  anci 
lefs  of  the  Hops,  which  will  refled 
the  heat  upon  them,  that  the  upper- 
molt  Hop  will  be  as  foon  dry  as  the 
lower,  and  every  Hop  equally  dried. 

The  Method  of  bagging  your  Hops, 
( after  they  have  lain  a  Month  more 
to  cool  and  toughen)  is  to  make  a 
round  or  fquare  hole  in  an  upper  Floor, 
big  enough  for  a  Man  with  eafe  to  go 
up  and  down,  and  turn  and  wind  in 
it ;  then  tack  a  hoop  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Bag  fail  with  Pack-thread,  that 
it  may  bear  the  weight  of  the  Hops 
when, full,  and  of  the  Man  that  treads 
them  ;  That  done,  let  the  Bag  down 
thro’  the  hole,  and  the  Hoop  will  reft 
above,  fo  as  to  keep  the  Bag  from  Ai¬ 
ding  wholly  thro* ;  into  this  Bag  caft 
a  few  Hops,  and  before  you  go  in  to 
tread,  let  an  handful  of  Hops  be  tied 
at  each  lower  corner  with  a  piece  of 
Pack-thread,  to  make  as  it  were  a  Taf- 
fcl,  whereby  the  Bag  when  full  may 
be  conveniently  lifted  or  removed ; 
then  go  into  the  Bag,  and  tread  the 
Hops  on  every  fide,  another  ftill  call¬ 
ing  in  as  faft  as  you  require,  till  it  be 
full:  When  'tis  well  trodden  and  fill¬ 
ed,  let  the  Bag  down,  by  unripping 
the  Loop,  and  clofe  the  mouth  of  the 
Bag,  filling  the  i  upper  Corners  as  you 
did  the  lower ;  this  Bag,  if  well  packt 
and  dried,  will  keepfeveral  Years  in  a 
dry  Place ;  only  care  mull  be  taken, 
that  Mice  do  not  fpoil  or  wafte  the 
Hops,  not  that  they’ll  eat  them,  but 
make  their  Nells  therein. 

As  for  Dunging  and  Soiling  of  the 
Hop-Garden;  if  the  Dung  be  rotten, 
it  muft  be  mixt  with  a  or  3  parts  of 
the  common  Earth,  and  fo  left  till 
the  Spring,  and  that  willferveto  make 
up  the  Hills  withal.  New  Dung  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  Hops ;  that  of  Horfes,  Cows, 
or  Oxen  is  very  good,  but  not  to 
compare  with  Pigeons-dung,  a  little 
of  which  laid  to  a  Hill,  and  mixt  that 
it  may  not  be  too  hot  in  a  place,  is 
of  Angular  Advantage  :  Sheeps-dung 
is  alfo  very  good,  lo  that  it  feme  of 
it  or  elfe  Pigeons-dung  or  Hen-dung 
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be  fteeped  in  Water  till  it  be  quite  dif- 
folved;  when  you  water  the  Hops  on 
the  top  of  every  Hill,  a  difhful  of  it 
may  be  put  into  the  hollow  place  made 
to  contain  the  Water,  and  the  Water 
will  convey  the  virtue  of  it  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Hops,  which  is  the  molt 
expeditious  and  lefs  expenfive  way  of 
enriching  the  Hop-Hills  of  any  other. 

The  aops  of  this  Plant  being  of  a 
cooling  quality,  are  eaten  when  boil’d, 
and  very  eflfedual  to  mollify  the  Body : 
A  Decodion  of  Hop-flowers  is  alfo 
counted  an  Antidote  againft  Poifon, 
and  cures  the  Itch,  as  well  as  the  Sy¬ 
rup  thereof,  efteemed  excellent  for 
Cholerick  and  Peftilential  Fevers. 
Their  feafoning  fhould  be  Garlick  and 
Vinegar,  or  Orange  juice  and  Pepper. 
And,|laflly,  being  boiled  in  Broth,  they 
are  good  at  all  times,  for  all  Ages  and 
Conftitutions. 

HOLYHOCK  or  HOLLIOAR,  a 
kind  of  Garden-Mallows  with  beauti¬ 
ful  Flowers  of  various  Colours,  both 
fingle  und  double.  See  Mallows  ofl  the 
Garden . 

HORN-BEAM;  fin  Latin,  Oftriys , 
or  Carpinus)  is  planted  of  Sets,  or  raf¬ 
fed  from  Seeds,  which  being  ripe  in 
Auguft,  thould  be  fown  in  October  ? 
They  lie  a  Year  in  the  Bed,  which 
muft  be  well  and  carefully  (haded,  fa 
foon  as  they  peep.  The  more  expe¬ 
ditious  way,  is  by  Layers,  or  Sets,  o£ 
about  an  inch  diameter,  cut  within 
half  a  foot  of  the  Earth,  and  thus  it 
advances  to  a  confiderable  Tree.  It 
affe&s  cold  Hills,  jftiff  Ground,  and 
the  barren  and  moftexpofed  moift  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  Woods.  It  furpafles  Yew  ot 
Crab,  for  Mill-cogs,  Yoak-timber, 
Heads  of  Beetles,  Stocks,  and  Handles 
of  Tools:  It  is  alfo  excellent  for  the 
Turners  ufe,  good  Fire-wood,  anti 
was  of  old  made  ufe  of  as  Candles. 
When  planted  in  fmall  fets,  at  half  a 
foot  interval,  and  in  fingle  rows,  it 
makes  thenobleft  and  ftatelieft  Hedges 
for  long  Walks  in  Gardens  of  any  Tree, 
whofe  Leaves  fall  off  in  the  Winter ; 
becaufe  it  grows  tall  and  fturdy,  and 
is  not  to  be  wronged  by  Winds :  It 
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Sfurnifhes  to  the  very  foot  of  the  ftem, 
(and  flourilhes  with  a  gloffy,  poliih’d 
Verdure,  its  Leaves  being  the  fined 
and  pleafantefl  Green  of  any  whatever, 
which  are  very  forward  in  budding, 
and  the  lad  that  fall ;  the  old  Leaves 
feldom  dropping  till  the  young  ones 
£hove  them  off.  But  farther,  the  Horn- 
i beam  is  remarkable  for  the  fpeedinefs 
of  its  Growth  above  all  other  hard 
"Woods,  prelerves  it  felf  from  the 
fcrowfing  of  Deer  beyond  the  reft  of 
the  Foreft-trees,  and  bears  clipping  the 
Left;  of  any,  fo  as  to  make  the  thick- 
eft;  Hedges  and  cover’d  Walks;  Upon 
that  account  the  admirable  Efpalier- 
foedge  in  the  long  middle  Walk  of  Lux- 
emeurg-Gardentt  Paris  is  planted  with 
this  fort  of  Tree;  they  are alfo admit¬ 
ted  into  the  Walks  and  fhady  Places  of 
Ver failles ,  and  into  m oft  of  the  fine 
Grotto's  in  Italy :  Thefe  Hedges  are 
kept  about  1 5  or  20  Foot  high,  and  cut 
with  a  Scithe  faften’d  to  a  ftraight 
Handle,  which  difpatches  that  Work 
much  more  fpeedily  and  eafier  than 
the  Shears. 

HORN-COOT.  See  Owl. 

HORNET,  a  kind  of  large  Wafp, 
an  hurtful  Infedi.  See  IVafps. 

HORN-GELD,  a  Tax  within 
the  bounds  of  a  Foreft,  for  all  man¬ 
ner  of  horned  Beafts. 

HORN  H IPPE D.  See  Group. 

H  O  R  S  E,  an  Animal  that  is  by 
Nature,  valiant,,  ftrong,  and  nimble  ; 
alfo  above  all  other  Beafts,  moft  apt 
and  able  to  endure  the  extremeft  La¬ 
bour;  the  moifi;  quality  of  his  com  po¬ 
sition  being  fuch,  that  neither  exceffive 
heat  dries  up  his  Strength,  nor  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  cold  freezes  the  warm  tem¬ 
per  of  his  moving  Spirits.  He  is  moft 
gentle  and  loving  to  Man;  apt  to  be 
taught,  and  not  forgetful  when  an 
impreffion  is  fixed  in  his  Brain;  being 
watchful  above  all  other  Beafts,  and 
capable  of  enduring  Labour  with  .the 
moft  empty  Stomach.  He  is  natu¬ 
rally  given  to  much  cleanlinefs,  of  an 
excellent  fcent,  and  therefore  not  in 
the  lead:  oftenfive  with  any  ill  Sa¬ 
viour - -Now  for  his  fhape  in  ge- 
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neral,  the'ufual  CharaHer  is,  he  muff 
have  the  Eyes  and  Joynts  of  an  Ox. 
the  Strength  and  Foot  of  a  Mule,  the 
Hoofs  and  Thighs  of  an  Afs,  the 
Throat  and  Neck  of  a  Wolf,  the  Ears 
and  Tail  of  a  Fox,  the  Bread:  and  Hair 
of  a  Woman,  theBoldnefs  of  a  Lion, 
the  Shape  and  Quick-fight  of  a  Ser¬ 
pent,  the  Face  of  a  Cat,  theLightnefs 
and  Nimblenefs  of  a  Hare  ;  a  high 
Pace,  a  deliberate  Trot,  a  pleafant  Gal¬ 
lop,  a  fwift  Running,  a  rebounding 
Leap,  and  to  be  prefent,  and  quick  in 
Hand.  As  for  Colours,  the  beft  are 
brown  Bay,  dapple  Gray,  Roan,  bright 
Bay,  black  with  a  white  near  Foot 
behind,  white  Fore-feet  before,  white 
Star,  Ghefnut  or  Sorrel,  with  any  of 
thofe  Marks,  or  Dun  with  a  black  Lift; 
or  elfe,  the  general  Rule  may  be  given 
in  Verfe,  thus: 

If  you  defire  a  Horfe  thee  long  to  ferve , 
Take  a  brown  Bay,  and  him  with  care 
preferve : 

The  Gray’s  not  ill ;  hut  he  is  prized 

far  _ 

That  is  Cole-black,  and  blazed  with  a 
Star. 

If  for  thy  Self ,  or  Triend,  thou  wilt 
■j  procure 

A  Horfe ,  let  him  white  Liard  be,  he'll 
long  endure. 

For  the  reft,  fee  Colours  of  a  Horfe. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  particular 
Shapes  of  an  Horfe :  ’Tis  requifite  that 
thebioof  be  black,  fmooth,  dry,  large, 
round,  and  hollow ;  the  Pafterns  ftraight 
and  upright,  Fet-locks  fhort,  the  Legs 
ftraight  and  flat,  called  alfo  lafh-legged  ; 
the  Knees  bony,  lean,  and  round;  the 
Neck  long,  high-reared,  and  big  to¬ 
wards  the  Breaft,  the  Bread:  large  and 
round,  the  Ears  fmall,  ftiarp,  long  and 
upright ;  the  Fore  head  lean,  and  large ; 
the  Eyes  great,  full,  and  black,  the 
Brows  well  filled,  and  (hooting  out¬ 
wards  ;  the  Jaws  wide,  {lender,  and 
lean;  the  Noftrils  wide  and  open,  the 
Mouth  great;  the  Head  large  and  lean, 
like  as  a  Sheep;  the  Mane  thin  and 
large,  the  Withers  fharp  and  pointed; 

the 
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the  Back  (hort,  even,  plain,  and  double- j 
chined  ;  the  Sides  and  Ribs  deep,  and  j 
large,  bearing  out  like  the  Cover  of 
a  Trunk,  and  clofe  fhut  at  the'Huckle- 
bone;  the  Belly  long  and  great,  but 
hid  under  the  Ribs;  the  Flanks  full,: 
yet  gaunt;  the  Rump  round,  plain  and 
broad,  with  a  large  fpace  between  the 
Buttocks;  the  Thighs  long  and  large, 
with  well  fafluoned  Bones,  and  thole 
fieftiy  ;  the  Hams  dry,  and  ftraight; 
the  Truncheon  finall,  long,  wellfeton, 
and  well  couched;  the  Train  Jong, 
and  not  too  thick,  and  falling  to  the 
Ground;  the  Yard  and  Stones  final! ; 
laftly,  to  be  well  rifen  before.  To 
conclude  with  theDefcription  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  Horfeman  in  few  Words ;  The 
Horfe  fhould  have  a  broad  Fore-head, 
a  great  Eye,  a  lean  Head,  thin,  flender, 
lean,  wide  Jaws,  a  long,  high,  rearing 
Neck,  rearing  Withers,  a  broad  deep 
Cheft  and  Body,  upright  Patterns,  and 
narrow  Hoofs. 

There  is  a  Multiplicity  of  Particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  a  Horfe,  which  will]  be 
found  under  their  proper  Heads,  only 
here  a  few  that  are  notfo  conveniently 
reducible  to  fuch  Heads,  (hall  be  noted, 
i.  For  putting  a  Horfe  to  Grafs,  8  or 
9  days  before  you  turn  him  out,  take 
Blood  from  him;  the  next  day  give 
him  the  Drink  Diapente ;  and  in  a  day 
or  2  after,  abate  of  hisCloaths  by  de- 
rees,  before  you  turn  him  forth,  left 
y  doing  it  on  a  fudden,  he  take  more 
Cold :  Do  not  curry  him  at  all  after 
his  Cloaths  are  taken  off,  but  let  him 
ftand  ;in  his  Duft,  for  that  will  keep 
him  warm ;  neither  is  it  proper  to 
put  him  out  till  the  midft  of  May  at 
the  fooneft,  for  till  that  time,  Grafs 
will  not  have  bite  enough.  Let  the 
day  be  warm,  Sun-fliine,  and  about 
ten  a  Clock  in  the  Morning,  fince 
Horfes  pamper’d  in  warm  Stables,  and 
kept  clofe  are  very  fubjecft  to  catch 
Cold.  2.  To  take  up  a  Horfe  from 
Grafs,  he  ttiould  be  very  dry,  elfe  he’ll 
be  apt  to  grow  fcabby,  and  that  not 
later  than  Bartholomew  day,  when  the 
Seafon  begins  to  let  cold  Dews' fall, 
which  caufe  much  harm  to  your  Horfe, 
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for  at  that  time  the.  heart  »of  Grafs  be¬ 
gins  to  fail,  fo  as  the  Grafs  that  he 
feeds  upon,  breeds  no  good  No uri (la¬ 
ment,  but  grofs,  phlegmatick  and  cold 
Humours,  which  putrify  and  corrupt, 
the  Blood;  You  are  alfo  to  take  him 
up  very  quickly,  for  fear  of  melting 
his  Greafe;  his  Fat  got  at  Grafs  being 
very  tender.  Then  in  a  day  or  2  af¬ 
ter  he  is  in  the  Stable,  let  him  be  (hod, 
blooded,  and  drenched,  to  prevent 
the  Yellows,  Staggers,  and  the  like  Di- 
ftempers,  occafioned  by  the  Gall  and 
Spleen,  which  the  heart  and  ftrength 
of  Grafs,  thro’  the  ranknefs  of  the 
Blood,  engenders  in  the  Body.  3.  To 
be  curious  and  exadf  in  dreffing  your 
Horfe,  obferve  the  following  Dire<fli~ 
ons;  after  you  have  brought  him  into 
the  Stable,  before  you  either  blood  or 
drench  him,  take  him  out,  in  a  hot 
Sun-fhining  Day,  into  a  convenient 
Place  and  there  trim  him ;  that  done, 
having  provided  ordinary  foft  Wafh- 
ing-Soap,  anoint  his  Head  and  every 
other  part  of  his  Body  all  over  there¬ 
with,  having  a  care,  that  none  of  it 
get  into  his  Ears  or  Eyes ;  then  wafti 
him  very  well  with  warm  Water  all 
over,  wipe  him  with  a  warm  Linen- 
Cloth,  and  rub  him  dry  with  woollen 
Cloths :  Afterwards  foap  him  all  over 
again,  efpecially  his  Mane  and  Tail; 
and  walk  him  very  cl  earn  with  Back- 
lee,  with  a  Wifp  or  Woollen-Cloth, 
and  when  you  have  fufficiently  cleanf- 
ed  him,  dry  him  as  before  ;  at  laft 
leading  him  into  the  Stable,  let  him  be 
well  rubb’d  with  a  clean,  thin,  foft 
Cloth.  4.  To  make  an  Horfe  follow 
his  Matter,  find  him  out,  and  challenge 
him  among  ever  fo  many  People,  take 
a  pound  of  Oat-meal,  to  which  put  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  honey,  and 
half  a' pound  of  Liquorice,  make  a 
little  Cake  thereof,  and  put  it  into 
your  Bofom  next  your  naked  Skin,  then 
run  and  labour  your  felf  till  you  fweat, 
fo  rub  all  your  Sweat  upon  the  Cake; 
after  that  keep  the  Horfe  fatting  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  give  it  him  to  eat; 
which  done,  turn  him  loofe,  and  he’ll 
1  not  only  follow  yon,  but  even  hunt 

and 
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knd  feek  you  out  when  he  has  loft 
you;  when  he  comes  to  you,  fpit  in¬ 
to  his  Mouth,  and  anoint  his  Tongue 
with  your  Spittle;  whereupon  he  will 
tiever  forfake  you.  5.  To  make  a 
Horfe  look  young,  take  a  crooked  Iron, 
no  bigger  than  a  Wheat- Corn,  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  it  red-hot,  bum  a  little 
black  hole  in  the  tops  of  the  2  out- 
moft  Teeth  of  each  fide  the  nether 
Chapbefore,  nexttothe  Tufhes,  where 
the  Mark  is  worn  out ;  then  pick  it 
with  an  Awle-blade,  and  make  the  {hell 
fine  and  thin ;  that  done,  with  a  (harp 
fcraping-Iron,  make  all  his  Teeth 
white  and  clean;  afterwards  take  a 
fine  Lancet,  and  about  the  hollows  of 
the  Horfe’s  Eyes,  which  are  {hrunk 
down,  make  a  little  hole  only  through 
the  Skin,  put  in  the  Quill  of  a  Raven 
or  Crow,  and  blow  the  Skin  full  of 
Wind,  till  all  the  hollownefs  be  filled 
up  s  then  take  the  Quill  out,  lay  your 
Finger  on  the  hole  a  little  while,  and 
the  Wind  will  ftay  in,  and  he’ll  look 
as  if  he  were  but  6  Years  old.  This 
manner  of  making  a  Horfe  look  young, 
is  by  Horfe- couriers  call’d  Bifoping. 
6.  To  prevent  a  Horfe  from  neighing, 
if  you  be  either  in  the  Service  of  the 
Wars,  and  would  not  be  difeover’d,  or 
upon  any  other  Occafion,  Take  a  Lift 
of  Woollen  Cloth,  and  tye  it  fall  in 
many  Folds  about  the  midft  of  his 
Voice  or  Wind-pipe,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  defir’d  efteeft ;  as  has  been  of¬ 
ten  try’d  and  approved.  7.  It  is  an 
infallible  Maxim  that  a  Man  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  buy  a  Horfe  that  is  both  light-bo¬ 
dy  *d  and  fiery,  becaufe  fuch  Hforfes  de¬ 
stroy  themfelves  in  an  inftant :  Many 
People  ignorantly  confouud  Fierinefs 
with  Vigour  or  high  Mettle ;  where¬ 
as  true  Mettle  does  not  confift  in  fret¬ 
ting,  trampling*  dancing,  and  not  fuf- 
fering  any  Horfe  to  go  before  them, 
but  in  being  very  fenftble  of  the  Spurs : 
Not  but  that  fiery  Horfes  are  often 
very  high-mettled  ;  but  their  fault  is 
in  being  fo  with  this  fretful  Difpofiti- 
on.  A  Horfe  in  low  cafe  cannot  be 
made  plump,  unlefshe  eat  much  Hay, 
yrhich  will  render  his  Belly  like  that 
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of  a  Cow  with  Calf ;  but  the  Incon¬ 
venience  may  be  remedy’d  with  a  Sur- 
fingle  about  a  foot  and  half  broad,  ha¬ 
ving  2  little  Cuftfions  fixt  thereon,  that 
may  anfwer  to  the  top  of  the  tlibs  on 
each  fide  of  the  Back-bone  to  preferve 
the  Back  from  being  galled  with  the 
Surfingle  :  For  by  this  means  a  big  or 
low  Belly  will  pafs  towards  the  Croup, 
and  infenfibly  diminifii :  Note  -that 
Horfes  are  meafured  by  the  Hand , 
which  is  4  Inches.  See  Cart-horfe , 
Coach-horfe ,  Hunting-horfe ,  Pack-horfe9 
Race-horfe>  Running-horfe,  War-horfe , 
&c.  Alfo  fee  Horfe  s  Age,  Rules  to  buy 
a  Horfe  and  Horfe-Feeder ;  Item,  Parts 
.of  a  Horfe  s  Body ,  under  which  are 
comprehended  the  feveral  Names  and 
Terms  belonging  thereto ;  Colours  of  a 
Horfe ,  particularly  explained,  &c. 
Teeth  of  a  Horfe ,  &c. 

HORS E-B  EANS,  are  of  feveral 
kinds,  but  the  fmall  fort  is  only  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  Plough:  They  are  ge- 
nerall  fown  in  February ,  or  fooner, 
and  3  Bulhels  will  ferve  for  an  Acre 
of  Land.  The  Husbandmen  ufually 
reap  them  with  a  Hook  like  Peafe, 
and  let  them  lie  out  a  great  while ;  in 
the  North-Countries,  they  bind  them 
up  in  Bundles,  and  make  little  Reeks 
of  them  in  the  Field,  where  they  let 
them  ftand  a  long  time.  The  common 
Produce  of  Horfe-beans  is  about  20 
Bufhels  on  an  Acre. 

HORSE-CHESNUT.  See  Chef 

yi  ut-trpp 

HORSE-DUNG,  is  the  mod 
common  of  any  Dung  whatever,  be¬ 
caufe  Horfes  are  generally  kept  in  Sta¬ 
bles,  and  their  Soil  preferved,  yields  a 
good  Price  in  feveral  Places ;  as  being 
the  only  Dung  employ’d  for  hot  Beds, 
and  other  ufes  in  the  Garden.  Note , 
The  higher  the  Horfes  are  fed,  their 
Dung  is  fo  much  the  better.  Set  Cow- 
dungy  Dunging  of  Meadows ,  Dung - 
meers ,  Dungst  &c. 

HORSE’s- AGE;  to  know  how 
old  a  Horfe  is,  there  are  feveral  out¬ 
ward  Characters;  1.  His  Teeth,  where¬ 
of  he  has  in  his  Head  juft  40;  that  is 
6  great  wong  Teeth  above,  and  6  be¬ 
low 
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low  on  one  fide,  with  as  many  on  the 
other,  that  make  24,  call’d  Grinders ; 
then  6  above,  and  as  many  'below  in 
the  fore-part  of  his  Mouth,  termed 
Gatherers ,  and  making  36;  then  4 
Tufhes  on  each  fide,  named  Bit-teeth , 
which  make  juft  40.  Now,  the  firft 
year,  he  has  his  Foal-teeth,  that 
are  only  Grinders  and  Gatherers,  but 
no  Tuffies,  and  they  are  fmajl,  white, 

and  bright  to  behold. - He  changes 

the  4  foremoft  Teeth  in  his  Head  the 
2d  year;  that  is,  2  above,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  below,  in  the  midft  of  the  rows  of 
the  Gatherers,  and  they  are  browner 

and  bigger  than  the  others. - The 

3d  year  the  T eeth  next  them  are  chang¬ 
ed,  and  leave  no  apparent  LFoal-teeth 
before,  but  2  above  and  2  below  on 
each  fide,  which  are  all  bright  and 

fmall. - ^He  changes  the  Teeth  next 

them  the  4th  year,  and  leaves  no  more 
Foal-teeth  before,  but  1  on  each  fide 

both  above  and  below. - The  year 

following  all  his  foremoft  Teeth  will 
be  changed,  but  then  he  has  his  Tufh¬ 
es  on  each  fide  compleat,  and  thofe 
that  come  up  in  the  place  of  the  laft 
Foal-teeth  which  he  caft,  will  be  hol¬ 
low,  and  have  a  little  black  fpeck  in 
the  middle,  which  is  called.  The  Mark 
in  the  Horfe's  Mouth ,  and  continues 

till  he  be  paft  3  years  old.. - -The 

6th  year,  he  puts  up  his  new  Tufhes, 
near  about  which  you’ll  fee  growing, 
a  little  new  and  young  Flefii  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Tufii;  befides,  the  Tufh 
will  be  white,  fmall,  fhort  and  (harp, 

- In  the  next,  all  his  Teeth  will 

have  their  perfect  Growth,  and  the 
Mark  in  his  Mouth  will  be  plainly 

feen. - The  8th  year,  all  his  Teeth 

wili  be  full,  fgaooth  and  plain,  the 
black  Speck  or  Mark  being  no  more 
than  juft  difcerned,  and  his  Tufiies  will 
be  more  yellow  than  ordinary.""..-*- 
The  fucceeding  year,  his  foremoft 
Teeth  will  be  longer,  broader,  yellow¬ 
er  and  fouler  than  at  younger  years, 
the  Mark  gone,  and  his  Tufiies  blunt- 

ifh.> - In  the  10th  year,  on  the  in- 

fide  of  his  upper  Tufhes  will  be  no 
holes  at  all  to  be  felt  with  your  Fin- 
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gers-ends,  which  till  that  Age  you 
may  ever  feel;  befides  the  Temples  of 
his  Head  will  begin  to  be  crooked  and 

hollow. - In  the  next,  his  Teeth  will 

be  exceeding  long,  very  yellow,  black 
and  foul ,  only  he  may  then  cut  even* 
and  his  Teeth  will  ftand  directly  op- 
pofite  one  to  another.  — -In  the  12th, 
they  will  be  long,  yellow,  black,  and 
foul;  but  then  his  upper  Teeth  will 

hang  over  his  nether. - And  in  the 

13th  year,  his  Tufiies  will  be  worn 
fomewhat  clofc  to  his  Chaps,  if  he 
be  a  much  ridden  Horfe  ;  otherwife 
they  will  be  black,  foul  and  long, 
like  the  Tufhes  of  a  Boar.  2.  See 
that  the  Horfe  be  not  too  deep  burnt 
of  the  Sampafs,  and  that  his  Flefii  lip 
fmooth  with  his  Bars ;  for  if  too  deep 
burnt,  his  Hay,  and  Provender  will 
ftick  herein,  which  will  be  very  trouble- 
fome  to  him.  3.  Look  to  his  Hoof?, 
which  if  rugged,  and  as  it  werefeam- 
ed  one  feam  over  another;  or  if  they 
be  dry,  full  and  crufty,  or  crumbling* 
kis  a  lign  of  very  old  Age ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  fmooth,  moift,  hollow,  and 
well  founding  Hoof,  betokens  Youth- 
fulnefs.  4.  His  Eyes,  which  if  round, 
full, .  flaring  and  ftarting  from  his 
Head,  if  the  Pits  over  them  be  filled, 
fmooth  and  even  with  his  Temples, 
and  no  Wrinkles  either  about  his 
Brow,  or  under  his  Eyes,  then  he  is 
young ;  but  if  otherwife,  he  has  the 
contrary  Characters,  and  it  is  a  fign 
of  old  Age.  5.  His  Hair;  for  if  a 
Horfe  that  is  of  any  dark  colour 
grows  Grifley  only  about  his  Eye¬ 
brows,  or  underneath  his  Mane;  or 
any  Horfe  of  a  whitifii  colour  fiiould 
grow  Meannelled,  with  either  black  or 
red  Meannels,  all  over  his  Body,  then 
both  are  figns  of  old-  Age.  6.  Laftly, 
the  Bars  in  his  Mouth,  which,  if  great, 
deep,  and  handling  rough  and  hard, 
(lie  w  he  is  old ;  but  if  they  be  foft,  (hal¬ 
low,  and  gentle  in  the  handling,  he  is 
Young,  and  in  good  ftate  of  Body. 

The  following  particular  Remarks 
about  this  Affair  are  taken  out  of  M. 
de  Solleyfel’s  Compleat  Bcrfeman.  1. 
When  a  Horfe  is  2  Years  old  and  a 

half, 
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half,  he  has  12  Foal-teeth,  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  his  Mouth*  and  about  that  time 
or  foon  after,  4  of  them  do  fall, 
W2,  2  above  and  2  below,  in  the 
very  middle;  tho’  in  fome  Holies, 
they  do  not  fall  till  3  Years:  In  their 
Head  4  others  appear  called  Nippers  or 
Gatherers ,  much  ftronger  and  larger 
than  the  Foal- teeth ;  and  then  he  is 
commonly  2  Years  and  a  half  old,  or 
at  moft  but  3.  2.  At  3  and  a  half, 

and  fometimes  at  4,  he  calls  the  next 
4  Foal-teeth,  viz.  2  above  and  2  be¬ 
low  ;  and  in  their  room  come  4  Teeth 
termed  Separaters.  There  remain  then 
but  4  Foal-teeth  in  the  Corners,  which 
he  commonly  changes  at  4  Years  and 
a  half:  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to 
keep  in  Memory,  2  and  a  half,  3  and 
a  half,  and  4  and  a  half ;  that  is  to 
fay,  when  a  Horfe  has  call  2  Teeth 
above,  and  as  many  below,  he  is  but 
2  Years  and  a  half  old :  When  he  has 
call  4  Teeth  above,  and  as  many  be¬ 
low,  he  has  attain’d  to  the  Age  of  3 
Years  and  a  half ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
has  call  6  above,  and  as  many  below, 
which  is  to  have  them  all  changed,  he 
is  then  come  to  4  Years  and  a  half, 
3.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Cor¬ 
ner-teeth  in  the.  upper  Gums  are  call 
before  thofe  in  the  nether  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Under-tulbes  grow  out 
before  the  upper;  And  Horfes  are  of¬ 
ten  lick,  when  the  Tulbes  of  the  up¬ 
per  Gums  cut,  but  are  never  fo  when 
the  others  below  come  forth.  4.  The 
Tulbes  are  preceededby  no  Foal-teeth, 
but  grow  up  when  a  Horfe  is  about  3 
Years  and  a  half,  and  generally  appear 
before  the  Corner-teeth  are  call.  So 
foon  as  the  Gatherers  and  Sebaraters 

t 

have  pierc’d  and  cut  the  Gums,  they 
make  all  their  Growth  in  15  Days, 
but  the  Corner-teeth  do  not  grow  fo 
fudddenly  :  Yet  that  does  nor  hinder 
but  that  at  their  very  firffc  appearing, 
they  are  as  thick  and  broad  as  the  o- 
thers,  but  are  no  higher  than  the 
thicknefs  of  a  Crown-piece,  and  ve¬ 
ry  (harp  and  hollow.  y.  When  a 
Horfe  has  no  more,  Foal-teeth,  and 
that  his  Corner-teeth  begin  to  appear, 
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he  is  in  his  jth  Year;  that  is,  he  hasa- 
bout  4  Years  and  a  half,  and  is  go¬ 
ing  £in  his  ^th.  When  he  firii  puts  out 
his  Corner-teeth,  they  are  of  equal 
height  with  the  Gums  on  the  outfide, 
and  the  infide  of  them  is  filled  with 
Flefh,  till  he  be  near  5;  and  when  he 
comes  to  be  5  Years  old,  that  Flefh  dis¬ 
appears,  and  there  will  remain  in  the 
place  of  it  a  hollow;  that  is,  they  are 
not  fo  high  on  the  infide  as  on  the 
outfide,  which  they  will  come  to  be, 
about  a  Year  after  their  firft  appear¬ 
ing.  So  that  when  a  Horfe’s  Corner- 
teeth  are  fill’d  with  Flelh,  you  may 
confidently  affirm  that  he  is  not  5. 
6.  From  5  to  5  and  a  half,  the  Cor¬ 
ner-teeth  remain  hollow  on  the  in¬ 
fide,  and  that  part  which  was  filled 
with  Flefh  is  empty,  7.  From  5  and 
a  half  till  6,  the  hollow  on  the  in¬ 
fide  fills  up,  and  the  Teeth  become 
flat  and  equal  at  top,  only  a  little  Ca¬ 
vity  remains  in  the  middle,  refem- 
bhng  the  Eye  of  a  dry  Bean,  and  then 
they  fay,  the  Horfe  is*  entring 
6.  And  fo  long  as  a  Horfe’s  Corner- 
ner-teeth  are  not  fo  high  on  the  in¬ 
fide  as  the  out,  he  is  ftill  faid  to  be 
but  5,  tho’  he  be  5  and  a  half,  and 
fometimes  6.  8.  You  may  alfo  take 
notice,  that  at  4  Years  and  a  half, 
when  the  Corner-teeth  appear,  and 
are  filled  on  the  infide  with  Flelh  ;  the 
outfide  of  them  will  then  be  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Crown-piece  above 
the  Gums,  and  will  fo  continue  itiil 
5;  and  from  thence  to  5;  and  a  half, 
the  outward  edge  will  be  about  the 
thicknefs  of  2  Crown-pieces  above 
the  Gums :  At  6  they’ll  he  near  the 
breadth  of  one’s  little  Finger  above 
the  Gums,  and  his  Tufhes  will  be  at 
their  full  length.  At  7  Years,  they 
will  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  2d 
or  Ring-finger  above  the  Gums,  and 
the  hollow  almofl  quite  worn  and 
gone.  9.  At  8  Years  old,  the  Horfe 
will  be  razed;  that  is,  none  of  his 
Teeth  will  be  hollow,  but  flat  quite 
over,  and  near  the  thicknefs  of  the 
Middle-finger  above  the  Gums.  10. 
After  a  Horfe  is  raz’d,  one  cannot 

judge 
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judge  of  his  Age,  but  by  the  length 
of  his  Fore-teeth  or  by  his  Tufhes.  As 
the  Gums  thro’  time  grow  lean,  fothey 
make  the  Teeth  appear  long  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  fo  much  the  longer  a 
Horfe’s  Teeth  are,  he  is  fo  much  the 
older;  and  as  he  grows  old  his  Teeth 
gather  Ruft  and  become  yellow:  Not 
but  that  there  are  fome  old  Horfes  who 
have  very  fliort  and  white  Teeth  ;  and 
People  fay  of  fuch  Horfes,  they  have  a 
good  Mouth  confidering  their  Age. 
Some  alfo  have  a  black  fpeck  in  their 
Teeth,  refembling  the  true  Mark,  a 
long  time  after  they  have  pafs’d  8  or 
9,  but  then  it  is  not  hollow,  n.  The 
Tufhes  ,are  the  mofl  certain  Mark, 
whereby  to  know  a  Horfe’s  Age.  If 
a  Horfe  be  but  6,  the  upper  Tufhes 
will  be  a  little  channeled,  or  fomewhat 
hollow’d  and  groov’d  on  the  infide  ; 
and  when  he  is  above  6,  they  fill  up, 
and  become  a  little  round  on  the  infide. 
This  Obfervation  never  or  rarely  fails. 
If  you  feel  the  Tufhes  of  his  upper 
Jaw  with  your  Finger,  and  find  them 
worn  equal  with  the  Palate,  the  Horfe 
is  then  at  leaft  10  Years  old:  This  Re¬ 
mark  feldom  proves  deficient,  unlefs 
the  Horfe  when  young  has  carry’d  a 
bigger-mouth’d  Bitt  than  was  proper 
for  him.  Young  Horfes  always  have 
their  Under-tufhes  fharp  and  pointed, 
pretty  long,  fomewhat  edged  on  both 
fides,  and  without  any  ruft  upon  them  ; 
but  as  they  become  aged,  their  Tufhes 
grow  big  and  blunt,  round  and  fcaly, 
and  in  very  old  Horfes,  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  thick  round  and  yellow.  12, 
A  Horfe  is  faidtobe  Shell-toothed,  when 
he  has  long  Teeth,  and  yet  black  fpecks 
in  them,  and  this  Mark  lafts  during 
Life;  it  is  eafily  known,  becaufe  the 
Mark  appears  in  the  other  Fore-teeth 
as  well  as  in  the  Corner-teeth.  13.  In 
advanced  Age,  the  points  of  the  Gather¬ 
ers  Hand  outward  a  little;  and  when  the 
Horfe  is  extremely  old,  they  point  al- 
moft  ftraight  forward ;  but  while  he  is 
young,  they  Hand  almoft  ftraight  up, 
and  are  juft  equal  with  the  outer  edges 
of  thofe  above.  Sometimes  the  upper 
Teeth  point  forwards  in  this  manner; 
but  for  the  moft  part,  the  under  do  it. 
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ip.  After  the  Mark  is  gone,  reeourfe 
may  $>e  had  to  the  Horfe’s  Legs,  to 
know  whether  they  be  neat  and  good, 
to  his  Flank  if  it  be  well  trufs’d,  not 
too  full  or  fwallow’d  up ;  as  alfo  to  his 
Feet  and  his  Appetite,  if.  In  ryoung 
Horfes,  that  part  of  the  nether  Jaw-* 
bone,  which  is  3  or  4  Fingers-breadth 
above  the  Beard  is  always  round,  but 
in  old  Horfes  fharp  and  edged;  fo  that 
a  Man  who  is  accuftomed'  to  it,  will, 
before  he  opens  a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  judge 
pretty  near  of  his  Age.  This  is  a  good 
Remark.  16.  Some  pull  the  Skin  of 
the  nether  Jaw-bone  or  Shoulder  a  little 
to  them,  and  if  the  Skin  continue 
long  without  [rerurning  to  its  Place, 
’tis  a  fign,  fay  they,  the  Horfe  is  not 
young,  and  the  longer  it  is  in  return¬ 
ing  the  older  he  is  :  A  Man  fhould  not 
truft  much  to  this  Obfervation,  becaufe 
the  Skin  of  a  lean  Horfe,  tho’  young, 
will  be  longer  in  returning  to  its  place, 
than  the  Skin  of  an  old  Horfe  that  is 
fat  and  plump.  17.  You  may  alfo  judge 
of  a  Horfe’s  Age,  by  looking  on  his  Pa¬ 
late;  becaufe  as  he  grows  old,  thereof 
of  his  Mouth  becomes  leaner  and  drier 
towards  the  middle  ;  and  thofe  Ridges 
which  in  young  Horfes  are  pretty  high 
and  plump,  diminifh  as  they  encreafe  in 
Age;  fo  that  in  very  old  Horfes,  the 
roof  of  the  Mouth  is  nothing  but  Skin 
and  Bone.  This  Remark  is  good,  efpe- 
cially  in  Mares,  that  feldom  have  any 
Tufhes  to  know  their  Age  by.  18. 
Gray  Horfes  become  White  as  they 
grow  old,  and  when  very  aged  are 
white  all  over;  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferr’d  from  thence,  that  no  Horfes  are 
foaled  White,  tho’  it  happens  but  very 
rarely :  However,  thofe  that  are  foaled 
Gray,  are  known  by  their  Knees  and 
Hams,  which  for  the  moft  Part,  ftill 
continue  of  that  Colour.  19.  If  you 
do  not  require  exaffnefs,  but  only  to 
know  whether  the  Horfe  be  young  or 
old,  lift  up  the  upper  Lip;  and  if  his 
upper  Teeth  be  long,  yellow  and  over- 
palling  tho/e  below,  it  denotes  Age,  as 
the  contrary  Signs,  viz,,  fliort  and  white 
Teeth,  and  the  Teeth  of  the  upper  Jaw 
not  over-palling  thofe  below,  betoken 
Youth,  20.  There  are  fome  fort  of 
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Horfes,  whofe  Teeth  always  continue 
white  and  fhort,  as  if  they  were  but  6 
Years  old.  When  fuch  Horfes  fall  in¬ 
to  the  Hands  of  Cheats,  they  often 
Countermark  them,  by  hollowing  the 
Corner-teeth  with  an  Engraving-Iron, 
putting  fome  double  Ink  immediately 
into  the  Hole,  and  letting  it  dry  there, 
which  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Teeth 
continue  hollow.  Others  with  a  red- 
hot  Iron  burn  a  Grain  of  Rye  in  the 
hollows  of  the  Teeth,  which  makes 
them  perfectly  black  ;  for  there  iflues 
from  the  Rye  a  kind  of  Oil  that  by 
means  of  the  Burning,  cleaves  fall  to 
the  hollows  of  the  Teeth  newly  cut. 
To  prevent  being  cheated  by  thofe  Vil¬ 
lains,  obferve  if  there  be  any  Scratches 
on  the  outfide  of  the  hollows  of  the 
Teeth,  becaufe  the  Graver  fometimes 
flips  and  fcratches  the  other  parts  of 
the  Teeth  ;  for  then  you  may  conclude 
Iiim  Counter-mark’d;  and  an  artificial 
hollow  is  much  blacker  than  a  natural 
one:  Take  notice  alfo  of  his  upper 
Tufhes;  the  infide  of  which  fhould  be 
groov’d  or  hollow,  till  the  Horfe  be  7 
Years  old :  And  farther,  obferve  whether 
he  has  any  Signs  of  Age,  fuch  as  the  upper 
Teeth  long,  over-paffing  thofe  below, 
and  yellow ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ne¬ 
ther  Jaw-bone,  fharp  and  edged  ;  the 
under  Tu flies  worn,  big  and  fcaly  ;  if 
he  have  thefe  Tokens,  and  yet  appear 
marked,  it’s  very  probable  that  he  is 
Counter-mark’d.  Thus  far  our  Author. 
For  other  Particulars ;  fee  Seeling  and 
'Xeeth  of  a  Horfe. 

HORSE-FEEDER ;  There  are 
many  Obfervations  to  be  made  by  one 
engag’d  in  this  Office ;  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  it  well:  efpecially  when  he  has 
the  care  of  Running-Horfes ;  but  we 
fhall  only  mention  a  few.  1.  As  to 
Meat  or  Drink,  if  there  beany  fuch  or 
other  Nourifhment  that  he  knows 
good  for  the  Horfe,  which  yet  the 
Beaft  refufes,  he  muff  not  thruft  it  vio¬ 
lently  upon  him,  but  by  gentle  entice¬ 
ments  win  him  thereto,  tempting  him 
when  he  is  moft  hungry  or  moil  dry;  if 
he  get  but  a  bit  at  a  time,  it  will  foon 
encreafe  to  a  greater  quantity.  Ever 
let  him  have  lefs  than  he  dpfires;  and 
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that  he  may  be  brought  the  fooner  to 
it,  mix  the  Meat  he  loves  beft  with 
that  he  loves  worft,  till  both  be  alike 
familiar;  fo  fhall  he  be  a  ftranger  tojno- 
thing  that  is  good  and  wholfome.  2. 
If  he  finds  his  Horfe  fubjedb  to  Lame- 
nefs  or  Stiffnefs,  to  the  Surbate  or  to 
tendernefs  of  Feet ;  then  he  fhould  give 
him  his  Heat  upon  fmooth  Carpet-earth, 
or  forbear  ftrong  Grounds,  hard  High¬ 
ways,  crofs  Ruts,  and  Furrows,  till  ex¬ 
tremity  compel  him.  3.  For  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  an  Horfe’s  Body,  he  muff  ac¬ 
count  the  ftrongeft  ftate,  which  is  the 
higheft  and  fulleft  of  Flefh,  fo  it  be 
good,  hard,  and  without  inward  foul- 
nefs,  to  be  the  beft  and  rrioft  proper  for 
the  performing  of:  Matches;  and  herein 
he  muft  confider,  firft,  the  fhape  of  a 
Horfe’s  Body;  there  being  fome  that  are 
round,  plump,  and  clofe-knit  together, 
which  will  appear  fat  and  well-ffiaped, 
when  they  are  lean  and  in  poverty; 
while  others  that  are  raw-bon’d,  len¬ 
der,  and  loofe-knit,  will  appear  lean 
and  deformed  when  they  are  fat,  foul, 
and  full  of  grofs  Humours.  So  like- 
wife  for  their  Inclinations,  for  fome 
Horfes  at  the  firft  feed  outwardly,  and 
carry  a  thick  Rib,  when  they  are  inward¬ 
ly  as  lean  as  may  be;  whereas  others 
appear  lean  to  the  Eye,  when  they  are 
only  Greafe.  In  which  cafe  the  Feed¬ 
er  has  2  helps  to  advantage  his  Know¬ 
ledge,  the  outward  and  inward  one.  4. 
The  firft  is  the  outward  handling  and 
feeling  the  Horfe’s  Body  over  all  his 
Ribs,  but  particularly  upon  his  ffiort 
and  hindermoft  Ribs;  and  if  his  Flefh 
generally  handle  foft  and  loofe,  and 
the  Fingers  fink  therein  as  into  Down ; 
he  is  foul  without  all  queftion;  But  if 
it  be  hard  and  firm,  only  foft  upon  the 
hindermoft  Rib,  he  has  Greafe  and  foul 
Matter  within  him,  which  muft  ba 
voided  whatever  comes  of  it:  And  for 
the  inward  help,  that  is  only  fharp  Ex- 
ercife,  and  ftrong  Scouring;  the  firft  to 
diffolve  the  foulnefs,  and  the  latter  to 
bring  it  away.  y.  It  is  the  Feeder’s 
bufinefs  to  obferve  the  Horfe’s  Stones, 
for  if  they  hang  downwards,  or  low 
from  his  Body,  he  is  out  of  Luft  and 
Heart,  and  is  either  fick  of  Greafe,  or 
'  *  '  “  ©the? 
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other  foul  Humours  ;  but  in  cafe  they 
lie  clofe  truffed  up,  and  hid  in  a  fmall 
room,  then  he  is  healthful  and  in  good 
plight.  6.  As  to  his  Limbs,  the  Feed¬ 
er  or  Groom  muft  ever  before  he  runs 
any  Match  or  fore  Heat,  bathe  his  Legs 
well  from  the  Knees  and  Gambrels 
downwards,  either  with  clarify ’d  Dog’s- 
greafe,  which  is  the  beft,  or  Trotter’s- 
oil  that  is  next  to  it;  or  elfe  the  beft 
Hogs-greale,  which  is  fufficient;  and 
work  it  well  in  with  his  hands,  not 
with  Fire;  fipr  what  he  gets  not  in  the 
firft  night,  will  be  got  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing;  and  what  is  not  got  in  then,  will 
be  got  in  when  he  comes  to  uncloath 
at  the  end  of  the  Courfe;  fo  that  the 
Ointment  need  be  ufed  but  once,  but 
the  Rubbing  as  often  as  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity.  7.  The  Feeder  may  in  any  of 
the  later  Fortnights  of  a  Running- 
horfe’s  Feeding,  if  he  finds  him  clear, 
and  his  Greale  confum’d,  about  6  in 
the  Evening,  give  him  Water  in  a  rea- 
fonable  quantity,  made  luke-warm,  and 
falling  an  hour  after:  Alfo,  if  thro’  the 
unfeafon  ablenefs  of  the  Weather,  you 
cannot  water  him  abroad,  then  at  your 
watering-hours  you  are  to  do  it  in  the 
Houfe,  with  warm  Water;  and  if  an 
handful  of  Wheat-meal,  Bran,  or  Oat¬ 
meal,  finely  powder’d,  (  which  laft  is 
the  beft)_  be  put  into  the  Water,  it  is 
very  wholfome.  8.  The  Rider  is  far¬ 
ther  to  note,  That  if  the  Ground  where¬ 
on  the  Horfe  is  to  run  his  Match  be 
dangerous,  and  apt  for  bad  Accidents,  as 
Strains,  Over-reaches,  Sinew-bruifes, 
and  the  like,  that  then  he  is  not  bound 
to  give  him  his  Heats  thereon;  but  ha¬ 
ving  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
nature  thereof,  let  him  take  part  of  the 
Courfe,  as  a  Mile,  2,  or  3,  according 
to  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Ground,  and  fo 
run  him  forth  and  again,  which  are 
called  Turning- He  at  s  >  provided  always 
he  end  his  Heat  at  the  Weighing-Poft, 
and  make  not  his  Courfe  lefs,  but 
more  in  quantity  than  that  hemuft  run. 
If  for  fome  fpecial  Caufes,  he  like  no 
part  of  the  Courle ;  he  may  often,  but 
not  ever,  give  his  heat  upon  any  other 
Ground,  about  any  fpacious  and  large 
Field,  where  the  Horfe  may  lay  down 
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his  Body,  and  run  at  pleafure.  9.  He 
muft  have  fpecial  regard  to  all  Airings,  , 
Breathings,  and  other  Exercifes  what¬ 
ever,  to  the  Sweating  of  the  Horfe, 
and  the  occafion  thereof;  as  if  hefweat 
upon  little  or  no  occafion,  as  walking 
a  Foot  pace,  ftanding  ftill  in  the  Stable, 
and  the  like,  this  fhews  that  the  Horle 
is  faint,  foul- fed,  and  wants  Exercife : 
B^t  if  upon  good  occafions,  as  ftrong 
Heats,  great  Labour,  and  the  like,  he 
fweat,  and  it  is  a  white  Froth,  like 
Soap-fuds;  he  is  inwardly  foul,  and  al¬ 
fo  wants  Exercife;  Again,  if  the  Sweat 
be  black,  and  as  it  were  only  Water 
thrown  upon  him,  without  any  frothi- 
nefs ;  then  he  is  cleanfed,  in  good  luft, 
and  good  cafe,  and  he  may  be  rid, 
without  any  danger.  10.  And  laftly 
The  Feeder  fhould  obferve  his  Hair  in 
general,  but  efpecially  on  his  Neck* 
and  thofe  Parts  that  are  uncover’d;  For 
if  they  lie  fleek,  fmooth  and  clofe, 
holding  the  beauty  of  their  natural  Co¬ 
lour,  the  Horfe  is  in  good  cafe;  but  if 
rough  or.  flaring,  or  difcolour’d,  he 
muft  be  inwardlv  cold  at  Heart,  and 
wants  both  Cloaths  and  warm  Keep¬ 
ing. 

HORSE-HAIR-NOOSES,  are 
Devices  to  take  Birds  by  the  Nedk  or 
Legs,  and  fometimes  by  both ;  the 
moll  proper  Places  for  that  purpofe  be¬ 
ing  among  Bufhes  and  fmall  Coppices, 
and  the  manner  thus.  Make  little 
Hedge-rows  about  half  a  Foot  high,  by 
flicking  fmall  Furz-bulhes,  Brambles  or 
Thorns, in  director  crooked  Lines, 
of  fuch  a  length  and  number  as  you 
think  fit,  according  to  the  Game  you 
fuppofe  the  Place  may  afford;  and 
then  at  feveral  diftances,  leave  little 
open  fpaces  big  enough  for  the  Birds 
to  pafs  thro*,  See  what  is  here  repre¬ 
fen  ted  in  t,he  Figure: 
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The  Letters  A,  B,  C,  fhew  the  Paf- 
fages  or  void  Spaces ;  in  every  one  of 
which  you  are  to  fix  a  fliort  Stick,  of 
the  bignefs  of  one’s  Finger,  and  tye 
thereto  a  Noofe  of  Horfe-hair  finely 
twifted  with  a  Slip-knot,  that  the  Fowl 
endeavouring  to  pals  thro5  may  draw 
it  upon  his  Neck,  and  fo  be  ftrangled. 
But  for  Wood-cocks,  the  Springes  are 
to  be  laid  flat  on  the  Ground  to  catch 
them  by  the  Legs,  and  good  (lore  of 
Partridges  may  alfo  be  taken  by  thefe 
Devices,  fet  a-crofs  plough’d  Furrows 
in  the  bottom,  in  cafe  there  be  any  in 
the  Field, 

HORSE-HEAL,  an  Herb.  See 
JEllecampane. 

HORSE -LEACHERY,  or 
LEACH-CRAFT,  the  Art  of  cu¬ 
ring  Difeafes  in  Horfes,  <&c. 

HORSE-LEECH,  or  LEECH- 
WORM,  is  a  dangerous  Creature  for 
Catte] ;  fince  if  a  Beaft  chance  to  fwal- 
low  down  i  in  his  Drink,  it  will  great-, 
ly  anhoy  him  ;  for  it  commonly  fticks 
in  his  Throat,  fucks  his  Blood  there, 
and  inflames  the  place  by  cauling  his 
Throat-bowl  to  fwell,  whereby  the 
paflage  of  his  Meat  is  obftrudbed,  fo 
that  he  cannot  f wallow,  nor  take  his 
wind.  For  the  curing  of  this  Malady, 
if  the  Leech  lie  far  within,  fo  as  not 
to  be  taken  out  with  the  hand,  then 
put  a  Quill,  or  feme  Cane,  in  the  Bead's 
Throat,  filled  with  hot  Oil,  and  let  it 
go  down  by  fquirtingj  whereupon  as 
foon  as  the  Oil  reaches  the  Worm,  fee 
veil!  fall  off,  2.  There  is  alfo  another 
away  of  getting  her  off,  by  fmoakmg 
her  with  the  fume  of  Punaife,  which 
is  a  (linking  Worm  [in  Italy ,  like  a  Tick. 
3 .  But  if  fee  continues  her  hold,  and 
ft  ays  in  the  Stomach  and  Entrails  ; 
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then  give  the  Bead  hot  Vinegar,  which 
will  kill  her;  and  this  will  ferveas  well 
for  moftCattel. 

HORS  E-L  O  C  K-K  E  Y,  an  Inftru- 
ment  to  open  a  Horfe’s  Fetter  or  Chain- 
lock.  It  is  a  fquare  Iron-plate  bent  at 
one  end,  having  a  fquare  hole  and  nicks 
in  one  part  of  it,  to  anfwer  the  Springs 
and  Wards  within  the  Bolt;  the  other 
end  is  bent  half-round,  with  a  fmall 
turn  at  the  end,  to  make  it  look  hand- 
feme. 

HORSE-MEASURES,  a  Rod 
of  Box  to  flide  out  of  a  Cane,  with  a 
Square  at  the  end,  being  divided  into 
Hands  and  Inches,  to  meafure  the  height 
of  Horfes. 

HORSE-SHQOE;  of  thefe  there 
are  ieveral  forts:  1.  That  called  the 
Planch-Jhos,  or  Pancelet,  which  makes 
a  good  Foot,  and  a  bad  Leg,  by  reafon 
that  it  caufes  the  foot  to  grow  beyond 
the  meafure  of  the  Leg 5  tho3  tor  a 
weak  Heel,  it  is  exceeding  good,  and 
will  laft  longer  than  any  Shoe  being 
borrowed  from  the  Moil  that  has  weak 
Heels  and  Frufees  to  keep  the  Feet  from 
Stones  or  Gravel.  2.  Shooes  with  Cal¬ 
kins,  which  tho’  they  be  intended  to  fe- 
cure  the  Horfe  from  Aiding,  yet  they 
do  him  more  harm  than  good,  in  that 
he  cannot  tread  evenly  upon  the  Ground  5 
whereby  many  times  he  wrenches  his 
Foot,  or  ftrains  feme  Sinew:  More  ef- 
pecially  upon  ftony  Ways,  (where  the 
Stones  will  not  fuffer  the  Calkins  *to 
enter  J  the  foot  flips  with  more  vio¬ 
lence  5  tho5  feme  do  not  think  a  Horfe 
well  feod,  unlefs  all  his  Shooes  be  made 
with  Calkins,  either  fingle  or  double  j 
However,  the  double  ones  are  lefs  hurt¬ 
ful;  for  he’ll  tread  evener  with  them, 
than  with  fingle  Calkins;  but  then  they 
mu  ft  not  be  over-long  or  (harp-pointed, 
but  rather  feort  and  flat.  3.  There  are 
Shooes  with  Rings t  which  were  firft  in¬ 
vented  to  make  a  Horfe  lift  his  feet  up 
high ;  tho5  fuch  Shooes  are  more  pain- 
fuTthan  helpful,  and  ’tis  an  unhandfome 
fight :  This  Defebl  is  incident  to  moft 
Horfes  that  have  not  found  Hoofs;  for 
tender  Feet  fear  to  touch  the  Ground 
that  is  hard ;  but  what  is  intended  for 
a  remedy,  proves  a  prejudice  to  the 

Horfe, 
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horfe, by  addling  highCalkins,or  elfe  thefe 
Rings  to  his  Shooes,  for  by  that  means 
he  is  made  to  have  weaker  Heels  than 
before,  4.  Shoes  with  fwelling  Welts 
or  Borders  round  about  them  are  us’d 
in  Germany,  &c.  which  being  higher 
than  the  heads  of  the  Nails,  fave  them 
from  wearing  ;  and  theie  are  the  beft 
fort  of  lading  Shoes,  if  made  of  well- 
temper’d  Stuff;  for  they  wear  equally 
in  all  parts,  and  the  Horfe  treads  even¬ 
ly  upon  them.  y.  Others  that  ufe  to 
pafs  Mountains,  where  Smiths  are  not 
fo  eafily  to  be  met  with,  carry  Shoes 
about  them  with  Vices,  whereby  they 
fallen  them  to  the  Horfe’s  hoofs,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  hammer  or  nail: 
Notwithftanding  it  is  more  for  fhew, 
than  any  good  fervice;  for  tho*  this 
fort  of  Shoe  may  fave  his  Feet  from 
Stones,  yet  it  fo  pinches  his  hoof,  that 
he  goes  with  pain,  and  perhaps  injures 
it  more  than  the  Stones  do;  Therefore 
upon  fuch  emergent  occafions,  'tis  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  ufe  of  the  Joint -{hoe )  which 
is  made  of  two  pieces,  wish  a  flat  Ri¬ 
vet-nail  joyning  them  together  in  the 
Toe;  fo  that  you  may  make  it  both 
wide  and  narrow,  to  ferve  any  Foot. 
6.  The  Patten-fhoe ,  is  necefiary  for  a 
Horfe  that  is  burnt  in  the  hip,  ftiffle,  or 
fhoulder;  which  will  caufehim  to  bear 
upon  that  Leg  the  Grief  is  on,  and 
confequently,  make  him  ufe  it  the  bet¬ 
ter.  7.  A  Shoe  proper  for  flat  Feet, 
the  true  fhape  of  which  is  to  be  feen 

in  Plate  II.  Figure  9. - -  8.  The 

Panton  or  Pantable  Shoey  which  opens 
the  Heels,  and  helps  Hoof-binding.  See 
Plate  II.  Fig.  10.  Thefe  are  of  admi¬ 
rable  ufe,  in  regard  that  they  never 
fhift  upon  the  Feet,  but  continue  firm 
in  one  Place.  9.  Laftly,  the  Half-pan¬ 
ton  jhoe ,  reprefented  in  Plate  II.  Fig.  1 1 . 

HORS  E-S  PICE,  is  made  in  this 
manner:  “  Take  an  ounce  of  Rhu¬ 
barb,  2  of  Turmerick,  6  of  Elecam¬ 
pane,  4  of  Brimftone,  as  many  of 
Fennel-feeds,  and  no  lefs  of  Grains 
of  Paradife,  all  reduc’d  to  Powder  ; 
Put  thefe  together  into  a  Glafs-Vial  or 
Galley- Pot,  and  keep  them  for  ufe. 
As  for  the  quantity  to  be  given,  it 
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mufl be  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Strength  and  Conftitution  of  the  Horfe; 
but  you  are  not  to  exceed  an  ounce  at 
a  time;  and  it  fhould  be  mixed  with  a 
fpoonful  of  the  beft  Sallet-oil,  and  a 
fpoonful  or  2  of  the  Treacle  of  Jean, 
ditto! ved  in  a  quart  of  Strong-beer; 
this  Spice  is  found  good  for  a  Cold,  and 

will  make  the  Horfe  thrive.  — - Or 

you  may  give  him  an  ounce  of  it  in  3 
pints  of  warm  Beer  or  Ale,  after  Blood¬ 
letting,  by  way  of  prevention;  and  if 
the  Rhubarb,  which  is  a  great  Purger, 
be  left  out,  a  greater  Dofe  may  be  ad- 
mi  nifter’d. 

HORSE-TAIL,  an  Herb  good  for 
healing  inward  Wounds  or  Ulcers. 

HORSE-TEETH.  See  Teeth  of 
&  Horfe ,  and  Horfe’s  Age. 

HORSE-TREACLE,  Take  Rue 
dry’d,  Scordium,  Penny-Royal  and  Sa¬ 
vin,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Ca¬ 
lomel  and  Dittany,  of  each  3  ounces. 
Roots  of  Tormentil,  Celtick,  Nard, 
Gentian,  Galangal,  Zedoary,  Valerian 
and  Contrayerva,  of  each  2  ounces,  Cafe 
tor,  Cyprus,  Galbanum,  Myrrh,  Opium, 
Opoponax  and  Turpentine,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  of  Annifeeds,  Cam- 
phire.  Cinnamon,  Cubebs,  Coriander- 
feeds,  Treacle,  Muftard,  and  Saffron,  of 
each  an  ounce,  and  of  Honey  3  times 
the  quantity  of  the  whole,  and  Canary 
fufficient  to  make  an  Electuary. 

The  Opium  and  Gum  mutt  be  very 
dry,  and  finely  powdered  with  the  o- 
ther  Ingredients;  or  if  they  cannot  be 
procured  dry  enough,  they  mutt  be 
diflolv’d  and  ftrained,  and  firft  mixed 
with  the  Honey  before  with  the  other 
Ingredients.  This  Treacle  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  Horfes  in  any  Epidemical  Sickneffest 
from  2  ounces  to  3  or  4,  in  warm  Ale, 
and  may  be  repeated  once  a  day,  every 
day  for  fome  time. 

If  the  Ingredients  are  hard  enough  to 
pafs  into  a  powder,  it  may  be  kept  in 
j  Powder  in  a  Glafs,  clofe  covered ;  but 
then  the  dofe  mutt  not  exceed  an  ounce 
>or  ounce  and  a  half  for  want  of  the 
i  honey.  S ec  Diatefferon. 

HORS  E-T  W  I CHERS.  See  Bar- 

1 

nacles. 
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H  O  S  E-H  US  K,  a  long  round  husk , 
as  in  Pinks,  Gilly-flowers,  <&c,  an 
Urchin,  or  prickly  husk. 

H  O  S  E  in  H  O  S  E  5  (among  Her- 
balijls)  fignifies  one  long  husk  within 
another. 

H  O  T-B  E  D  S  5  To  make  a  hot  Bed, 
in  February,  or  earlier  for  the  railing 
of-  Colliflowers,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Radifhes,  or  any  other  tender  Plants  or 
T lowers;  you  are  to  provide  a  warm 
Place,  defended  from  all  Winds,  by  be¬ 
ing  inclofed  with  a  pale  or  hedge  made 
of  Reed  or  Straw,  about  6  or  7  Foot 
high,  of-  fuch  diftance  or  capacity  as 
occahon  requires.  Within  this  Inclo- 
fure,  you  may  raife  a  Bed  2  or  3  Foot 
high,  and  3  Foot  over,  of  fire  hi  Horfe- 
dung,  about  6  or  8  days  old ;  then  tread 
it  down  very  hard  on  the  top,  make  it 
level,  and  (if  you  think  fit)  edge  it 
round  with  Boards  or  Bricks,*  laying 
fine  rich  Mould  about  3  or  4  Inches 
thick  on  it:  When  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  Bed  is  over,  which  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  by  thruftingin  your  Finger,  plant 
your  Seeds  at  pleafure,  and  Pet  up  Forks 
4  or  y  inches  above  the  Bed,  to  lupport 
a  Frame  made  of  Sticks  and  cover’d 
with  Straw  or  Bafs-mat,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  Seeds  and  Plants  from  Cold 
and  Wet;  only  the  Covering  may  be 
open’d  in  a  warm  Day,  for  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  Noon,  and  an  hour  after.  But 
take  care  to  earth  up  your  Plants,  as 
they  fhoot  in  height,  and  when  able  to 
bear  the  Cold,  they  may  be  tranfplant-, 
ed;  after  '  which,  the  Dung  of  your  hot 
Beds  that  is  done  with  will  be  of  great 
life  to  mend  your  Garden. 

HOT-SHOOTS,  or  PIOVXL- 
SES,  a  fort  of  Compound  made  by 
taking  a  3d  part  of  the  fmalleft  of  any 
Coal,  Pit,  Sea,  or  Charcoal,  and  mix¬ 
ing  them  very  well  together  with  Loam ; 
Letthefe  be  made  up  into  Balls,  moift- 
en’d  with  a  little  Urine  of  Man  or  Beaft, 
as  big  as  an  ordinary  Goofe-Egg,  or 
•better,  or  in  any  other  form  "as  you 
pleafe,  and  expofe  them  to  the  Air  till 
they  be  thoroughly  dry.  Then  they 
may  be  built  into  the  moll  orderly 
Fire  that  can  be;  where  they’ll  burn 
very  clear,  give  a  wonderful  heat#  and 
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continue  very  long;  But  the  Fire  mud 
be  firft  made,  as  Charcoal  or  Small-coal, 
covering  it  with  your  Eggs,  (as  fome 
call  them)  and  building  them  up  like  a 
Pyramid,  or  in  any  other  form;  where¬ 
upon  they’ll  continue  a  glowing,  folemn, 
and  conftant  Fire,  for  7  or  8  hours, 
without  ftirring;  when  they  abate,  re¬ 
cruit  the  innermoft  with  a  few  frefh 
Eggs,  and  turn  the  reft  that  are  not  yet 
quite  reduced  to  Cinders.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  fuppofed  to  flacken  the  impe¬ 
tuous  devouring  of  the  Fire,  and  to 
keep  Coals  from  confuming  too  faft. 

HOTTS  or  HUTS,  'are  the  Pounces 
and  round  Balls  of  Leather  fluffed,  or 
tyed  on  the  fharp  end  of  Fighting-Cocks 
Spurs,  to  keep  them  that  they  fhali  not 
hurt  one  another  in  Sparring,  or  Breath** 
ing  themfelves. 

HOVEL,  a  Covering  or  Shelter  of 
hurdles,  <&c.  for  Cattel;  any  mean 
Building  for  ordinary  Ufe. 

HOVE  N,  (Country  Word)  Cheefe 
that  is  rais’d  or  fweli’d  up. 

T  O  H  O  V  E  R,*  to  flutter  or  fly  over, 
with  Wings  ftretched  out,  to  hang  o- 

ver, 

HOVER-GROUND,  is  light 
fort  of  Ground. 

HOUGH,  the  Joynt  of  the  Hind¬ 
leg  of  a  Beaft.  See  Ham. 

TO  HOUGH,  to  cut  the  "Houghs, 
or  to  ham-ftring;  alfb  to  break  Clods 
of  Earth. 

HOUND,  a  hunting-dog,  alfo  a 
kind  of  Fifb. 

TO.  HOUND#  Stag,  (among  hun¬ 
ters)  to  caft  the  Dogs  at  him. 

HOUNDS-TONGUE,  an  Herb, 
whole  Leaves  refemble  the  Tongue  and 
fmell  like  the  Pifs  of  a  hound  :  The 
Root  is  us’d  in  Phyfick. 

HO  U  S  A  G  E,  a  Fee  that  a  Carrier, 
or  any  other  Perfon  pays  for  laying  up 
Goods  in  a  Houfe. 

HOUSE-BOTE,  an  allowance  of 
neceflary  Timber  out  of  the  Lord’s 
Wood  to  uphold  or  repair  a  Houfe  or 
Tenement. 

HOUSE-LEEK  or  SENGREEN,  an 
Herb  that  commonly  grows  on  Walls 
and  Houfe-fides,  with  broadifh  thick 
Leaves  pointed  at  the  end:  The  Juice 

of 
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of  it  is  good  in  Agnes,  Inflammations, 
Sr.  Annbonf  s  Fire,  &C, 

HOUSING,  a  Horfe-cloth,  a  piece 
of  coarfe  Cloth  to  be  laid  over  the 
Buttocks,  <&c.  of  a  Horfe. 

H  O  U  S  E  V/ 1 F  E,  the  Midrefs  of  a 
Houfe,  a  thrifty  or  careful  Woman  in 
the  Management  of  Family-Affairs. 

HOUSEWIFE’S  CLOTH,  the 
middle  fort  of  Linen-cloth  between 
fine  and  coarfe. 

HOW.  See  Hoe, 

TO  HOZE  Dogs,  to  cut  out  the 
Balls  of  their  Feet.  See  To  Expeditate. 

FI  U  C  K  S  T  E  R,  one  that  fells  Pro¬ 
visions  or  fmall  Wares  by  Retail. 

HUE  and  CRY,  a  purfuit  of  one 
that  has  committed  Felony  on  the 
High- way;  by  deferibing  the  Party, 
and  giving  notice  to  feveral  Conftables 
from  one  Town  to  another,  till  the 
Offender  be  taken,  or  at  leaf!  purfu’d 
to  the  Sea-fide. 

H  U  G  or  CORNISH-HUG,  a 
Term  us’d  in  Wreftling,  when  one  who 
has  his  Adverfary  on  his  Bread:,  and 
holds  him  fail  there. 

HUMANE  ORDURE,  isofall 
forrs  the  belt  for  improving  Land,  es¬ 
pecially  if  mixt  with  other  Dung,  Straw 
or  Earth,  to  make  it  work,  and  render 
it  convenient  for  Carriage ;  fo  that  it 
fells  in  foreign  Parts  at  a  much  great¬ 
er  rate  than  any  other  kind  of  Ma¬ 
nure. 

HUMBLE-BEE,  (in  French  le 
Bourdon )  a  Pear  that  much  refembles 
the  Mu  feat,  in  hignefs*  quality  of  Pulp, 
Tafte,  Perfume,  and  Time  of  ripening, 
which  is  about  the  end  of  July,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augujl. 

HUM  B  L  E  S .  See  Umbles. 

HUMOURS  in  Borfes.  See  Wa¬ 
ters. 

HUNDRED,  a  part  of  a  Shire 
that  anciently  confided  of  10  Tithings, 
and  each  Tithing  of  io  Floufholds,  It 
was  fo  call’d,  either  becaufe  at  fir  ft  eve¬ 
ry  fuch  Divifion  contained  i  oo  Fami¬ 
lies,  or  elfe  fupply’d  the  King  with  100 
able  Men  for  his  Wars.  This,  Method 
of  dividing  Counties  into  Hundreds , 
was  brought  by  King  Alfred  out  of 
Germany,  where  Qsntn  or  Cemew,  is  a 
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Jurifdidfion  over  ioo  Towns.  Thus 
our  Hundreds  dill  retain  the  Name,  but 
the  executive  Power  is  devolv'd  on  the 
County-court;  fume  lew  excepted  j 
which  have  been  by  Privilege  annexed 
to  the  Crown,  or  granted  to  lb  me  great 
Subject;  and  fo  yet  remain  .in  the  Nature 
of  a  Franchife. 

H  U  N  D  R  E  D  E  R,  one  that  has  the 
Jurifdidtion  of  a  Hundred,  or  holds  the 
Hundred  Court.  Hkndreders  are  alfo  Men 
impanell’dj  or  fit  to  be  a  Jury  upon  a- 
ny  Controverfy  about  Land,  and  living 
within  the  Hundred,  where  the  Land 
in  Quedion  lyes. 

HUNDRED  -WEIGHT,  the 
quantity  of  112  Pounds  in  Aver-du- 
pois  greater  Weight.  Such  a  Hundred¬ 
weight  is  fubdivided  fil’d  into  4  Qu al¬ 
ters,  and  each  Quarter  into  28  Pounds} 
again  each  Pound  into  4  Quarters,  or 
(to  be  more  exadl)  into  16  Ounces, 
and  if  you  pleafe,  each  Ounce  into  4 
Quarters;  but  ordinarily  a  Pound  is 
the  lead  Quantity  taken  notice  of  in 
Aver-du-pois  Grofs  Weight. 

HUNGRYEVIL  in  Borfes,  is  ail 
inordinate  eager  Defire  to  eat:  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  great  emptinefs  or  want  of 
Food,  when  the  Bead  is  even  atfhe  u;* 
mod  Pinch,  and  almod  Chap-fallen , 
but  often  from  cold  outwardly  taken, 
fometimesby  travelling  long  in  Frod  and 
Snow  or  thro’  barren  Places;  which 
outward  cold  affeefs  the  Stomach  fo 
far  that  its  Action  and  Faculties  are  de¬ 
praved.  TheSigns  of  thisDidemper  are 
an  Alteration  in  the  Horfe’s  manner  cf 
Feeding,  when  he  has  loft  all  manner  of 
Temperance,  and  chops  at  his  Meat,  as  if 
he  would  even  devour  the  Manger.  In 
this  cafe,  for  the  comforting  of  his  Sto- 
mach,  “  Give  him  great  Slices  of  Bread 
“  toaded  and  deeped  in  Sack;  o'-  let 
“  him  drink  Wine  and  Wheat-flour 
“  mingled  together,  or  Milk  with 
<e  Wheat-meal,  a  quart  at  a  time;  or  die 
“  let  him  eat  Bread  made  of  Pine-Nuts, 

and  temper’d  with  Wine:  But  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  moderate 
Feeding  of  the  Horfe  feveral  times  in 
the  Day  with  wholfome  Bean-bread 
wellbak’d,  or  Oats  well  dry ’d  and  lifted. 

TO 
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TO  HUNT  CHANGE,  iswhen 
the  Hounds  or  Beagles  take frefh Scent, 
following  another  Chace,  till  they  flick 
and  hit  it  again. 

TO  HUNT  COUNTER,  fignifies, 
that  the  Hounds  or  Beagles  hunt  it  by 
the  heel. 

HUNTING  is  a  noble  Exercife  and 
Recreation,  not  only  commendable  for 
Princes  and  great  Perfons,  but  alfo  for 
Gentlemen;  there  being  nothing  that 
does  more  recreate  the  Mind,  ftrength- 
en  the  Limbs,  whet  the  Stomach,  and 
chear  up  the  Spirits;  fo  that  it  has  me¬ 
rited  the  Efleem  of-  all  Ages  and  Nati¬ 
ons,  how  barbarous  foever  they  might- 
other  wife  have  been. 

HUNTING  THE  FOIL;  by 
this  is  meant  the  Chace’s  going  off, 
and  coming  on  again,  traverling  the 
fame  Ground,  to  deceive  the  Hounds  or 
Beagles. 

HUNTING-HORSE;  in  the 
choice  of  a  Horfe  for  hunting,  let  his 
fhape  be  generally  ftrong,  and  well  knit 
together,  making  equal  Proportions; 
for  as  unequal  Shapes  ihew  Weaknefs, 
fo  equal  fhapes  denote  Strength  and 
Durance;  thofe  called  unequal,  are  a 
great  Head  and  a  fmallNeck,  a  bigBo- 
idy  and  a  thin  Buttock,  a  large  Limb  to 
a  little  Foot,  &c.  Whereas,  he  fhould 
have  a  large,  and  Jean  Head,  wide  No- 
Hrffs,  open  Chauld,  a  big  Weafand,  and 
the  Wind-pipe  ffraight:  But  farther,  a 
Horfe  defign’d  for  hunting  fhould  be 
vigorous  and  full  of  Mettle,  yet  not  fi¬ 
ery  ;  he  fhould  gallop  upon  his  Haunches, 
and  graze  but  lightly  on  the  Ground  with 
his  Feet;  that  is,  he  fhould  go  fmooth, 
and  not  raife  his  Fore-feet  too  high: 
His  Head  and  Neck  ought  to  be  high 
and  well  placed,  without  refting  too 
much  upon  the  Snaffle ;  he  fhould  alfo 
give  a  little  Snort  with  his  Noftrils, 
each  Stroke  he  makes,  which  is  a  to¬ 
ken  of  a  good  Wind.  To  order  him 
after  the  beft  manner;  while  he  is  at 
a-eft,  let  him  have  all  thequietnefs  that 
may  be;  let  him  have  much  Meat, 
anuch  Litter,  much  Drefling,  and 
Water  ever  by  him,  and  let  him  fleep 
as  long  as  he  pleafes :  Keep  him  to 
dung  rather  foi't  than  hard/  and  look 
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that  it  be  well  colour’d  and  bright;  for 
darknefs  fhews  Greafe  and  rednefs  in¬ 
ward  Heat.  After  his  ufual  Scowrings, 
let  him  have  Exercife,  and  Mafhes  of 
fweet  Malt;  or  let  Bread  of  clean  Beans, 
or  Beans  and  Wheat  mixed  together, 
be  his  beft  Food,  and  Beans  and  Oats 
the  raoft  ordinary"  But  Sir  Robert 
Cbarnock’s  Method  of  hunting  in  Buck- 
feafbn,  was  never  to  take  his  Horfe 
up  into  the  Stable  during  the  Seafon, 
but  hunted  him  upon  Grafs,  only  al¬ 
lowing  as  many  Oats  as  he  could  well 
eat;  This  he  approv’d  of  as  a  very  good 
Way,  by  reafon  if  there  be  any  molten 
Greafe  within  him,  which  violent 
hunting  may  raife  up,  this  going  to 
Grafs  will  purge  it  out;  fo  that  he  has 
rid  his  horfe  3  days  in  the  Week  du¬ 
ring  the  Seafon,  and  never  found  any 
hurt  but  rather  good  by  it ;  but  care 
muft  be  had  to  turn  the  Horfe  out  ve¬ 
ry  cool. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  is 
an  Inland-County,  but  of  no  great  E- 
tent,  being  bounded  Eaftward  by  Cam¬ 
bridge/hire,  Weftward  by  Northampton- 
(hire ,  on  the  North  by  Lincolnjlrire,  and 
on  the  South  by  Bedfordjhire.  It  reach¬ 
es  22  Miles  in  Length  from  North  to 
South,  and  18  in  Breadth  from  Eaft  to 
Weft ;  in  which  compafs  of  Ground  it 
contains  240000  Acres,  and  about  8220 
Houfes;  the  whole  is  divided  into  4 
Hundreds,  wherein  are  79  Parilhes, 
and  but  6  Market-Towns;  of  which 
the  County-Town  only  is  priviledged  to 
fend  2  Members  to  Parliament.  This 
County  was  heretofore  very  woody,  and 
reputed  an  excellent  Foreft  to  hunt  in, 
from  whence  it  had  its  Name;  but 
being  disforefted  in  the  Reign  of  Hen.  II. 
it  is  now  become  a  very  open  Country. 
The  North-Eaft  Parts  of  it  are  fenny, 
but  yield  plenty  of  Grafs,  the  reft  is 
very  pleafant,  fruitful  of  Corn,  and  ri¬ 
ling  up  into  fmall  Hills.  The  Oufe  is 
the  principal  River.  'Tis  faid  that  the 
lVhittlefmeery  and  fome  other  Meers  near 
it  in  this  Shire,  do  fometimes,  in  calm 
and  fair  Weather,  fuddenly  rife  in  a 
tempeftuous  manner  with  Water- 
quakes  ;  and  that  thoi*  the  Natives, 
who  live  near  thofe  Places  are  health- 
■  '  ;  .  fui 
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ful  and  long-liv’d,  yet  Strangers  are  fub- 
jedt  to  much  Sicknefs. 

HURDLES,  (in  Husbandry)  certain 
Frames  made  either  of  fpleeted  Tim¬ 
ber,  or  of  Hazle-rods  wattied  together  ; 
to  ferve  for  Gates  in  Inclofures,  or  to 
make  Sheepfolds.  &c. 

HURDS  or  HARDS  o/  Flax  or 
Hemp ,  the  coarfer  Parts  feparated  in 
the  Dreffmgs  of  it,  from  the  Tear  or 
fine  Stuff. 

HU R  LE,  the  Hair  of  Flax,  which 
is  either  fine  or  wound. 

HURL  E-B  O  N  E  in  a  Horfe,  is  a- 
bout  the  midft  of  the  Buttock,  and 
very  apt  to  go  out  of  the  Socket  with 
a  flip  or  ftrain.  To  cure  this  Malady 
take  an  equal  Quantity  of  the  Oil  of 
Turpentine  and  Strong-beer ,  fhake  them 
very  well  in  a  Glafs-vial,  and  anoint  the 
grieved  Part  therewith,  as  alio  the 
brawn  on  the  infideof  his  Thigh  down 
to  his  Gambrels;  ftrikeitin  very  well, 
by  holding  a  red-hot  Fire-fhovel  before 
it  during  the  Operation,  and  work  the 
Bone  at  the  fame  time  in  gently  with 
your  hand,  to  bring  it  to  its  right 
place  again.  That  done,  tye  your 
Horfe  up  to  the  Rack-Haves  for  about 
half  an  hour,  to  prevent  his  biting  of 
it  with  his  Teeth;  and  while  he  Hands 
in  the  Stable,  put  a  Wedge  of  Wood 
about  the  breadth  of  a  Sixpence  between 
his  Toe,  and  his  Shoe;  but  when  you 
ride  him,  it  muff  be  taken  out,  and 
put  in  again,  when  come  back :  Or  af¬ 
ter  you  have  once  anointed  the  Horfe 
with  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Beer,  and 
put  his  Bone  into  its  right  place  again; 
a  Charge  made  of  Oxycrocium  and  Pa - 
racelfus  maybe  clapt  to  the  part,  which 
will  Hrengthen  it  fo  much,  that  it  will 
keep  it  from  flipping  out  of  its  place 
again.  But  the  moft  fpeedy,  beft  and 
moff  certain  Cure,  is,  though  it  a  little 
disfigure  the  Horfe,  to  pin  him,  the 
Manner  of  performing  which,  every 
Smith  either  does  or  ought  to  know. 

H  U  R  L  E  R  S,  a  fquare  fet  of 
Stones  in  Cornwall ,  { o  called  from  an 
odd  Opinion  advanc’d  by  the  common 
People,  That  fchcy  are  fo  many  Men 
chang’d  into  Stones,  for  profaning  the 
Sabbath-day  by  Hurling  the  Fall,  an 
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Exercile  for  which  they  have  been  al¬ 
ways  famous. 

HUSK,  is  that  which  a  Flower 
grows  out  of;  whereof  there  are  feve- 
ral,  as  a  bulbous  or  round  Husk ,  a  Bot- 
tl e-husk,  a  Middle-husk,  and  a  Foot- 
husk. 

HUT,  a  fmall  Cottage  or  Hovel. 

HUTCH,  a  Veffel  or  particular 
place  to  lay  Grain  in;  Alfo  a  kind  of 
hollow  Trap,  for  the  taking  of  Weefeis 
or  other  Vermin  alive. 

H  U  X I  N  G  of  the  Pike ;  a  particu¬ 
lar  Method  for  the  catching  of  this 
fort  of  Fifh,  that  is  very  agreeable  ; 
For  this  purpofe  take  50  or  40  as  large 
bladders  as  can  be  got;  blow  them  up, 
and  tye  them  clofe  and  ffrong,  then  at 
the  mouth  of  each  rye  a  Line,  longer 
or  fhorter,  according  to  the  Depth  of 
the  Water,  at  the  end  of  the  Line,  fall¬ 
en  an  Armed-hook  artificially  baited, 
and  put  them  into  the  Water  with  the 
Advantage  of  the  Wind,  that  they  may 
gently  move  up  and  down  the  Pond: 
Now  when  one  Mafter-Pike  has  flruck 
himfelf,  ’tisa  moft  pleafantDiverfion  to 
lee  him  bounce  about  in  tne  Water  with, 
a  Bladder  at  his  Tail;  at  la  ft,  when  you 
perceive  him  ,almoft  {pent,  take  him 
up.  See  Pike . 

HYDROCELE,  a  kind  of  Burft- 
nefs,  or  Swelling  of  the  outmoft  Skin 
of  the  Cods,  which  proceeds  from  a 
watery  humour.  For  this  Diftemper 
in  Horfes,  fee  Stones  and  Cods  [well’d. 

HYDRO  MEL,  Honey  diffolv’d 'in 
Water;  alfo  a  Drink  made  of  Water 
and  Honey  boifd  together;  Mead  or 
Metheglin.  In  order  to  prepare  s  fort 
of  this  Liquor.  *  Take  2  Gallons  of 
Spring-Water ,  and  boil  it  over  a  gentle 
Fire,]  keeping  it  fcummed  till  no  more 
will  arife;  then  put  in  a  pound  of  the 
beft.  Honey,  adding  a  little  Fennel  and 
Eye-bright ,  ty’d  up  in  a  Bundle,  and  fa 
let  all  feeth  till  a  3d  Part  be  confir¬ 
med:  Afterwards  fcum  the  Liquor  ve¬ 
ry  well,  ftrain  it,  thro1  a  fine  Cloth  or 
Sieve,  and  with  a  quarter  of  a  Pound 
of  Sugar-Candy,  beat  fine,  put  it  up 
in  a  Veflel,  which  is  to  be  kept  clofe 
flopped.  See  Metheglin . 

Cc  1 
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HYPERICUM,  St.  Jobn's-Wort, j 
an  excellent  Herb  for  Wounds  and  to 
provoke  Urine. 

HYPERICUM  FRUTEX,  a 
Shrub  yielding  Abundance  of  little  {len¬ 
der  Shoots,  which  in  May  are  very 
thick-fet  with  {mail  white  Bio  Ho  ms  3 
fo  that  the  Tree  teems  to  be  all  over 
hoary  with  Fro  O',  or  cover'd  with  Snow, 
'it  is  encreas'd  by  Suckers,  and  endures 
a  1  Strels  of  Weather. 

H  Y  S  S  O  P,  an  Herb  of  a  clean  ling 
Quality,  chiefly  us'd  in  Difeafes  of 
the  -Bread  and  LungS3  it  has  alfo  a  Fa¬ 
culty  to  comfort  and  ffrengthen,  and 
is  prevalent  againft  Melancholy  and 
Phlegm:  ’Tis  only  propagated  by  Slips; 
its  Tops  and  Flowers  reduced  to  Powder 
are  by  feme  refer ved  for  Strewings  up¬ 
on  the  colder  Sallet-herbs,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  no  ungrateful  Fragancy  thereto. 

MYTH  or  HITHE,  a  little  Port 
or  Haven  to  load  or  unload  Wares  at  3 
whence  JfJhieen-hyth,  Rother-hyth,  Lamb- 
by thy  &c. 
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T  A  C  I  N  T  H,  (in  Latin,  Hyacinthus )  a 
J  Violet  of  a  dark  Purple  Colour. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  other  forts  of 
Flowers  of  different  Colours  that  bear 
this  Name 3  the  chief  of  which  are  as 
follows,  viz.  1.  The  yellow  Mufcary, 
or  Musk-grape  Flower,  with  a  long  bul¬ 
bous  round  Root,  and  weak  Stalk, 
headed  with  many  Flowers  refembling 
little  Bottles,  of  a  fair  yellow  Colour, 
and  Muskifb  Scent.  2.  T he  M/b  colour¬ 
ed  Mufcary  like  the  laff'but  ieffer,  as 
fweet,  and  leaves  A  {]>  colour’d.  3.  The 
White  Mufcary,  whole  Flowers  are  of  a 
pale,  bleak,  white  Colour,  and  musky 
Smell.  4.  The  Fail -hair’d  branched  Ja¬ 
cinth,  with  broader  Leaves,  hollow, 
the  Stalk  half  a  yard  high,  and  branch¬ 
ed  on  every  fide  with  many  tufts  at 
the  ends,  of  a  dark  Murrey  Purple,  7. 
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The  fair  curl’d  Hair  Jacinth ,  whofe 
Flower  is  a  bufh  of  many  Branches, 
divided  into  divers  long  curled  Threads 
or  Hairs,  and  the  Flower  on  the  top  of 
a  bright  Murrey  Purple,  6.  The  great 
ftarry  Jacinth  of  Peru,  has  a  fhort  Stalk, 
with  many  blue  Flowers  at  the  top 
Star-like,  with  lome  few  blue  threads 
hung  with  yellow  Pendants,  Handing 
about  the  middle  head.  7.  The  great 
white  Harry  Jacinth  of  Peru,  lefs  than 
the  former,  Leaveslighter  green,  Flow¬ 
ers  white,  with  a  fhew  of  blufh  at  the 
bottom.  8.  The  buffi  Harry  Jacinth  is 
like  the  other,  only  the  Flower  of  a 
fine  purplifh  blufh-colour.  9. The  blue 
Lily-leav’d  Harry  Jacinth,  the  Roots 
of  which  are  like  that  of  the  white  Li¬ 
ly,  the  Stalk  a  foot  high,  bearing  ma¬ 
ny  Star-like  light  blue-colour’d  Flow¬ 
ers:  There  are  2  other  forts,  differing 
only  from  the  former,  in  that  I  is 
white  the  other  blufb,  but  they  do  not 
flower  till  May .  To."  The  Indian  Ja¬ 
cinth  is  another  fort  that  doth  not  put 
forth  Flowers  with  us  till  Augufl,  and 
grows  with  feveral  tali  Stalks.  The 
Roots  of  thefe  Jacinths  retain  their  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  therefore  not  to  be  kept, long 
out  of  the  Ground.  They  Hiould  be 
transplanted  in  Augujl,  except  the  In¬ 
dian  Jacinths,  that  are  yearly  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  April,-  the  Roots  carefully 
parted  without  breaking  the  great  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  thus  replanted  :  Some  rich 
Earth  muff  be  firff  kid  in  the  bottom 
of  a  Pot  3  then  putin  the  Root,  cover’d 
every  way  with  natural  frefh  Earth 
that  done,  fill  the  Pot  with  the  fame 
rank  Ear  1  li  5  make  an  hole  in  a  hot  Bed 
fomewhat  cooled,  to  put  the  Pot  in  to 
noun fh  the  Fibres,  and  do  not  water 
it  till  the  Root  fprings,  when  Jtis  to  be 
taken  out  and  plac’d  under  a  South- 
wall:  Houfe  it  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  All  the  Mufcaries,  except  the 
Afh-colour'd  ought  to  be  planted  in  a 
warm  place,  and  defended  in  Winter, 
the  j  eft  are  hardy. 

Some  other  forts  of  Jacinths  there 
are  which  yearly  lofe  their  Fibres  3  the 
moff  noted  whereof  are,  1.  The  Sky- 
colour’d  Grape-flower  coming  up  with 
3  green  Leaves,  Halks  a  foot  high, 

bear- 
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bearing  many  Flowers  like  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  sky-coloured,  and  of  a  fweet 
Scent.  2.  The  white  is  like  the  former, 
but  that  the  Leaves  are  green  and  the 
Flowers  white.  3.  The  branched, 
whofe  Flowers  grow  in  branches  along 
the  ftalk,  blue-colour’d.  4.  The  great 
oriental  Jacinth,  call’d  Zumbul  Indi,  co¬ 
ming  up  with  a  fpeckled  ftalk,  broad 
green-leaved,  long  blueifh  purple  Flow¬ 
ers,  opening  into  6  fmall  Leaves,  and 
turning  back  again  ;  the  Root  big, 
round,  covered  with  a  reddilh  purple 
Coat.  There  are  many  more  of  this 
kind.  y.  Th e^Celeflial  Jacinth,  sky- 
coloured,  often  coming  up  with  z  (talks, 
each  bearing  many  large  Flowers.  6. 
The  white  early  Jacinth .  7.  Fair  dou¬ 

ble  blue  Jacinth.  8.  Pure  white  double 
Oriental  Jacinth.  9.  Afh-colour  (tarry 
Jacinth.  10.  Common  blue  Harry  Ja¬ 
cinth- ■  11.  The  white  Itarry  Jacinth. 
12.  The  early  blue  (tarry  Jacinth ,  &c. 

The  Grape-flowers  are  in  Flower  in 
April ;  the  great  Oriental  Jacinth  be¬ 
times  in  March ;  the  white  and  purple 
early  j  the  Winter  Jacinth  in  January,  j 
or  the  beginning  ot  February,  the  other 
Oriental  Jacinths ,  both  (ingle  and  dou¬ 
ble,  'flower  in  the  end  of  March ,  and 
beginning  of  April ;  whereas  the  Afh- 
colour ’d  (tarry  Jacinth  flowers  as  the 
other  (tarry  Jacinths  do,  in  February 
and  beginning  of  March. 

They  all  iofe  theit  Fibres,  and  may 
be  removed  in  June  or  July ,  but  none 
of  them  except  the  Oriental  would  be 
kept  long  out  of  the  Ground.  .  They 
are  hardy  and  require  fmall  attendance. 
Mod  of  them  bear  Seeds,  which  being 
fown  in  September,  in  the  flame  man¬ 
ner  as  Tulips,  and  flo  directed,  will 
produce  new  Varieties.  The  chiefeft 
of  thefle  named  are  the  fair  double  blue, 
white  double  Oriental ;  the  Celeftial, ! 
white  and  blufh  (tarry  Jacinths ,  Sec. 

JACK,  a  well  known  Engine  to 
turn  a  Spit,  a  Horfe  or  wooden  Frame 
to  faw  Timber  upon,  an  Inftrument 
to  pull  off  a  pair  of  Boots;  a  fart  of 
great  Leathern  Pitcher  to  carry  Drink 
in,  a  kind  of  fmall  Bowl  that  flerves 
for  a  Mark  at  the  Exercifleof  Bowling. 
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In  Falconry,  Jack  is  the  Male  of  Birds 
of  Sport;  alfo  a  young  Pike,  a  Fifh. 

JACK,  by  the  Hedge,  or  Sauce  alone 
fin  Latin,  Alliaria)  an  Herb  that  grows 
wild  by  Hedge  (ides  and  under  Banks, 
with  a  broad  Leaf,  and  has  the  fmeU 
of  Garlick:  It  comforts  the  Stomach, 
digefting  Crudities  and  corrupt  Hu¬ 
mours  bred  therein:  It  is  alfo  eaten  as 
other  Sallet-herbs  are,  efpecially  by 
Country-People,  and  much  us’d  in 
Broth. 

|  A  C IC  in  -  a  Lanthorn,  or  WILL 
■with  a  Wifp,  a  certain  Meteor  or  clam¬ 
my  Vapour  in  the  Air,  which  reflects 
Light  in  the  Dark,  commonly  haunting 
Church-yards,  Fens  and  Privies,  as 
deeming  out  of  a  fat  Soil :  It  alfo  flies 
1  about  Rivers, Hedges, &c.  wherethere 
is  a  continual  flux  of  Air,  andleadsPer- 
flons  who  unwarily  follow  it,  quite  out 
of  the  way. 

JAGG  of  Hay.  See  Loaf  of  Hay. 

1 JANNOC  K,  a  kind  of  Oaten 
Bread  much  us’d  in  the  Northern  Parts 
of "  England :  It  is  leaven’d  flour,  and 
(hap’d round,  but  not  very  thick,  with 
a  Cap  on  the  top;  for  it  can  be  made 
no  otherwifle,  by  reaflon  of  its  being 
Oven’d  very  foft,  and  the  Sides  will 
fall  thinner  than  the  Middle.  , 

JANUARY;  tho’  this  be  a  cold 
and  naked  Month,  yet  ’tis  not  altoge¬ 
ther  unproductive,  and  many  th  ngs  are 
to  be  done  therein  with  reflpedt  to  the 
Field,  Orchard,  Olitory,  Garden,  <&c. 
For  the  Month  to  be  cold  is  fleafona- 
ble;  when  you  are  to  plough  up,  or 
fallow  the  Ground  intended  lor  Peafe, 
to  water  Meadows  and  Pafiures,  drain 
arable  Grounds,  where  Peafe,  Oats,  or 
Barley  is  to  be  Town  ;  to  rear  Calves, 
Pigs,  &c.  to  lay  Dung  on  heaps,  to 
carry  on  the  Land  in  frofly  Weather, 
and  to  Hedge  and  Ditch  on  Paftured- 
Land.  Now  Timber-trees  are  to  bd 
planted  in  any  Copfe  or  Hedge-wood, 
as  alfo  Quick-fets  ;  Coppices  and 
Hedge-rows  are  to  be  cut,  and  greater 
Trees  lopped  and  pruned;  Doves  fed, 
and  Dove-houies  repaired  ;  Ant-hiLs 
cut  away,  and  the  Holes  filled  up  in 
Meadow  and  Failure-Grounds,  Stones 

C  c  4  gather* 
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gathered,  &c.  Efpecially  care  fhould  f 
be  had  of  Ewsand  Lambs,  Calves  hou-  ( 
fed,  young  Cattel  Gelded  foon  after  ( 
they  are  fallen,  and  Oats  Lowed,  (fays  1 
old  Tujfsr )  if  you  have  of  the  beft  ;  a  i 
Weedy  Hop-garden  is  to  be  digged,  : 
Bee  hives  turned  up,  and  dext’roufly 
iprinkled  with  warm  and  fweet  Wort ;  i 
you  may  alfo  remove  Bees. 

With  refpedl  to  an  Orchard  and 
Kitchen-Garden,  the  Ground  is  to  be 
Trenched  and  made  ready  for  the  Spring, 
the  Soil  alfo  prepar'd  and  us’d  where 
there  is  occaiion  :  For  that  end,  plenti¬ 
ful  Provihon  is  to  be  made  of  Neats, 
Horfes,  and  Sheeps-dungefpecially,  that 
there  may  be  Lome  in  ftore  of  2.  Years 
laying  up  5  which  mu  ft  be  now  and 
then  ftirred,  and  opened  to  the  Air  ; 
and  laftly,  skreened,  to  be  referv’d  for 
ufe  in  Lome  hard  bottom’d  fhady  place, 
made  fo'mewhat  hollow,  that  the  Rain 
walk  not  away  its  Virtue,  and  wherein 
no  Weeds  muft  be  iuffered  to  grow  ; 
to  mingle  with  which,  as  occafton  re¬ 
quires,  feme  heaps  of  fweet  Under  Paf- 
ture  natural  Mould,  and  fine  Loam  tnuft 
be  alfo  provided.  Now  you  may  dig 
Borders,  and  as  yet  uncover  the  Roots 
of  Trees,  where  Ablaqueation  is  requi- 
fite  :  Quick-fets  are  to  be  planted,  and 
Fruit-trees  tranfplanted,  if  not  finifhed  : 
Vines  to  be  fet,  and  the  old  ones  begun 
to  be  pruned  ;  alfo,  the  Branches  of 
Orchard  Fruit-trees,  are  to  be  pruned, 
efpecially  the  long- planted  ones,  and  that 
towards  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon;  but 
for  fuch  as  are  newly  planted,  they 
need  not  be  disbranched  till  the  Sap  be¬ 
gins  to  ftir,  in  March ,  that  fo  the  W ound 
may  be  healed  with  the  fear  and  ftubb 
which  our  Frofts  do  frequently  leave, 
Diftin£tion  is  to  be  made  between  the 
bearing  Fruit-buds,  and  the  Leaf-buds ; 
the  former  being  always  fuller,  which 
muft  be  carefully  fpared,  and  what  is 
pruned  from  the  reft,  fhould  be  cut  off 
Banting  above  the  bud 'with  a  very 
fharp  Knife,  without  leaving  any  Rags. 
‘The  Wall  or  Paliiftdo-Trees,  are  to  be 
kept  from  mounting  too  haftily,  that 
they  may  form  beautiful  and  fpreading 
Branches,  fhap’d  like  a  Lady’s  Fan,  and 
dole  to  the  Ground  :  Take  the  Water. 
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(hoots quite  away,  which  are  thofe  that 
on  Standards  being  fhaded  and  dript  up¬ 
on,  remain  fmooth  and  naked  without 
buds ;  and  where  you  defire  Mural  Fruit- 
trees  fhould  fpread,  garnifh  and  bear, 
fmoothly  cut  off  the  next  unbearing 
Branch  :  But  forbear  pruning  Wall-fruit 
that  is, tender,  till  February ;  and  where 
Branches  are  fo  thick  and  intangled, 
that  they  gall  one  another,  or  exclude 
the  Sun  and  Air,  the  place  muft  be  thin¬ 
ned  atdiferetion;  Trees  cleared  of  Mofs, 
and  Cions  gathered  for  Grafts  before 
the  buds  fprout  :  About  the  latter  end 
of  the  Month,  graft  in  the  Stock,  al¬ 
ways  obferving  to  take  the  Cion  from, 
fome  goodly  and  plentiful-bearingTree; 
for  if  it  be  from  a  young  Tree  and  fuch 
as  have  not  yet  bore  any  Fruit,  tho’of 
ever  fo  excellent  a  kind,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  Grafts  produce 
any  confiderable  Fruit.  Now  alfo  ’tis 
feafonable  to  remove  Kernel-ftocks  to 
more  commodious  diftances  in  the  Nur- 
fery,  cutting  off  the  Tap-Root ;  and  in 
over-wet  or  hard  Weather,  cleanfe, 
mend,  fharpen,  and  prepare  your  Gar¬ 
den- Toofs. 

Hot-beds  may  be  made  to  fow  for¬ 
ward  Cucumbers  and  Sallet-herbs  in, 
towards  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Month  ;  ufually  for  Musk-melons  and 
Cucumbers,  as  alfo  Mufhrooms ;  Af- 
paragus  may  be  heated  or  forced ;  in 
like  manner  heat  your  Beds  of  Sorrel, 
Patience,  Borage,  &c.  raife  Jacinths, 
NarcifTus5*  of  Canflantinople,  fome  Tu¬ 
lips,  fee.  upon  Hot-beds  :  With  bands 
of  Straw  tie  up  the  top  of  the  Leaves 
of  long  Lettice,  which  have  not  cab¬ 
baged,  to  make  them  do  it;  or  at  leaft 
to  whiten  them  when  they  are  grown 
big  enough  for  it ;  pull  down  the  Hot¬ 
beds  of  the  preceding  year,  to  take  the 
rotten  Dung  that  compos’d  them  and 
lay  it  upon  thofe  Grounds  you  are  dif- 
pofed  to  improve  :  Set  Beans,  Peafe, 
&c.  fow  alfo,  if  you  pleafe,  for  early 
.  Colliftowers  ;  raife  Straw-berries  upon 
Hot-beds,  to  have  them  ripe  in  April 
or  May  ;  dung  Fig-trees,  in  order  to 
have  early  Figs  ;  and  in  order  to  warm 
or  force  this  Tree,  fome  muft  be  put 
into  Boses  or  Cafes,  for  which  an  Hot¬ 
bed 
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bed  is  made  in  this  Month,  and  the  box¬ 
es  placed  therein  ;  when  fquare  Glafs- 
frames  are  to  be  got  about  6  or  7  foot 
high,  which  muft  be  applied  againft  a 
Wall  expofed  to  a  Southern  Afpe£f, 
whereby  the  Dung  in  the  Hot-bed  work¬ 
ing  into  a  heat,  warms  the  Earth  in 
the  Box,  and  fo  makes  the  Fig-tree 
fprout  .*  The  Bed  is  to  be  put  into  a 
ferment  where  there  is  occafion,  and 
great  care  muft  be  taken  to  cover thofe 
Glafs- frames  clofe,  that  no  cold  may  get 
within  them. 

An  Hot-bed  of  Parfley  may  be  fown 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Month,  to  fup- 
ply  us  with  frefh  in  the  Spring-time. 
"Tis  not  to  be  pafied  over  here,  that 
branches  or  flips  of  Vines,  Goofe  ber¬ 
ries,  and  Currant-bufhes,  may  be  now 
laid  to  take  root,  which  they’ll  do, 
with  only  covering  them  in  the  middle 
with  Earth  f  or  6  inches  high  j  that 
Trees  are  to  be  circumpofed,  by  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  Baskets,  Pots,  and  Boxes, 
or  Cafes  j  and  the  bulbous  Roots  of 
Tuberofe's  Jonquils,  Narcijfus  of  Con/lan- 
tinople ,  &c.  potted  5  which  Pots  fhould 
be  put  into  Hot-beds,  that  are  carefully 
covered  with  Glafs-frames,  Bells,  Straw- 
skreens,  &c. 

Lettices  for  replanting,  are  {own  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  Month  j  and  ro  have 
fome  little  fine  ones  for  Salleting,  fome 
of  the  bright  curled  maybe  fown  under 
Bells,  for  which  you  muft  ftay  till  it 
has  fhot  forth  2  Leaves  before  it  be  ga¬ 
thered  ;  the  Seeds  are  to  be  fown  thin, 
that  the  Plants  may  grow  tall,  and  if 
they  come  up  too  thick,  they  muft  be 
thinned  j  under  Bells  alfo,  in  order  to 
replanting  again,  are  fown  Borage,  Bug- 
lofs,  and  Orrach. 

The  products  that  may  be  had  from 
our  Gardens  in  this  Month,  by  means 
of  our  Stores  and  Confervatories,  are 
the  following  Apples,  viz.  The  Ken- 
tifh,  Ruflet,  Golden,  French,  Kirton, 
and  Holland-Pippin;  John- Apple,  Win¬ 
ter-Queening,  Marigold,  Harvey-Apple, 
Pome-water,  Pome-roy,  Golden  Dou- 
cet.  Apis,  Renneting,  Loves-Pear-main, 
Winter-Pear-main,  &c.  The  Pears  are 
the  Winter-Musk  that  bake  well,  Win- 
ter-Norwich  excellent  when  baked, 
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Winter-Bergamot,  W inter- Bon-Chreti- 
ens,  both  mural,  Vergaules,  the  great 
Surren,  &c.  and  beftdes,  fome  ordinary 
Grapes,  as  the  common  and  long  Muf- 
cat,  the  Chaffelas,  otc.  Every  body  may 
have  Artichokes,  all  forts  of  Roots,  as 
Beet-raves,  Carnots,  Parfaips,  common 
Salfifies,  or  Goats-beard,  Turneps,  &c. 
Spanijh  Cardoons,Chardsof  Artichokes, 
Celery,  and  Macedonian  Parfley,  or  Ali- 
fanders  whiten’d.  Fennel,  Annis,  and 
Endive  of  both  kinds,  and  Colliflowers} 
all  which  muft  have  been  brought  into 
the  Confervatory  in  the  2  laft  Months 
of  November  and  December  ;  befides 
which,  Pancaliersalfo,  Milan,  and  bright 
or  large-fided  Cabbages  may  be  had  ; 
which  laft  iort  are  not  carried  into  the 
Confervatory,  but  on  the  contrary,  muft 
beFroft-bitten  in  the  open  Air,  to  make 
them  tender  and  delicious.  By  the 
help  of  a  Confervatory  may  in  like 
manner  be  had  fome  Citruls  or  Pump¬ 
kins,  and  fome  Potirons  or  flatPompi- 
ons,  Onions,  Garlick,  and  Shallots,  with 
Leeks,  Cibouls,  Burnet,  Chervil,  Par¬ 
fley,  Wood-forrel,  a  good  reddifh-green 
Afparagus,  and  by  the  help  of  Hot-beds 
or  heated  Path-ways,  very  fine  Sorrel, 
as  well  of  the  round,  as  of  the  long 
fort,  and  little  Sallads  of  Lettice  to  cut 
with  their  furniture  of  Mint,  Tarragon, 
Garden-crefles,  tender  Chervil,  Parfley, 
Borage,  and  Buglofs.  Neither  by  the 
means  of  Hot-beds  can  we  be  deftitute 
of  fome  fmall  Radifhes,  if  the  Weather 
be  not  extremely  feverej  as  alfo  Mufh- 
rooms,  which  are  kept  carefully  co¬ 
vered  over  with  dry  Cow-dung  :  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Purflain,  Mulhrooms,  and 
Capuchin-Capers,  or  Nafturces,  all  Pick- 
led,  may  alfo  be  had  in  this  Month. 

Neither  is  the  Parterre  or  Flower- 
garden  to  be  wholly  negledfedj  where¬ 
in  Traps  are  to  be  fet  for  Vermin,  Spe¬ 
cially  in  Nurferies  of  Kernels  and  Stones, 
and  among  bulbous  Roots,  which  will 
now  be  in  danger ;  a  Pafte  made  of  Ho¬ 
ney,  wherein  green  Glafs  beaten  is 
mingled  together  with  Copperas,  is  al¬ 
fo  ufually  laid  near  their  haunts  ;  like- 
wife  deftroying  Sparrows  in  Barns,  Bul¬ 
lfinches,  Anemony-Roots  and  Ra- 
nuncula’s  are  to  be  planted  about  the 
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middle  of  the  Month,  without  the  trou-' 
ble  afterwards  of  covering  them,  &c. ' 
but  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  town 
in  September  and"  October  for  earlier, 
Flowers,  are  now  to  be  preferved  from  j 
too  great  and  continuing  Rains  and. 
Snow,  if  they  happen  *.  Your  Carnati-i 
ons  alfo,  and  fuch  Seeds  as  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  walked  out,  or  over-chil-| 
led  and  frozen,  muft  be  laid  under  fhel-i 
ter,  and  the  Snow  ftruck  olT,  where  it  j 
lies  too  heavy  j  for  it  certainly  rots  and 
burds  the  earlier-fet  Anemonies  and 
Ranunculus’s,  &c.  unlefs  planted  in 
Hot-beds.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Month,  Earth  up,  with  frefh  and  light 
Mould,  the  Roots  of  thofe  Auricula's, 
which  the  Frods  have  uncover’d,  fil¬ 
ling  up  the  chinks  about  the  fides  of 
the  Pots  where  the  chiefed  are  let,  but 
they  need  not  be  hog  fed. 

There  are  naturally  but  few  Flowers 
in  this  Month,  except  Laurel,  Thyme  and 
Snow-drops  }  but  by  the  help  at  Hot¬ 
beds  we  may  have  fingle  Anemonies, 
Winter- Na rcijjus ’ s ,  N arc  iff  us 5 s  of  Conflan- 
tinople,  Prim- roles,  LauruJUnus ,  or  wild 
Bay-tree,  Precope-Tulips,  and  fome  o- 
thers. 

To  JAPAN,  to  Varnifh  and  draw 
Figures  on  Wood  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Workmen  do,  who  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  Japan  ,  a  noted  Ifland  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  }  this  is  a  curious  Art, 
and  may  he  thus  performed  :  Take  a 
pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  very  well  De- 
phlegmated ,  i.  e.  cleared  from  its  Phlegm 
or  Water,  and  4  ounces  of  Cum  Lacca ; 
which  laid  you  mull  fiiTt  break  from 
the  Sticks  and  Rubbifh,  and  bruiting  it 
roughly  in  a  Mortar,  put  it  to  deep  in 
Spring-water,  ty’dupin  a  bag  of  coarfe 
Linen,  together  with  a  very  Email  bit 
of  Cafl'de-foRp  for  12  hours  :  That  done, 
rub  out  all  the  Tindbure,  to  which  add 
a  little  Allum,  and  referve  it  a-part,but 
didolve  the  Gum-lacc a  remaining  in  the 
Bag,  with  an  ounce  of  Sandarack.  Some 
add  as  much  Maflick  and  white  Amber 
difiilled  in  a  large  Matrafs  well  dopt  with 
the  Spirit  of  Wine  by  a  2  days  digefti- 
on,  frequently  ftirringit,  that  it  do  not 
Rick  to  the  Glafs  5  then  they  drain  and 
prefs  it  forth  into  a  lelfer  Vedel.  O- 
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thers,  after  the  firdinfufion  upon  the  Alli¬ 
es,  for  24  hours,  encreafe  the  heat,  and 
remove  the  Matrafs  to  the  Sand-bath, 
till  the  Liquor  begins  to  fimmer,  and 
when  the  upper  part  of* the  Matrafs 
grows  a  little  hot,  and  that  the  Gum- 
lacca  is  melted,  which  by  that  time 
commonly  is  }  they  drain  it  thro’  a 
Linen-cloth,  and  prefs  it  between  2 
dicks  into  the  Glafs,  to  be  kept  forufe; 
which  will  always  continue  in  a  good 
date,  it  well  dopped. 

Now  for  the  Operation  it  felf,  the 
Wood  that  you  would  Varnifh,  fhould 
be  very  clean,  fmooth,  and  without 
the  lead  crack  or  flaw}  and  in  cafe  there 
be  any,  they  mud  be  dopped  with  a 
Pade  made  of  Gum-Tr aga canth,  incor¬ 
porated  with  what  Colour  you  defignj 
then  cover  it  with  a  Layer  of  pure 
Varnifh,  tiil  it  be  fufHcientiy  drenched 
with  it  :  Afterwards  you  are  to  take  7 
times  the  quantity  of  Varnifh  as  you 
do  of  Colour,  and  bruife  it  in  a  Email 
earthen  Difb  glazed,  with  a  piece  of 
hard  Wood,  till  they  be  well  mingled  } 
apply  this  with  a  very  fine  and  full  Pen¬ 
cil,  do  it  over  again  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  even  to  3  times  fucceffive- 
ly  }  and  if  every  time  it  be  left  to  dry 
before  you  put  on  the  next,  it  will 
prove  the  better  :  Within  2  hours  after 
thefe  4  Layers,  or  fooner  if  you  pleafe, 
poiifh  it  with  Preftle  or  Dutch  Reeds, 
wet  or  dry}  and ’tis  no  great  matter  if 
in  doing  this,  you  fhould  chance  to  dif- 
cover  any  of  the  Wood,  fince  you  are 
to  pafs  it  over  4  or  y  times  as  above, 
and  if  it  be  not  yet  fmooth  enough, 
predie  it  again  with  the  Reeds,  but  ve¬ 
ry  tenderly  }  then  rub  it  fufHcientiy 
with  Tripoli,  and  a  little  Oil-Olive,  or 
V/ater,  Ladly,  cover  it  once  or  twice 
again  with  youf  Varnifh,  and  2  days 
after  poiifh  it  as  before  with  Tripoli,  and 
a  piece  of  Platters- Felt. 

As  to  the  Colours,  for  a  fair  Red, 

,  take  Spanijh  Vermilion,  with  a  quarter 
part  of  Venice  Lack  :  Black  requires 
j  Ivory  calcined  between  2  well  luted 
Crucibles,  which  being  ground  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  with  the  bed  and  greened  Copper¬ 
as,  and  fo  let  dry,  referve  for  ufe  :  For 
Blue,  take  Ultramarine,  and  only  twice 

as 
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as  much  Varnitln  as  of  Colour;  the  reft 
are  to  be  applied  like  the  Red,  except 
it  be  the  Green,  which  is  hard  to  make 
fair  and  lively,  and  therefore  feldo'm 
us’d.  Here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
Night -Japanning  is  done  with  3  or  4 
layers  with  the  Colours;  then  2  of  pure 
Varnifh  uncoloured,  made  by  the  for¬ 
mer  procefs,  without  the  Sandarack, 
that  is  only  mingled  and  us’d  for  Reds, 
which  fhould  be  done  with  a  fwift  and 
even  Stroke,  that  it  may  not  dry  be¬ 
fore  the  Venturine,  or  Gold-Wire  redu¬ 
ced  to  powder  is  fifted  on  it  :  Then 
you  are  to  cover  it  with  fo  many  Lay¬ 
ers  of  pure  Varnifh,  as  will  render  it 
like  polifhed  Glafs  ;  and  la  ft  of  all,  fur- 
bifh  it  with  Tripoli,  Oil,  and  the  Felt, 
as  before  directed.  , 

J  A  R  DO  N,  a  Swelling  on  the  out- 
fide  of  a  Horfe’s  Ham,  which  mounts 
almoft  as  high  as  the  Part  where  the 
VeJJigon  comes,  being  as  hard  as  the  Spa¬ 
vin,  and  as  much  or  more  to  be  feared. 
’Tis  not  very  common,  fo  that  few 
People  know  it,  tho’  it  be  as  painful  as 
the  Spavin,  and  makes  a  Horfe  halt  ; 
in  this  cafe  there  is  no  Remedy  but 
Firing,  which  does  not  always  fucceed. 
If  upon  the  Fore*  Anew  of  the  Leg  be¬ 
tween  the  Spavin  on  the  infide  and  the 
Jardon  without,  there  be  as  it  were  a 
Circle  which  joyns  them,  and  encom- 
pafles  the  Nerve  of  thelnilep,  the  Horfe 
is  fpoil’d,  and  ruin’d  paft  Recovery. 

J  A'R  R  of  Oil ,  an  earthen  Velfel 
containing  from  18  to  26  Gallons.  A 
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Jarr  of  green  Ginger,  is  about  1 00  Pounds 
weight. 

JAUNDERSor  JAUNDICE, 
a  Difeafe  occafioned  by  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  Gall,  and  fo  call’d  from  the 
Trench  Word  Jaune ,  i,  e.  Yellow,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  the  Skin  appear  of  that 
Colour.  Th Jaundice  in  Sheep ,  is  like- 
wife  known  by  the  Yellownefs  of  their 
Skins,  and  cured  by  giving  them  in¬ 
wardly  fome  flale  Humane  Urine. 

JAW-BONES  of  a  Horfe ,  fhould 
be  narrow  and  lean  ;  but  the  diftance 
between  them  and  the  Throat  large  and 
hollow,  that  he  may  the  better  place 
his  Head  :  If  the  Jaw-bone  be  too  fquare, 
that  is,  if  there  be  too  great  a  diftance 
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between  the  Eye  and  that  part  of  it 
which  touches  his  Neck,  it  is  not  only 
ugly  and  unfeemly,  but  even  hinders 
him  from  placing  his  Head  ;  And  it 
there  be  but  little  diftance  betwixt  the 
Jaw-bones  ;  then  as  foon  as  you  pull 
the  Bridle,  to  bring  his  Head  into  its 
moft  becoming  Pofture,  the  Bone  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  Neck  will  hinder  him  ; 
efpecially  if  he  alfo  have  a  fhort  and 
thick  Neck,  with  that  Imperfection. 

J  A  W-T  EETH.  See  Teeth  of  a 
Horfe. 

JAY  or  J  A  C  K-D  A  W,  a  chatter¬ 
ing  fubtil  Bird,  that  is  a  great  Devourer 
of  Beans,  Cherries  and  other  Garden- 
Fruits.  A  very  good  Method  to  catch 
them,  is  to  drive  a  Stake  into  the 
Ground,  about  4  foot  high  above  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  but  fo  picked  at 
top,  that  the  Jay  cannot  fettle  on  it ; 
within  a  Foot  of  which  a  hole  muft 
be  bored  thro',  3  quarters  of  an  Inch 
Diameter,  whereto  you  fhould  fit  a  Pin 
or  Stick  6  or  8  Inches  long  :  Then 
make  a  Loop  or  Springe  of  Florfe  hair 
fatten'd  to  a  Stick  or  Wand  of  Hafle, 
which’  may  be  enter’d  into  the  Stake, 
at  a  hole  near  the  Ground  ;  that  done, 
by  the  bending  of  the  Stick,  flip  the 
Horfe-hair  Loop  thro’  the  upper  holes, 
and  put  the  fhort  Stick  fo,  that  the  Jay 
when  he  comes,  finding  a  Refting-place 
to  ftand  conveniently  among  his  Food, 
perches  on  the  fhort  Stick,  which  by 
his  weight  immediately  falls,  and  gives 
the  Spring  the  advantage  of  holding  him 
by  the  Legs. 

ICE-PEAR,  f call’d  in  French  Vir- 
goleufe ,  Bujaleuf,  Chambret ,  &c.)  is  3 
or  4  inches  long,  and  2  or  3  in  thick- 
nefs  5  its  ftalk  fhort  and  bending,  the 
eye  pretty  great  and  hollow,  skin 
imooth  and  polifhed,  and  fometimes  co¬ 
loured,  green  on  the  Tree,  but  yellow 
when  it  ripens.  If  gathered  feafonably, 
’tis  one  of  the  beft  Fruits  ;  the  pulp  be¬ 
ing  tender  and  melting,  with  abundance 
of  fweet  fugared  Juice,  and  rich  Tafte; 
it  is  alfo  a  plentiful  increafer;  ripens  al¬ 
moft  as  foon  as  the  Bergamot,  and  holds 
good  from  November  to  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary  :  Its  agreeable  to  the  Eye,  and  does 
well  on  a  tree,  or  on  a  Quince-ftock. 
i  ICELAND 
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ICELAND  and  North-Sea  Ft  fiery  : 
The  Fifherman  has  a  Line  of  90  Fathom 
long,  or  more,  with  a  Lead  at  the  end 
of  it  called  a  Deep-fea-lead,  of  about  6 
or  7  pounds  weight,  to  link  it  j  above 
which  is  a  crofs-ftick,  termed  a  Chop- 
ftick,  with  2  Lines  and  Hooks  at  them, 
with  Baits  :  The  Cod-fifh  will  bite  at 
any  Bait,  either  Flefh  or  Fifh.  As  for 
the  curing  of  them  when  they  are  ha¬ 
led  on  board,  they  are  laid  upon  the 
Decks  in  the  Veil'd,  (or  it  may  be  on 
Boards  or  Tables)  one  Man  chops  or 
wrings  off  the  Head,  throwing  it  over¬ 
board,  and  enters  a  Knife  at  the  Navel ; 
then  he  cuts  it  up  to  the  Throat  and 
downwards,  taking  out  the  Guts,  Gar¬ 
bage,  and  Rows,  to  throw  away,  as  al¬ 
fo  the  .Livers  to  referve  in  Barrels  to 
make  Oil  of :  Another,  the  Splitter, 
takes  out  the  Back-bone,  and  lays  the 
Fifh  open  to  the  Tail  :  Then  they  fait 
them,  and  lay  them  Nape  and  Tail  in 
a  Bed  on  the  Deck,  as  fall  as  they  can 
difpatch  them.  The  manner  of  Salt¬ 
ing  is,  a  Man  has  a  fmall  Salting-platter 
that  may  hold  about  a  quart,  which  he 
difperfes  chiefly  on  the  middle  or  thick- 
eft  part  of  the  Fifh,  from  whence  it 
runs  off  on  the  Tail  or  thinneft  part  : 
And  when  one  Lay  is  done,  they  pile 
them  up  in  their  Holds,  and  proceed 
to  another,  making  in  the  middle  of 
the  Hold,  the  courfe  of  Fifh  higher  by 
2  foot  then  on  the  hides,  that  the  Pickle 
defcending,  may  fall  on  the  fldes. 

J  E  A  T,  a  kind  of  black,  light  and 
brittle  Stone,  is  otherwife  call’d  Black 
Ambcr>  which  being  rubbed  till  hot, 
will  draw  a  Straw  to  it,  as  the  Load- 
ftone  does  Iron.  A  fort  of  Jeat  pro¬ 
duc’d  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  England, 
is  reputed  the  beft  in  the  World. 

JENNY-WREN,  a  curious  fine 
Song-bird,  of  a  chearful  Nature ;  fo  that 
none  exceeds  him  in  his  manner  of 
Singing.  This  Bird  is  of  a  pretty  fpeck- 
jed  colour,  very  pleafant  to  the  Eye, 
and  when  he  fings,  cocks  up  his  Tail, 
throwing  out  his  Notes  with  much 
pleafure  and  fprightlinefs.  The  Hen 
breeds  twice  a  Yean  hrfb  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  April ,  and  makes  her  Neft 
with  dry  Mofs  and  Leaves  fo  artificial- 
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ly,  that  Yis  a  very  hard  matter  to  dif- 
cover  it,  as  being  among  Shrubs  and 
Hedges,  where  Ivy  grows*  very  thick. 
Some  build  in  old  Hovels  and  Barns, 
but  they  are .  fuch  as  ar&  not  us’d  to 
Hedges.  They  clofe  their  Neft  round, 
leaving  but  one  little  hole  to  go  in  and 
out  at,  and  will  lay  abundance  of  Eggs, 
fometimes  to  the  number  of  18  ;  nay, 
1 6  young  ones  have  been  taken  out  of 
one  Neft ;  which,  confideringhow  fmall 
the  Bird  is,  feems  very  ftrange.  Their 
2d  time  of  breeding  is  in  the  middle  of 
June ,  for  by  that  time  the  other  Neft 
will  be  brought  up,  and  drift  forthem- 
felves  ;  But- if  you  intend  to  keep  any 
of  them,  take  them  out  at  12  or  14 
days  old  from  the  Neft,  and  give  them 
Sheeps-heart  and  Egg  minced  very  fmall, 
taking  away  the  fat  and  the  finews,  or 
elfe  fome  of  a  Calf’s  or  Heifer’s-heart. 
They  are  to  be  fed  in  their  Nefts  very 
often  in  a  day,  giving  them  1  or  2 
Morfels  at  one  time,  and  no  more,  left 
they  fhould  caft  it  up  again,  by  receiv¬ 
ing  more  than  they  can  bear  or  digeft, 
and  fo  expire.  They  fhould  be  fed  with 
a  little  Stick,  at  the  end  whereof  take 
up  the  Meat  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
white  Pea,  and  when  you  perceive  them 
to  pick  it  up  from  the  Stick  themfelves, 
put  them  into  Cages  ;  afterwards  ha¬ 
ving  provided  a  Pan  or  2,  put  fome  of 
the  fame  Meat  therein,  and  alfo  about  the 
Jides  of  every  Cage,  to  entice  them  to 
eat  :  However,  you  muft  ftill  feed  them 
j  or  6  times  a  day  for  better  fecurity, 
left  they  fhould  negledt  themfelves  and 
dye,  when  all  your  trouble  is  almoft 
paft  :  As  foon  as  they  have  found  the 
way  to  feed  alone,  give  them  now  and 
then  fome  pafte ;  and' if  you  perceive 
them  to  eat  heartily,  and  like  it  very- 
well,  you  may  forbear  giving  them  any 
more  Heart.  Further,  you  muft  once 
in  2  or  3  Days  give  them  a  Spider  or 
2  ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  your  Bird 
fhould  learn  to  Whiftle  Tunes,  take  the 
pains  to  teach  him,  and  he’ll  anfwec 
your  expedition.  Now  for  thediftin- 
guifhing  of  Cocks  from  Hens,  when 
you  have  got  a  whole  Neft,  obferve 
which  are  the  browneft  Birds,  and  the 
largely  and  mark  them  ;  Alfo  take  no- 
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tice  of  their  Recording  j  for  fuch  of 
them  as  Record  to  themfelves  in  the 
Nell,  before  they  can  feed  themfelves, 
and  thofe  whofe  Throats  grow  big  as 
they  Record,  they  are  certainly  Cocks. 

J  E  R,  G  U  E  R,  an  Officer  at  the 
Cuftom-Houfe,  who  overfees  the  A6H- 
ons  and  Accounts  of  the  Waiters, 

JERSEY,  an  Ifiand  on  the  Coaft 
of  Normandy,  formerly  a  part  of  that 
Dukedom,  but  now  annexed  to  the 
County  of  Southampton  ;  this  an dGarn- 
fey,  being  all  that  is  left  to  the  Kings  of 
Great-Britain  of  their  vaft  Dominions 
in  Francs  ;  from  the  Shores  of  which 
it  lies  about  y  Miles  to  the  Weft,  and 
30  from  thofe  of  England  to  the  South. 
It  reaches  30  Miles  in  compafs,  and  is 
defended  by  Rocks  and  Quick-fands  : 
The  middle  Parts  are  Mountainous,  but 
the  Valleys  finely  water’d  with  pleafant 
Brooks,  and  planted  with  Fruit,  more 
efpecially  Apple-trees  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  The  Villages  are  thick-fet,  make 
1 2  Pariffies,  and  thrive  upon  the  Stock¬ 
ing  Manufactory. 

JERSEY,  the  fineft  Wool!  taken 
out  of  other  forts,  by  dreffing  it  with 
a  Jer  fey-comb  ,•  as  that  is  call’d  coarfe  and 
droffy  Wooll,  which  being  hairy  does  not 
come  fine,  and  is  left  or  what  has  been 
Combed. 

JERSEY-COMBER,  one  that 
drefies  the  fineft  Wooll  with  fuch  a 
Comb,  and  ufes  fome  particular  Terms 
in  the  way  of  his  Occupation.  As  1. 
Oiling  the  Wooll.  2.  .Ordering  the 
Fire,  which  is  to  make  a  Fire  of  Char 
coal  to  heat  the  Comb’s  Teeth.  3.  Heat¬ 
ing  the  laid  Teeth,  which  is  to  put  a 
gentle  heat  into  them.  4.  Woolling  the 
Comb,  to  put  Wooll  in  the  Teeth  of 
the  Comb.  y.  Combing  of  the  Wooll, 
to  pull  it  through  the  Teeth.  6.  Draw¬ 
ing  it  out,  to  ftrike  one  Comb’s  Teeth 
into  another,  thereby  to  draw  it  fine. 
7.  Cleanfing  the  Comb,  to  take  the 
coarfe  Wooll  remaining  out  of  the 
Comb’s  Teeth.  8.  Weighing  the  Jer- 
fey ,  to  put  it  in  Pounds,  or  half  Pounds. 
5?.  Roiling  it  up  either  in  Hanks  or 
Balls. 

JERSE  Y- W  H  E  E  U  or  Double 
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Spool-wheel,  by  which  Jerfey  is  [fpun, 
has  a  treadle  or  foot-tread,  by  which 
the  Wheel  is  turned  about,  fo  that  an 
ingenious  Spinner  may  work  with  both 
hands,  and  do  as  much  in  1  day,  as  a- 
nother  with  a  fingle  Wheel  can  do  al- 
moft  in  2.  Now  the  fingle  Jerfey-Wheel 
does  not  differ  in  any  refpeft  from  that 
called  the  City-Wheel »  (which  fee  under 
that  Head )  except  Diftaff  and  Treadle, 
which  are  turned  to  a  Jerfey-D\l\zf$,  and 
an  Inftrument  to  turn  the  Wheel  with 
the  Foot  ;  if  the  Spinner  pleafe  to  ufe 
it  ;  The  parts  of  the  Jerfey -lyifaff,  are, 
1.  The  Shank  by  which  it  is  fet  in  the 
over-ciofs  that  is  fixed  in  the  Diftaff, 
Body,  or  Stand.  2.  The  Bowl  on  which 
the  Ball  of  Jerfey  lies.  3.  The  6  Pillars 
that  keep  the  Jerfey  from  running  off, 
the  Bowl  being  fix’d  in  it.  4.  The  Lea¬ 
ther  on  the  Bowl-fide,  thro*  which  the 
Jerfey  is  drawn  to  Spin;  y.  For  the 
Wheel  to  turn  with  the  Foot,  there  is 
the  Treadle  on  which  the  Foot  is  fet. 
6.  The  Treadle- Staff  that  drives  from 
the  end  of  the  Treadle  to  the  Axle-Tree 
of  the  Wheel.  7.  The  Treadle  Axle- 
Tree,  that  has  an  Iron-Button  on  the 
farther  end,  on  which  the  Staff  hangs. 

JERUS  A  LEM-ART  I  CHOKES, 
are  Plants  increas’d  *by  fmall  oft'  fets, 
and  by  quartering  the  Roots,  by  which 
means  they  will  make  a  plentiful  inr 
creafe  in  a  fmall  fpot  of  Ground. 

JERUSALEM  CROSS,  call’d 
alfo  Knights  or  Scarlet  Crofs,  or  Flow¬ 
er  of  Conftantinople .  It  is  rais’d  and 
cultivated  like  the  Lychnis ,  of  which  it 
is  a  Species.  It  will  flourifti  in  any 
foil  that  is  fubftantial,  but  loves  the 
Sun. 

JESSAMIN  or  JASMIN,  a 
Shrub,  the  Flowers  of  which  are  of  a 
delicate  fweet  fmell,  and  chiefly  us’d  to 
perfume  Gloves,  to  make  JeiTamin-but- 
ter,  Of  this  Plant  there  are  feve* 

ral  forts  j  1.  The  White  Jejfamin,  which 
has  divers  flexible  Branches  proceeding 
from  the  bigger  Boughs  that  fpring 
from  the  Root  again,  at  the  end  of 
which  young  Branches  come  forth  le~ 
veral  Flowers  together  in  a  Tuft,  open¬ 
ing  into  hue  white-pointed  Leaves  of  a 

ftrong 
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fjrong  fweet  fcent,  which  fall  away 
with  us  without  Seeding.  2.  TheC<#- 
talonian  or  Spani/h  JeJfamin,  that  is  not 
fo  high  as  the  other  but  now  deferib’d ; 
yet  bigger  in  Branches  and  Leaves  as 
well  as  Flowers,  which  are  white  when 
open’d,  with  blufh  Edges  and  fweeter 
than  the  former.  3.  The  double  Spani/h 
^effamin,  whofe  Flowers  are  white  like 
the  firft,  but  larger  and  douole,  coiflift- 
ing  of  2  rows  of  Leaves  that  ate  js 
fweet  as  the  others.  4’  The  yellow  JeJ- 
jfa min,  which  upon  long  StalK.s,  beai  s 
Email,  long,  hollow  Flowers,  that  end 
in  y,  fometimes  6  yellow  Leaves,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  black  {Fining  Berries, 
y.  The  Indian  Scarlet  Jeffatrlm,  the 
Branches  of  which  are  fo  flexible,  ^as 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  up,  without  the 
Help  of  fomething  to  fupport  them  : 
The  Flower  a  ifliie  out  many  together 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  be¬ 
ing  long  like  Fox-gloves,  and  opening 
at  the  end  into  y  fait  broad  Leaves, 
with  a  Style  in  the  middle  of  a  Saifiron 

folour.  „  „  .  , 

Teflamins  flower  from  July  to  the 

middle  of  Augufi.  The  firft  white  and 
common  Yellow,  being  hardy  and  ca¬ 
pable  to  endure  our  Winter-cold,  are 
encreas’d  by  Suckers  :  But  the  Indian 
Scarlet  and  Spanijh  yellow  muft  be  fet 
in  Boxes  or  Pots,  that  they  may  be 
houfed  in  Winter,  and  are  ufually  en- 
creafed  by  being  grafted  late  in  the 
Spring  on  the  common  white  jafmin, 
by  Approach;  but  they  may  be  alio  pro- 
,  pagated  by  Layers  or  Suckers. 

JESSES,  Ribbons  that  hang  down 
from  Garlands  or  Crowns  :  In  Falconry 
{Fort  Straps  of  Leather  hften  d  to  a 
Hawk's  Leg’s,  and  fotothe  Vervels. 

JEW  S-EARS,  a  kind  of  Mufh- 
rQpm  or  Spungy  SnbftanCQ  that  grows 
about  the  Rocfi  of  the  Elder-tree. 

IGNIS  FATUUS,  an  Exhalati¬ 
on  or  fiery  Vapour,  commonly  call’d 
Will  with  a  Wfp ,  which  appears  in  the 
Night,  and  often  caufes  People  to  wan¬ 
der  out  of  the  Way  :  Thefe  Vapours 
rife  at  fbme  times  of  the  Year,  in  un¬ 
certain  Places,  efpecially  in  low  Marfhy 
Grounds,  and  are  taken  to  be  Prefages 
of  fliltry  Heat  in  Summer,  or  ot  wet 
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Weather  in  Winter.  See  Jack  in  a  Lan - 
thorn. 

ILEX  Major  Glandifera,  or  Great 
Scarlet  Oak,  or  Holm-Oak ,  thrives  well 
in  England,  as  appears  by  a  goodly  Tree 
of  it  formerly  in  the  Privy  Garden  at 
White-Hall,  which  was  above  80  Years 
Growth  — There’s  hardly  any  Tree  more 
familiarly  raifed  from  the  Acorn,  if  we 
could  have  them  found  and  well  put  up 
in  Earth,  or  Sand  .  The  Spaniards  have 
a  fort  they  call  Enzina,  which  bears 
Acorns  or  Berries,  and  have  profitable 
Woods  and  Plantations  of ’em.  There 
Wood  being  very  hard  and  durable,  is 
very  ufeful  for  Stocks  of  Tools,  Mal¬ 
let-heads,  Mall-balls,  Chairs,  Axle-Trees, 
Wedges,  ‘Beetles,  Pins,  and  above  all  for 
Pallifadoes  to  Fortifications.  It  is  good 
Fuel,  and  affords  a  lafting  Charcoal. 
From  the  Berries  of  the  firft  is  extract¬ 
ed,  the  Painter’s  Lac,  as  alfo  the  noble 
Confection  call’d  Alkermes  :  Their  A- 
corns  are  good  Food,  being  little  infe- 
r-iour  to  the  Chefnut;  and  ’tis  fuppos’d 
they  were  the  Food  of  the  Golden  Age. 
The  Wood  of  Enzina ,  when  old  is  cu~ 
rioufly  Cnambletted  as  if  it  were  paint¬ 
ed.  The  Kermes- Tree  does  not  always 
produce  the  Coccum  or  Grain  but  near 
the  Sea,  and  where  ’tis  very  hot,  nor 
when  once  it  comes  to  bear  Acorns ;  and 
therefore  People  frequently  burn  down 
the  oldTrees,that  they  may  put  forth  frefh 
Branches,  upon  whichtheyfind  them. 

IMBARGO.  See  Embargo. 

IMMUNITY,  Exemption  or  Free¬ 
dom  from  Office,  Duty  or  Charge  ;  Li¬ 
berty,  Privilege. 

I  M  P  I  N  ;  this  Term  in  Falconry 
fignifies  the  inferting  of  a  Feather  in 
the  Wing  of  a  Hawk,  in  the  place  of 
one  that  is  broke,  and  ’tis  done  feveral 
ways  :  For  large  Hawks,  whentheFea- 
ther  is  broke  within  a  Finger’s  breadth 
of  the  Quill,  you  muft  {hear  it  off  with 
a  pair  of  Scifiors,  that  it  may  not  cleave- 
farther  :  Then  having  a  Feather  like  it, 
cut  the  Quill  off,  and  force  it  together 
to  enter  the  broken  Quill,  anointing  it 
with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  before  it  is 
thruft  in,  orfome  kind  of  Cement  made 
for  the  Purpofe,  fo  that  it  may  be  as 
it  were,  grafted  pitoit;  and  that  it  may 
■'  1  "*  lia-v* 
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have  the  better  hold,  fallen  them  to¬ 
gether,  by  putting  the  point  of  afmall 
Feather  thro’  them,  as  it  were  a  Pin, 
for  which  a  hole  may  be  made  with 
a  Needle. 

But  if  a  Sarrel,  a  Flag,  or  Train- 
Feather  be  broke,  or  {hod,  fo  as  an 
imped  Feather  can  have  no  held,  then 
take  a  Juniper-flick,  or  fuch  Wood, 
and  make  a  fmali  Peg,  fo  as  to  enter 
the  Quill ;  that  done,  dip  one  end  of 
it  in  Glew,  or  Cement,  and  thrall  it 
into  the  broken  Quill,  placing  it  fo 
that  it  may  be  without  the  Quill,  and 
of  a  juft  fize  to  anfvver  the  length  of 
the  Feather  before  broken  :  Afterwards 
put  the  other  end  alfo  in  the  Glew  or 
Cement,  forcing  it  into  the  Quill  of 
the  Feather  that  you  have  got,  fo  clofe, 
as  that  one  Quill  touch  the  other  di¬ 
rectly.  Laftly,  fallen  and  clinch  both 
the  Quills  to  the  Juniper-Peg  with  a 
fmali  Feather,  as  aforefaid.  And  in 
cafe  the  Feathers  are  broken  above  the 
Quill,  towards  the  point  of  the  Fea¬ 
ther  2  or  3  Finger’s  breadth,  cut  it  off 
with  a  Pen-knife  hope-wife,  and  cut 
it  in  like  manner  as  you  did  the  other, 
fo  as  to  fit  well  and  clofe  together. 

TO  IMPORT  Goods ,  to  carry, 
convey,  or  bring  them  into  a  Port  or 
Harbour. 

IMP  ORTATION,  the  import¬ 
ing  or  bringing  in  of  Merchandizes 
from  foreign  Countries. 

IMPOST,  a  Tribute  or  Tax,  es¬ 
pecially  fuch  as  is  received  by  a  Prince 
or  State,  for  Goods  brought  into  any 
Harbour  from  other  Nations  ;  as  Cus¬ 
tom  is  properly  a  Duty  paid  for  Com¬ 
modities  {hipped  out  of  the  Land. 

IMPOSTUME,  an  unnatural 
Swelling  of  Humours  or  corrupt  Mat¬ 
ter  in  any  part  of  the  Body,  Impof- 
tumes  in  Horfes  come  feveral  Ways, 
fometimes  by  the  gathering  of  filthy 
Humours  in  any  Part  or  Member,  ma¬ 
king  it  fwell ;  which  grows  at  laft  to 
an  Inflammation,  and  breaks  out  in 
foul  mattery  and  running  Sores  that 
proceed  from  corrupt  Food,  or  badj 
Blood,  and  at  ftrft  are  very  hard  and 
fore  ;  whereof  there  are  z  forts,  hot 
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and  cold.  Sometimes  they  are  occa» 
iioned  by  a  Blow  upon  the  Ears,  or 
bruife  by  an  hempen  Halter  ;  or  by 
Cold  taken  in  the  Plead,  which  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Body,  make  their  paffag e 
thro’  the  Ears  :  It  is  known  by  much 
Burning,  and  the  Horfe’s  Unwilling- 
nefs  to  be  handled  about  the  Part. 

There  are  many  Things  good  for 
this  Diftemper,  and  particularly  for 
the  ripening  of  Impoftumes.  i.  Take 
Mallow  Roots  and  white  Lily  Roots,  of 
each  an  equal  Quantity  ;  bruife  them, 
and  add Hogs-greafe,  and  Linfeed  Meal9 
which  boil  till  they  be  foft,  and  Plai- 
fter-wife,  apply  it  to  the  Grief ;  this 
will  ripen,  break  and  heal  it.  2.  O- 
thers  dry  Southern-wood  to  Powder, 
with  Barley-Meal,  and  the  Yolk  of  an 
Egg,  make  it  into  a  Salve,  and  lay  it 
to  the  Impoflume.  3.  Some  take  of 
Wheat-Bran,  2  handfuls  and  a  quartr 
of  Wine,  Ale,  or  Beer,  thicken’d  with 
half  a  pound  of  Hogs-greafe ,  and  boi¬ 
led  together,  till  the  Liquor  be  quit© 
confumed;  which  they  apply  hot  to 
the  place,  and  renew  it  daily  till  it 
break,  or  be  fo  foft  as  that  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  maybe  let  forth  with  a  cold  Iron ; 
Then  they  tent  it  with  Flax  dipt  in  a 
Salve  made  of  Turpentine  and  Hogs- 
greafe  a  like  quantity,  and  much  great¬ 
er  of  Rofm  and  Wax  melted  together : 
This  is  for  ripening  Inflammations, 
if  they  grow  under  the  Ca  wl  of  a  Horfe ; 
but  for  any  other  part  of  the  Body: 
“  take  4  Quarts  of  the  Grounds  of  a 
“  Beer-barrel,  of  Smallage ,  Venny- 
“  royal ,  Winter-Savoury ,  Comfrey  and 
“  Rue,  with  the  Leaves  and  Berries  of 
“  Mi  file  toe,  of  each  2  handfuls  3  chop 
“  them  fmali,  and  put  them  to  the. 
“  Grounds,  with  a  pound  of  Sheep’s 
“  Sewet  or  Deer’s  Sewet  tried,  and  3 
“  or  4  handfuls  of  Rye,  or  Wheat- 
“  Bran,  as  much  as  will  ferve  to  boil 
it  to  a  Pojultifs,  which  being  laid  011 
the  fwell’d  Part  will  ripen  it,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  Cure.  4.  For  Impofumated- 
Ears,  there  are  many  proper  Receipts, 
j  but  particularly  “take  1  fpoonful  of 
“  Pepper  beat,  and  fearced,  with  tried 
“  tfogs-grea/e,'  the  juice  of  Rue  and 

“  White- 
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<«  White-wine  Vinegar ,  2  Spoonfuls; 
«  then  take  either  black  Wool),  fine 
Lint,  Flax  or  Hurds;  dip  it  therein,  and 
fo  Hop  both  his  Ears  with  it;  that  done, 
flitch  them  up  that  none  get  forth, 
renewing  it  once  in  i  Days,  ’till  the 
Swelling  be  quite  gone.  If  the  Grief 
be  in  any  other  Fart  of  the  Body,  then 
with  this  Ointment  anoint  the  Part 
once  or  twice  a  Day  till  it  difappear. 
But  if  the  Swelling  be  near  the  Cods, 
or  privy  Parts,  let  the  Place  be  well 
bathed  with  cold  Water,  and  after  ’tis 
made  dry  again  with  a  Cloth,  anoint 
it  with  the  faid  Ointment,  every  Day 
once  or  twice;  it  will  prove  an  effec¬ 
tual  Remedy. 

As  this  is  alfo  a  Diftemper  in  Hogs 
under  their  Throats,  when  they  are 
foft  lance  them,  and  let  out  the  Mat¬ 
ter;  that  done,  heal  the  fore  with  Tar 
and  Butter :  But  if  they  be  not  foft, 
let  the  Swine  Blood  under  the  Tongue, 
and  rub  all  his  Mouth,  Chaps,  and 
Groin  with  Wheat-Meal  and  Salt,  and 
the  Impofthume  will  be  cur’d. 

INCH,  a  known  Meafure,  the  nth 
part  of  a  Foot,  containing  the  fpace 
of  3  Barley-corns  in  length. 

INCH  OFCANDLE;  Goods 
are  fold  by  Inch  of  Candle,  when  a 
Merchant,  or  Company  of  Merchants, 
as  the  Eafi'lndia  Company,  or  the  like, 
having  a  Cargo  of  Foreign  Goods  ar¬ 
rived,  are  difpos’d  to  make  a  fpeedy 
'Sale  of  them,  in  which  cafe  notice  is 
ufually  given  upon  Exchange  by  Wri¬ 
ting,  and  elfewhere,  when  the  Sale  is 
to  begin ;  againft  which  time  the  Goods 
are  divided  into  feveral  Parcels,  called 
Lots  ;  and  Papers  printed  of  the  quan- 
ty  of  each,  and  of  the  Conditions  of 
Sale,  as  that  none  fbould  bid  lefs  than 
a  certain  Sum  more  than  another  has 
bid  before,  t?c.  During  the  time  of 
bidding,  a  fmall  piece  about  an  Inch 
of  Wax-Candle  is  burning,  and  the 
laft  Bidder,  when  the  Candle  goes  out, 
has  the  Lot  or  Parcel  expofed  to  Sale : 
If  any  difference  arife,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  good  Lot,  that  4,  5,  or 
more  bid  together,  in  fuch  cafe  the 
Lot  is  put  up  again,  till  the  true  Buy- 
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er  can  be  difcovered  in  the  Judgment 
of  Standers-by,  appointed  for  that 
purpofe-,  which  Buyer  is  bound  to 
(land  to  the  Bargain,  and  to  take  the 
Lot  whether  good  or  bad,  at  the  rate 
he  bought  it,  by  being  the  laft  Bidder. 

INCLOSURES  of  Land .  See 
Enclofures. 

1NCORDING,  Burftncfs  in  a 
Horfe.  See  Rupture. 

INCUBUS,  or  Night-mare ,  ot 
Hag ,  is  a  light  Obftru&ion  of  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  Animal  Faculty,  caus’d 
by  a  thick  Cold,  and  crude  Vapour; 
which  happens  in  Sleep  in  the  night, 
and  opprefles  a  Perfon  fo  that  he  can 
neither  ftir  nor  fpeak.  The  Judgment 
is  not  loft,  but  only  ftupified.  Peo¬ 
ple  imagine  that  it  is  a  Spirit  or  Witch 
that  afflicfts  them.  It  happens  to  Per- 
fons  whofe  Spirits  are  clogg’d  with 
Study  or  Labour ;  or  that  fleep  on 
their  Backs,  or  eat  beyond  what  they 
have  power  of  Digeftion  to  concod, 
or  who  drink  to  excefs,  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  exercife,  and  from  many  other 
caufes. 

INFERNAL  STONE.  S ceCauflick. 

INFLAMMATION;  aBliftering 
Heat,  a  Tumour  Swelling,  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Flefh  and  Mufcles  fo  as 
to  caufe  Heat,  Rednefs,  Beating,  and 
Pain.  As  to  Inflammations  and  Pains 
in  the  Eyes  of  Horfes ,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  “  a  Charge  made  of  rot- 
“  ten  Apples,  or  of  frefh  found  Ap- 
“  pies  roafted  under  Allies,  (the  Seeds 
“  being  taken  out)  beat  in  a  Marble- 
“  Mortar,  and  fprinkled  with  Rofe- 
“  water.  For  the  fame  purpofe  you 
may  apply  by  wray  of  Poultice,  the 
“  Cruft  of  a  white  Loaf  hot  from  the 
V  Oven,  and  foaked  in  Cows-milk 
*•  or  Brandy ;  as  alfo  Plantain  and  Ce¬ 
landine,  wrapt  up  in  a  Clout  about 
the  Horfe’s  Poll,  leaving  holes  for  the 
two  Ears  and  the  found  Eye.  In  alt 
preparations  of  Medicines  for  the 
Eyes,  care  muft  be  had  to  avoid  fat  and 
oily  Ingredients,  becaufe  they  flick  to 
the  Part,  and  by  caufing  a  continual 
motion  of  the  Eye-lids,  inflame  the 
Heat.  For  the  cure  of  Inflammations 
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in  other  Parts  of  a  Horfe.  See  im- 

pojihume. 

INGEMINATED  FLOWERS, 
(among  Florifts)  are  when  i  Flower 
ftands  on,  or  naturally  grows  out  of 
another. 

I  NGO  T,  a  little  Wedge  or  Mafs 
of  Gold  or  Silver,  an  uncertain  quan¬ 
tity  of  Bullion. 

To  INGROSS.  See  to Engrofs. 

INK,  a  Liquor  to  write  with.  In 
Falconry ,  the  Neck  or  that  part  from 
the  Head  to  the  Body  of  any  Bird, 
that  the  Hawk  preys  upon?^ 

INLAND,  fituated  in  the  main 
Land  or  Heart  of  a  Country,  far  from 
the  Sea-coaft;  as  an  Inland  Province: 
Whence  Inland-Bills  in  Traffick,  fuch 
Bills  as  are  payable  in  the  fame  Land 
in  which  they  are  drawn.  An  Inland 
Tozvn  is  a  Town  feated  far  in  the  Land, 
to  which  no  Veffel  can  come  up:  An 
Inland-Trade ,  is  that  which  is  mana¬ 
ged  wholly  in  one  Country. 

INNINGS,  Lands  recovered 
from  the  Sea,  by  Draining  and  Bank¬ 
ing. 

ToINOCUL  ATE,  to  graft  in 
the  Bud ,  a  Term  in  Husbandry . 

INOCULATION,  the  A£  of 
Inoculating,  a  kind  of  Grafting,  when 
the  Bud  of  one  Fruit-tree  is  fet  into 
the  Stock  or  Branch  of  another,  fo  as 
to  make  different  forts  of  Fruit  grow 
on  the  fame  Tree;  and  this  may  be 
done  feveral  Ways;  But  we  {hall  only 
produce  a  concifeand  plain  Method  of 
Inoculating,  taken  out  of  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  j4rt  of  Gardening ,  8vo.  Cutoff 
a  vigorous  Shoot  from  a  Tree  you 
would  propagate  any  time  a  Month 
before,  or  a  Month  atter  Mtdfummer-, 
then  choofe  out  a  fmooth  place  in 
your  Stock  (which  (hould  not  be  of 
above  3  or  4  Years  growth)  making 
a  downright  flit  in  the  Bark  of  it  a 
little  above  an  Inch  long,  and  another 
crofs-wife  at  the  bottom  of  that  to 
give  way  to  the  opening  of  the  Bark: 
Afterwards  with  your  Pen-knife  (not 
too  (harp  at  the  point)  gently  loofen 
the  Bark  from  the  Wood  on  both 
beginning  at  the  bottom;  which 
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done,  prepare  your  Bud  taken  from 
the  aforefaid  vigorous  Shoot,  which 
muft  be  cutoff  with  a  fharp Pen-knife, 
ent’ring  pretty  deep  into  the  Wood,  ^as 
much  above  as  below  the  Bud,  to  the 
length  of  the  flit  in  the  Stock,  as  near 
as  you  can  guefs :  When  the  Bud  is 
thus  cutoff  with  the  point  of  the  Pen¬ 
knife  and  your  Thumb,  take  out  the 
woody  part  of  the  Bud ;  and  if  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  the  very  Eye  of  the  Bud 
comes  out,  and  leaves  a  deep  hole, 
throw  it  away,  and  take  another. 
Then  put  this  Bud  in  between  the  Bark 
and  the  Wood  of  the  Stock,  at  the 
crofs-flit  already  open’d,  leading  it  up¬ 
wards  by  the  Stalk  where  the  Leaf 
grew,  till  it  exactly  clofes :  Laftly, 
bind  it  about  with  coarfe  Woollen 
Yarn,  the  better  to  make  all  parts  of 
it  clofe  exactly,  that  the  Bud  may  im- 
body  itfelf  with  the  Stock,  which  it 
will  do  in  3  Weeks  time;  when  yoii 
(hould  loofetl  the  Yarn,  that  it  do  not 
gall  the  Place  too  much,  as  it  will  be 
apt  to  do  in  a  vigorous  Stock.  This 
Operation  is  beft  perform’d  in  a  clou¬ 
dy  Day,  or  at  an  Evening;  and  you 
are  to  obferve,  the  quicker  ’tis  done, 
the  better  it  will  fucceed  :  For  tho’  a 
pretty  many  Words  are  neceftary  to 
defcribe  the  Method  of  fetting  about 
it,  yet  after  a  little  Practice,  and  that 
you  are  become  ready  at  the  Work, 
thirty  Inoculations  may  be  compleat- 
ed  in  the  fpace  of  an  Flour.  And* 
farther,  you  may  take  notice,  that  it 
is  expedient,  to  put  2  or  3  Buds  into 
1  Stock,  efpecially  Peaches  and  Necta¬ 
rines,  that  you  may  have  the  bettei* 
chance  of  having  one  hit,  which  is 
fufficient. 

Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricocks 
are  not  to  be  raffed  any  other  way 
than  by  Inoculation;  and  as  for  Pears* 
Cherries,  Hollies  and  Plumbs,  tho’ 
they  may  be  grafted,  yet  the  Inocu¬ 
lating  of  them  is  to  be  preferr’d  for 
thefe  Keafons.  1.  Becaule  it  is  the 
fureft  and  lefs  hazardous  means ;  nay, 
if  the  Stock  be  vigorous,  and  not 
over-big,  it  is  almoft  a  never- failing 
Way ;  for  by  puttirig  in  2  or  3  Buds 
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into  one  Stock,  it  will  feldom  fohap- 
pen,  but  i  of  them  will  hit,  and  that’s 
enough;  Whereas  in  Grafting  you  are 
forced  ro  make  a  dangerous  Experi¬ 
ment,  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
Stock,  and  if  the  Cion  do  not  take 
the  Seafon  is  loft,  and  your  Stock 
maimed.  2.  We  fhould  prefer  Ino¬ 
culation,  becaufe  it  may  be  perform* 
ed  by  any  Gentleman  himfelf  with 
more  Pleafure  and  lefs  danger  to  his 
Health ;  it  requires  no  dawbing  with 
Clay,  only  a  Pen-knife  and  a  little 
Woollen  Yarn,  which  are  both  por¬ 
table  and  always  ready  to  be  made 
uie  of,  whenever  occafion  ferves.  Be- 
lides,  this  Operation  takes  place  in 
Summer  and  warm  Weather,  when  it 
is  healthful  as  well  as  pleaiant  to  be 
Buiy’d  in  a  Garden,  with  fome  fuch 
little  Araufement;  Whereas  the  Sea- 
ion  of  Grafting  is  in  the  Spring,  when 
there  is  more  danger  of  taking  Cold 
m  a  Nurfery,  where  you  muft  expert 
wet  Feet  and  dirty  Hands.  3,  If  you 
begin  to  Bud  in  June,  and  find  it  does 
not  fucceed  ("as  may  be  difcern'd  in  3 
Weeks)  you  may  make  a  id  attempt 
the  fame  Year  on  the  fame  Stock,  and 
that  with  very  good  Succefs  :  For  in 
lome  Cafes,  a  Difappointment  is  ve¬ 
ry  unwelcome  ;  as  when  you  would 
change  the  kind  of  Fruit  on  a  Stock 
againft  a  Wall,  the  fooner  your  end 
is  encompafs’d  the  better.  4.  The 
Stock  for  Inoculation  will  be  much 
fooner  big  enough  than  for  Grafting; 
and  the  Plant  when  its  Nature  is  fo 
alter’d  will  grow  much  fafter  than  it 
did  before,  will  be  fooner  ready  to 
remove  ellfewhere,  and  makes  a  found¬ 
er  Tree  ?  neither  is  the  Stock  fo  much 
hurt  as  by  Grafting. 

However  if  you  are  oblig'd  to  pra¬ 
ctice  upon  large  Stocks,  you  muft  be 
content  to  Graft;  becaufe  when  the 
Bark  is  become  thick  and  ftubborn,  it 
will  not  readily  part,  nor  fo  handfome- 
]y  clofe  upon  the  Bud;  But  if  the 
Graft  happen  to  mils  (as  it  will  be  ve¬ 
ry  apt  to  do,  if  care  be  not  taken  to 
leave  a  leading  Branch  to  carry  up  the 
Sap  that  would  ©the? wife  ehoak  the 
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Cion)  thofe  {lender  Shoots  which  a- 
rife  near  the  Grafting-place  will  do  ve¬ 
ry  well  to  inoculate  on,  even  fome- 
times  the  fame  Year.  The  Cherry, 
Plum  and  Pear,  efpecially  the  latter, 
if  the  Stocks  be  any  thing  vigorous, 
almoft  never  fail  to  anfwer  our  Ex¬ 
pectation  in  Budding;  and  there  is  1 
more  Advantage  here,  above  what 
can  be  had  in  Grafting,  with  refpeCi 
to  the  Plum,  viz.  That  a  Man  may 
pretty  Purely  inoculate  any  Plum  on 
a  Damfon  or  wild  Plum-ltock,  which 
yet  will  certainly  fail  him,  if  he  Graft 
on  it.  However,  this  general  Rule  is 
always  to  be  regarded  with  refpecft  to 
all  Stocks,  That  ‘tis  a  vain  attempt  to 
hope  for  Succefs,  if  the  Sap  do  not 
run  well  fas  we  lay)  that  is,  if  the 
Bark  will  not  readily  be  prevailed  up¬ 
on  to  part  from  the  Wood  of  the  Stock, 
by  means  of  the  Pen-knife :  And,  in¬ 
deed,  no  fort  of  Fruit  is  more  unto¬ 
ward,  or  more  apt  to  deceive  us  in 
Budding  than  the  Apple ,  becaufe  the 
Bark  is  not  fo  ready  to  part  as  in  o- 
ther  Fruit:  “  Yet  (fays  our  Author) 
<£  I  have  my  felf  practis’d  it  feveral 
“  times  with  fuccefs  on  vigorous 
“  Shoots  put  forth  near  the  Place 
“  where  the  Graft  fail’d. 

Any  time  between  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  the  latter  end  of  Augujl, 
allowance  being  made  for  different 
Seafons,  moft  Trees  may  be  inocu¬ 
lated,  nay,  fometimes  Pears  have  been 
inoculated  in  September ,  with  good 
Succefs :  But  it  ought  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  the  Branch  or  Shoot  made  choice 
of  for  Buds  to  inoculate  with,  muft 
not  lye  by  any  time  (as  in  Grafting) 
|  but  is  to  be  immediately  employ’d,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  Directions ; 
due  care  fhould  alfo  be  had  that  fuch 
Branches  he  of  a  ftrong  Growth,  ha¬ 
ving  a  firm  Bark,  and  not  fpungy. 
I  he  feveral  kinds  of  Oranges,  Le¬ 
mons,  ftrip’d  Phyllireas  and  Jeffamins 
are  aifo  to  be  propagated  by  Inocu¬ 
lation.  To  conclude,  when  you  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  Spring,  or  the  time  when 
the  Tree  begins  to  (hoot,  that  your 
Inoculation  takes,  and  the  Bud  looks 
'  ‘  green 
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green  and  frelh,  you  mud  not  forget 
in  all  Cafes  (except  that  of  the  ftrip’d 
JeflaminJ  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
Stock  flope-wife  about  an  Inch  above 
the  Bud,  the  Slope  ending  on  that 
fide  where  the  Bud  is.  It  may  not 
be  amifs  alfo  to  add,  That  where  you 
put  in  more  than  one  Bud,  it  is  not 
convenient  to  place  them  juft  one  a- 
bove  another,  but  fide-ways. 

INSECTS,  are  fmall  Animals ; 
which  till  of  late  were  thought  to  be 
imperfedt,  of  which  there  are  infinite 
numbers  that  feed  either  upon  other 
Animals,  or  upon  Vegetables  and 
Trees ;  fome  Years  they  lay  Coun¬ 
tries  defolate ;  and  there  has  not  yet 
been  found  out  any  natural  Remedy  * 
for  this  Defolation .  It  will  be  fome 
help  if  young  Shoots  be  carefully 
prun’d  as  foon  as  they  are  perceiv’d 
to  be  invaded  by  them.  Some  to  pre- 
ferve  Trees  from  their  Inful ts,  bore 
a  hole  with  a  fmall  Gimlet  thro’  the 
Bark  flanting  downwards,  fo  as  to 
reach  the  Wood  of  the  Tree,  and 
pour  in  about  half  an  ounce  or  more 
of  Quickfilver,  according  as  the  Tree 
is  in  bignefs,  and  then  flop  it  up,  and 
this  will  infallibly  deftroy  the  Infedts 
that  are  upon  it ;  but  if  the  Mercury 
{hall  reach  the  Pith  it  will  endanger 
the  Tree. 

INSTEP  of  a  Horfe ,  is  that  part  of 
the  Hind-leg  which  reaches  from  the 
Ham  to  the  Paftern-joynt ;  It  fhould 
be  big,  flat,  and  in  a  perpendicular 
Line  to  the  Ground,  when  the  Horfe 
is  in  his  natural  Pofture  of  Handing; 
fo  that  when  the  Infieps  do  not  Hand 
perpendicularly,  it  is  a  certain  Sign  of 
Weaknefs,  either  in  the  Reins  or  Hin¬ 
der-quarters. 

INSTRUMENT,  a  Tool  to  do 
any  thing  with.  Alfo  a  Publick  Adt, 
Deed  or  Writing  drawn  up  between  i 
or  3  Parties,  and  containing  feveral 
Covenants  agreed  upon  by  them. 

INSTRUMENT,  to  dig  hard 
Lands  with  :  If  i  of  thefe  Tools  as 
reprefented  in  the  Figure  be  made  a- 
bout  1 6  Inches  long,  and  4  or  5  Foot 
broad,  every  way  of  a  proportionable 
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Strength,  with  a  long  ftrong  Handle, 
it  will  be  of  Angular  ufe  to  dig  hard 
Gravels,  chalky  Lands  and  ftilf  Clays, 
efpeeiaily  in  Summer,  when  they’ll 
rife  in  large  hard  Lumps. 


The  manner  of  ufing  this  Inftru- 
ment  is  thus.  Firft,  having  caus’d  a 
fmall  Trench  to  be  digged  10  or  12 
Inches  deep  ;  about  3  Foot  from 
thence,  let  a  Labourer  drive  down 
the  Tool  into  the  Ground,  with  a  Bee- 
tie;  then  let  t  Men  taking  hold  of 
the  Handle,  when  the  Iron-part  is  fo 
drove  down  heave  up  the  end  of  the 
Handle,  and  it  will  raife  the  Earth 
with  it  in  Lumps,  as  far  as  the  Trench , 
which  was  firft  cut,  fo  that  fome-* 
times  in  hard  Grounds,  as  much  as  has 
been  raifed  at  once  as  would  near  fill 
a  Cart :  When  you  have  broke  one 
Part  out,  remove  your  Inftrument  2. 
or  3  Foot  farther,  and  fo  on  till  you 
begin  again,  throwing  the  Lumps  in¬ 
to  the  Cart  at  once.  This  is  a  very 
good  Method  for  the  levelling  of 
Land;  fince  one  Man  is  thereby  ena^ 
bled  to  do  as  much;  as  2  can  with 
ordinary  Spades  or  Mattocks. 

INSTRUMENT,  to  fpread  Mole - 
cafls ;  This  Device  is  often  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Weft- Country  ;  the  Teeth  of 
which  being  made  of  Iron  and  broad, 
rake  out  the  Mould,  and  at  the  fame 
time  do  fpread  it;  the  other  fide  when 
there  is  a  kind  of  Heel  or  Knob,  be¬ 
ing  very  convenient  for  the  breaking 
of  Clods,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Figure. 
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INSTRUMENT,  to  pull  up 

Shrubs ,  &c.  See  Shrubs . 

?  INSTRUMENTS^/  Husband- 
dry,  &c. 

Belonging  to  the  Arable  and  Field- 
Land;  are 

Harrows  / 

Drags 

Forks? 

Sickles 

Reaping-hooks 
Weeding-Hooks 
Pitch- forks 
Rakes 

Plough-Raff  and  Beetle 

Sledges 

Rollers 

Mole-fpears  and  Traps 

Cradle-fcithes 

Seed-lips 

To  the  Barn  and  Stable. 

Flails 

Ladders 

Winnowing-fan 
Meafures  for  Com 
Sieves  and  Rudders 
'Brooms 
Sacks 

Skeps  or  Scuttles 
Binns 
’  Piils 

Curry-Combs 
Main-  combs 
Whips 
Goads 

Harnefs  for  Hotfes,  and  Yoaks  for 
Oxen 
Pannels 
Wanteys 
Pack-faddles 
Surcingles 

<&rt Tales 
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Screen  for  Com 

To  Meadows  and  Paftures* 

Scithes 

Rakes 

Pitch-forks  and  Prongs 
Fetters,  Clogs  and  Shackles 
Cutting-fpade  for  Hay-reeks 
Horfe-locks 

Other  necejfary  Injlruments . 
Hand-barrows 
Wheel-barrows 
Dibbles 

Hammer  and  Nails 

Pincers 

Sciffars 

Bridles  and  Saddles 
Nail  pincers,  and  Gimlets 
Hedging-hooks  and  Bills 
Garden -(hears 
Shears  for  Sheep 
A  Grind-ftone 
Whet-ftones 
Hatchets  and  Axes 
Saws  ; 

Beetle  and  Wedges 
Leavers 

Trowels  for  Houfe  and  Garden 

Hod  and  Tray 

Hog-yoaks  and  Rings 

Marks  for  Bealls  und  Utenfils 

Scales  and  Weights 

An  Awl, and  every  other  thing  neceffary. 

INSURANCE,  Security  given 
in  conlideration  of  a  Sum  of  Money 
paid  in  hand,  to  make  good  Ships, 
Merchandizes,  Houfes,  esrc.  to  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  that  for  which  the  Reward  is 
receiv’d,  in  cafe  of  Lofs  by  Storm, 
Pirates,  Fire,  e ?c. 

INTER  CO  MMONING,  is 
when  the  Commons  of  2  Manours  lye 
together,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  both 
have  time  out  of  Mind  caus’d  their 
Cattel  to  feed  promilcuoully  in  each.; 

To  INTERFERE  or  CUT,  to 
knock  or  rub  one  Heel  againit  another 
in  going  ;  as  Horfes  fometimes  do. 
There  are  4  Accidents  that  caufe  a 
Horfe  to  interfere:  1.  Wearinefs,  2. 
Weaknefs  in  his  Reins.  3.  Not 
knowing  how  to  go  4.  His  not  being 
'^cuftome^  to  Travel.  To  which^may 
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be  added,  his  being  badly  or  too  old 
flioed.  It  happens  more  frequently 
behind  than  before,  and  is  eafily  help¬ 
ed  by  Shooing,  efpecially  if  theHorfe 
be  young.  It  is  foon  difcover'd  by 
the  Skin’s  being  cut  on  the  inlide  of 
the  Pattern- Joy nts,  and  many  times 
galled  to  the  very  Bone,  fo  that  the 
Horfe  often  halts  with  it;  and  has 
his  Pattern- Jo ynts  fwelled.  To  re- 
drefs  this  Grievance}  i.  If  a  Horfe  cut 
thro’  Wearinefs,  there  is  no  better  Re¬ 
medy  than  giving  him  reft,  and  feed¬ 
ing  him  well.  2.  If  he  cut  before, 
take  off  his  2  Fore*fhoes,  take  down 
the  Out-quarter  of  each  Foot  very 
much,  and  place  the  inner  edge  of 
the  Shoe  fo  as  it  may  exadly  fol¬ 
low  the  compafs  of  his  Foot,  without 
any  ways  exceeding  it  towards  the 
Heel  :  Then  cut  the  Spunges  equal 
with  the  Heel,  and  rivet  the  Nails  fo 
nicely  into  the  Horn,  that  they  may 
not  at  all  appear  above  it .•  Or  elfe  burn 
the  Horn  with  the  point  of  a  hot  I- 
ron,  a  little  below  the  hole  of  each 
Nail;  which  done,  beat  down  and  ri¬ 
vet  them  in  thofe  Holes.  If  after  this 
Method  of  Shoeing,  he  ftiil  continue 
to  cut  himfelf  ;  you  are  to  thicken  the 
inner  Quarters  and  Spunges  of  his 
Shoes,  fo  as  they  may  double  the 
thicknefs  of  thofe  on  the  outfide  and 
always  pare  down  his  Out-quarters, 
even  almoft  to  the  quick,  without  in 
the  leaft  touching  thofe  of  the  infide ; 
But  ever  be  fure  to  rivet  the  Nails  ve¬ 
ry  juftly  and  clofe,  3.  If  the  Horfe 
cut  behind,  unftioe  him,  and  pare 
down  his  Out-Quarters,  even  almoft 
to  the  quick,  give  his  Shoes  Calkins 
only  upon  the  inlide,  and  fuch  a  turn, 
as  may  make  them  abfolutely  follow 
the  compafs  and  ihape  of  his  Foot, 
without  exceeding  it,  efpecially  in  the 
inner  Quarters,  and  above  all,  rivet 
the  Nails  exadtly,  for  one  fingle  Ri¬ 
vet  may  occafton  a  great  Diforder. 
4.  If  notwithftanding  allthefe  Precau¬ 
tions,  your  Horfe  do  not  forbear  Cut¬ 
ting  ;  you  muft  (beiides  what  has  been 
already  order’d)  take  care  that  no 
Nails  at  $1\  Jje  ^roye  upon  the  inftde ; 
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but  only  make  a  Beak  at  the  Toe,  to 
keep  the  Shoe  firm  in  its  place;  fo 
that  continuing  this  Method  for  fomc 
time,  .the  Horfe  will  learn  to  walk, 
and  no  longer  interfere,  tho’  he  were 
afterwards  (hod  in  the  ufual  manner. 
5.  To  prevent  this  Diforder,  fomefix 
little  Boots  of  Leather,  or  of  an  old 
Hat  about  the  Paftern-Joynts,  which 
are  made  narrower  at  top  than  bot¬ 
tom,  and  are  therefore  only  faften’d 
at  top.  6.  Others  wrap  about  the  Paf- 
tern-Joint  a  piece  of  Sheeps-skin,  with 
the  Woolly  fide  next  the  Horfe;  and 
when  it  is  worn  out  apply  a  new  one. 

To  INTERLOPE,  is  to  intercept 
or  difturb  theTraffick  of  a  Company ; 
to  take  up  a  new  Trade  or  Employ¬ 
ment,  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  that 
were  brought  up  in  it :  And  Interlopers 
are  properly  thofe  that  without  due 
Authority,  hinder  the  Trade  of  a 
Company  or  Corporation  lawfully  eL 
tablifh'd,  by  dealing  in  the  fame  Way* 

INTERLUCATION,  (inHuf- 
bandry )  a  letting  in  of  Light  between ; 
the  lopping  or  cutting  away  of  Boughs.- 

IN  TER  MEWING,  (among 
Falconers )  is  a  Hawk’s  Mewing  from 
the  firflx change  of  her  Coat,  till  (he 
turn  White. 

I N  T  E  R  S  O I  LI  N  G,  (in  Husban¬ 
dry)  is  lay  ing  one  kind  of  Soil  or  Mcrald 
upon  another ;  as  Clay  on  Sand,  Sand 
on  Earth,  &c. 

I N  -T  U  R  N,  a  Term  us’d  by  Wrefl * 
lers ,  when  one  puts  his  Thigh  between 
that  of  the  Adverlarv,  and  lifts  up  his 
Thigh. 

INVENTORY,  a  Catalogue  or 
Account  of  Goods  and  Chattels  found 
in  the  pofteffion  of  a  deceafed  Perfon, 
prized  by  fafficient  Men  ;  which  every 
Executor  or  Adminiftrator  is  bound  to 
deliver  to  the  .Ordinary,  whenever 
’tis  requir’d.  In  Traffic!;,  it  is  taken 
for  a  Lift,  or  particular  Valuation  of 
Goods,  zs?c. 

INVOICE,  a  particular  Account 
of  Commodities,  Cuftom,  Provlfion, 
Charges,  csrc.  fent  by  a  Merchant  to 
his  Fadtor  or  Carrefpoadent  in  ano¬ 
ther  Country. 
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I N  V  O I C  E-T  ARE,  the  Tare  or 

Weight  of  the  Cask,  Bag,  zrc.  in  which 
Goods  are  put,  mention’d  in  the  In¬ 
voice  or  Factor’s  Account. 

JOBBER,  any  Perfon  who  under¬ 
takes  Jchbs  or  fin  all  pieces  of  Work  : 
In  fome  Statutes ,  it  is  taken  for  one 
that  buys  or  fells  Cattle  for  others. 

JOCKEY,  one  that  trims  up,  and 
Tides  about  withHorfes  for  Sale. 

JOCLET  or  YOKLET,  a  lit¬ 
tle  Farm  as  it  were,  requiring  but  one 
Yoak  of  Oxen  to  till  it ;  the  Word  is 
if  ill  us'd  in  fome  Parts  of  Kent. 

J  O  H  N-A  P  P  L  E,  (call’d  Deux 
Ans  in  French,  from  its  continuing  2 
Years  before  it  perifhes)  is  a  goodre- 
lifhed  (harp  Apple  the  Spring  follow¬ 
ing,  when  moft  other  Fruit  is  fpent : 
They  are  proper  for  our  Cider-Planta- 
tions,  being  great  Bearers  ;  and  tho’ 
dry  Fruit,  they  yield  excellent  Juice, 
but  mult  be  ground  before  January. 
There  is  alfo  a  Summer  John-appie 
that  is  very  much  commended. 

St.  JOHN’S  WORT,  (in  Latin , 
Hypericum )  an  Herb  of  a  very  dry 
binding  Quality,  the  Oil  of  which  is 
well  known  for  its  healing  Virtue,  when 
apply’d  to  Wounds  and  Ulcers. 

JOUK  :  In  Falconry ,  a  Hawk  is 
faid  to  Jouk,  when  the  falls  afleep. 

JOURNAL,  a  Day-book,  Regi- 
fier,  or  Account  of  what  has  pafs’d 
daily.  In  Merchant-s-Accounts,  the 
[journal  is  a  Book  into  which  every 
particular  Article  is  polled  out  of  the 
Wafie-booh ,  and  made  Debtor  ;  being 
exprefs’d  in  a  clear  Style,  and  fairly 

Cn JOURNEY,  Travel  by  Land, 
properly  as  much  Ground  as  may  be 
pafs’d  overin  a  Day;  alfo  a  Tradl  or 
extent  of  Ground,  Wav,  March.  A- 
mong  Farmers,  a  Day’s  Work  in 
Ploughing,  Sowing,  Reaping,  m. 
Here  it  may  not  be  amifsto  inlert  cer¬ 
tain  particular  Directions  for  preferv- 
mg  a  Horfe  found  upon  Travel.  i.See 
that  his  Shoes  be  not  too  ftraight  or 
prefs  his  Feet,  but  be  exactly  fhap’d  ; 
and  let  him  be  Shod  fome  Days  before 
you  begin  a  Journey,  that  they  may 
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be  well  fettled  to  his  Feet.  t.  You 
are  to  obferve,  that  he  be  furnifh’d 
with  a  Bitt  proper  for  him,  and  by  no 
means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
’him  to  carry  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the 
Hand,  when  he  grows  weary,  which 
Horfemen  call  making  ufe  of  his  fifth 
Leg.  The  Mouth  of  the  Bitt  fhould 
reft  upon  his  Barrs,  about  half  a  Fin¬ 
ger’s  breadth  above  his  Tufhes,  and 
not  make  him  frumple  his  Lips  :  The 
Curb  fhould  reft  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Beard,  a  little  above  the  Chin;  and  if 
it  gall  him,  you  muft  defend  the  place 
with  a  piece  of  Buff  or  other  ,foft  Lea¬ 
ther.  3.  The  next  Particular  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  is,  that  the  Saddle  do 
not  reft  upon  his  Withers,  Reins,  or 
Back-bone,  and  that  no  part  of  it  prefs 
his  Back  more  than  another.  4.  Some 
Riders  gall  a  Horfe’s  Sides  below  the 
Saddle,  with  their  Stirrup-Leathers, 
efpecially  if  he  be  lean  ;  to  hinder  it, 
you  fhould  fix  a  Leather-ftrap  between 
the  points  of  the  Fore  and  Hind  bows 
of  the  Saddle,  and  make  the  Stirrup- 
Leather  pafs  over  them.  5.  Having 
obferved  thefe  Precautions,  begin  your 
Journey  with  fhort  Marches,  efpecial- 
ly  if  your  Horfe  has  not  been  exer- 
cifed  in  a  long  time  :  Suffer  him  to 
pifs  as  often  as  you  find  him  inclin’d, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it; 
but  do  not  excite  your  Mares  to  ftale, 
becaufe  their  Vigour  will  be  thereby 
diminifh’d.  6.  It  is  alfo  advifeable  to 
ride  very  foftly  for  a  quarter  or  half 
an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  Inn, 
that  the  Horfe  not  being  too  warm, 
norout  of  Breath,  when  put  into  the 
Stable,  you  may  unbridle  him  :  But 
if  your  Bufinefs  oblig’d  you  to  put  on 
fharply;  you  muft  then,  the  Weather 
being  warm,  let  him  be  walked  in  a 
Man’s  Hand,  that  he  may  cool  by  de¬ 
grees  :  Other  wife,  if  it  be  very  cold, 
let  him  be  cover’d  with  Cloaths,  and 
walked  up  and  down  in  fome  Place 
free  from  the  Wind  ;  but  in  cafe  you 
have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  (bel¬ 
ter’ d  Walk,  liable  him  forthwith,  and 
let  his  whole  Body  be  well  rubb’dand 
dry’d  with  Straw.  7.  Altho’  moft  Peo¬ 
ple 
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pie  will  have  their  Horfe’s  Legs  rubb’d 
down  with  Straw,  as  foon  as  they  are 
brought  into  the  Stable  ;  thinking,  to 
fupple  them  by 'that  means  ;  yet  it  is 
one  of  thegreatetf  Errours  that  can  be 
committed,  and  produces  no  other  ef¬ 
fect,  but  to  draw  down  upon  the5  Legs 
thofeHumours,  which  are  always  tlirr’d 
up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey :  Not 
that  the  rubbing  of  Horfe’s  Legs  is  to 
be  difallow’d  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not 
have  it  done,  at  their  firft  arrival,  but 
when  they  are  perfectly  cooled.  8. 
Being  come  to  your  Inn,  as  foon  as 
your  Horfe  is  partly  dry’d,  and  ceafes 
to  beat  in  the  Flanks,  let  him  be  un¬ 
bridled,  his  Bitt  wafhed,  cleanfed  and 
wiped,  and  let  him  eat  his  Hay  at 
pleafure.  9.  The  Dull  and  Sand  will 
iometimes  fo  dry  the  Tongues  and 
Mouths  of  Horfes,  that  they  lofe 
their  Appetite  :  In  fuch  cafe,  give 
them  Bran  well  moiften’d  with  Water, 
to  cool  and  refrefh  their  Mouths ;  or 
wafli  their  Mouths  and  Tongues  with 
a  wet  Spunge  to  oblige  them  to  eat. 
10.  The  foregoing  Directions  are  to 
be  obferved  after  moderate  Riding  ; 
But  if  you  have  rid  exceflively  hard, 
unfaddle  your  Horfe,  and  icrape  off 
the  Sweat  wirh  a  Sweating-knife  or 
Scraper,  holding  it  with  both  Hands, 
and  going  always  with  the  Hair:  Then 
rub  his  Head  and  Ears  with  a  large 
Hair-cloth  ;  wipe  him  alfo  between 
his  Fore  and  Hind-legs  :  In  the  mean 
while,  his  Body  fhould  be  rubbed  all 
over  with  clean  Straw,  efpecially  un¬ 
der  his  Belly  and  beneath  the  Saddle, 
till  he  be  throughly  dry.  That  done, 
fet  on  the  Saddle  again,  cover  him, 
and  if  you  have  a  warm  place,  let  him 
be  gently  led  up  and  down  in  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  if  nor,  let  him 
dry  where  he  hands.  11.  When  Hor¬ 
fes  are  arrived  at  an  Inn,  a  Man  fhould 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their 
Feet  to  fee  whetheV  they  want  any  of 
their  Shoes,  or  if  thofe  they  have,  do 
not  red  upon  their  Soles  ;  afterwards 


betwixt  their  Shoes  and  Soles.  12.  If 
you  water  them  abroad  ;  upon  their 
return  from  the  River,  caufe  their  Feet 
to  be  hopped  with  Cow-dung,  which 
will  eafe  the  pain  therein  ;  and  if  it  be 
in  the  Evening,  let  the  Dung  continue 
in  their  Feet  all  Night  to  keep  them 
foft  *and  in  good  Condition  :  But  if 
your  Horfe  have  brittle  Feet,  it  will 
be  fequihte  to  anoint  his  Fore-feet,  at 
the  onfetting  of  the  Hoofs  with 
ter9  Oil ,  or  Hogs-greafe,  before'  you 
water  him  in  the  Morning  ;  and  in 
dry  Weather,  they  fhould  be  alfogrea- 
led  at  Noon.  13.  Many  Horfes  as 
foon  as  unbridled,  inhead  of  eating,  lay 
themfelves  down  to  reh,  by  reafonof 
the  great  pain  they  have  in' their  Feet, 
fo  that  a  Man  is  apt  to  think  them  lick  ; 
but  if  he  look  to  their  Eyes,  he  will 
fee  they  are  lively  and  good  ;  and  if 
he  offer  them  Meat  as  they  are  lying, 
they’ll  eat  it  very  vVillingly;  yet  if  he 
handle  their  Feet,  he’ll  find  them  ex¬ 
tremely  hot,  which  difcovers  their luf- 
fering  in  that  Part.  You  muh  there¬ 
fore  obferve  if  their  Shoes  do  not, reh 
upon  their  Soles ;  which  is  fomewhat 
difficult  to  be  certainly  known  with¬ 
out  un (booing  them  :  But  if  you  take 
off  their  Shoes,  then  look  to  the  in- 
fide  of  them,  and  you  may  perceive 
that  thofe  Parts  which  reh  upon  the 
Soles,  are  mote  fmooth  and  {Fining 
than  any  others  :  In  this  cafe,  you  are 
to  pare  their  Feet  in  thofe  Parts,  and 
fix  on  the  Shoes  again,  anointing  the 
Hoofs,  and  hopping  the  Soles  °wifh 
fcalding-hot  black  Pitch  or  Tar. 

In  older  to  preferve  Hbrfes  after 
Travel,  takethefe  few  ufeful  Inflrudli- 
ons  :  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
Journey,  immediately  draw  the  2  Heel- 
nails  of  the  Fore-feet,  and  if  it  be  a 
large  Shoe,  then  4  :  2  or  3  Days  af¬ 
ter,  you  may  blood  him  in  the  Neck, 
and  feed  him  for  10  or  12  Days,  on¬ 
ly  with  wet  Bran,  without  giving  him 
any  Oats,  but  keep  him  well  litter’d. 
The  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the 
Heel-nails  is,  becaufe  the  Feet  are  apt 
to  fwell  ;  and  if  they  were  not  thus 


he  mould  pick  and  clear  them  of  the 

Earth  and  Crave!,  which  may  be  got  [  ea'fed,  the  Shoes  would  prefs  andffraight- 
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cn  them  too  much.  ’Tis  alfo  advife- 
able  to  flop  them  with  Cow-dung  for 
a  while,  but  do  not  take  the  Shoes  off, 
nor  pare  the  Feet,  becaufe  the  Hu¬ 
mours  are  drawn  down  by  that  means, 
a,.  The  following  Bath  will  be  very 
ferviceable  for  preferving  yourHorfe’s 
Legs,  “  Take  the  Dung  of  a  Cow  or 
Ox,  and  make  it  thin  with  Vinegar, 
fo  as  it  be  but  of  the  Confidence  of 
<£  thick  Broth  ;  and  having  added  a 
**  handful  of  fmall  Salt,  rub  his  Fore¬ 
legs  from  the  Knees,  and  Hind-legs 
from  the  Gambrels,  chafing  them  well 
with  and  againff  the  Hair,  that  the  Re¬ 
medy  may  fink  in  and  flick  to  thofe 
Parts,  and  that  they  may  be  all  cover’d 
over  with  it ;  thus  leave  the  Horfe 
till  Morning,  not  wetting  his  Legs,  but 
giving  him  his  Water  that  Evening  in 
*  Pail;  the  next  Morning  lead  him  to 
the  River,  or  wafh  his  Legs  in  Well- 
Water, which  is  alfo  very  good,  and  will 
Keep  them  from  Swelling.  3.  Thofe 
Perfons,  who  to  recover  their  Lorfe’s 
Feet  make  a  Hole,  which  they  fill  with 
Tno&en’d  Cow-dung,  and  keep  their 
Fore-feet  in  it  during  the  fpace  of  a 
Month,  do  very  ill ;  becaufe  tho’  the 
continual  Moifturethat  iffues  from  the 
".Dung  occafions  the  growing  of  the 
Hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  (brinks  m  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  when  out  of  that  place  ;  that 
it  fplits  and  breaks  like  Glafs,  and  the 
Foot  immediately  ftraightens.  For 
his  certain  that  Cow-dung  (contrary 
to  the  Opinion  of  many  People)  fpoils 
a  Horfe’s  Hoofs;  it  does  indeed  moiften 
the  Sole,  but  dries  up  the  Hoof,  which 
as  of  a  different  Nature  from  it.  In 
order  therefore  to  recover  a  Horfe’s 
Feet,  inftead  of  Cow-dung  fill  a  Hole 
•with  wet  blue  Clay,  and  make  him 
keep  his  Fore-feet  in  it  for  a  Month. 
4.  For  a  Horfe  that  has  been  rid  fo 
extremely  hard  that  there  is  danger  of 
Found’ring,  fee  an  excellent  Remedy 
under  the  Head  Found’ ring  in  the  Feet. 

Molt  Horfes  that  are  fatigu’d  or  o- 
ver-rid,  and  made  lean  by  long  Jour¬ 
neys,  have  their  Flanks  alter’d  without 
being  purfy,  efpecially  vigorous  Horfes 
hat  have  work’d  too  violently.  There 
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no  better  Method  to  recover  them, 
than  to  give  each  of  them  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  half  a  pound  of  Honey  very  well 
mingled  with  fcalded  Bran ,  and  when 
they  have  readily  eat  the  half  pound, 
give  them  the  next  time  a  whole  one, 
and  afterwards  2  pounds  every  Day, 
continuing  this  Courfe  till  your  Horfes 
are  empty,  and  purge  kindly  with  it ; 
but  as  foon  as  you  perceive  that  their 
Purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them 
any  more  Honey  :  Or  you  may  ad- 
minifter  Powder  of  Liquorifh  in  the 
fcalded  Bran,  for  a  confiderable  time ; 
and  to  cool  their  Blood,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  let  them  have  3  or  4  Glif- 
ters  :  If  their  Flanks  do  not  recover, 
give  them  the  Powder  for  Fur  five  Hor¬ 
fes  ;  which  fee  under  that  Article.  In 
cafe  the  Horfe  be  very  lean,  ’tis  expe¬ 
dient  to  give  him  fome  wet  Bran  eve¬ 
ry  Night  over  and  above  his  Propor¬ 
tion  of  Oats,  and  Grafs  is  alfo  extra¬ 
ordinary  beneficial,  if  he  be  not  purfy. 
If  it  be  a  Mare,  put  her  to  a  Horfe, 
and  if  fhe  never  had  a  Foal  before,  it 
will  inlarge  her  Belly.  Sometimes  ex- 
ceftive  Feeding  may  do  Horfes  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendring  them 
fubjecft  to  the  Farcy.  You  fhould 
therefore  be  cautious  in  giving  them 
too  great  a  quantity  at  a  Time,  and 
take  a  little  Blood  from  them  now  and 
then.  When  a  Horfe  begins  to  drink 
heartily,  it  is  a  certain  Sign  that  he 
will  recover  in  a  Ibort  time  ;  but  as 
to  the  Method  of  givingfhim  Water  du¬ 
ring  a  Journey.  See  Watering  of  Horfes . 

JOURNEY-CHOPPERS,  Re¬ 
graters  or  Sellers  of  Yarn  by  Retail. 

IRELAND,  is  a  fruitful  and  no¬ 
ble  Ifland  on  the  Weft  of  Great-Britainy 
accounted  in  ancient  Times  for  large- 
nefsand  Glory,  the  third  Bland  of  the 
World,  and  then  called  the  LeJJ'er  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  extends  -itfelf  300  Miles  in 
Length,  and  200  in  Breadth  ;  being 
bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the  tempeftu- 
ous  Irifh  'Sea,  between  it  and  Great- 
Britainy  from  which  ’tis  fcarce  30  Miles 
diftant;  on  the  Weft  by  th  tVergiriian 
Ocean;  on  the  North  by  the  Deucali- 
donian  Sea ;  and  on  the  South  by  the 
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Britifh  Ocean.  The  Country  is  full 
of  Woods,  Hills  and  Boggs,  the  Soil 
rich  and  fertile,  efpecially  as  to  Grafs; 
and  therefore  it  has  ever  abounded  in 
Cartel,  which  is  .its  moftftaple  Com¬ 
modity.  The  Air  is  ever  temperate, 
but  too  moift  to  be  at  all  times  plea- 
fant  and  healthful— The  chief  Com¬ 
modities  produc’d  in  Ireland,  are  Woolly 
Tarn ,  (excellent  Goods)  Flax ,  Hemp, 
Linen-Cloth ,  Frizes ,  Trowfes ,  Rugs , 

J Hides,  Tallow ,  Honey,  Wax,  Herrings , 
and  many  other  forts  of  Filb,  Pipe- 
ftaves,  Cattel  (black  and  white)  Salt- 
Beef,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Salt ,  Wheat ,  (and 
molt  kind?  of  other  Grain)  Iron  and 
Lead ,  The  principal  Towns  of  Trade, 
are  Dublin,  Kinfale,  Cork,  Galloway, 
Limerick,  Drogheda,  &c» 

IRON,  a  Metal  that  is  very  full  of 
Pores,  and  compounded  of  a  vitriolick 
Salt,  Sulphur  and  Earth. 

IRO  N-M  O  U  L  D  S,  certain  yel¬ 
low  Lumps  of  Earth  or  Stone,  found 
in  Chalk-pits  about  the  Chiltern  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  which  are  really  a  kind  of 
indigefted  Iron-Oar. 

I R  O  N-O  AR  and  IRON- WORKS  5 
of  thefe  we  have  feveral,  particularly 
at  the  Forelt  of  Dean  in  Glocefierjhire , 
where  the  Oar  is  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  differing  much  in  Colour, 
Weight  andGoodnefs.  The  belt,  call’d 
Brujh-Oar,  is  of  a  blueiih  .Colour,  ve¬ 
ry  ponderous,  and  full  of  little  fhining 
Specks,  like  Grains  of  Silver  ;  this  af¬ 
fords  the  greateft  quantity  of  Iron, 
but  being  melted  alone  produces  a 
Metal  very  fhort  and  brittle,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  fo  fit  for  common  ufe.  For 
the  remedying  thereof,  the  Workmen 
make  ufe  of  another  fort  of  Material 
term’d  Cinder,  that  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Refufe  of  the  Oar,  after  the  Me¬ 
tal  has  been  extracted;  and  which  be¬ 
ing  mingled  with  the  other,  in  a  due 
quantity,  gives  it  the  excellent  temper 
of  Toughnels,  that  caufes  this  iron  to 
be  preferred  before  any  other  brought 
from  foreign  Parts. 

After  they  have  provided  their  Oar, 
their  firft  Work  is  to  calcine  it,  which 
is  done  in  Kilns,  mucfi  after  the  Fa- 
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(hion  of  our  ordinary  Lime-kilns  ; 
thefe  they  fill  up  to  the  top  with  Coal 
and  Ore,  ftratum  fuper  firatum ,  i.  e. 
one  Layer  upon  another,  and  lo  put¬ 
ting  Fire  to  the  bottom,  they  let  it 
burn  till  the  Coal  be  wafted,  and  then, 
renew  the  Kilns  with  freih  Ore  and 
Coal,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  : 
This  is  done  without  Fufton  of  the 
Metal,  andferves  to  confume  the  more 
droffy  part  of  the  Ore,  and  to  make 
it  malleable,  fup.plying  the  beating  and 
walking  that  are  us’d  to  ocher  Me.als. 
From  thence  they  carry  it  to  their  Fur¬ 
naces,  which  are  built  of  Brick  or  Stone, 
about  24  Foot  fquare  on  the  out  fide, 
and  near  30  Foot  in  height  ;  within* 
not  above  8  or  10  Foot  over,  where 
’tiswideft,  which  is  about  the  middle; 
the  top  and  bottom  having  a  narrow 
compafs,  much  like  the  lhape  of  an 
Egg  :  Behind  the  Furnace  are  fix’d  z 
huge  pair  of  Bellows,  the  Nofes  of 
which  meet  at  a  little  hole  near  the 
bottom  ;  thefe  are  compreffed  together 
by  certain  buttons,  plac’d  on  the  Axis 
of  a  very  large  Wheel,  which  is  turn’d 
about  by  Water,  in  the  manner  of  an 
Over-fhot-Mill  :  As  foon  as  thefe  But¬ 
tons  are  Aid  off,  the  Bellows  are  raffed 
again  by  the  Counterpoife  of  Weights, 
whereby  they  are  made  to  play  alter¬ 
natively,  the  one  going  its  blaft,  all  the 
time  the  other  is  riling. 

At  firft  they  fill  thole  Furnaces  with 
Ore  and  Cinder,  intermixt  with  Few- 
el,  which  in  thefe  Works  is  always  of 
Charcoal,  laying  them  hollow  at  the 
bottom,  that  they  may  more  eafily 
take  Fire, but  after  they  are  once  kindled 
the  Materials  run  together  into  a  hard 
Cake,  or  Lump,  which  isfulhinedby 
the  fafhion  of  the  Furnace;  and  thro” 
this  the  Metal,  as  it  meets,  trickles 
down  into  the  Receivers,  fet  at  the 
bottom,  where  their  is  a  paffage  open 
by  which  the  Men  take  away  the  Scum, 
and  Drofs,  and  let  out  the  Metal  as 
they  fee  occafion.  Before  the  Mouth 
of  the  Furnace  lies  a  great  Bed  of 
Sand,  where  they  make  Furrows  of 
the  Shape  into  which  they  would  have 
their  Iron  caft.  A?  foon  as  the  Recei- 
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vers  are  full,  they  let  in  the  Metal, 
which  is  made  fo  very  fluid,  by  the 
violence  of  the  Fire,  that  it  not  only 
runs  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  but 
ftands  afterwards  boiling  for  a  good 
while. 

When  the  Furnaces  are  once  at  work, 
they  keep  them  conftantly  employed 
for  many  Months  tegethcr,  never  buf¬ 
fering  the  Fire  to  flacken  Night  nor 
Day,  but  ftiil  fupplying  the  wafting  of 
the  Fuel,  and  other  Materials  with  frelh, 
poured  in  at  the  top ;  Charcoal  is  uled 
altogether  to  this  work,  for  Sea-Coal 
will  not  do  :  From  thefe  Furnaces, 
the  Workmen  bring  their  Sows  and 
Pigs  of  Iron  (as  they  call  them)  to  their 
Forges,  of  which  there  are  z  forts, 
tho’  ftanding  together  under  the  fame 
Roof  ;  one  being  call’d  their  Binary, 
and  the  other  the  Chaferyy  which  fee, 
as  alfo  Steel  Making. 

IRRIGATION,  the  watering 
of  a  Meadow,  Garden,  wc. 

IRRORATION,  a  bedewing, 
or  befprinkling  of  a  Plant. 

ISABELLA,  a  fort  of  Colour 
between  White  and  Yellow.  See  Co¬ 
lours  of  a  Horfe. 

ISING-GLASS,  a  white  Glew 
made  of  the  Skin,  Tails,  Fins,  Stomach 
and  Guts  of  the  Fifti  Hufe,  which  is  a 
Fifli  without  Bones,  or  Scales,  except 
one  in  the  Head,  of  a  prodigious  big- 
nefs,  being  24  Foot  long,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  about  400  Weight.  Now  thefe 
parts  of  the  Fifh  are  taken  and  boiled 
in  Water  till  all  of  them  be  diffolved 
that  will  diflbive  ;  then  the  glewy  Li¬ 
quor  is  ftrained,  and  fet  by  to  cool. 
Afterwards,  all  the  Fat  is  carefully  ta¬ 
ken  ©fF,  and  the  Liquor  itfelf  boiled 
to  a  juft  confiftency,  which  is  cut  in¬ 
to  pieces,  and  formed  into  Collars, 
then  hung  upon  a  ft  ring,  and  thro’ly 
dried. 

ITALY,  including  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Venice,  with  the  lilands,  is 
a  Country  as  big  as  i  and  an  half  of 
England ,  being  divided  into  12  Pro¬ 
vinces,  befides  the  Iftes  of  Sicily ,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  Corfica  .*  The  Capital  City  | 
is  Rome  :  but  the  chief  for  Trade,  are, 
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Leghorn ,  Venice ,  Mejjina ,  Genoua ,  and 
Palermo  ;  The  principal  Commodi¬ 
ties  it  produces,  are,  Sarfenets ,  Velvets , 
Tajfety ,  Bufiians ,  Cloth  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  Wine ,  Cottons ,  Currants ,  Rice , 
Rawr'Silk,  Allum ,  Vitriol ,  fine  Glafs, 
Grograms ,  Thrown-Silk,  Sat  tin,  Corn , 
Oil,  &c. 

ITCH,  a  Diftemper  in  Cattelthat 
comes  either  for  want  of  good  Dref- 
fing,  oris  catched  from  others,  or  elfe 
it  may  proceed  from  ill  Water  and 
Choler  in  the  Veins  :  For  the  cure,* 
wafti  and  chafe  your  Beaft  well  with 
his  own  Urine  made  warm,  andmixt 
wirh  old  fait  Butter ;  or  anoint  him 
with  Oil,  Rofin  and  White-wine  mel¬ 
ted  together  ;  lo me  do  it.  with  Pifs, 
Salt,  and  the  juice  of  Marigolds,  all 
well  mingled. 

ITCH,  Blood-running.  See  Blood- 
running  Itch  and  Ebullition  of  the  Blood. 

JUCC  A,  Indian,  a  Plant  that  has 
a  large  tuberous  Root  and  Fibres, 
whence  fprings  a  great  round  Tuft  of 
hard,  long,  hollow,  green  Leaves,  with 
points  as  fharp  as  Thorns,  always  re¬ 
maining  ;  its  Flowers  coniift  of  6 
Leaves,  the  3  outward  Veined  on  the 
backs,  from  the  bottom  to  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  a  reddifli  blufh  upon  the 
white ;  but  they  foon  fall  away  with¬ 
out  Seeding  with  us.  This  Plant  muft 
be  fet  in  a  large  fquare  Box,  wide,  and 
deep  filled  with'good  rich  Earth,  Hou- 
fed  in  Winter,  and  defended  from 
Frofts. 

JUC KING-TIME,  the  Seafon 
of  going  to  the  haunts  of  Partridges 
very  early  in  the  Morning,  or  in  the 
clofe  of  the  Evening  ;  there  to  liften 
for  the  calling  of  the  Cock-Partridge, 
which  will  be  very  loud,  with  no  fmall 
eagernels,  and  will  make  the  Hen  an- 
fwer  him,  fo  that  they’ll  foon  come 
together,  as  may  eafily  be  known  by 
their  chattering  and  rejoycing  Notes  : 
Whereupon  you  may  take  your  range 
about  them,  drawing  in  by  little  and 
little  to  the  place  where  you  heard 
them  Juck. 

JUDAS-TREE,  a  Tree  with 
broad  Leaves,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
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the  Apricock,  growing  in  the  Hedges  of 
Spain  and  Italy :  It  yields  a  fine  pur- 
plifh,  bright,  red  Bloflom  in  the  Spring, 
and  is  encreafed  by  Layers  or  Suckers. 

J  U  G,  a  fort  of  earthen  Pot  or  Pitch¬ 
er  to  hold  Drink,  ep-c.  Alfo  a  Coun¬ 
try-word  for  a  Common,  Pafture  or 
Meadow. 

JUICE,  is  that  to  Plants,  that 
Blood  is  to  Animals;  it  is  a  liquid  Sub- 
ftance  that  makes  part  of  the  Com' 
pofition  of  Plants,  is  communicated 
to  other  Parts,  and  what  is  neceffary 
to  their  Growth:  Thefe  Juices  fome- 
times  iffue  out  of  the  Plants  or  Trees, 
and  are  coagulated  into  Gum,  as 
Myrrh ,  Storax ,  Benjamin.  6cc.  And 
fometimes  they  are  drawn  ©ut  artifi¬ 
cially,  and  ferve  to  .various  ufes  in  Phy- 
fick,  and  to  other  purpofcs. 

JUJUBE-TREE,  refembles  a 
Vine,  has  a  rough,  rugged  and  crevi¬ 
ced  Bark,  and  in  fize  is  near  as  big  as 
a  Plumb-tree  ;  the  Branches  are  hard, 
arm’d  with  ftrong  and  (harp  prickles ; 
the  Leaves  are  oblong,  and  lightly 
indented  on  jthe  Edges,  the  Flowers 
are  pale  and  herbaceous,  confiding  of 
5  Leaves  handing  like  thofe  of  a  Rofe. 
The  Fruit  call’d  Jujubes,  fucceeds  the 
Flowers,  and  are  in  (hape  like  an  O- 
live,  at  fird  green,  but  as  they  ripen, 
grow  white,  and  at  laft  turn  red.  They 
are  us’d  in  Electuaries,  and  are  to  be 
taken  in  fome  Liquor  by  thofe  that 
are  troubled  with  Coughs. 

JUKE,  the  fame  as  Ink;  which  fee. 

To  JUKE  or  J  UG,  to  pearch  or 
rood,  as  a  Hawk  and  other  Birds  do. 

JULY,  the  fifth  Month  of  the 
Year  in  reckoning  from  March ;  whence 
it  was  at  fird  call’d  Gjuintilis,  but  af¬ 
terwards  had  its  Nanie  chang’d  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Julius  C&far ,  the  firft  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Rome.  Now  is  the  general 
time  for  Hay-Making  in  the  Country ; 
and  there  no  good  opportunity  of 
fair  Weather  is  to  be  loft:  The  Head¬ 
lands  are  to  be  mowed;  and  Tri-fal¬ 
low  where  the  Land  requires  it;  ga¬ 
ther  the  Fimble  or  earlieft  Hemp;  and 
Flax;  (till  carry  forth  Marl,  Lime  and 
Manure:  Bripg  home  Timber,  Fuel, 
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and  other  Materials ;  and  fow  Hemp- 
feed;  If  the  feafon  be  very  dry;  the 
Watering  of  Hops  will  very  much  ad¬ 
vantage  them,  and  make  them  the 
more  fruitful ;  but  if  moid,  renew 
and  cover  the  Hills  again  with  frefh 
Mould. 

As  forthe  Orchard  andO  itory  Gar¬ 
den,  and  the  Works  to  he  done  there¬ 
in,  young  planted  Trees  and  Layers 
are  to  be  watered;  Apricocks  and 
Beaches  repruned,  faving  as  many  of 
the  young  likelieft  (hoots  as  are  well 
placed;  for  the  prefent  Bearers  com¬ 
monly  perifh,  the  new  ones  fucceed- 
ing;  which  are  to  be  cut  clofe  and  e- 
ven :  Clear  your  Wall-Fruit  of  fuper- 
fluous  Heads,  which  hinder  from  the 
Sun,  but  let  it  be  done  difcreetly,  as 
alfo  your  Vines.  It  were  now  necef¬ 
fary,  fefpecially  while  the  Fruit  is  ei¬ 
ther  forming,  or  requires  filling,  and 
before  theSeafon  be  very  dry)  to  give 
plentiful  refrefhment  to  the  Mural 
Fruit-Trees,  pouring  it  leifurely  into 
holes,  made  with  a  wooden-pointed 
(lake,  at  a  competent  didance  from 
the  Stem  ;  fo  as  not  to  touch,  or 
wound  any  of  the  Roots;  and  the 
Stake  may  be  left  in  the  holes  for  a 
time,  or  fill  the  fame  with  Mould  a- 
gain;  thus  may  the  Vines  be  fed  with 
Blood,  thatisfweet,  and  mingled  with 
Water:  But  this  and  the  like  Sum¬ 
mer  refreshments  are  to  be  given  on¬ 
ly  in  the  Morning  and  Evening.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  Month, 
the  Vine-yards  are  to  be  vifited  again, 
and  the  exuberant  (hoots,  at  the  2d 
joynt  above  the  Fruit,  (topped,  if  not 
finiihed  before;  but  yet  not  fo  as  to 
expofe  it  to  the  Sun  without  fome 
Umbrage  :  Inoculating  may  now  al¬ 
fo  be  begun;  and  diligent  care  is  alfo 
to  be  ufed  to  pick  up  the  Snails  from 
under  the  Leaves  of  Wall-Trees,  they 
lticking  commonly  above  the  Fruit; 
That  which  is  bitten  mud  not  be  pul¬ 
led  off,  for  they  will  certainly  then  be¬ 
gin  again.  Cut  off  the  Stocks  of  fuch 
Flowers  ashaveddone  blodoming,  and 
cover  their  Roots  with  new  fat 
Earth. 

Many 
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Many  forts  of  Seeds  are  now  ga¬ 
ther’d,  and  Endive  is  fown  for  the 
provifion  of  Autumn  and  Winter;  as 
alfo  Royal*  Lett  ice,  fome  Chibbols  and 
•white  Beets  are  Hill  continued  to  be 
fown  for  Autumn ;  and  fome  few  Ra¬ 
dices  in  cool  places,  or  fuch  as  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well  water’d,  to  have  them  fit 
to  eat  at  thfe  beginning  of  Augufl.  Re¬ 
move  long-fided  Cabbages  planted  in 
May ,  to  head  in  Autumn  :  this  being 
the  belt  Cabbage  in  the  World ;  and  it 
muft  not  be  forgot  to  cut  off  all  rot¬ 
ten  and  putrified  Leaves  from  the 
Cabbages,  which  otnerwife  willinfed 
both  Earth  and  Air.  Such  Kitchen 
Herbs  as  are  defigned  for  Seed,  muft 
be  let  to  run  into  it.  The  middle  of 
this  Month  is  the  laft  time  for  fowing 
fquare  Peafe,  that  there  may  be  fome 
to  fpend  in  OHober ,  and  about  the 
fame  time  begin  to  lay  Clove-Gilli- 
jlowers,  and  Carnations,  if  their  Branch¬ 
es  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear  it,  other- 
wife  you  muft  ftay  till  Augufl,  or  the 
middle  of  September ;  efpecial  regard 
is  ftill  to  be  had  to  the  weeding '-and 
cleaning  part,  beginning  the  work  of 
Hoeing  as  foon  as  ever  they  begin  to 
peep,  by  which  means  you’ll  rid  more 
in  a  few  Hours,  ,than  afterwards  in  a 
whole  Day. 

The  Ent’rance  of  your  Bees  muft 
alfo  now  be  a  little  ftraighten’d ;  help¬ 
ing  them  to  kill  their  Drones,  if  you 
obferve  too  many  of  them;  fet  the 
new-invented  Cucurbit-glaffes  of  Beer 
mingled  with  Honey,  to  entice  the 
Wafps,  Flies,  arc.  that  wafte  your 
ftore:  Alfo  hang  Bottles  of  the  fame 
mixture  near  the  red  Roman  Nectarines, 
and  other  tempting  Fruits  and  Flow¬ 
ers,  for  the  deftroying  of  them,  elfe 
they  many  times  invade  your  beft 
Fruit;  wherefore  fet  up  Hoofs  of 
Neat-Feets,  for  the  Ear- wigs,  and  re¬ 
member  to  cleanfe  and  (hake  them 
out  at  Noon,  when  they  conftantly  re¬ 
pair  for  Shade;  Neither  lhould  lefs  di¬ 
ligence  be  us’d  to  prevent  the  Ants, 
which,  above  all  Infeeds,  attack  the 
Orange- flower ;  by  calling  fealding 
Brine  on  their  Hills,  and  other  Re- 
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ceptacles:  The  Apples  now  in  prime 
are,  Deux-Ans,  Pippins ,  Winter-Ru /* 
Jetings,  and  'Dew-Apples,  Cinnamon- 
Apples,  the  Red  and  White  jenneting, 
the  Margaret-Apple,  &c.  The  Pears 
are,  the  Primate ,  Ruffet-Pears,  Green 
Chejil- Pears,  Orange- Bear ,  Cuiffe-Ma- 
dame,  Pearl-Pear,  &c.  Cherries  are 
likewife  plentiful,  fuclv  as  Carnation , 
Morelia,  Great-Bearer ,  Morocco-Cher¬ 
ries,  Agriot,  and  the  like;  with  Apri- 
cocks  and  fome  Peaches ,  asth z  Nutmeg, 
Ifabella,  Perftan,  Newington ,  Violet, 
Mufcat,  and  Rambouillet ;  befides  ftore 
of  Plums,  as  the  yellow  Plum,  Pri¬ 
mordial,  Myrobalan,  the  Red,  Blew 
and  Amber,  Violet,  Damafcen,  Den- 
ny-Damafcen,  and  Pear-plums,  Da¬ 
mask-Violet,  or  Chejfon-plums ,  Apri- 
cock -  Plum ,  Cinnamon-Blum ,  the  King’s 
Blum ,  and  many  more ;  befides  Goofe- 
berries,  Rasberries,  Straw-berries, 
Currants,  arc.  The  firft  Figs  alfo  now 
come  on;  with  Artichokes  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  great  ftore  of  Cabbages,  Me¬ 
lons,  Cucumbers,  and  all  forts,  of  Sal- 
lets  :  But  fome  white  Endive,  and  Ra - 
dijhes  are  fown  about  this  time. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  Par¬ 
terre,  and  Blower  "Garden,  with  what 
is  to  be  done  therein  this  Month : 
Stocks,  and, other  woody  Plants  and 
Flowers  are  to  be  flipped ;  from  hence¬ 
forward  till  Michaelmas,  Gilli-flowers 
and  Carnations  may  be  laid  for  encreafe, 
not  leaving  above  2,  or  3  fpindles  for 
Flowers,  the  Buds  to  be  nipped  off; 
and  they  fbould  be  eftablilhed  againft 
Winds,  with  Props,  Cradles,  Claws  or 
Hoofs:  Plant  6  or  8  Layers  in  a  pot 
to  fave  room  in  Winter;  let  them  be 
well  kept  from  too  much  Rain,  yet 
water’d  in  Drought,  fparing  their 
Leaves:  If  it  prove  too  wet,  the  pots 
muft  be  laid  flde-long,  and  thofe  are 
to  be  lhaded,  which  blow  from  the 
Afternoon-Sun.  Young  planted 
Shrubs  and  Layers  ought  to  be  wa¬ 
ter’d,  efpecially  Amomum,  which  can 
hardly  be  refrelhed  too  often;  ’and  it 
requires  abundance  of  compoft,  as  do 
likewife  Myrtle  and  great  Trees  ; 
Clip  Box,  e?v.  '  After  Rain  in  Par¬ 
terres 
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terras,  Knots,  and  Compartment ,  if  need 
be,  graft  by  approach,  and  inoculate 
Jafmins ,  Oranges ,  and  other  choiceft 
Shrubs.  Tranfplant  Cyclamens,  Tulips , 
and  Bulbs,  cutting  off,  and  trimming 
their  Fibres  ;  but  do  not  feparate  the 
QfF-fets  of  the  Lips  till  the  Mother- 
Bulb  be  fully  dry.  Tulip-feeds  may 
now  be  gathered,  but  they  muft  be  left 
to  lye  in  pods,  fo  may  Cyclamen-Seeds , 
and  fowed  prefently  in  pots;  remove 
fecdling-  Crocus  s  fowed  in  September , 
*onftantly  at  this  Seafon;  Anemonies 
and  Ranunculus’s ,  Crocus’s,  Crown-Im¬ 
perial,  Ferfian  Iris ,  Fritillaria,  and  Col- 
chicums  may  be  taken  up,  but  the  3  laft 
muft  be  planted  forthwith  :  Take  up 
the  Gladiolus  now  Yearly;  the  blades 
being  dry,  or  elfe  their  Off-fets  will 
poifon  the  Ground;  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Month,  ufe  your  Orange- 
Trees  as  directed  in  May ,  and  let  the 
Gravel- Walks,  &c.  be  water’d  in  the 
drieft  Seafon,  with  Lime,  Brine,  Pot- 
alhes,  (which  is  the  very  beft  of  all, 
becaufe  it  deftroys  the  Worms  and  im¬ 
proves  the  Grafs  which  moft  other  ap¬ 
plications  mortify)  and  Water,  or  a  de- 
codlion  of  Tobacco-Refufe,  to  deftroy 
both  Worms  and  Weeds,  of  which  it 
will  cure  them  for  fome  Years :  The 
Flowers  produced  now  are  numerous, 
and  much  the  fame  for  Kind,  as  thole 
that  came  up  in  the  preceding  Month. 

JULY-FLOWERS.  See  Gilliflowers . 

J  U  M  E  N  T,  a  Labouring  Beaft,  any 
fort  us’d  for  Tillage  or  Carriage;  as 
Horfes,  Oxen,  8tc. 

JUNAMES,  (in  Husbandry)  Land 
fown  with  the  fame  Grain,  it  was 
low’d  with  the  foregoing  Year. 

JUNE;  a  fhower  in  this  Month  is 
feafonable,  and  the  Country  Man’s 
Work  therein,  chiefly  is  to  wafh  and 
Ihear  his  Sheep :  in  forward  Meadows 
to  mow  Grafs  for  Hay,  to  call  Mud 
out  of  Ditches,  Pools,  or  Rivers  ;  if 
the  Weather  be  hot,  to  fallow  Wheat- 
Land,  to  carry  •  Marl-Lime  and  Manure 
of  what  kind  foever,  to  the  Land ;  to 
bring  home  Coals,  and  other  neceflary 
Fuel  fetcht  afar  off,  before  the  Teams 
are  bufy  at  the  Hay  Harveft;  to  weed 
Corn*  fow  Rape-ami  Cgl^-feed,  as  alfo 
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Turnep-feed;  to  mind  the  Sheep,  left 
they  be  taken  with  the  Rot ;  and  this 
is  the  beft  time  to  raife  Swine  for  Breed¬ 
ers;  you  are  now  to  dig  Ground  where 
you  intend  an  Hop-Garden,  and  bind 
fuch  Hops  to  the  Poles  as  the  Wind  has 
fbaken  oft;  and  lince  ’tis  leaionabie  "or 
Bees  to  fwarm  plentifully,  you  are  to 
be  vigilant  over  them.  The  bufinefs 
of  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden,  is 
to  inoculate  Peaches,  Apricocks,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  &c.  more 
efpeciallly  Cherries  and  great  Trees, 
upon  Wood  of  2  Years  growth,  which 
are  cut  3  or  4  Inches  from  the  Place 
where  the  Scutcheon  is  to  be  let;  the 
beft  time  for  this  always  being  before 
the  Solftice.  Vines  may  be  alfo  clcanf- 
ed  of  exuberant  Branches  and  Tendrels* 
by  cropping,  ('not  cutting)  and  flopping 
the  fecond  Joynt,  immediately  above 
the  Fruit,  and  fome  of  the  under 
Branches  which  bear  no  Fruit,  efpeci- 
ally  in  young  Vine-yards,  when  they 
firft  begin  to  bear,  and  thence  forward 
bringing  up  the  reft  to  the  Props; 
Trees  lately  planted  muft  be  water’d, 
and  moift  half-rotten  Fern,  put  about 
the  foot  of  their  Stems,  having  firft 
cleared  them  of  Weeds,  and  a  little  ftir- 
red  the  Earth ;  But  farther,  to  prevent 
the  falling  both  of  Bloffom  and  Fruit 
before  their  maturity,  thro*  the  excef- 
fivenefs  of  heat;  place  a  Veftel  of  im¬ 
pregnated  Water  near  the  Stem  of  the 
Tree,  and  wrap  a  reafonable  long  piece- 
of  Flannel,  or  other  Woollen  or  Linen 
Clout  about  it,  letting  one  end  there¬ 
of  hang  in  the  Water;  whereby  the 
moifture  afcending,  will  be  fucked 
through  the  very  Bark,  and  confequent- 
]y  nourifh  and  invigorate  the  Tree  to 
reproduce  its  former  verdure;  the  Wa¬ 
ter  fhould  be  fupplied  as  there  is  oc- 
cafion,  and  no  longer,  left  it  fob  the 
ftem  too  much.  It  is  alfo  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  lick  Trees,  as 'Orange, 
&c.  being  often  impaired  by  Removes, 
Carriage,  ill  handling,  or  other-wife,  are 
frequently  recovered  in  this  Seafon  by 
a  Milk-Diet,  that  is,  diluting  them  with 
a  portion  of  Milk  and  Water  difcreet- 
ly  adminifter’d,  as  you  find  amendment; 
fometimes  alfo  by  plunging  them  in 
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the  hot  Bed,  or  by  letting  the  Tree  down 
into  a  Pit  about  y  Foot  deep,  and  co¬ 
vering  the  Head  and  other  parts  of  it 
above  with  a  glazed  Frame*  Ply  Weed¬ 
ing,  begin  to  deftroy  Infedls,  lay  Hoofs, 
Canes,  and  tempting  Baits,  and  gather 
Snails  after  Rain,  &c.  You  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  low  Endive  and  Genoa- Lettice  ; 
plant  Leeks  in  Holes,  or  Trenches,  6 
Inches  deep  ;  Replant  Beet,  or  Chard  s, 
in  order  to  have  them  good  to  eat  in 
Autumn  ;  thefe  are  beft  placed  in  the 
void  fpace  between  the  Artichoke  ranks 
at  a  foot  and  a  half’s  diftance  one  from 
another  :  Delay  not  to  clip  all  the  Pal- 
lifadoes  and  Edgings  of  Box,  fo  as  they 
may  be  all  furnifhed  at  Midfummer  at 
farthell,  and  have  time  to  fhoot  out  a- 
gain  before  Autumr  :  All  Seeds  fown 
in  the  Kitchen- Garden,  muft  be  liber¬ 
ally  watered,  Grofs  Soils  are  often  to  be 
ftirred  and  manured,  that  they  may  not 
have  time  to  grow  hard  and  chop  ; 
for  there  commonly  is  an  univerfal 
Manuring,  or  llirring  bellowed  upon 
all  Gardens  in  this  Seafon;  and  the  bell 
time  to  flir  dry  Ground  in,  is  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  Rain,  that  the  Water  may 
the  more  readily  penetrate  the  bottom, 
before  the  great  heat  comes  to  change  it 
into  Vapours  ;  as  for  llrong  and  moill 
Soils,  hot  and  dry  Weather  is  to  be 
waited  for,  to  dry  and  heat,  before  they 
are  moved  :  Some  make  Dikes  to  car¬ 
ry  away  the  gluts  of  Water  that  about 
this  time  fall  in  hafly  Storms,  a  crofs 
the  fquares  ;  elpecially  if  the  Ground 
be  light,  but  if  too  llrong,  the  Waters 
are  drained  out  of  the  fquares  :  Tulip- 
Roots  are  taken  up  out  of  the  Ground 
at  the  end  of  this  Month,  their  Leaves 
being  then  withered*  French-beans  dif- 
branched,  and  Peafe  fowed  to  have  them 
fit  to  eat  in  September. 

The  Products  of  this  Month  are  a- 
bundant ;  the  Apples  are,  the  Jenneting- 
Peppin,  'John- Apple,  Robillard ,  Red  Te¬ 
non'd,  See.  Trench :  The  Pears,  the  Maud¬ 
lin  (ffirfb  ripe)  Madera ,  Green-Royal ,  St. 
Zaur enc e-Tear,  8tc.  and  the  Cherries  are, 
the  Duke,  Tlanders,  Heart,  both  Black 
and  Red  ;  the  Lake-Ward,  Tar ly. Flan¬ 
ders,  the  Common  Cherry,  Spanifh-Black, 
Naples-Cherry,  &c.  There  is  alfo  plen- 
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ty  of  Strawberries ,  Currants ,  Goof  eh  em 
ries ,  Artichokes ,  Beets ,  Chards ,  Peafe* 
Garden-beans ,  Mufhrootns ,  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  ;  befides  a  great  many  fine, 
orfweetand  llrong  fcented,  or  Aroma- 
tick  Herbs,  as  Time,  Savoury,  Hyjfopi 
Lavender ,  &c.  as  alfo  Medicinal  Herbs, 
Roman  Lett  ices,  white  Mefange -Lettice  s, 
Genoa-Lettices,  and  Turflain. 

Now  for  the  Parterre  and  Flower- 
Garden.  the  bulinefs  there  is  to  tranf- 
plant  Autumnal  Cyclamines  if  you  would 
change  their  places,  to  take  up  Iris  Chal - 
cedonica  ;  to  gather  the  ripe  Seeds  of 
Flowers  worth  the  faving,  as  of  choi¬ 
ce#:  Oriental  Jacynth ,  Narcijfus,  (the  2 
leffer,  pale  Spurious  Daffodils  of  a  white 
green,  often  produce  Rarities)  Auricu¬ 
la's,  Crows-feet,  Sec.  and  they  mull  be 
preferved  dry  *.  As  for  Carnations ,  they 
are  to  be  fhaded  from  the  Afternoon- 
Sun.  Some  Annual  Flowers  may  now 
be  fown  to  flower  in  the  later  Months, 
and  Gilliflowers  begun  to  be  laid  ;  the 
rarell  Anemonies  and  Ranunculus’s  muft. 
be  taken  up  after  Rain,  if  feafonabie, 
and  the  Roots  are  to  be  dried  towards 
the  end  of  the  Month  ;  but  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  thereof,  Jejfatnins ,  Rofes,  and  fome 
other  rare  Shrubs  are  to  be  inoculated, 
as  alfo  An emony feeds  fown.  Water 
the  Pots  of  Narcijfus  of  Japan  :  Stop 
fome  of  the  Scabious  from  running  to 
Seed  the  firll  Year,  by  removing  them, 
and  the  Year  folowing,  they’ll  produce 
excellent  Flowers;  now  may  alfo  beta¬ 
ken  up  all  fuch  Plants,  Flowers,  and 
Roots,  as  do  not  well  endure  out  of 
the  Ground,  and  replanted  again  imme¬ 
diately,  fuch  as  the  Barley -Cyclatnine, 
Oriental  Jacinth,  and  other  bulbous  Ja¬ 
cinths,  Iris ,  Tritillary ,  Crown-Imperial, 
Mart  agon,  Mufcaris,  and  Dens  Can  in  us  : 
Slips  of  Myrtle  let  in  fome  cool  and 
moill  place,  do  now  frequently  take 
Root  ;  alfo  Cytifus- Branches  will  be 
multiplied  by  flips  in  a  moift  place, 
fuch  as  are  a  handful  long  of  that  Spring, 
but  neither  by  Seeds  or  Layers  :  Your 
Aviary  is  now  to  be  well  looked  after; 
for  the  Birds  grow  fick  of  their  Fea¬ 
thers,  and  therefore  they  are  to  beaflill- 
ed  with  Emulflons  of  the  cooler  Seeds 
bruiled  in  their  Water,  as  Melons ,  Cu- 
(  *  cumber  s} 
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cumbers,  &c.  alfo  give  them  Succory , 
, 'Beets ,  Groundfel ,  Chick-weed,  frefh  Gra¬ 
vel  and  Earth. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the 
Flowers  in  prime  now  afforded,  as  well 
to  garnifh  Difhes,  astofetout  Flower¬ 
pots  and  other  Ornaments,  there  being 
fovery  many  of  one  Species  produced ; 
as  forinftance,  Poppies  of  all  Colours, 
White,  Pale,  Violet,  Flefh-colour’d,  or 
Carnation,  Slime«colour’d,  Purple-vio- 
let-colour’d,  and  punached,  or  ftriped  j 
fo  that  the  reft  muft  be  palled  over  5 
onlyinrefpecft  of  Cabbages ,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  fome  of  them  already  begin 
to  befeen. 

JUNETIN  or  JENNETING, 
an  Apple  much  efteemed,  as  well  upon 
account  of  its  early  ripening,  as  for  its 
pleafantTafte. 

JUNIPER,  a  Shrub,  of  which 
there  are  3  forts,  Male,  Female  and 
Dwarf:  The  Wood  of  a  yellow  Co¬ 
lour,  if  cut  in  March ,  is  as  fweet  as 
Cedar,  whereof  ’tis  counted  a  fpurious 
kind,  and  being  burnt  perfumes  the  Air. 
Juniper-trees  may  be  railed  of  Seeds, 
neither  Watering  nor  Dunging  the  Soil  ; 
yet  they’ll  peep  ini  Months  after  low¬ 
ing,  and  if  manag’d  like  Cyprefs ,  will 
make  fine  Standards.  To  make  this 
Tree  grow  tall,  prune  and  cleanfe  it  to 
the  very  Stem,  the  MaleBeft;  loofe- 
ning  the  Earth  about  the  Roots  dif- 
creetly,  makes  it  thrive  much  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  andfpread  into  a  Bufli  fit  for 
many  pretty  Imployments. —  It  may  be 
formed  into  beautiful  and  ufeful  Hedg¬ 
es,  and  will  grow  to  a  confiderable 
height:  They  may  very  properly  be 
fet  where  CyprelTes  do  not  profper  fo 
well,  in  fuch  Gardens  and  Courts  as  are 
open  to  the  Eddy  Winds,  which  dis¬ 
colour  the  Juniper  when  they  blow 
Eafterly,  but  conftantly  recovers  again. 
It  may  likewife  be  dipt  into  any  form, 
and  delights  in  a  gravelly  Soil.  The 
Berries,  beftdes  a  tolerable  Pepper,  af¬ 
ford  one  of  the  rrioft  univerfal  Reme¬ 
dies  in  the  World  to  the  crazy  Forefter ; 
being fwailowed,  they  inftantly  appeafe 
the  Wind  Colick,  and  in  a  Decoftion 
»re  molt  foveraign  againft  an  invete- 
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rate  Cough;  they  are  alfo  of  rare  effect 
when  fteeped  in  Beer.  The  Water  is  a 
ftngular  fpecifick  againft  the  Gravel  in 
the  Reins :  An  Ele&uary  is  alfo  made 
of  it,  which  is  good  againft  the  Stone. 
Rheum ,  Phthifick,  Dropfy,  Jaundice ,  in- 
ward lmpo[iumes,Palfie,  GoutzhdPlague, 
taken  in  Venice  Treacle.  And  farther, 
an  excellent  Varnifh  is  prepar’d  of  the 
Nuts,  for  Pi&ures,  Wood-work,  and 
to  preferve  polifh’d  Iron  from  Ruft. 
The  Gum  pf  Juniper  is  good  to  rub  on 
Parchment  to  make  it  bear  Ink,  and 
Coals  made  of  the  Wood,  endure  the 
longeft  of  any,  fo  that  if  rak’d  up  in 
Embers,  they’ll  keep  Fire  12  Months, 
If  the  Tree  arrive  to  full  growth  the 
Timber  is  proper  for  many  curious 
Works,  Tables,  Chefts,  fmall  Carvings, 
and  Images,  Spoons  wholefome  for  the 
Mouth,  Spits  to  Roaft  Meat  on,  to 
which  it  gives  an  excellent  Tafte.  Laft- 
ly,  we  read  of  fome  fo  large  as  to  have 
madeBeams  and  Rafters. 

JUSQUIANCE,  a  Plant  call’d 
Hen-bane,  of  which  there  are  2  forts 
principally,  the  White  and  the  Black. 

JUSTICE  or  JUSTICER,  an 
Officer  appointed  by  the  King  or  Com¬ 
mon-wealth,  to  do  Right  by  way  of 
Judgment. 

JUSTICE,  or  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
Common-Pleas,  is  he  who  with  his  Af- 
fiftants  hears  and  determines  all  Caufes 
at  the  Common  Law;  that  is  to  fay,  all 
Civil  Caufes  between  Common,  as 
wellPerfonalas  Real,  and  he  is  a  Lord 
by  his  Office. 

JUSTICE,  or  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
Kings  Bench,  is  the  Capital  Juftice  of 
Great-Britain ,  and  a  Lord  by  Iris  Office, 
which  is  more  efpecially  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  all  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  i.  e . 
fuch  as  concern  Offences  againft  the 
Crown,  Dignity  and  Peace  of  the  King, 
as  Treafons,  Felonies,  Mayhems,  e ?c. 

JUSTICE  of  the  Boreft,  is  a  Lord 
by  his  Office,  and  the  only  Juftice  that 
can  appoint  a  Deputy.  There  are  2, 
one  on  each  fide  the  Trent.  See  Eyre. 

J  USTICES  of  the  Peace, 
worthy  Perfons  appointed  by  the 
King’s  Commiffipn  to  attend  the  Peace 

of 
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of  the  Country  where  they- live,  of  whom 
feme  for  fpecial  refpeft  are  made  of  the  Quo¬ 
rum,  becaufe  fome  bulinefs  of  Importance  may 
not  bedilpatebed  without  the  Prefence  or  Afl'ent 
of  them,  or  one  of  them:  Their  Office  is  to  call 
before  them,  examine  and  commit  to  Prifonall 
Thieves,  Murderers,  wandering  Rogues ;  thofe 
that  hold  Confpiracies,  Riots,  and  almoft  all  De¬ 
li  nquences  that  may  occafion  the  Breach  of  Peace 
and  Quiet  to  the  Subject;  to  commit  to  Prifon 
fuch  as  cannot  find  Bail,  and  to  fee  them  brought 
forth  in  due  time  toTryal. 

JUTER,'  is  a  term  ufed  by  feme  for  the 
fruitful,  congealing  Saltijfh  Nature  of  the  Earth. 

IVY,  a  creeping  Plant  that  twines  about  Trees 
and  fattens  upon  Walls,  not  being  abletofupport 
itfelf.  It  was  anciently  confecrated  to  the  God 
! "Bacchus ,  upon  account  of  its  cooling  Quality, 
faid  to  reprefs  the  fumes  of  W ine. 
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rr  AB  or  CAB,  a  Hebrew  Meafure  contain- 

ing  3  Englijh  Pints. 

KALI  or  GLAS  S-W  O  R  T,  a  Sea-herb, 
the  Affiesof  which  is  one  of  the  chief  Ingredients 
us’d  in  the  making  of  Cryftal-Giafles  and  Soap. 

KAN  T  REF,  a  Province  or  Divifion  of  a 
County  in  Wales,  containing  ioo  Towns.  See 
Cantred. 

KARLEHEMP,  a  Country-word  for  the 
latter  green  Hemp, 

K  E  B  B  E  R  S  or  Cullers ,  refufe  Sheep  taken  out 
of  the  Flock,  as  not  being  good  for  Meat. 

KEEPER  of  the  Fcrcft,  otherwife  call’d 
Chief  Warden  of  the  For  eft,  is  he  that  has  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Government  of  all  things  belonging  to  a 
Koval  Foreft,  and  the  check  of  all  the  other  Of¬ 
ficers  :  So  that  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  in  Eyre  of 
the  Forett,  when  he  thinks  fit  to  hold  his  Juttice- 
feat,  fends  out  his  general  Summons  to  the  Keeper, 
40  Days  before,  to  warn  all  Under- Officers  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  him  at  a  Day  affigned  in  the  Sum¬ 
KENT,  a  large  maritime  County,  lying  in 
the  moft  South-Eaft  parts  of  England,  encom- 
paffed  on  all  tides  with  the  Sea,  except  Wettward, 
where  it  borders  both  upon  Surrey  and  Sujfex:  It 
reaches  above  40  Miles  in  length  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  and  not  much  lels  in  breadth,  where  bioad- 
eft,  in  which  compafs  of  Ground  it  contains 
12.48000  Acres,  and  39420  Houfes;  phe  whole 
beinff  divided  into  y  Laths,  and  thofe  into  67 
Hundreds  wherein  are  408  Parilhes,  and  31 
Market  Towns,  7  of  which  are  priviledged  to 
fend  Members  to  Parliament— This  County  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  various  Character ;  part  of  it  being 
Woody,  feme  parts  fruitful  of  Corn,  and  others 
of  Pafturage ;  fome  are  proper  for  Wheat,  _  fome 
for  Barley,  and  others  chiefly  noted  for  their  ex¬ 
cellent  Pippins  and  Cherries."  And  farther,  as  to 
point  of  Health,  fome  parts  are  very  healthful,  and 
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others  very  aguifh,  efpecially  near  the  Sea-fiae  and 
Marflaes  :  Befides  the  Thames ,  which .  parts  it 
Northwards  from  EJfex  s  its  principal  Rivers  are, 
the  Medway  (the  Bed  of  the  Royal  Navy)  ths 
Rather ,  and  the  Stower :  The  Kpntljh  Iflands  are» 
Thanet  and  Sheepy,  which  lee  under  their  reflec¬ 
tive  Heads. 

KEEVE  or  ICE  E  V  E  R,  a  kind  of  Tub 
or  Brewing-Veflel,  in  which  Ale  or  Beer  works 
before  it  is  Tunn’d. 

KELP,  a  fubftance  made  of  Sea- wrack,  3 
Weed  laid  on  heaps,  dry’d  and  burnt,  which  be¬ 
ing  ftiri’d  to  and  fro,  with  an  Iron-rake,  grows 
thick  and  cakes  together. 

KENNEL,  a  Water- courfe  or  a  Puddle  in 
the  Streets ;  a  little  Houfe  for  Hounds,  alio  a  Pack 
or  Cry  of  Hounds. 

To  K  ENN  E  L,  a  Term  apply’d  by  Hunters 
to  a  Fox,  when  he  lies  in  his  Hole. 

KENNETS,  a  fort  of  coarle  Cloath  made 
in  Wales. 

K  E  R  M  E  S,  the  Grain  of  the  Scarlet-Oaks 
being  the  chief  Ingredient  of  a  Confection  called 
Alkermes  :  Thele  Grains  are  of  a  binding  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  us’d  with  fuccefs for  Wounds,  efpecial¬ 
ly  of  the  Nerves  i  as  allb  againft the  Appolexy, 
Palfey,  &c. 

KERNELS  under  the  Caul  of  a  Horfe9 
comes  by  Hears  and  Colds,  and  bring  the  Glanders* 
There  are  alfo  fomecimes  certain  loofe  and  mov¬ 
ing  Kernels  between  the  2  Jaw-bones,  which  if 
a.Horie  be  young,  fhew  that  he  has  not  yet  cafE 
his  Gourm  ox  Strangle,  or  at  leaft  that  he  has  done 
it  but  imperfe&Iy  :  But  if  he  be  more  Aged,  tho* 
he  have  a  pretty  number  of  them  (provided  they 
be  no  bigger  than  large  Peafe)  they  are  of  no  greac 
Conlequence  j  becaufe  Exercife  and  Sweating  will 
difeufs  them  in  a  Ihort  Time.  If  there  b@  a  fixe 
Kernel  painful  and  fatten'd  to  the  Jaw  bones,  it: 
is  almoft  always  aSignof  the  Glanders,  efpecially 
ifcheHorfe  bepafs’dy  Years  of  Age.  For  the 
Cure  of  thefe  Maladies  which  may  proceed  from  2 
Rheum  or  Cold,  or  from  a  remainder  of  the 
Gourm  ox  Strangle,  See  Glanders . 

KERNE  L-W  A  T  E  R,  a  fort  of  Liquor 
made  by  Confe&ioners  after  this  manner :  Take 
an  Earthen  Pitcher  of  a  convenient  fiz,e,  and  pour 
into  it  2  quarts  of  good  Brandy  :  That  done,  add 
thereto  an  ounce  and  a  haft  of  Apricock  Kernels 
well  pounded  with  the  Skins,  or  elfe  2  ounces  of 
Cherry-kernels  likewife  well  beat ;  as  alfo  about: 
a  quarter  of  a  Dram  of  Cinnamon,  2  Cloves,  as 
much  Coriander- feed  as  may  be  taken  up  between 
2  Fingers  i  9  or  10  ounces  of  Sugar  i  and  % 
Glafles  of  boil’d  Water,  after  it  4s  become  cold» 
Then  the  Pitcher  is  to  be  well  ftopt,  and  all  the 
Ingredients  left  to  infufe  2  or  3  Days  s  which 
being  expired,  let  your  Liquor  pafs  thro®  the 
Straining-bag  till  it  is  clear,  and  put  it  into  Bot¬ 
tles  that  mu  ft  be  keptclofe  flopped- 

KERSEY,  a  fore  of  coarfe  Woollen  CIo3th, 
made  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  Devon  and  K^nt» 

KEST  REL,  a  kind  of  Hawk*  See 
Caftrel. 


The  End  of  Von  u  m  e  I. 
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